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PREFACE 


TO 


THE   ELEVENTH   EDITION. 


Since  the  issue  of  the  seventh  edition  of  this  work,  in  1890, 
there  was  added  in  the  tenth  edition  (1892)  Appendix  F, 
being  the  instructions  for  field  work  issued  by  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  and  there  is  now  added  in  this  edition 
Appendix  G,  upon  the  Essential  Requirements  of  Surveys  and 
Maps,  and  the  Ownership  of  Surveys,  by  Prof.  William  G. 
Raymond,  of  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  This  last 
appendix  will  be  found  to  contain  some  very  valuable  princi- 
ples and  rules  which  should  control  the  making  and  mapping  of 
surveys,  and  will  be  found  especially  helpful  to  young  survey- 
ors. All  students,  also,  who  use  this  work  are  recommended 
to  read  this  appendix  with  care.  There  has  also  been  added 
to  this  edition  a  table  of  Azimuths  of  Polaris  from  1895  to 
1910.    A  number  of  other  minor  changes  have  also  been  made 

in  this  edition. 

J.  B.  J. 
May,  1894. 
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THE  SEVENTH  EDITION. 


Ik  each  new  edition  of  this  volume  some  additions,  cor< 
rections,  and  minor  changes  have  been  made.  In  ihe  present 
edition  there  are  so  many  changes  and  additions  that  they 
deserve  to  be  specially  mentioned. 

To  Part  ].,  on  Surveying  Instruments,  have  been  added  de- 
scriptions and  cuts  of  the  architect's  level,  new  level-rod  tar- 
gets and  bubbles,  Wood'sduuble  sextant,  and  the  cross-scction 
polar  protractor  used  in  the  New  York  aqueduct  tunnel. 

The  table  of  Magnetic  Declination  Formula,  on  pages  25  to 
28  inclusive,  has  been  replaced  entire  witli  the  new  table  issued  , 
by  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1890,  and 
PUtc  I.  has  been  redrawn  and  brought  down  to  1890. 

The  chapter  on  Land  Surveying  has  been  entirely  recast. 
A  considerable  amount  of  new  nutter  on  the  subject  of  monu- 
ments, and  the  principles  and  laws  governing  the  re -survey  of 
lands,  have  been  added.  The  author  wishes  here  to  acknowledge 
his  debt  to  Bellows  and  Hodgeman's  little  work  on  Land  Sur- 
veying for  much  of  the  original  matter  from  which  he  has 
deduced  his  general  rules,  in  that  work  decisions  are  ab- 
stracted, and  references  given  to  the  cases  themselves,  and  the 
land  surveyor  would  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  valuable 
«-ork.  In  preparing  these  general  rules  the  author  has  had  in 
mind  the  student  and  young  surveyor  rather  than  the  ex- 
perienced practitioner;  and  the  reader  must  remember  that 
judicial  decisions  are  judgments  on  piirticular  cases,  and  gener- 
tlizations  from  such  decisions  must  be  made  and  received  with 
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caution.  The  rules  here  laid  down  apply  rather  to  the  inexact 
methods  of  the  compass  and  chain  than  to  those  of  the  transit 
and  steel  tape. 

The  description  of  the  United  States  Land  Surveys  has 
been  entirely  re-written  and  expanded,  and  an  appendix  added 
giving  the  location  of  all  the  principal  meridians  and  accom- 
panying base  lines  which  have  been  used  in  laying  out  the 
public  lands. 

A  method  of  running  out  parallels  of  latitude,  with  suitable 
tables,  has  been  added,  and  also  tables  and  descriptions  by 
which  an  observation  for  azimuth  may  be  made  on  Polaris  at 
any  hour.  This  latter  table  has  but  recently  been  computed, 
and  is  published  in  the  last  edition  (1890)  of  the  Manual  of 
Instructions  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  By  means  of  this  table  the  great 
objections  to  stellar  observations  for  azimuth  are  removed,  as 
they  may  be  made  at  any  hour,  and  all  tedious  computations 
are  avoided. 

A  description  of  Porro's  Telescope  has  also  been  added  to 
the  chapter  on  Topographical  Surveying.  This  telescope 
reads  distances  by  stadia  correctly  from  the  center  of  the 
instrument  instead  of  from  a  point  in  front  of  the  objective. 
It  is  not  now  manufactured  in  this  country,  but  it  may  again 
come  into  use. 

J.  B.  J. 

December,  1890* 


No  apology  is  necessary  for  ihe  appearance  of  a  new  book 
on  Surveying,  The  needs  of  surveyors  have  long  been  far  be- 
yond the  accessible  literature  on  this  subject,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  which  has  heretofore  been  formulated  in  text-books.  The 
author's  object  has  been  to  supply  this  want  so  far  33  he  was 
able  to  do  it. 

The  subject  of  surveying,  both  in  the  books  and  in  the 
schools,  has  been  too  largely  confined  to  Land  Surveying.  The 
engineering  graduates  of  our  technical  schools  are  probably 
called  upon  to  do  more  in  any  one  of  the  departments  of 
Railroad.  City.  Topographical.  Hydrographic.il,  Mining,  or 
Geodetic  Surveying  than  in  that  of  l.and  Surveying.  Some 
of  these  subjects,  as  for  example  City,  Geodetic,  and  Hy- 
drographical  Surveying,  have  not  been  formulated  hitherto, 
in  any  adequate  sense,  in  cither  English  or  any  other 
language,  to  the  author's  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  Geodetic 
Surveying  there  has  been  a  wide  hiatus  between  the  matter 
given  in  text-books  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  works 
on  Geodesy  and  in  special  reports  of  geodetic  operations.  The 
latter  was  too  technical,  prolix,  and  difficult  to  gi/e  to  stu- 
dents, white  the  former  was  entirely  inadequate  to  any  rea- 
lonablc  preparation  for  this  kind  of  work  on  even  a  smalj 
scale.  The  subjects  of  City  and  Hydrographical  Surveying  as 
here  presented  arc  absolutely  new. 

Part  I.  treats  of  the  adjustment,  use,  and  care  of  all  kindi 
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of  instruments  used  in  surveying,  either  in  field  or  office.*  In 
describing  the  adjustments  of  instruments  the  object  has  been 
to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  the  geometrical  relations 
from  which  a  rule  or  method  of  adjustment  would  naturally 
follow.  The  author  has  no  sympathy  with  descriptions  of  ad- 
justments as  mechanical  processes  simply  to  be  committed  to 
memory,  any  more  than  he  has  with  that  method  of  teaching 
geometry  wherein  the  student  is  allowed  to  memorize  the 
demonstration. 

Many  surveying  instruments  not  usually  described  in  books 
on  surveying  are  fully  treated,  such  as  planimeters,  panto- 
graphs, barometers,  protractors,  etc.  The  several  sets  of  prob- 
lems given  to  be  worked  out  by  the  aid  of  the  corresponding 
instruments  are  designed  to  teach  the  capacity  and  limitations 
of  such  instruments,  as  well  as  the  more  important  sources  of 
error  in  their  use.  This  work  is  such  as  can  be  performed 
about  the  college  campus,  or  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  assigned  for  afternoon  or  Saturday  practice  while 
the  subject  is  under  consideration  by  the  class.  More  ex- 
tended surveys  require  a  special  field-season  for  their  success- 
ful prosecution.f 

The  methods  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculus  have 
been  sparingly  used;  as  in  the  derivation  of  the  barometric  for- 
mula for  elevations,  and  of  the  LM Z  formulae  in  Appendix 
D.  Such  demonstrations  may  have  to  be  postponed  to  a  later 
period  of  the  course. 


*  Certain  special  appliances,  as  for  example  heliotropes,  filar  micrometen^ 
current-meters,  etc»  are  treated  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 

f  At  Washington  University  all  the  engineering  Sophomores  go  into  the 
field  for  four  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  college  year,  and  make  a  general  land 
and  topographical  survey,  such  as  shown  in  Plate  II.  At  the  end  of  the  Junior 
year  the  civil-engineering  students  go  again  for  four  weeks,  making  then  a 
geodetic  and  railroad  survey.  Some  distant  region  is  seleaed  where  the 
ground,  boarding  facilities,  etc,  are  suitable. 


vill 


Part  II.  includes  descriptions  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Surveying  Methods  in  the  several  departments  of  Land,  Topo. 
graphical.  Railroad,  Hydrographical,  Mining,  City,  and  Geo- 
detic Surveying;  Surveys  for  the  Measurement  of  Volumes; 
and  the  Projection  of  Maps,  Map  Lettering,  and  Topographi. 
cal  Signs.  The  author  has  tried  to  treat  these  subjects  in  a 
concise,  scientific,  and  practical  way,  giving  only  the  latest  and 
most  approved  methods,  and  omitting  all  problems  whose 
only  claim  for  attention  is  that  of  geometrical  interest. 

In  treating  the  trite  subject  of  Land  Surveying  many  prob- 
lems which  are  more  curious  than  useful  have  been  omitted, 
and  several  new  features  introduced.  The  subjects  of  com- 
poting  areas  from  the  rectangular  co-ordinates,  and  the  supply- 
ing of  missing  data,  are  made  problems  in  analytical  geometry, 
as  they  should  be.  A  logarithmic  Traverse  Table  for  every 
minute  of  arc  (rem  zero  to  90",  arranged  for  all  azimuths  from 
icro  to  360',  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  four-place  loga- 
rithmic table,  serves  to  compute  the  co-ordinates  of  lines  when 
the  transit  is  the  instrument  used.  A  traverse  table  com- 
puted for  every  15  minutes  of  arc  is  no  longer  of  much  value. 
The  isogonic  declination  curves  shown  on  Plate  1,  will  be  found 
to  embody  all  the  accessible  data  up  to  18S;,  and  are  reduced 
from  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  chart.  Appendix  A  will  be 
found  of  great  value  as  outlining  the  Judicial  Functions  of  the 
Surveyor  by  the  best  possible  authority. 

Tl)e  chapter  on  Mining  Surveying  was  written  by  Mr.  C 
A.  Russell,  C.E.,  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor  of  Boulder, 
Colorado.  He  has  had  an  extended  experience  in  Hydro 
graphic  Surveying,  in  addition  to  many  years'  practice  in  sur- 
veying mines  and  mining  claims. 

The  chapter  on  City  Surveying  was  written  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Bouton.  C.E..  City  Surveyor  of  St.  Louis.  Mo,  Mr.  Bouton 
his  done  a  large  proportion  of  the  city  surveying  in  St.  Louli 
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for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  gained  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable,  scientific,  and  expert  surveyor. 

.  It  is  believed  that  the  ripe  experience  of  these  gentlemen 
which  has  been  embodied  in  their  respective  chapters  will  ma< 
terially  enhance  the  value  of  the  book. 

The  author  also  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to 
his  friend  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Wash- 
ington University,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation 
of  the  matter  on  Time  in  Chapter  XIV. 

Although  the  theorems  and  the  notation  of  the  method  of 
least  squares  are  not  used  in  this  work,  yet  two  problems  are 
solved  by  what  is  called  the  method  of  the  arithmetic  mean 
(which,  when  properly  defined,  is  the  same  as  the  method  of 
least  squares),  which  will  serve  as  a  good  introduction  to  the 
study  of  the  method  of  least  squares.  These  problems  are  the 
Rating  of  a  Current-meter,  in  Chapter  X.,  and  the  Adjustment 
of  a  Quadrilateral,  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  author  has  found 
that  such  solutions  as  these  serve  to  make  clear  to  the  mind 
of  the  student  exactly  what  is  accomplished  by  the  least- 
square  methods  of  adjusting  observations. 

The  chapter  on  Measurement  of  Volumes  is  not  intended 
to  be  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  of  earthwork,  but 
certain  fundamental  theorems  and  relations  are  established 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  treat  rationally  all  ordinary 
problems.  The  particular  relation  between  the  Henck  pris- 
moid  and  the  warped-surface  prismoid  is  an  important  one, 
but  one  which  the  author  had  nowhere  found. 

An  earthwork  table  (Table  XI.)  has  also  been  prepared 
which  gives  volumes  directly,  without  correction,  for  the 
warped-surface  prismoid.  The  author  has  no  knowledge  that 
such  a  table  has  ever  been  prepared  before. 

A  former  work  by  the  author  on  Topographical  Surveying 
by  the  Transit  and  Stadia  is  substantially  included  in  this 
book. 
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The  methods  recommended  for  measuring  base-lines  with 
steel-tapes  are  new;  but  they  have  been  thoroughly  testecit 
and  are  likely  to  work  a  material  change  in  geodetic  methods. 

The  author  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  many 
instrument-manufacturers  for  the  privilege  they  have  very 
kindly  accorded  to  him  of  having  electrotype  copies  made  from 
the  original  plates,  for  many  of  the  cuts  of  instruments  given 
throughout  the  book ;  persons  familiar  with  the  valuable  cata- 
logues published  by  these  firms  will  recognize  the  makers 
among  the  following:  VV.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Buff 
&  Berger,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Fauth  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Queen  &  Co.  and  Young  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Keuffel 
&  Esser,  New  York;  and  F.  E.  Brandis  Sons  &  Co.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  Also  to  Mr.  VV.  H.  Searles  for  the  privilege  of 
using  copies  of  plates  from  his  Field-book  for  Tables  I.,  VI., 
and  VII. 

Hoping  this  work  will  assist  in  lifting  the  business  of  sur- 
veying to  a  higher  professional  plane,  as  well  as  to  enlarge  its 
boundaries^  the  author  submits  it  to  surveyors  and  engineers 
generally,  but  especially  to  the  instructors  and  students  in  our 
polytechnic  schools,  for  such  crucial  tests  as  the  field  and  the 
class-room  only  can  give. 

J.  B.  J. 

St.  Louis,  Sept.  23,  1886. 
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SURVEYING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

SOBTiYiHG  is  the  art  of  making  such  field  observations  and 
measurements  as  are  necessary  to  Oeteimine  positions,  aieas, 
volumes,  or  movements  on  the  earth's  surface.  The  field  opera- 
tions employed  to  accomplish  any  of  these  ends  constitute  a 
survey.  Accompanying  such  survey  there  is  usually  the  field 
record,  the  computation,  and  the  final  maps,  plats,  profiles,  areas, 
The  art  of  making  all  these  belongs,  therefore,  to 
the  subject  of  surveying. 

Inasmuch  as  all  fixed  engineering  structures  or  ivories  involve 
a  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  on  which  they 
are  placed,  together  with  the  necessary  or  resulting  changes  in 
the  same,  so  the  execution  of  such  works  is  usually  accompa- 
nied by  the  surveys  necessary  to  obtain  the  required  informa- 
tion. Thus  surveying  is  seen  to  be  intimately  reliitcd  to  en- 
gineering, but  it  should  not  be  confounded  with  il.  All 
engineers  should  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  surveying,  but 
■  surveyor  may  or  may  not  have  much  knowledge  of  engincer- 
.ing- 

The  subject  of  Surveying  naturally  divides  itself  into — 
I.  The  Adjustment.  Use,  and  Care  of  Instruments. 
IL  Methods  of  Field  Work. 

III.  The  Records,  Compulations,  and  Final  Products. 

All  the  ordinary  instruments  that  a  surveyor  may  be  called 
Upon  to  Qse  in  any  of  the  departments  of  the  work  will  be  dii 
I  the  following  pages.     The   most  approved  methods 
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only  will  be  given  for  obtaining  the  desired  information,  and 
many  problems  that  are  more  curious  than  useful  will  not  be 
mentioned.  The  student  is  assumed  to  possess  a  knowledge  of 
geometry,  and  of  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry.  He  is  also 
supposed  to  be  guided  by  an  instructor,  and  have  access  to 
most  of  the  instruments  here  mentioned,  with  the  privilege  of 
using  them  in  the  field. 

The  field  work  of  surveying  consists  wholly  of  measuring  dis- 
tances, angles,  and  time,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  no  meas- 
urement can  ever  be  made  exactly.  The  first  thing  the  young  sur- 
veyor needs  to  learn,  therefore,  is  \h^  proportionate  error  dWo^^AAt, 
in  the  special  work  assigned  him  to  perform.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  his  success  that  he  shall  thoroughly  study  this 
subject.  He  should  know  what  all  the  sources  of  error  are,  and 
their  relative  importance;  also  the  relative  cost  of  diminishing 
the  size  of  such  errors.  Then,  with  a  given  standard  of  accuracy, 
he  will  know  how  to  make  the  survey  of  the  required  standard 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  He  must  not  do 
all  parts  of  the  work  as  accurately  as  possible,  or  even  with  the 
same  care.  For,  if  the  expense  is  proportioned  to  the  accuracy 
of  results,  then  he  is  the  most  successful  surveyor  who  does  his 
work  just  good  enough  for  the  purpose.  The  relative  size  of 
the  various  sources  of  error  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  One 
should  not  expend  considerable  time  and  labor  to  reduce  the 
error  of  measurement  of  a  line  to  i  in  10,000  when  the  unknown 
error  in  the  length  of  the  measuring  unit  may  be  as  high  as  i 
in  1000. 

The  surveyor  must  carefully  discriminate,  also,  between  com- 
pensating errors  and  cumulative  errors.  A  compensating  error 
is  one  which  is  as  likely  to  be  plus  as  minus,  and  it  is  therefore 
largely  compensated  in,  or  eliminated  from,  the  result.  A 
cumulative  error  is  one  which  always  enters  with  the  same  sign, 
and  therefore  it  accumulates  in  the  result.  Thus,  in  chaining, 
the  error  in  setting  the  pin  is  a  compensating  error,  while  the 
error  from  erroneous  length  of  chain  is  a  cumulative  error.  If  a 
mile  is  chained  with  a  66-foot  chain,  there  are  80  measurements 
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uken.  Suppose  the  error  of  setting  (he  pin  be  0.5  inch,  and  the 
error  in  the  length  of  the  chain  l>e  o.i  inch.  Now  [lie  liieory  oi 
probabtlities  shows  ns  that  in  the  case  of  com pensn ting  errors 
tb«  square  root  of  the  number  of  txxax^  ptehably*  remains  un- 
compensaiect.  The  probable  error  from  setting  the  pins  is 
therefore  9  x  0.5  inch  =  4.5  inches.  The  error  from  erroneous 
length  of  cliain  is  80  X  o.t  inch  =  8  inches.  Thus  we  see  that 
although  the  error  from  setting  the  pins  w;is  five  times  as  great  as 
that  from  erroneous  length  of  chain,  yet  in  running  one  mile,  the 
resulting  error  from  the  latter  cause  was  nearly  twice  tliat  from 
ifae  former.  A  careful  study  of  the  various  sources  of  error 
affecting  a  given  kind  of  work  will  usually  enable  the  surveyor 
^ther  to  add  greatly  to  its  accuracy  without  increasing  its  cost, 
or  to  greatly  diminish  its  cost  without  diminisliing  its  accuracy, 
surveyor  should  have  no  desire  except  to  arrive  ui  the 
truth.  This  is  the  true  scientific  spirit.  He  should  be  most 
severely  honest  wiih  himself.  He  should  not  allow  himself 
to  change  or  "  fudge"  his  notes  without  sufUcirnt  warrant, 
and  then  a  full  explanation  should  be  made  in  his  note-book. 
Neither  should  he  make  his  results  appear  more  accurate  than 
(bey  really  are.  He  should  always  know  wliiit  was  about  the 
relative  accuracy  with  which  his  field  work  was  done,  and  carry 
results  only  so  far  as  the  accuracy  of  ihc  work  would  war- 
rani.  He  is  cither  foolish  or  dishonest  who,  having  m;ide  a 
Surrey  of  an  area,  lor  instance,  with  an  error  of  closure  of  i  in 
300,  should  carry  his  results  to  six  signiltcant  figures,  thus  giv- 
Eng  Ibe  area  to  1  in  500,000.  It  is  usual  t<>  carry  the  compula- 
tions oDe  place  farther  than  the  results  are  known,  in  order  that 
no  additional  error  may  come  in  from  the  computation.  It  is 
not  unusual,  however,  to  see  results  given  in  published  docu- 
lentsto  two,  three,  or  even  four  places  farther  tlian  the  observa- 
would  warrant. 
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The  student  should  make  himself  familiar  with  the  structure 
and  use  of  every  part  of  every  instrument  put  into  his  hands. 
The  best  way  of  doing  this  is  to  take  the  instrument  all  apart 
and  put  it  together  again.  This,  of  course,  is  not  practicable  for 
each  student  in  college,  but  when  he  is  given  an  instrument  in 
real  practice,  he  should  then  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  it  before  attempting  to  use  it. 

The  adjustments  of  instruments  should  be  studied  as  problems 
in  descriptive  geometry  and  not  as  mechanical  manipulations, 
learned  in  a  mechanical  way;  and  when  adjusting  an  instrument 
the  geometry  of  the  problem  should  be  in  the  mind  rather  than 
the  rule  in  the  memory. 

Students  of  engineering  in  polytechnic  schools  are  urged  to 
make  themselves  familiar  with  every  kind  of  instrument  in  the 
outfit  of  the  institution,  and  to  do  in  the  field  every  kind  of  work 
herein  described  if  possible.  Otherwise  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  do,  or  to  direct  others  to  do,  what  he  has  never  done  himself, 
and  he  will  then  find  that  his  studies  prove  of  little  avail  with- 
out the  real  knowledge  that  comes  only  from  experience. 
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CHAPTER  r. 
,  INSTRUMENTS  FOR  MEASURING  DISTANCES. 

THE  CHAIN. 
The  Engineer's  Chain  is  50  or  roo  feet  long,  and 
should  be  made  of  No.  12  steel  wire.  The 
links  are  one  foot  long,  including  the  con- 
necting rings  .-Vll  joints  in  rings  and  links 
should  be  braced  to  prevent  giving.  The 
connections  are  designed  so  as  to  admit  of 
as  little  stretch  as  possible.  Every  tenth 
foot  is  marked  by  a  special  form  of  brass 
tag.  If  the  chain  is  adjustable  in  length, 
it  should  be  made  of  standard  length  by 
measuring  from  the  inside  of  the  handle 
at  one  end  to  the  outside  of  the  handle  at 
the  other.  If  it  is  not  adjustable,  measure 
from  the  outside  of  tlic  handle  at  the  rear  1 
md  to  the  standard  mark  at  the  forward 
end.  F.(.  ., 

2.  Gunter's  Chain  is  66  feet  long,  and  is  divided  into  100 
links,  each  link  being  7.92  inches  in  length.  This  chain  i 
mostly  used  in  land-surveying,  where  the  acre  is  the  unit  of 
It  was  invented  by  Edmund  GuDter,  an    English  , 
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astronomer,  about  1620,  and  is  very  convenient  for  obtaining 
areas  in  acres  or  distances  in  miles.     Thus, 

One  mile  =  80  chains  ;  also, 
One  acre  =  160  square  rods, 
=  10  square  chains, 
=  100,000  square  links. 
If,  therefore,  the  unit  of  measure  be  chains  and  hundredths 
(links),  the  area  is  obtained  in  square  chains  and  decimals,  and 
by  pointing  ofif  one  more  place  the  result  is  obtained  in  acres. 
This  is  the  length  of  chain  used  on  all  the  U.  S.  land  surveys. 
In  all  deeds  of  conveyance  and  other  documents,  when  the 
word  chain  is  used  it  is  Gunter's  chain  that  is  meant. 

3.  Testing  the  Chain. — No  chain,  of  whatever  material 
or  manufacture,  will  remain  of  constant  length.  The  length 
changes  from  temperature,  wear,  and  various  kinds  of  distor- 
tion. A  change  of  temperature  of  70°  F.  in  a  lOO-foot  chain 
will  change  its  length  by  0.05  foot,  or  a  change  of  i  in  2000. 

If  the  links  of  a  chain  are  joined  by  three  rings,  then  there 
are  eight  wearing  surfaces  for  each  link,  or  eight  hundred 
wearing  surfaces  for  a  66-  or  100-foot  chain.  If  each  surface 
should  wear  o.oi  inch,  the  chain  is  lengthened  by  eight  inches. 
It  is  not  uncommon  for  a  railroad  survey  of,  say,  300  miles  to 
be  run  with  a  single  chain.  If  such  a  chain  were  of  exactly  the 
right  length  at  the  beginning  of  the  survey,  it  might  be  six 
inches  too  long  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  change  of  length  from  distortion  may  come  from  a 
flattening  out  of  the  connecting  rings,  from  bending  the  links, 
or  from  stretching  the  chain  beyond  its  elastic  limit,  thus  giv- 
ing it  a  permanent  set.  Both  the  wear  and  the  distortion  are 
likely  to  be  less  for  a  steel  chain  than  for  an  iron  one.  When 
a  bent  link  is  straightened  it  is  permanently  lengthened. 

When  we  remember  that  all  unknown  changes  in  the 
length  of  the  chain  produce  cumulative  errors  in  the  meas- 
.wrcd  lines,  we  see  how  important  it  is  that  the  true  length  of 
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the  chain  should  be  always  known,  or  better,  that  the  standartl  1 
length  (50,  66.  or  100  feet)  should  be  properly  measured  from 
one  end  of  the  chain  and  marked  at  the  other.  This  chai 
test  is  most  readily  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  a  standard  steel 
tape,  which  is  at  least  as  long  as  the  chain.  Hy  the  aid  of  such 
a  tape  a  standard  length  may  be  laid  off  on  the  floor  of  a  large 
rooo),  or  two  stones  may  be  firmly  set  in  the  ground  at  the 
proper  distance  apart  and  marks  cut  upon  their  upper  sur- 
faces. If  stones  are  used  they  should  reach  below  the  frost- 
line.  Or  a  short  tape,  or  other  standard  measuring  unit,  may  ' 
be  used  for  laying  off  such  a  base-line.  By  whatever  means  it 
is  accomplished,  some  ready  means  should  at  all  times  be 
available  for  testing  the  chain.  Since  a  chain  always  grows 
longer  with  use,  the  forward  end  of  the  chain  will  move 
farther  and  farther  from  the  standard  mark.  A  small  file- 
mark  may  be  m.ade  on  the  handle  or  elsewhere,  and  then  re- 
moved when  a  new  test  gives  a  new  position.  Care  must  be 
exercised  to  see  tijat  there  arc  no  kinks  in  the  chain  cither  in 
testing  or  in  use.  | 

In  laying  out  the  standard  base  the  temperature  at  which 
ihe  unit  of  measure  is  standard  should  be  known  (this  tempera- 
ture fa  stamped  on  the  better  class  of  steel  tapes;,  and  if  the 
baac  is  not  laid  out  at  this  temperature,  a  correction  should 
be  made  before  the  marks  arc  set.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  | 
of  iron  anti  sled  is  vcrj-  nearly  0.0000065  f*^""  '°  F".  If  7".  be  , 
Ibc  temperature  at  which  the  tape  is  standard,  T  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  base  is  measured,  and  L  the  length 
(Of  the  base,  then  0.0000065  (7",—  T\L  is  the  correction  to  be 
^pUcd  to  the  measured  length  to  give  the  true  length. 

\Vlien  the  chain  is  tested  by  this  standard  base  the  tem- 
perature should  be  again  noted,  and  if  this  is  about  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  field  measurements  no  correction  need  be 
kde  to  the  field  work.  If  it  is  known,  at  the  time  the  chain 
tested,  that  the  temperature  is  very  different  from  the  prob- 
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able  mean  of  the  field  work,  then  the  standard  mark  can  be  so 
placed  on  the  chain  as  to  make  it  standard  when  in  use. 

4.  The  Use  of  the  Chain. — The  chain  is  folded  by  taking 
it  by  the  middle  joint  and  folding  the  two  ends  simultaneous- 
ly. It  is  opened  by  taking  the  two  handles  in  one  hand  and 
throwing  the  chain  out  with  the  other. 

Since  horizontal  distances  are  always  desired  in  surveying, 
the  chain  should  be  held  horizontally  in  measuring.  Points 
vertically  below  the  ends  of  the  chain  are  marked  by  iron  pins, 
the  head  chainman  placing  them  and  the  rear  chainman  remov- 
ing them  after  the  next  pin  is  set.  The  chain  is  lined  in  either 
by  the  head  or  rear  chainman,  or  by  the  observer  at  the  instru- 
ment, according  as  the  range-pole  is  in  the  rear,  or  in  front,  or 
not  visible  by  either  chainman.  When  chaining  on  level 
ground,  the  rear  chainman  brings  the  outside  of  the  handle 
against  the  pin,  and  the  head  chainman  sets  the  forward  side 
of  his  pin  even  with  the  standard  mark  on  the  chain.  By  this 
means  the  centres  of  the  pins  are  the  true  distance  apart.  On 
uneven  ground  both  chainmen  cannot  hold  to  the  pin  ;  one  end 
being  elevated  in  order  to  bring  the  chain  to  a  horizontal 
position.  In  this  case  there  are  three  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come.  The  chain  should  be  drawn  so  taut  that  the  stretch 
from  the  pull  would  balance  the  shortening  from  the  sag;  the 
chain  should  be  made  horizontal ;  the  elevated  end-mark  must 
be  transferred  vertically  to  the  ground.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible to  do  any  of  these  exactly.  The  first  could  be  deter- 
mined by  trial.  Stretch  the  chain  between  two  points  at  the 
same  elevation,  having  it  supported  its  entire  length.  Then 
remove  the  supports,  and  see  how  strong  a  pull  is  required  to 
bring  it  to  the  marks  again.  This  should  be  done  by  the  chain- 
men  themselves,  thus  enabling  them  to  judge  how  hard  to  pull 
It  when  it  is  off  the  ground.  To  hold  the  chain  horizontal  on 
sloping  ground  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  judgment 
being  usually  very  much  in  error  as  to  the  position  of  a  hori- 
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sontal  line.     In  all  such  cases  the  apparently  horizontal  line  is 
much  too  nearly  parallel  with  the  ground.    Sometimes  a  level  has 
been  attached  to  one  end  of  the  chain,  in  which  case  it  should 
be  adjusted  to  indicate  horizontal  end-positions  for  a  certain  ■ 
pull,  this  being  the  pull  necessary  to  overcome  the  shortening  I 
from  sag.     To  hold  a  plumb-line  at  the  proper  mark,  with  the  [ 
chain  at  the  right  elevation,  and  stretched  the  proper  amount, 
requires  a  steady  hand  in  order  that  the  plumb-bob  may  hang  | 
stationary.     This  should  be  near  the  ground,  and  when  all  is 
ready,  it  is  dropped  by  the  chainman  letting  go  the  string, 
The  pin  is  then  stuck  and  thf  work  proceeds.     It  is  common 
in  this  country  for  the  rear  chainman  to  call  "stick"  when  he 
is  ready,  and  for  the  head  chainman  to  answer  "stuck"  when  I 
he  has  set  the  pin.     The  rear  chainman  then  pulls  his  pin  and  f 
walks  on. 

There  should  be  eleven  pins,  marked  with  strips  of  colored 
flannel  tied  in  the  rings  to  assist  in  finding  them  in  grass  or 
brush.  In  starting,  the  rear  chainman  takes  a  pin  for  the  initial 
point,  leaving  the  head  chainman  with  ten  pins.  When  the  j 
hwt  pin  is  stuck,  the  head  chainman  calls  "  out,"  and  waits  by  ' 
this  station  until  the  rear  chainman  comes  up  and  delivers  over 
the  ten  pins  now  in  his  possession.  The  eleventh  pin  is  in  the 
ground,  and  serves  as  the  initial  point  for  the  second  score. 
Thus  only  every  ten  chains  need  be  scored. 

Good  chaining,  therefore,  consists  in  knowing  the  length  of  I 
the  chain,  in  true  alignment,  horizontal  and  vertical,  and  in  J 
proper  stretching,  marking,  and  scoring. 

THE  STEEL  TAPE, 
5.  Varieties.— Steel  tapes  are  now  made  from  one  yard  to 
1000  feet  in  length,  graduated  metrically,  or  in  feet  and  tenths. 
A  pocket  steel  tape  from  three  to  ten  feet  long  should  alw.tys 
be  carried  by  the  sunixyor.  A  50-foot  tape  is  best  fitted  to 
city  surveying  where  there  are  appreciable  grades.     For  cities 
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without  grades  a  lOO-foot  tape  might  be  found  more  useful. 
For  measuring  base-lines,  or  for  some  kinds  of  mining  surveying, 
a  300  or  500  foot  tape  is  best.  These  arc  of  small  cross-section, 
being  about:  0.1  inch  wide  and  0.02  inch  thick.     A  tape  about 


0.5  inch  wide  and  0.02  tnch  thick  (Fig.  2)  is  perhaps  best  suited 
to  general  surveying. 

6.  The  Use  of  Steel  Tapes. — Steel  tape-measures  are  used 
just  as  chains  are.  They  are  provided  with  handles,  but  the 
end  graduation-marks  are  usually  on  the  tape  itself  and  not  on 
the  handle.  They  are  graduated  to  order,  the  graduations 
being  either  etched  or  made  on  brass  sleeves  which  are  fastened 
on  the  tape.  Their  advantages  are  many.  They  do  not  kink, 
stretch,  or  wear  so  as  to  change  their  length,  so  that,  with 
careful  handling,  they  remain  of  constant  length  except  for 
temperature.  They  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  city  and 
bridge  work,  and  in  the  measurement  of  secondary  base-lines. 
The  same  precautions  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  alignment, 
pull,  and  marking  with  the  tape,  as  was  described  for  the 
chain.* 
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u  ff  Ihf  . 


un  .T  tafi  alenr. 


•J.  To  chain  a  lin«  over  a  hill  between  two  given  poinls.  not  visible  fran  ] 
lach  oiher. 

R>nge>poIes  are  set  ai  the  given  poinls.  Th«n  (he  iwo  cbainnif  n,  tach  with  I 
•  rsnge-pole,  range  ihcmsclves  in  between  the  iwo  fixed  puiiils.  near  the  top  ] 
o*  the  hill,  by  au«es!ive  approjiimalions.      "ihe  iinr  run  llien  lie  rhaineil. 

9,  To  chain  a  tine  across  a  valley  between  Iwo  fixed  points. 

Ettalilish  otiier  range-pules  by  means  of  a  plumb-line  held  on  range  between  1 
tha  points. 

9,  To  chain  a  line  between  two  fixed  points  when  tvooils  intervene,  und  the 
inie  line  is  noi  10  be  cleared  uul. 

Range  out  atrial  line  by  poles,  leaving  fixed  poinis.  Find  the  resulting  error 
al  Ibe  terminus,  and  move  nil  the  points  over  their  proportionate  amount.  The 
true  line  may  ihcn  be  chained, 

10,  To  set  a  stake  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  a  given  line  ai  u  given  point. 
AH  multiples  of  ].  4.  and  5  are  the  sides  of  a  right  angled  triangle;  also  any 

angle  in  a  »em it iicu inference  is  a  tight  angle, 

11,  To  find  where  a  perpendicular  Irom  a  given  point  without  a  Hoe  will  meet 
Itotlin*. 

Run  mo  Inclined  line  from  the  given  point  In  the  given  line.  Erect «  per- 
p«n4icaUt  from  the  given  line  near  the  required  point,  extend  It  till  It  Intertecta 
the  lodined  line,  and  solve  by  similar  triangles. 

la.  To  establish  a  second  point  that  shall  make  with  a  given  point  a  line 
parall«l  10  a  given  line. 

Diagonals  ol  a  parallelogram  bisect  each  ntber. 

13.  To  determine  the  horiiontnl  distance  Imm  a  given  point  10  a  visible  but 
itiaccosible  object. 

Uk  two  stiiillar  tight  angled  triangles. 

14.  To  prolong  a  line  beyond  an  obslaclei  in  aiimulh'  and  distance. 
fUm  SfiuliitH  :  By  an  equilateral  triangle. 

SitimJ  SnlmitH  ■  By  two  rectangular  oHseis  on  each  side  ol  the  obstacle- 
rtinJ  Sf/utifH :  By  similar  triangles,  as  in  Fig   3. 

From  an;  point  as  v<  run  the  line  .^  A,  fixing  the  hall  and  three  quarter  t>oint» 
M  X  aad  X-     i^rom  anjr  other  point  m  C.  ran  <^0.  making  iV  ~  Cx.     From  O   \ 


*Tb€aiimuihof  a  line  is  the  angle  it  forms  with  the  meridian,  and  Is  mcas- 
and  from  the  south  point  In  the  direction  S.W.  N  E.  to  jAo  degrees.  It  thus 
b<coinw  a  definite  direction  when  the  angle  alone  is  given.  Thus  the  aiimatli 
of  no*  cmreaponil*  lo  the  compass-beating  of  N.  40'  E. 
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run  DyE  making  DE  =  4  Z>v>  fixing  the  middle  point  f.     From  B  run  Btif, 
making  si7  =  Bx,    Then  is  ^u£  parallel  and  equal  to  DB,  AC,  and   Cff. 


A 

C 

1 

X 

H  ^^^.^-^^ 

^ 

>^ 

^ 

z 

D 

] 

Fig.  3. 

B 

Stakes  should  be  set  at  all  the  points  lettered  in  the  figure.     Check:  Measure 
HE  and  AC,     If  they  are  equal  the  work  is  correct. 

15.  To  measure  a  given  angle. 

Lay  off  equal  distances,  b^  from  the  vertex  on  the  two  lines,  and  measure  the 

a 
third  side  a  of  the  triangle.     Then  tan  \  A^     . 

16.  To  lay  out  a  given  angle  on  the  ground. 

Reverse  the  above  operation.  A  is  known;  assume  b  and  compute  a.  Then 
from  A  measure  ofL  AB  ^  b.  From  B  and  A  strike  arcs  with  radii  equal  to  a 
and  b  respectively,  giving  an  intersection  at  C.  Then  CAB  is  the  required 
angle.  If  b  is  assumed  not  greater  than  0.6  the  length  of  the  chain,  angles  may 
be  laid  out  up  to  90*. 


B 


I 


I 


C— "— X-K_...S 


17.  To  mark  a  point  on  a  house,  bowlder,  or 
other  object,  near  a  line  of  survey,  which  shall 
be  at  right  angles  to  a  given  point  in  said  line, 
by  means  of  a  chain,  tape,  or  cord. 

Let  /^^  be  a  line  of  survey.  Let  C  be  a 
house  on  which  a  transfer  of  point  ^  is  re- 
quired at  right  angles  to  AB,  Then  with 
radius  BA  swing  arc  AO,  and  with  \  BC  on 
stick  or  tape  measure  to  arc  from  line  AB  at 
point  0\  with  radius  OB  (or  BA\  from  O 
swing  arc  touching  house  in  C  as  required. 


Fig.  yi. 
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CHAPTER   11. 
RtJMENTS   FOR   DETERMINING    DIRECTIONS. 
THE  COMPASS. 

i8.  The  Surveyor's  Compass  consists  essentially  of  a  line  I 
of  sight  attached  to  a  horizontal  graduated  circle,  at  the  centre   1 
of  which  is  suspended   a  magnetic  needle  free  to  move,  the 
whole  conveniently  supported  with  devices  for  levelling.     Fig. 


I  4  shows  a  very  good  form  of  such  an  instrument.  In  ad. 
[  dition  ro   the  above   essential  features,  the   instrument   here 

shown  has  a  tangcnt-scrcw  and  vernier-scale  at  e  for  setting 
I  ofl  the  declination  of  the  needle:  a  tangent-scale  on  the  edge 

of  the  vertical  sight  for  reading  vertical  angles,  the  eye  being 
[  placed  at  the  sight-disk  shown  on  the  opposite  standard ;  and  an 
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auxiliary  graduated  circle,  with  vernier,  shown  on  the  front 
part  of  the  plate,  for  reading  angles  closer  than  could  be  done 
with  the  needle.  The  compass  is  mounted  either  on  a  tripod 
or  on  a  single  support  called  a  Jacob's-stafif.  It  is  connected 
to  its  support  by  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  which  furnishes  a  con- 
venient means  of  levelling. 

Although  the  needle-compass  does  not  give  very  accurate 
results,  it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  surveying  instruments. 
Its  great  utility  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  needle  always  points 
in  a  known  direction,  and  therefore  the  direction  of  any  line 
of  sight  may  be  determined  by  referring  it  to  the  needle-bear- 
ing. The  needle  points  north  in  only  a  few  localities ;  but  its 
declination  from  the  north  point  is  readily  determined  for  any 
region,  and  then  the  true  azimuth,  or  bearing  of  a  line,  may  be 
found.  It  has  grown  to  be  the  universal  custom,  in  finding 
the  direction  of  a  line  by  the  compass,  to  refer  it  to  either 
the  north  or  the  south  point,  according' to  which  one  gives  an 
acute  angle.  Thus,  if  the  bearing  is  ioo°  from  the  south 
point  it  is  but  8o°  from  the  north  point,  and  the  direction 
would  be  defined  as  north,  80°  east  or  west,  as  the  case 
might  be:  thus  no  line  can  have  a  numerical  bearing  of 
more  than  90*^.  In  accordance  with  this  custom,  all  needle- 
compasses  are  graduated  from  both  north  and  south  points 
each  way  to  the  east  and  west  points,  the  north  and  south 
points  being  marked  zero,  and  the  east  and  west  points  90°. 
When  the  direction  of  a  line  is  given  by  this  system  it  is 
called  the  bearing  of  the  line.  When  it  is  simply  referred 
to  the  position  of  the  needle  it  is  called  the  magnetic  bearing. 
When  it  is  corrected  for  the  declination  of  the  needle, 
either  by  setting  off  the  declination  on  the  declination-arc  or 
by  correcting  the  observed  reading,  it  is  called  the  true  bear- 
ing, being  then  referred  to  the  true  meridian. 

Because  the  graduated  circle  is  attached  to  the  line  of  sight 
and  moves  with  it,  while  the  needle  remains  stationary,  E  an4 
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W  arc   placed   on   the    compass-circte   in    reversed   position.  \ 

Thus  when  the  line  of  sight  is  north-east,  the  north  end  of  the  i 
needle  points  to  the  left  of  the  north  point  on  the  circle,  and 

hence  E  must  be  put  on  this  side  of  the  mcridi<ni  line.  , 

In  reading  the  compass,  always  keep  the  north  end  of  the  eircU  , 

fmnling  forward  along  the  line,  and  read  the  north  end  of  the  ' 


The  north  end  of  the  needle  is  usually  shaped  to  a  special 
<lesign,  or,  if  not.  it  may  be  distinguished  by  knowing  that  the 
south  end  is  weighted  by  having  a  small  adjustable  brass  wire 
slipped  upon  it  to  overcome  the  tendency  the  north  end  has  ] 
to  dip. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  COMPASS. 

19.  The  General  Principle  of  almost  all  instrumental  ad- 
justments i=  the  Principle  of  Reversion,  whereby  the  error  is 
doubled  and  at  the  sam'e  time  made  apparent.  A  thorough  mas- 
tery of  this  principle  will  nearly  always  enable  one  to  dcter- 
inine  the  proper  method  of  adjusting  all  p.irts  of  any  survey.  < 
log  instrument.  It  should  be  a  recognized  principle  in  sur- 
veying, thjt  no  one  is  competent  to  handle  any  instrument 

)  is  not  able  to  determine  when  it  is  in  exact  adjustment, 
to  locate  the  source  of  the  error  if  not  in  adjustment,  to  dis- 
cuss tUc  effect  of  any  error  of  adjustment   on   the  work  in 

id,  and  to  properly  adjust  all  the  movable  parts.  The 
(inathocts  of  adjustment  should  not  be  committed  to  memory — 
'any  more  than  should  the  demonstration  of  a  proposition  in 
geometry.  The  student  in  reading  the  methods  of  adjust- 
ment should  see  that  they  arc  correct,  just  as  he  sees  the  cor- 
trcctness  of  a  geometrical  demonstration.  Having  thus  had 
,thc  method  and  the  reason  therefor  clearly  in  the  mind,  he 
^ould  trust  his  ability  to  evolve  it  again  whenever  called 
npoin.  He  thus  relics  upon  the  accuracy  of  his  reasoning, 
[j^bcr  than  an  ttte  distinctness  oE  his  recollection. 
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20.  To  make  the  Plate  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of  the 
Socket. — This  must  be  done  by  the  maker.  It  is  here  men- 
tioned because  the  axis  is  so  likely  to  get  accidentally  bent. 
Instruments  made  of  soft  brass  must  be  handled  very  care- 
fully to  prevent  such  an  accident.  If  this  adjustment  is  found 
to  be  very  much  out,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  makers.  If 
much  out,  it  will  be  shown  by  the  needle,  and  also  by  the 
plate-bubbles. 

21.  To  make  the  Plane  of  the  Bubbles  perpendicular 
to  the  Axis  of  the  Socket. — Level  it  in  one  position,  turn 
1 80°,  and  correct  one  •  half  the  movement  of  each  bubble  by 
the  adjusting-screw  at  the  end  of  the  bubble-case.  Now  level 
up  again,  and  revolve  180°,  and  the  bubbles  should  remain  at 
the  centre.  If  not,  adjust  for  one  half  the  movement  again, 
and  so  continue  until  the  bubbles  remain  in  the  centre  for  all 
positions  of  the  plate. 

The  student  should  construct  a  figure  to  illustrate  this  and  almost  all  other 
adjustments.  Thus,  in  this  case,  let  the  figure  consist  of  two  lines,  one  repre- 
senting the  axis  of  the  socket,  and  the  other  the  axis  of  the  bubble,  crossing  it. 
Now  if  these  two  lines  are  not  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  when  the  one  is 
horizontal  (as  the  bubble-axis  is  when  the  bubble  rests  at  the  centre  of  its  tube) 
the  other  is  inclined  from  the  vertical.  Now  with  this  latter  fixed,  let  the 
figure  be  revolved  iSo*"  about  it  (or  construct  another  figure  representing  such 
a  movement),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bubble-axis  now  deviates  from  the 
horizontal  by  twice  the  difference  between  the  angle  of  the  lines  and  90^.  By 
now  correcting  one  half  of  this  change  of  direction  on  the  part  of  the  bubble- 
axis,  it  will  be  made  perpendicular  to  the  socket-axis.  Then  by  relevelling  the 
instrument,  which  consists  of  moving  the  socket-axis  until  the  bubbles  retttrn 
to  the  middle  of  the  tubes,  the  instrument  should  now  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
plane. 

22.  To  adjust  the  Pivot  to  the  Centre  of  the  Graduated 
Circle. — When  the  two  ends  of  the  needle  do  not  read  exactly 
alike  it  may  be  due  to  one  or  more  of  three  causes:  The 
circle  may  not  be  uniformly  graduated  ;  the  pivot  may  be  bent 
t>ut  of  its  central  position ;  or  the  needle  may  be  bent.    All 
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modem  instruments  are  graduated  by  machinery,  so  ihat 
they  have  no  errors  of  graduation  that  could  be  detected  by 
eye.  One  or  both  of  the  other  two  causes  must  therefore  ex- 
ist. If  the  difference  between  the  two  end-readings  is  con-  ' 
Mant  for  all  positions  of  the  needle,  then  the  pivot  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  but  the  needle  is  bent.  If  the  difference  ' 
between  the  two  end-readings  is  variable  for  different  parts  of 
the  circle,  then  the  pivot  is  bent,  and  the  needle  may  or  may 
not  be  straight.  To  adjust  the  pivot,  therefore,  find  the  posi- 
tion o(  the  needle  which  gives  the  maximum  difference  of  end- 
readings,  remove  the  needle,  and  ite/tu/  the  pivot  at  right  angles 
to  this  position  by  one  half  ike  difference  in  the  extreme  variation 
tf  end-readings.  Repeat  the  test.  etc.  Since  the  glass  cover 
is  removed  from  the  compass-box  in  making  this  adjustment. 
it  should  be  made  indoors,  to  prevent  any  disturbance  from 
wind. 

23.  To  straighten  the  Needle,  set  the  north  end  exactly 
at  some  graduation-mark,  and  read  the  south  end.  If  not  iSo" 
apart,  bend  the  needle  until  they  are.  This  implies  that  the 
preceding  adjustment  has  been  made,  or  examined  and  found 
correct. 

34.  To  make  the  Plane  of  the  Sights  normal  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Bubbles.— Carefully  level  the  instrument  and 
bring  the  plane  of  the  sights  upon  a  suspended  plumb-line. 
If  this  seems  to  traverse  the  farther  slit,  then  that  sight  is  in 
adjustment.  Reverse  the  compass,  and  test  the  other  sight 
in  like  manner.  If  cither  be  in  error,  its  base  must  be  re< 
^apcd  to  make  it  vertical. 

25.  To  make  the  Diameter  through  the  Zero-gradua- 
Hods  lie  in  the  Plane  of  the  Sights.— This  shoulil  be  done  by 
the  maker,  but  it  can  be  tested  by  stretching  two  fine  hairs 
vertically  in  the  centres  of  the  slits.  The  two  hairs  and  the 
two  zero-graduations  should  then  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  sa 
plane.     The  declination-arc  must  be  set  to  read  zero. 
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26.  To  remag^etize  the  Needle. — Needles  sometimes  lose 
their  magnetic  properties.  They  must  then  be  remagnetized. 
To  do  this  take  a  simple  bar-magnet  and  rub  each  end  of  the 
needle,  from  centre  towards  the  ends,  with  the  end  of  the 
magnet  which  attracts  in  each  case.  In  returning  the  magnet 
for  the  next  stroke  lift  it  up  a  foot  or  so  to  remove  it  from 
the  immediate  magnetic  field,  otherwise  it  would  tend  to  nul- 
lify its  own  action.  The  needle  should  be  removed  from  the 
pivot  in  this  operation,  and  the  work  continued  until  it  shows 
due  activity  when  suspended.  An  apparently  sluggish  needle 
may  be  due  to  a  blunt  pivot.  If  so,  this  should  be  removed, 
and  ground  down  on  an  oil-stone, 

THE  VERNIER. 

27.  The  Vernier  is  an  auxiliary  scale  used  for  reading  frac- 
tional parts  of  the  divisions  on  the  main  graduated  scale  or  limb. 
If  we  wish  to  read  to  tenths  of  one  division  on  the  limb,  we 
make  10  divisions  on  the  vernier  correspond  to  either  9  or  il 
divisions  on  the  limb.  Then  each  division  on  the  vernier  is 
one  tenth  less  or  greater  than  a  division  on  the  limb.  If  we 
wish  to  read  to  twentieths  or  thirtieths  of  one  division  on  the 
'.imb,  there  must  be  twenty  or  thirty  divisions  on  the  vernier 
corresponding  to  one  more  or  less  on  the  limb. 

The  zero  of  the  vernier  scale  marks  the  point  on  the  limb 
whose  reading  is  desired. 

Suppose  this  zero-point  corresponds  exactly  with  a  division 
on  the  limb.  The  reading  is  then  made  wholly  on  the  limb. 
If  a  division  on  the  vernier  is  less  than  a  division  on  the  limb, 
then,  by  moving  the  v^xm^x  forward  a  trifle,  the  xi^^t  forward 
division  on  the  vernier  corresponds  with  a  division  on  the  limb. 
(The  particular  division  on  the  limb  that  may  be  in  coincidence 
is  of  no  consequence.)  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  division  on  the 
vernier  \s  greater  than  a  division  on  the  limb,  then  by  moving 
the  vernier  forward  a  trifle,  the  next  backward  division  on  the 
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vernier  conies  into  coincidence.  Thus  we  have  two  kinds  of 
verniers,  called  direct  and  retro^ade  according  as  they  are  read 
forward  or  backward  from  the  zero-point.  Most  verniers  in 
use  are  of  the  direct  kind,  but  those  commonly  found  on  sur- 
veyors' compasses  for  setting  oft  the  declination  are  generally 
of  the  retrograde  order. 


In  Fig.  5  are  shown  two  direct  verniers,  such  as  are  used 
on  transits  with  double  graduations.  Thus  in  reading  to  the 
right  the  reading  is  138°  45',  but  in  reading  to  the  left  it  is  221° 
15'.  In  each  case  we  look  along  the  vernier  in  the  direction  of 
the  graduation  for  the  coincident  lines. 


In  Fig.  6  is  shown  a  special  form  of  retrograde  vernier  in 
which  the  same  set  of  graduation-lines  on  the  vernier  serve  for 
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either  right-  or  left-hand  angles.  Here  a  division  of  the  vernier 
is  larger  than  a  division  on  the  limb,  and  it  must  therefore  be 
read  backwards.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  zero  of  the  vernier 
is  to  the  left  of  the  zero  of  the  limb,  the  angle  being  30'  and 
something  more.  Starting  now  toward  the  right  (backwards) 
on  the  vernier  scale,  we  reach  the  end  or  15-minute  mark, 
without  finding  coincident  lines  ;  we  then  skip  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  vernier  scale  and  proceed  towards  the  right  again 
until  we  find  coincident  lines  at  the  twenty-sixth  mark.  The 
reading  is  therefore  30+26=  56  minutes.  This  is  the  form 
of  vernier  usually  found  on  surveyors'  compasses  for  setting 
off  the  declination.     We  have  therefore  the  following 

Rules. 

First,  To  find  the  **  smallest  reading^'  of  tite  vernier ^  divide 
the  value  of  a  division  on  the  limb  by  the  number  of  divisions  in 
the  vernier. 

Second.  Read  forward  along  the  limb  to  the  last  graduation 
preceding  the  zero  of  the  vernier  ;  then  read  fonvard  along  the 
vernier  if  direct y  or  backward  if  retrograde,  until  coincident  lines 
are  found.  The  number  of  this  line  on  the  vernier  from  the  zero- 
graduation  is  the  number  of  ^^ smallest-reading''  units  to  be 
added  to  the  reading  made  on  the  limb. 

These  rules  apply  to  all  verniers,  whether  linear  or  circular. 

THE   DECLINATION   OF  THE   NEEDLE. 

28  The  Declination^  of  the  Needle  is  the  horizontal 
angle  it  makes  with  the  true  meridian.  At  no  place  on  the 
earth  is  this  angle  a  constant.  The  change  in  this  angle  is 
called  the  variation  of  the  declination. 

29.  The  Daily  Variation  in  the  Declination  consists  in  a 

*  Formerly  called  variation  of  the  needle,  and  still  so  called  by  navigatori 
and  by  many  surveyors. 
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swinging  of  the  needle  through  an  arc  of  about  eight  minutes 
daily,  the  north  end  having  ils  extreme  easterly  variation  about 
8  A.M.  and  its  extreme  westerly  position  about  1.30  P.M.  It 
has  its  truan  or  true  declination  about  10.30  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
It  varies  with  the  latitude  and  with  the  season,  but  the  follow- 
ing table  gives  a  fair  average  (or  the  United  States.  A  more 
extended  table  may  be  found  in  the  Report  o(  the  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  (or  1881,  Appendix  8. 


Ui  Mb)«  )■  cornel  la  ibc  dcbtcm  nhiuie  [01  Pbilndclpbla.  wben  the  obwrHifou  were 

30.  The  Secular  Variation  of  the  magnetic  declination  is 
probably  of  a  periodic  character,  requiring  two  or  three  cen- 
turies to  complete  a  cycle.  The  most  extensive  set  of  obser- 
vations bearing  on  this  subject  have  been  made  at  Paris,  where 
records  of  the  magnetic  declination  have  been  kept  for  about 
three  and  a  half  centuries.  The  secular  variation  for  Paris  is 
shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  that  tor  Baltimore.  Md,,  in  Fig.  8.* 

Whether  or  not  either  of  these  curves  will  return  in  time  to 
the  same  extreme  limits  here  given  is  unknown,  as  is  also  the 
cause  of  these  remarkable  changes.  The  extraordinary  varia- 
tion in    the  declination    at   Paris  of  some  32",  and   that   at 

*Tlteie  taken  Irom  the  Cout  Surrej'  Report  of  tSBs. 
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Baltimore  of  some  5",  show  the  necessity  of  paying  careful 
attention  to  this  matter.     No   reliance  should  be  placed  on 
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old  determinations  of  the  declination  unless  the  rate  of  change 
be  known,  and  even  then  this  rate  is  not  likely  to  be  constant 
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a  great  many  years.  They  also  show  the  necessity  of  record- 
ing the  date  and  the  declination  of  the  needle  on  all  plats  and 
records  of  surveys,  with  a  note  stating  whether  the  bearings 
given  were  the  true  or  magnetic  bearings  at  fhc  time  they 
were  taken. 

31.  Isogonic  Lines  arc  imaginary  lines  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face joining  points  whose  declinations  are  equal  at  any  given 
time.  The  isogonic  line  joining  points  having  no  declination 
is  called  the  agonic  tine.  There  is  such  a  line  crossing  the 
United  States  passing  just  east  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  just 
wot  of  Detroit,  Mich.  All  points  east  of  this  line  have  a 
'trcntern  dechnation,  and  all  paints  west  of  it  have  an  eastern 
declination.  The  isogonic  lines  for  1890  for  the  whole  of 
the  United  States  are  shown  on  Plate  I.*  It  will  be  noted 
that  vherc   the   observations    are    most    thickly  distributed, 

in  Missouri  for  instance,  there  the  isogonic  lines  are  most 
crooked;  showing  that  if  the  declinations  were  accurately 
Ittiown  for  all  points  of  this  map  the  isogonic  lines  would  be 
much  more  irregular,  and  would  be  changed  very  much  in 
position  in  many  places. 

The  isogonic  lines  given  on  this  chart  arc  all  moving  wcst- 
^vard,  so  that  all  western  declinations  are  increasing  and  all 
eastern  declinations  are  decreasing.  They  arc  not  all  moving  at 
the  same  rale,  however,  those  in  New  Brunswick  and  also  those 
near  the  eastern  boundaries  of  California  and  Oregon  being 

lut  stationary.  For  many  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  the  rate  of  change  in  the  dcclin.ition  h.-is  been  observed. 
■od  formulx  determined  for  computing  the  declination  for  each 
point,  which  formulx  will  probably  remain  good  for  the  next 
twenty  years.  The  following  tables!  give  this  information.  In 
these  tables  /  is  the  time  in  calendar  years.  Thus  for  July  I. 
1885.  *=l88S.S.     In  the  first  table  all  the  formula  have  been  re- 

*  Kcrtucril  (rom  lh»  U.  -I.  Coojil  anit  (^rmlttic  Survry  t'hnrM. 

t  Taken  from  Ihe  U.  S,  C.  ind  U.  Survey  Ktpuii  iur  i6ftb.  1 
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ferred  to  one  date — Jan.  i,  1850.  Here  m  is  used  to  represent 
the  time  in  years  after  L850,  or  w=  /  —  1850.  Thus,  for  July  I, 
1885,^  =  35.5. 

It  will  be  ^en  that  the  change  in  the  declination  over  the 
Northern  States  will  average  about  one  minute  to  the  mile  in  an 
east  and  west  direction.  A  value  of  the  declination  found  in 
one  end  of  a  county  may  be  som^  forty  minutes  in  error  in  the 
other  end  of  the  same  county.  This  shows  that  the  declina- 
tion must  be  known  for  the  exact  locality  of  the  survey.  In 
fact,  the  surveyor  can  never  be  sure  of  his  declination  until  he 
has  observed  it  for  himself  for  the  given  time  and  place.  This 
is  best  done  by  means  of  a  transit  instrument,  and  such  a 
method  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  Geodetic  Surveying.  If, 
however,  no  transit  is  at  hand,  a  result  sufficiently  accurate  for 
compass  surveying  may  be  obtained  by  the  compass  itself. 
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32.  Otber  Variations  of  the  Declination.— In  addition 
Bio  the  daily  and  secular  changes  in  the  declination,  there  are 
Pothers  worthy  of  mention. 

The  annual  variation  is  very  small,  being  only  about  a  half- 

■  mtnutc  of  arc  from  the  mean  position  for  the  year.     It  may 
therefore  be  neglected. 

The  lunar  inequalities  are  still  smaller,  being  only  about  (if. 
Itecn  seconds  of  arc  from  the  mean  position. 

Magnetic  disturbances  are  due  to  what  are  called  magnetic 

■  storms.     They  may  occur  at  any  time,  and  cannot  be  predicted. 
They  may  last  a  few  hours,  or  even  several  days.     "  The  fol- 

■iowing  table  of  the  observed  disturbances,  in  a  bi-hourly  series, 
|"«t  Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1840  to  1845,  will  give  an  idea  of 
iieir  relative  frequency  and  magnitude: 


DcTiitlDDi  from  nm. 

Number  of 

3.6  lo  10. a 

9189 

10'. 8  to  l8'.l 

147 

18. 1  W  J5.3 

IS 

as'.j  w3*'-6 

3 

Beyond 

0 

"At  Madison,  Wis.,  where  the  horizontal  magnetic  intensity 

\  considerably  less,  very  much   larger  deflections  have   been 

Voticeil.     Thus,  on  October  12,  1877.  ^'^'^  '^'  4^  •  ^"^^  <^'^  May 

,  1877,  one  of  1°  z^.  were  observed."  * 

Th£  gttmteiric  axis  of  a  needle  may  not  coincide  with  its 

^tti(  axis,  and  hence  the  readings  of  two  instruments  at 

■tfae  same  station  may  differ  slightly  when  both  are  in  adjust- 

inent     In  this  case  the  declination  should  be  found  for  each 

Itratnent  independently. 

33.  To    Find   the  Declination    of    the    Needle.— The 

'  Vnmi  Report  oi  ihc  U.  S.  Cumst  and  Geodetic  Stuvcy  (or  1883. 
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method  here  given  is  by  means  of  the  compass  and  a  plumb- 
line,  and  is  suHiciently  accurate  for  compass-work.  The  com* 
pass-sights  are  brought  into  line  with  the  plumb-line  and  the 
pole-star  (Polaris),  when  this  is  at  either  eastern  or  western 
elongation.  This  star  appears  to  revolve  in  an  orbit  of  i®  i8' 
radius.  Its  upper  and  lower  positions  are  called  its  upper  and 
lower  culminations,  and  its  extreme  east  and  west  positions  are 
called  its  eastern  and  western  elongations,  respectively.  When 
it  is  at  elongation  it  ceases  to  have  a  lateral  component  of 
motion,  and  moves  vertically  upward  at  eastern  and  downward 
at  western  elongation.  If  the  star  be  observed  at  elongation, 
therefore,  the  observer's  watch  may  be  as  much  as  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  in  error,  without  its  making  any  appreciable 
error  in  the  result.  The  method  of  making  the  observation  is 
as  follows : 

Suspend  a  fine  plumb-line,  such  as  an  ordinary  fishing-line, 
by  a  heavy  weight  swinging  freely  in  a  vessel  of  water.  The 
line  should  be  suspended  from  a  rigid  point  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  line  does  not  stretch  so  as  to  allow  the  weight  to  touch  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Just  south  of  this  line  set  two  stakes  in 
the  ground  in  an  east  and  west  direction,  leaving  their  tops  at 
an  elevation  of  four  or  five  feet.  Nail  to  these  stakes  a  board 
on  which  the  compass  is  to  rest.  The  top  of  this  board  should 
be  smooth  and  level.  This  compass-support  should  be  as  far 
south  of  the  plumb-line  as  possible,  to  enable  the  pole-star  to 
be  seen  below  the  line-support.  A  sort  of  wooden  box  may 
be  provided,  in  which  the  compass  is  rigidly  fitted  and  levelled. 
Several  hundred  feet  of  nearly  level  ground  should  be  open  to 
the  northward,  for  setting  the  azimuth-stake.  Prepare  two 
stakes,  tacks,  and  lanterns.  Find  from  the  table  given  on  page 
32  the  time  of  elongation  of  the  star.  About  twenty  minutes 
before  this  time,  set  the  compass  upon  the  board,  bringing  both 
sights  in  the  plane  defined  by  the  plumb-line  and  star.     The 
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line  must  be  Uiuminatcd.     The  star  will  be  found  Id  movsJ 
slowly  cast  or  west,  according  as  it  is  approaching;  its  en.«Iem  I 
or  western  elongation.     When  it  ceases  to  move  laterally,  thai 
compass  is  carefully  Icvcllci:),  the   rear  company  ;(i({bt  broii|;hti 
into  the  plane  of  the  line  and  star,  and  then  the  forward  com*! 
pass-sight  made  to  coincide  with  the  rear  sight  and  pluinh-lino.] 
(If  the  forward  sight  were  tall  enough,  Wf  could  at  unco  hrtn^l 
both  slits  into  coincidence  with  line  and  star, )     I'ontinuc  lo  cx*  | 
amine  rear  sight,  line,  and  star,  and  rear  si^bt,  lorwnrd  nt){lit| 
and  line  alternately,  until  all  arc  found  to  be  in  perfect  cninci- 
dcnce,  the  instrument  still  being  level.     If  this  i«i  completed 
within  fifteen  minutes  of  the  true  local  time  of  elongation,  the 
observation  may  be  considered  good ;  and  if  it  is  coniplctcd 
within  thirty  minutes  of  the  time  of  elongation,  the  rcnullinK 
error  in  aiimuth  will  be  less  than  one  minute  of  art.     Having 
completed  these  observations,  remove  the  plumb-line  and  s«t  a 
stake  in  the  line  of  sight  as  given  by  the  conipa«H,  vcvera)  hun- 
dred feet  away.     In  the  top  of  this  stake  n  lack  U  to  be  set 
exactly  on  line.     For  setting  this  tack,  a  board  may  be  lined, 
having  a  vertical  slit   about   \  inch  wide,  covered  with   white 
doth  or  paper,  behind  which  a  lamp  i*  held.     This  atit  can 
then  be  accurately  aligned  and  the  t4ctc  ict.     A  itmall  Make  | 
with  tack  is  now  set  just  under  the  compaas  (or  plumb-line), 
and  the  work  incomplete  for  the  night.     Grtat tart  must  ht  ' 
lairm  moi  to  diiturb  Ikt  eompats  a/ttr  its  final  ulling  on  tJu  tint   ' 
mmJ  star. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  mount  the  com- 
[nssovei'  the  south  stake.  From  the  north  itake  lay  oil  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  joining  the  two  «take«  (by  compiiM,  J 
optical  aquare.  or  olherwUe)  towards  the  west  if  eastern  J 
tiengitiaa,  or  towards  the  east  if  western  elongation  had  been  J 
tibaerred.  Carefully  measure  Ibc  distance  between  the  Iwol 
alakea  by  some  standardized  unit  Fron  the  talric  of  azimuth*  i 
(»  pfT  33  f>nd  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  elongation  for  the  I 
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given  time  and  latitude.  Multiply  the  tangent  of  this  angle 
by  the  measured  distances  between  the  stakes,  and  care- 
fully lay  it  off  from  the  north  tack,  setting  a  stake  and  tack. 
This  is  now  in  the  meridian  with  the  south  point.  With  the 
compass  in  good  adjustment,  especially  as  to  the  bubbles  and 
the  verticality  of  the  sights,  the  observation  for  declination 
may  now  be  made.  If  this  be  done  at  about  10.30  A.M.,  it 
will  give  the  mean  daily  declination.  Many  readings  should 
be  made,  allowing  the  needle  to  settle  independently  each  time. 
The  fractional  part  of  a  division  on  the  graduated  limb  should 
be  read  by  the  declination-vernier,  thus  enabling  the  needle  to 
be  set  exactly  at  a  graduation-mark.  If  all  parts  of  this  work 
be  well  done,  it  will  give  the  declination  as  accurately  as  the 
flag  can  be  set  by  means  of  the  open  sights. 


MEAN   LOCAL  TIME  (ASTRONOMICAL.  COUNTING  FkOM  NOON) 

OF  THE   ELONGATIONS  OF  POLARIS. 

[The  table  answers  directly  for  the  year  1885,  and  for  latitude  -{~  40**.] 


Date. 

Eastern 
Elongation. 

Western 
Elongation. 

Date. 

Eastern 
Elongation. 

Western 
Blongatioii. 

Jan. 

I 

Qh    35«n.3 

jgh  24"'. 6 

July 

I 

12b   3gin.6 

O^  32". 8 

<« 

15 

23    36    .1 

II     29    .3 

f  1 

15 

n    44   .7 

23    34    .0 

Feb. 

I 

22     29    .0 

ID    22     .2 

Aug. 

I 

10     38     .2 

22    27    .5 

«« 

15 

21    33    .7 

9    27    .0 

«« 

15 

9    43    -3 

21    32    .6  • 

Mar. 

I 

20    38     .5 

8    31    .8 

Sept. 

I 

8    36    .7 

20   26   .0  ' 

f  ( 

15 

19    43    -4 

7    36    .6 

«< 

15 

7    41    .7 

19    31    .:i 

Apr. 

I 

18    36    .4 

6    29    .7 

Oct. 

I 

6    38    .9 

18     2d.  .2 

(« 

15 

17    41    .4 

5    34    -7 

1     •* 

15 

5    43    .9 

17    33    .a 

May 

I 

16    38    .6 

4    31    -8 

Nov. 

I 

4    37    .0 

16    26   .4; 

«« 

15 

15    43    -7 

3    36    .9 

i< 

15 

3    41    .9 

15    31    .3 

June 

I 

14    37      I 

2    30    .3 

Dec. 

I 

2    38    .9 

14    28    .2  . 

«f 

15 

13    42    .2 

I    35    .4 

<• 

1 

15 

I    43    -6 

13    33    .0 

1 
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If  the  elongation  of  Polaris  does  not  come  at  a  suitable 
time  for  observing  for  declination,  the  upper  culmination,  which 
occurs  5**  54'".6  after  the  eastern,  or  the  lower  culmination, 
6*^  03"*.4  after  the  western  elongation,  may  be  chosen.  The 
objection  to  this  is  that  the  star  is  then  moving  at  its  most 
rapid  rate  in  azimuth.  It  is  so  near  the  pole,  however,  that  if 
the  observation  can  be  obtained  within  two  minutes  of  the 
time  of  its  culmination  the  resulting  error  will  be  less  than  T 
of  arc.  This  will  then  give  the  true  meridian  without  having 
to  make  offsets.* 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  time  of  elongation  given 
in  the  table  is  the  local  time  at  the  place  of  observation.  In- 
asmuch as  hourly  meridian  time  is  now  carried  at  most  points 
in  this  country  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  local  time,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  find  the  local  time  from  the  known  meridian  or 
watch  time.  Thus,  all  points  in  the  United  States  east  of  Pitts- 
burgh use  the  fifth-hour  meridian  time  (75°  w.  of  Greenwich); 
from  Pittsburgh  to  Denver,  the  sixth-hour  meridian  time  (90® 
w.  of  Greenwich),  etc.  To  find  local  time,  therefore,  the  longi- 
tude east  or  west  of  the  given  meridian  must  be  found.  This 
can  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  a  map.  Thus, 
if  the  longitude  of  the  place  is  80°  w.  from  Greenwich,  it  is 
5°  w.  of  the  fifth-hour  meridian,  or  local  time  is  twenty  rhin- 
utes  slower  than  meridian  time  at  that  place  If  meridian  time 
is  used  at  such  a  place,  the  elongation  will  occur  twenty  min- 
utes later  than  given  by  the  table.  If  the  longitude  from 
Washington  is  given  on  the  map  consulted,  add  it  to  fj^  if 
west  of  Washington,  and  subtract  it  from  ^^^  if  east  of  Wash- 
ington, to  get  longitude  from  Greenwich. 

USE  OF  THE  NEEDLE-COMPASS. 

34.  The  Use  of  the  Needle-compass  is  confined  almost 


*  For  finding  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  any  hour,  and  hence  for  making  observa 
lions  for  declination  of  needle  at  any  time,  see  Art.  3Si<i  in  chapter  on  Geodetic 
Surveying. 
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exclusively  to  landsurveying,  where  an  error  of  one  in  three 
hundred  could  be  allowed.  As  the  land  enhances  in  value, 
wever,  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  accurate 
means  of  determining  areas  than  the  compass  and  chain  afford. 
Tic  original  U.  S.  land-surveys  were  all  made  with  the  needle,  or 
irith  the  solar,  con.pass  and  Gunter's  chain.  Hence  all  land 
undaries  in  this  country  have  their  directions  given  in  com- 
tss  bearings,  and  their  lengths  in  chains  of  sixty-six  feet  each. 

The  compass  is  used,  therefore,— 

I,  To  establish  a  line  of  a  given  bearing. 

t.  To  determine  the  bearing  of  an  established  line. 

3,  To  retrace  old  lines. 

If  the  true  bearing  is  to  be  used,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  from  the  meridian  must  be  determined  and  set  off  by 
Ihc  vernier. 

If  the  magnetic  bearing  is  used,  the  declination  of  the 
needle  at  the  time  the  survey  was  made  should  be  recorded 
on  the  plat. 

If  old  lines  arc  to  be  retraced,  the  declinations  at  the  times 
of  both  surveys  must  be  known. 

The  needle  should  be  read  to  the  nearest  five  minutes. 
This  requires  reading  to  sixths  of  the  half-degree  spaces,  but 
tfaU  can  be  done  witli  a  little  practice. 

Always  lift  iht  needle  from  the  pivot  be/ore  ittjviitg  ike  in 
ttrumeitt. 

If  the  needle  is  sluggish  in  its  movements  and  settles  quickly 
has  either  lost  its  magnetic  force  or  it  has  a  blunt  pivot.  In 
^ber  case  it  is  likely  to  settle  considerably  out  of  its  true  posi- 
The  longer  a  needle  is  in  settling  the  more  accurate  will 
be  it5  final  po.'.ilion.  It  can  be  quickly  brought  very  near  its 
true  position  by  checking  its  motion  by  means  of  the  lifting 
rev.     In  its  final  settlement,  however,  it  must  be  left  free. 

Cmreful  attention  to  the  instrumental  adjustments,  to  local 
dbturbance<i,  and  close  re.tding  of  the  needle  arc  all  essential 
to  (^od  rc«u)t<  with  Ihc  compass. 
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35.  To  set  off  the  Declination,  we  have  only  to  remem- 
ber that  the  dedination  arc  is  attached  to  the  line  of  sight  and 
that  the  vernier  is  attached  to  the  graduated  circle.  If  the 
declination  is  west,  then  when  the  line  of  sight  is  north  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  left  of  the  zero  of  the 
graduated  circle.  In  order  that  it  may  read  zero,  or  north,  the 
circle  must  be  moved  towards  the  left,  or  opposite  to  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  declination  is  east,  the 
circle  to  which  the  vernier  is  attached  should  be  moved  with 
the  hands  of  a  watch.  This  at  once  enables  the  observer  to 
set  the  vernier  so  that  the  needle-readings  will  be  the  true 
bearings  of  the  line  of  sight. 

36.  Local  Attractions  may  disturb  the  needle  by  large  or 
small  amounts,  and  these  often  come  from  unknown  causes. 
The  observer  should  have  them  constantly  in  mind,  and  keep  all 
iron  bodies  at  a  distance  from  the  instrument  when  the  needle 
is  being  read.  The  glass  cover  may  become  electrified  from 
friction,  and  attract  the  needle.  This  can  be  discharged  by 
touching  it  with  a  wet  finger,  or  by  breathing  upon  it.  Read- 
ing-glasses should  not  have  gutta-percha  frames,  as  these  be- 
come highly  electrified  by  wiping  the  lens,  and  will  attract  the 
needle.  Such  glasses  should  have  brass  or  German-silver 
frames.  No  nickel  coverings  or  ornaments  should  be  near,  as 
this  metal  has  magnetic  properties.  A  steel  band  in  a  hat- 
brim,  or  buttons  containing  iron,  have  been  known  to  cause 
great  disturbance.  In  cities  and  towns  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  get  away  from  the  influence  of  some  local  attraction, 
such  as  iron  or  gas  pipes  in  the  ground,  iron  lamp-posts,  fences, 
building-fronts,  etc.  For  this  reason  the  needle  should  never 
be  used  in  such  places. 

In  many  regions,  also,  there  are  large  magnetic  iron-ore  de- 
posits in  the  ground,  which  give  special  values  for  the  declina- 
tion at  each  consecutive  station  occupied.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  use  magnetic  bearings  in  such  localities. 

The  test  for  local  attraction  in  the  field-work  is  to  read  tho 
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ing  o(  every  line  from  both  ends  of  it.  I(  these  are  lutl 
;he  same,  and  no  error  has  been  made,  there  is  some  local  dis- 
turbance at  one  station  not  found  at  the  other.  If  there  is 
:nown  to  be  mineral  deposits  in  the  region  it  may  perhaps  be 
lid  to  that.  If  not,  tlie  preceding  station  should  be  occupied 
in,  and  the  cause  of  the  di'icrepancy  inquired  into.  If  the 
forward  and  reverse  bearings  of  .dl  lines  agree  except  the  bear- 
ings taken  from  a  single  station,  then  it  may  be  assumed  there 
b  local  attraction  at  that  station. 

ELIMINATION   OF   LOCAL  ATTR.\CTIONS. 

37.  To  establish  a  Line  of  a  Given  Bearing,  set  the  com. 
puss  up  at  A  point  on  tiie  hnc,  turn  off  the  declination  on  the 
leclination-arc,  and  brin^  the  north  end  of  the  needle  to  the 
yivco  bearing.  The  line  of  sight  now  coincides  with  the  re- 
uircdlinc,  and  other  points  can  be  set. 
j8.  To  find  tbe  True  Bearing  of  a  Line,  set  the  compass 
Dp  on  the  line,  turn  off  the  declination  by  the  vernier,  bring 
the  line  of  sight  to  coincide  with  the  line  with  the  south  part  of 
the  graduated  circle  towards  the  observer,  and  read  the  noith 
end  of  the  needle.  This  gives  the  forward  bearing  of  the  line. 
39.  To  retrace  an  Old  Line,  set  the  compass  over  one 
well-determined  point  in  the  line  and  turn  the  line  of  siglil 
upon  another  such  point.  Read  the  north  end  of  the  needle. 
If  this  reading  is  not  the  bearing  as  given  for  the  line,  move 
B  Vernier  until  the  north  end  of  the  needle  comes  to  the 
Eiven  bearing,  when  the  sights  arc  on  line.  The  reading  of 
the  decUnniionarc  will  now  give  the  declination  to  be  used  in 
retndng  all  die  other  lines  of  the  same  survey.  I(  a  second 
prell-determined  point  cannot  be  seen  from  the  instrument-sta 
Hon,  a  trial-line  will  have  to  be  run  on  an  assumed  value  for 
ihe  declination,  and  then  the  value  of  the  declination  used  on 
tbe  first  survey  computed.  Thus,  if  the  triaMinc,  of  length  /, 
I  out  a  distance  x  to  the  right  of  the  known  point  oil  J 
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the  line,  tin;  vernier  is  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  ha 

of  a  watch  an  anguliir  amount  whose  tangent  is  -j.    If  ji 

trial-line  comes  out  to  the  left  of  the  point,  move  the  vcn 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

PRISMATIC   COMPASS. 

40.  The  Prismatic  Compass  is  a  hand-instrument  ] 
vided  with  a  glass  prism  so  adjusted  that  ihc  needle  can  be 
read  while  taking  the  sight.  A  convenient  form  is  shown  in 
Fis-  y.  which  is  carried  in  the  pocket  as  a  watch.     The  line^ 


sight  is  established  by  means  of  the  etched  line  on  the  gljj 
coverts.  It  is  used  in  preliminary  and  rfconnoissaiiccwort^fl 
clearing  out  lines,  etc. 

EXERCISES  FOR  COMPASS  ALONE  OR  FOR  COMPASS  AND  CHAJ 

41.  Run  QUI  a  line  of  aboui  n  mile  in  length.  011  somcmhai  uneven  g 
nobilshing  several  siaiions  upon  li.  using  : 


ran  imA  Hy  IJU  rri-trre itarini;!  atiA  noic  how  nearly  Ihs  points  culnchlc  nlthUir 
lomter  ano.     The  chain  need  not  be  uscil, 

4Z,  Select  some  hall  doien  poinls  tbni  enclose  an  &rca  of  alwul  furly  Atrrn 
(•Mie  quarter  nitlc  Mjuare)  on  uneven  ground,  l^t  one  party  make  a  compau- 
and^hain  survey  o(  U.  obtaining  bearing  and  length  o(  each  tide.  Then  let 
utber  p«nie«  [alee  these  field-notes  and,  all  tiuriing  from  a  common  point,  run 
ml  lie  Unn  ai  givtH  ky  Ihi  fitU  tiPUi.  setilng  other  stakes  ai  all  the  remaining 
I,  each  party  leaving  special  marks  i>n  Iheir  own  Makes.  Let  each  parly 
Idf  own  survey  and  compare  errors  of  closure. 

.  Seleci  five  points,  three  nl  which  arc  free  from  local  allraciion,  while  two 

are  known  to  be  itiibjeci  «i  such  disturbance.     Make  the  sur- 

tey,  Aading  length  and  forward  and  reverse  bearings  ol  every  side.     Octcrmine 

what  the  true  bearing  of  each  cuuiiie  is,  and  plot  to  ubiain  the  crt»r  of  ctoaute. 

44.  Let  a  number  of  parife*  observe  for  the  declination  o(  the  needle,  uainu 

till  suppon  for  the  plumb-line.     Let  each  party  set  an   iodc- 

n)I  meridian  slake  in  line  wiih  (he  cornmon  point.     Note  the  disLance  of 

itfivm  the  mcnH  ptiitien.  and  compute  the  coriespondmg  aiiKulat  dis- 

(.Match  and  September  are   favorable  monih*  for  making  these 

m*.  for  then  Polaris  comes  to  ctnngution  in  ihe  early  evening.} 

tore  problemi  are  intended  to  impress  upon  the  student  ilic  relative 

»  which  his  work  is  subject. 

THE  SOLAR  COMPASS. 
45.  The  Burt  Solar  Compass  t:ssciiti,(lly  consi^tts  fir^t,  of 
ft  polar  Axis  rigidly  attached  in  the  same  virrticul  plane  with  a 

Estrial  line  o(  :^ig)it,  the  whole  turning;  about  a  vertical  axis. 
When  this  plane  coincides  with  the  meridian  plane,  Ihe  poUr 
LXis  is  parallel  with  the  .nxii  r)f  the  earth.  Second,  attached 
o  the  polar  axis,  and  revolving  about  it.  ts  a  line  of  culliniatibn 
naldng  ati  an^le  with  the  polar  axiH  equal  to  the  ;uigular  dls- 
auicc  of  the  sun  for  the  given  day  and  hour  from   the  pole, 

I  latter  -mglc  is  90"  plus  or  minus  the  sun's  declination, 
iccordini*  as  the  sun  is  south  or  north  of  the  equator.  The 
lobr  axis  must  therefore  make  an  angle  with  the  horizon 
X]ual  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  line  of  collim.-ition 

t  deviate  from  n  perpendicular  to  this  axis  Iiy  an  angular 
imount  etjual  to,  and  in  the  direction  of,  the  sun's  declination. 
IXnth  these  angles  properiy  set,  and  the  line  of  collimation 
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turned  upon  the-  sun,  the  vertical  plane  through  the  terrestTlal 
hoe  of  sight,  and  the  polar  axis  must  lie  in  the  meridian,  for 


otherwise  any  motion  of  the  hnc  of  coilimation  about  its  a 
would  not  bring  it  upon  the  sun. 

In  Fig.  to  is  shown  a  cut  of  this  instrument  as  man^ 
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tured  by  Young  &  Sons,  Philadelphia.  The  polar  axis  is  shown 
at/,  and  the  terrestrial  line  of  sight  is  defined  by  the  slits  in 
the  vertical  sights,  the  same  as  in  the  needle-compass.  The 
line  of  coUimation  is  defined  by  a  lens  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
•m)  a,  and  a  silver  plate  at  the  lower  end,  containing  gradua- 
tions with  which  the  image  of  the  sun.  as  formed  by  the  lens, 
I  made  to  coincide.  The  polar  axis  is  given  the  proper  incH- 
lation  by  means  of  the  latitude-arc  /,  and  the  line  of  collima- 
1  is  inclined  from  a  perpendicular  to  this  axis  by  an  amount 
qoal  to  the  sun's  declination  by  means  of  the  declination-arc 
I.  When  these  arcs  are  properly  .set,  the  arm  a  is  revolved 
rut  the  polar  axis,  and  the  whole  instrument  about  its  verti- 
cil axis,  until  the  image  of  the  sun  is  properly  fixed  on  the 
iocs  of  the  silver  plate,  when  the  terrestrial  line  of  sight,  as 
tefincd  by  the  vertical  slits,  lies  in  the  true  meridian.  Any 
sired  bearing  may  now  be  turned  off  by  means  of  the  hori- 
ntal  circle  and  vernier,  shown  at  i:  The  accuracy  with 
irhich  the  meridian  is  obtained  with  this  instrument  depends 
a  the  time  of  day,  and  on  the  accuracy  with  which  the  lati- 
;-  and  declination-angles  arc  set  off.  It  is  necessary  to  at- 
nd  carefully,  therefore,  to  the 
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4d.  To  make  the  Plane  of  the  Bubbles  perpendicular  to 
the  Vertical  Axis,— This  is  done  by  reversals  about  the  vcrti- 
.1  axis,  the  same  as  with  the  nccdle-compass. 

47-  To  adjust  the  Lines  of  CoUimation. — The  declinatton- 
a  has  two  lines  of  coUimation  that  should  be  made  paml- 
L  As  it  is  shown  in  the  figure,  it  Js  set  for  a  south  decUna 
m\.  This  is  the  position  it  will  occupy  from  Sept.  20  to 
'arch  20.  Vi'hen  the  sun  has  a  north  declination,  as  from 
larch  20  to  Sept.  20,  the  dcclinatjon-arm  is  revolved    180" 

•ut  the  polar  axis,  and  a  line  of  coUimation  established  by 
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a  lens  and  a  graduated  disk  on  opposite  ends  from  those  pre- 
viously used.  Each  end  of  this  arm,  therefore,  has  both  a  lens 
and  a  disk,  each  set  of  which  establishes  a  line  of  coUimation. 
The  second  adjustment  consists  in  making  these  two  lines  of  col' 
limation  parallel  to  each  other.  They  are  made  parallel  to  each 
other  by  making  both  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  blocks  con- 
taining the  lenses  and  disks.  To  effect  this,  the  arm  must  be 
detached  and  laid  upon  an  auxiliary  frame  which  is  attached 
in  the  place  of  the  arm,  and  which  is  called  an  adjuster.  With 
the  latitude-  and  declination-arc  set  approximately  for  the  given 
time  and  place,  lay  the  declination-arm  upon  the  adjuster,  and 
bring  the  sun's  image  upon  the  disk.  Now  turn  the  arm  care- 
fully bottom  side  up  (not  end  for  end)  and  see  if  the  sun's 
image  comes  between  the  equatorial  lines  on  the  disk.*  If  not, 
adjust  the  disk  for  one  half  the  displacement,  and  reverse  again 
for  a  check.  When  this  disk  is  adjusted,  turn  the  arm  end  for 
end,  and  adjust  the  other  disk  in  a  similar  manner.  Having 
now  made  both  lines  of  collimation  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the 
blocks,  they  are  parallel  to  each  other. 

48.  To  make  the  Declination-arc  read  Zero  when  the 
Line  of  Collimation  is  at  Right  Angles  to  the  Polar  Axis. 
— Set  the  vernier  on  the  declination-arc  to  read  zero.  By  any 
means  bring  the  line  of  collimation  upon  the  sun.  When 
carefully  centred  on  the  disk,  revolve  the  arm  180°  quickly 
about  the  polar  axis,  and  see  if  the  image  now  falls  exactly 
on  the  other  disk.  If  not,  move  the  declination-arm  by 
means  of  the  tangent-screw  until  the  image  falls  exactly  on 
the  disk.  Read  the  declination-arc,  loosen  the  screws  in  the 
vernicr-plate,  and  move  it  back  over  one  half  its  distance 
from  the  zero-reading.  Centre  the  image  again,  reverse  180**, 
and  test.  This  adjustment  depends  on  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  lines  of  collimation.     If  the  vernier-scale  is  not  adjustable. 


*  It  would  not  be  expected  to  fall  between  the  hour-lines  on  the  disk,  since 
some  time  has  elapsed. 
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.one  half  the  total  movement  is  the  index  error  of  the  dcclina- 
lUon-arc,  and  mu^t  be  taken  into  account  in  all  settings  on  this 
*rc. 

The  two  prccL-tling  adjustments  should  be  made  near  the 
middle  of  the  d;iy. 

49.  Toadjust  the  Vernier  of  the  Latitude-arc. — Find  the 
iatitudc  of  the  place,  either  from  a  good  map  ur  by  a  transit- 
>bservation,  Set  up  the  compass  .1  few  minutes  before  noon, 
Itith  the  true  declination  set  off  for  the  given  day  and  hour, 
firing  the  hne  of  collimation  upon  the  sun,  having  it  clamped 

,  the  plane  of  the  sights,  or  at  the  twelve-hour  angle,  and 
follow  it  by  moving  the  lalitude-arc  by  means  of  ihe  tangent- 
crew,  and  by  turning  the  instrument  on  its  vertical  axis. 
When  the  sun  has  attained  its  highest  altitude,  read  the  lati^ 
lude-arc.  Compare  this  with  the  known  latitude.  Move  the 
iremieron  this  arc  until  it  reads  the  true  latitude;  or.  if  this 
euinot  be  done,  the  difference  is  the  index  error  of  (he  latitude- 
irc  If,  however,  the  latitude  used  with  the  instrument  be 
that  obtained  by  it,  as  above  described,  then  no  attention  need 
be  paid  to  this  error.  This  error  is  only  important  when  the 
truclatitudc  is  used  with  the  instrument  in  finding  the  meridian, 
Df  where  the  true  latitude  of  the  place  is  to  be  found  by  the  ir:- 
Rtrument.  In  using  the  solar  compa^,  therefore,  ahvays  use 
the  latitttiif  as  j^ii'rn  by  that  iuntrutiuitt  by  a  tturidian  obiema- 
tioH  (Hf  the  sun.* 

50.  To  make  the  Terrestrial  Line  of  Sight  and  the  Polar 
Axis  lie  in  the  same  Vertical  Plane. — This  should  be  done  by 
Uie  maker.  The  vertical  plane  that  is  really  brought  into  the 
meridian  by  a  solar  observation  is  that  containing  the  polar 

>,  and  by  as  much  as  the  plane  of  the  sights  deviates  from 


4 


*  Since  the  nid  mar  cron  Uie  iner)>lli 
anc  of  niter  nimn  noon.  ih!i  iibicrvaiir 
Bnoraficr  lao'cWk  mun  liire.  Il  is, 
iha  Mn  itf  tmimimtitian 
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this  plane,  by  so  much  will  all  bearings  be  in  error.  The  best 
test  of  this  adjustment  is  to  establish  a  true  meridian  by  the 
transit  by  observations  on  a  circumpolar  star ;  and  then  by 
making  many  observations  on  this  line,  in  both  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  one  may  determine  whether  or  not  the  horizontal 
bearings  should  have  an  index-correction  applied. 


USE  OF  THE  SOLAR  COMPASS. 

51.  The  Solar  Compass  is  used  on  land  and  other  surveys 
where  the  needle-compass  is  either  too  inaccurate,  or  where, 
from  local  attraction,  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  too  vari- 
able to  be  accurately  determined  for  all  points  in  the  survey. 
Where  there  is  no  local  attraction,  however,  and  the  declination 
of  the  needle  is  well  known,  the  advantages  of  the  solar  com- 
pass in  accuracy  are  fairly  offset  by  several  disadvantages  in  its 
use  which  do  not  obtain  with  the  needle-compass.  Thus,  the 
solar  compass  should  never  be  used  when  the  sun  is  less  than 
one  hour  above  the  horizon,  or  less  than  one  hour  from  noon. 
Of  course  it  cannot  be  used  in  cloudy  weather.  For  such  times 
as  these  bearings  may  be  obtained  by  a  needle  which  is  always 
attached,  but  then  the  instrument  becomes  a  needle-com- 
pass simply.  It  is  also  much  more  trouble,  and  consumes 
more  time  in  the  field  than  the  needle-compass.  But  more 
significant  than  any  of  these  is  the  fact  that  if  the  adjustments 
are  not  carefully  attended  to,  the  error  in  the  bearing  of  a  line 
may  be  much  greater  by  the  solar  compags  than  is  likely  to 
be  made  by  the  needle-compass,  when  there  is  no  local  attrac- 
tion. It  is  possible,  however,  to  do  much  better  work  with 
the  solar  compass  than  can  be  done  with  the  needle-com- 
pass. 

52.  To  find  the  Declination  of  the  Sun. — On  account  of 
the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  the 
sun  is  seen  north  of  the  celestial  equator  in  summer,  and  south 
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of  it  in  winter.     This  deviation,  north  or  south  of  the  equator, 
is  called  north  or  south  declination,  and  is  measured  from  any  I 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  in  degrees  of  arc. 

On  about  the  2ist  of  June  the  sun  reaches  its  most  northern 
declination,  and  begins  slowly  to  return.  Its  most  southern 
point  is  reached  about  December  21st.  In  June  and  Ucccm- 
ber,  therefore,  the  sun  is  changing  its  declination  most  slowly, 
while  at  the  intervening  quadrant-points  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
March  and  September,  it  is  changing  its  declination  most 
rapidly,  being  as  much  as  one  minute  in  arc  (or  one  hour  in  ' 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  must  regard  the  decli- 
nation of  the  sun  as  a  constantly  changing  quantity,  and, 
for  any  given  day's  work,  a  table  of  declinations  must  be 
made  out  for  each  hour  of  the  day.  The  American  Ephcmcns 
2nd  Nautical  Almanac  gives  the  declination  of  the  sun  for  noon 
of  each  day  of  the  year  for  both  Greenwich  and  Washington. 
Since  the  time  universally  used  in  this  country  is  so  many 
hours  from  Greenwich,  it  is  best  to  use  the  Greenwich  declina- 
tions. Since,  also,  we  are  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  hours  west 
of  Greenwich,  the  declination  given  in  the  almanac  for  Green- 
wich noon  of  any  day  will  correspond  to  the  declination  here 
»t  7. 6,  S,  or  4  o'clock  A.M.  of  the  same  date,  according  as  East- 

1,  Central,  Mountain,  or  Western  time  is  used.  As  this 
standard  time  is  seldom  more  than  30  minutes  dilTercnt  from 
local  time,  and  as  this  could  never  affect  the  declination  by  more 
than  30  seconds  of  arc,  it  will  here  be  considered  sufficient  to 
correct  the  Greenwich  declination  by  the  change,  as  found  for 
the  standard  time  used.  Thus,  if  Central  (90th  meridian)  time 
is  used,  the  declination  given  in  the  almanac  is  the  declination 
at  6  o'clock  A.M.  at  the  place  of  observation.  To  this  mu«t  be 
added  (algebraically)  the  hourly  change  in  declination,  which  is  \ 
also  given  in  the  almanac,  A  tabic  may  thus  be  prepared,  giv- 
ing the  declination  for  each  hour  of  the  day. 

SJ.  To  correct  the  Declination  for  Refraction.— All  rays  j 
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of  light  coming  to  the  earth  from  exterior  bodies  are  refracted 
downward,  thus  causing  such  bodies  to  appear  higher  than 
they  really  are.  This  refraction  is  zero  for  normal  (vertical) 
lines,  and  increases  towards  the  horizon.  It  varies  largely, 
also,  with  the  special  temperature,  pressure,  and  hydrometricat 
condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Tables  of  refraction  give  only 
the  mean  values,  and  these  may  differ  largely  from  the  values 
found  for  any  given  time,  especially  for  lines  near  the  horizon. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  all  astronomical  observations  made 
near  the  horizon  are  very  uncertain.  There  is  but  one  setting 
on  the  solar  compass  that  has  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  and  that  is  the  declination.  Now,  the  re- 
fraction changes  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  body  ;  and  by  so 
much  as  a  change  in  the  altitude  changes  the  declination,  by 
so  much  does  the  apparent  declination  differ  from  the  trueA^Q" 
lination.  Evidently  it  is  the  apparent  declination  that  should 
be  set  off.  When  the  sun  is  on  the  meridian,  the  change  in 
altitude  has  its  full  effect  in  changing  the  declination,  but  at 
other  times  the  change  in  declination  is  less  than  the  change 
in  altitude. 

The  correction  to  the  declination  due  to  refraction  is  found 
from  the  following  final  equations  :  * 

tan  N  =  cot  (p  cos  /, 

sin  iV^       ^      ^ 

tan  a  =  7-^: ^ryr  tan  /, 

^        cos  {6  •\-  N)  ' 

cot  (S  +  N) 

tan  3  =  ^^ -y 

cos  g 

cfS   —  ^  dz  cos  y, 


♦See  Chauvenet's   *' Spherical   Astronomy,"  vol.  i.,  p.  171,  and  Doolittle's 
"  Practical  Astronomy,"  p.  159. 
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where  qi  ~  latitude  ;  /  =  hour  angle  from  the  meridian ;  S  = 
declination  of  sun  ;  i  =  zenith  distance  of  sun  ;  ^Vand  g  being 
auxiliary  angles  to  facilitate  the  computation. 

From  these  equations  we  may  compute  the  auxiliary  angle  J 
^,and  the  zenith  distance  c,  for  each  hour  from  noon,  for  cvciyl 
day  of  the  year.  Then  from  a  table  of  mean  refractions,  gtvingl 
the  refraction  for  given  <iltitude§.  or  zenith  distances,  which  i^ 
i&,  we  may  find  the  corresponding  rfri,  which  is  the  correction! 
lo  be  applied  to  the  declination  for  refraction. 

In  this  manner  the  following  table  has  been  computed  fori 
the  latitude  of  40".  For  any  other  latitude  the  correction  iai 
found  by  rauUiplying  the  correction  given  in  the  table  by  the-l 
corres|»onding  coefficient,  as  given  in  the  table  "  Latitude  Co- 1 
efficients."  These  coeflicients  were  obtained  by  plotting  the  I 
ratios  of  the  actual  refraction  at  the  different  latitudes  lo  that  1 
at  latitude  40°,  for  each  hour  from  7  A.M.  to  5  r.M.  and  frjr  the  1 
various  declinations.  Il  was  found  that  this  ratio  was  almoitt  I 
a  constant,  except  for  very  low  altitudes,  where  the  inherent  J 
uncertainties  of  an  observation  are  very  large,  from  the  .tctual  I 
refraction  varying  so  largely  from  the  mean,  as  given  in  the  J 
tables.  A  mean  value  of  this  ratio  was  chosen,  therefore,,] 
which  enables  the  corrections  at  other  latitudes  to  be  found  in  I 
terms  of  those  in  latitude  40''  without  material  error.  These  J 
ratios  arc  given  in  the  Table  of  Latitude  Coefficients, 


Let  it  be  required  to  prepare  a  tabic  of  declination  settingsl 
for  a  point  whose  latitude  is  38'  30',  which  lies  in  the  "  Central  1 
Time  Belt."  and  for  April  5,  1890. 

SJnce  the  time  is  6  h,  earlier  than  that  at  Greenwich,  the  1 
declination  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  Greenwich  mean  noon  J 
(6"  9'  57")  is  the  declination  for  the  given  place  at  6  A.M.  If  i 
the  point  were  in  the  "  Eastern  Time  Belt  "  it  would  be  the  ] 
declination  at  7  A.M.,  etc.  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  prepare  J 
declination  settings  from  7  A  M.  to  5  p.m.     From  the  table  oEl 
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49             I 

38 

20 

.40 

35 

.82 

50             I. 

42 

21 

.42 

36 

•85 

51             I. 

47 

22 

44 

37 

.89 

52             I. 

53 

23 

46 

38 

.92 

53              I. 

58 

24 

.48 

39 

.96 

54              I 

64 

25 

50 

40 

1. 00 

55              I- 

70 

26 

•53 

41 

T.04 

56             I. 

76 

27 

56 

42 

1.08 

57              I. 

82 

28 

59 

43 

1. 12 

58              I. 

88 

29 

62 

44 

1. 16 

59              I 

1 

94 

Note. — For  any  other  latitude  than  40"  the  refraction  corrections  given  in  tbc 
preceding;  table  are  to  be  multiplied  by  the  coefficients  given  in  this  table  to  obtain 
the  true  refraction  corrections  for  that  latitude. 

latitude  corrections  we  find  that  the  refraction  corrections  will 
be  .94  of  those  given  in  the  table.  The  following  table  of 
declination  settings  may  now  be  made  out : 


Hour. 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


Declination. 

Reff.  Cor. 

+  6«»  10'  54" 

+  a'  00" 

6    11    51 

+  X    xo 

6    13   47 

+       5« 

^    13   44 

+       4« 

6    14   41 

+       37 

Setting. 

Hour. 

+  6"  19'  54" 

I 

6    13  01 

a 

6    13   38 

3 

6    14   as 

4 

6    15   18 

5 

Declination. 

+  60  16'  35" 
6    17   31 
6    18  38 
6    19  25 

6     20    32 


Rclr.  Cor.       Setting. 


+       37"  +  6»  17'  la" 

+        4<  1        6    18    X2 

+        51  6    iq   19 

+  x'  xo"  6    90  35 

+  2    00  6    33  as 


From  March  20th  to  September  20th  the  declination  is 
positive,  while  from  September  20th  to  March  20th  it  is  nega- 
tive. From  December  20th  to  June  20th  the  hourly  correction 
is  positive,  while  from  June  20th  to  December  20th  it  is  nega- 
tive. The  refraction  correction  is  always  positive.  Particular 
attention  must  be  given  to  all  these  signs  in  making  out  the 
^Able  of  declination  settings. 
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54«  Errors  in  Azimuth  due  to  Errors  in  the  Declina- 
tion and  Latitude  Angles. — The  spherical  triangle  involved 
in  an  observation  by  the  solar  compass  is  shown 
in  Fig.  1 1,  where  Pis  the  pole,  Z  the  zenith,  and      fcj] 
S  the  sun.     Then 

the  angle  at      P=t,  the   hour-angle    from    the 

meridian ; 
At  the  azimuth  from  the  north 

point ; 
y,  the  variable  or  parallactic 

angle, 
the  co-latitude  =  90°  —  0 ; 
the  co-declination  =  90°  —  6 ; 
the  co-altitude,  or  zenith  dis- 
tance =  90°  —  A. 


(< 


<i 


<4 


« 


z= 


5  = 


Also,  the  arc  PZ 

PS 
ZS 


Taking  the  parenthetical  notation  of  the  figure,  wc  have, 
from  spherical  trigonometry, 

cos  {a)  =  cos  {c)  cos  {b)  -f-  sin  (c)  sin  {b)  cos  {A), 
But  in  terms  of  *,  0,  A.  and  A,  this  becomes 

sin  <y  =  sin  0  sin  //  +  cos  0  cos  h  cos  A,      .     .     .     (1) 

In  a  similar  manner,  from  two  other  fundamental  equations 
of  the  spherical  triangle,  we  may  write 


cos  S  cos  /  =  cos  0  sin  A  —  sin  0  cos  h  cos  A  ; 
cos  <y  sin  /  =  cos  //  sin  A, 


(2> 

(3) 


If  we  differentiate  equation  (i)  with  reference  to  A  and  S^ 


so  SUR  V£  YING. 


and  then  with  reference  to  A  and  0,  we  obtain,  after  some 
reductions  by  the  aid  of  equations  (2)  and  (3) 

*dA^= ^4— (4) 

cos  0  sm  /  ^^' 

'and  dA^  =  +  -^^ — ;, (5) 

cos  0  tan  /  ^"^^ 

Now,  if  the  change  (or  error)  in  d  and  0  be  taken  as  i  minute 
of  arc,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  settings  for  declination  or  lati- 
tude be  erroneous  by  that  amount,  either  from  errors  in  the 
instrumental  adjustments  or  othei-wise,  then  equations  (4)  and 
(5)  show  what  is  the  error  due  to  this  cause  in  the  azimuth,  or 
in  the  direction  of  the  meridian,  as  found.  In  the  following 
table,  values  of  dAi  and  dA^  are  given  for  various  values  of 
0  and  /  (latitude  and  hour-angle).  In  this  table  no  attention 
is  paid  to  signs,  as  it  is  intended  mainly  to  show  the  size  of  the 
errors  to  which  the  work  is  liable  from  inaccurate  settings  for 
declination  and  latitude;  the  values  may,  however,  be  used  as 
corrections  to  the  observed  azimuths  from  such  inaccuracies  by 
observing  the  instructions  in  the  appended  note. 

*  dAh  signifies  the  change  in  A  due  to  a  small  change,  d^^  in  d,  the  other 
functions  involved   in  equation  (i)  remaining  constant.      Similarly  for  dA  , 
when   <p  alone  changes.     The  derivation  of  equations  (4)  and  (5)  involves  a 
knowledge  of  the  irfinitesimal  calculus. 


I  :i.    ..    » 
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TABLE  OF   ERRORS   IN   AZIMUTH   (BY  SOLAR   CO.MPASS)  FOR  i 
ERROR   IN   DECLINATION   OR   LATITUDE. 


I 

HOUIL 

I'uK  1'  Error  in  Declination. 

For  i'  Error  in  Latitudr. 

Lat.  30* 

Lat.  40« 

Lat.  5o« 

1     Lai.  30* 

1 

Lat.  4o« 

I-al.  5o«» 

11.30  A.M.     ) 
12.30  PM.     p* 

8'.85 

lO'.O 

I2'.9 

8'.77 

992 

11.8 

1 
1 

II    A.M.  \ 
I    P.M.    \ 

446 

5  05 

6.01 

1 

!      4.33 

4.87 

5.80 

10  A.M.  \ 
2   P.M.    ) 

2.31 

2.61 

3.II 

1 

2  .00 

1 

1 
2  .26               2  .70 

9  A.M.  ) 

3  P.M.  f  •    •  •  • 

1 .63 

1.85 

2  .20 

1 

i    1. 15 

1 

I  .30 

1 .56    ; 

1 
1 

8  am) 

4  PM.  f 

1.34 

1.51 

I  .80 

0.67 

0.75 

1 

0.<|0 

7    A.M.  \ 

5  P.M.  \ 

1.20 

1.35 

I  .61 

0.31 

0.35 

0.37 

6   A.M.  ) 

6  P.M.   \ 

1. 15 

I  .30 

1.56 

0.00 

0  00 

0.00 

Note. — Azimuths  observed  with  erroneous  declination  or  co-latitude  may  be 
corrected  by  this  table  by  observing  that  for  the  line  of  collimation  set  too  hii^h, 
the  aximuth  of  any  h*ne/nwf  the  south  point  in  the  dircnlon  S.W.N  E.  is 
found  too  small  in  the  forenoon  and  too  large  in  the  nftenuHtn  by  the  tabular 
amounts  for  each  minute  of  error  in  the  altitude  of  the  solar  line  of  sight.  The 
reverse  is  true  for  this  line  set  too  low. 

Several  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this  table 
and  from  equations  (4)  and  (5). 

First — That  the  solar  compass  should  never  be  used  between 
II  A.M.  and  I  P.M.,  and  preferably  not  between  10  a.m.  and  2 
P.M.,  if  the  best  results  are  desired. 

Second — That  at  6  o'clock  A.M.  and  P.M.,  when  the  line  of  col- 
limation lies  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, no  small  change  in  the  latitude-arc  will  affect  the  accu- 
racy of  the  result. 
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Third — From  equations  (4)  and  (5),  we  see  that  the  errors 
from  declination  and  from  latitude  have  opposite  sig^s,  or 
that  errors  from  like  erroneous  settings  in  declination  and 
co-latitude  have  the  same  sign.  Therefore,  if  the  declination- 
angle  be  erroneously  set  off,  and  the  co-latitude-angle  be  also 
affected  by  an  equal  error  in  the  opposite  direction^  then  the  two 
resulting  errors  in  azimuth  will  tend  to  compensate.  From  the 
table  it  may  be  seen  that  for  the  same  latitude  and  hour-angle 
they  would  nearly  balance  each  other  numerically.  If,  there- 
fore, the  declination-angle  be  affected  by  an  error,  and  the  co- 
latitude  of  the  place  then  found  by  a  meridian  observation  with 
the  compass^  the  error  of  the  declination  will  appear  in  the  re- 
suiting  co-latitude^  with  the  opposite  sign.  In  this  way  any  con- 
stant error  in  the  declination-angle  may  be  nearly  eliminated. 

Fourth — The  best  times  of  day  for  using  the  solar  compass  are 
from  7  to  10  A.M.  and  from  2  to  5  P.M.  So  far  as  the  instru- 
mental errors  are  concerned,  the  greater  the  hour-angle  the 
better  the  observation ;  but  when  the  sun  is  near  the  horizon, 
the  uncertainties  in  the  refraction  may  cause  unknown  errors 
of  considerable  size. 

Fifth — That  for  a  given  error  in  the  setting  for  declination  or 
latitude  the  resulting  error  in  azimuth  will  have  opposite  signs 
in  forenoon  and  afternoon.  For,  in  equations  (4)  and  (5),  the 
hour-angle,  /,  has  different  signs  before  and  after  noon ;  and 
therefore  sin  t  and  tan  t  change  sign,  thus  changing  the  sign 
of  the  expression.  If,  therefore,  a  loo'clock  azimuth  is  in 
error  5'  in  one  direction  from  erroneous  settings,  a  2-o*clock 
observation  with  the  same  instrument  should  give  an  azimuth 
5'  in  error  in  the  opposite  direction. 

55.  Solar  Attachments  arc  appliances  fitted  upon  transit- 
instruments  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  meridian,  the  same 
as  is  done  by  the  solar  compass.  The  principles  of  construc- 
tion and  use  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  solar  compass,  the 
application  of  these  principles  being  quite  various,  however, 
giving  rise  to  several  forms  of  attachments,  some  of  which  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  transit.  Their  adjust- 
ments and  limitations  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  here  given. 
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EXERCISES   WIT}!   THE   SULAR   COMI'ASS. 

56.  Dclcrminc  b  iruc  meridian  line  by  an  obEerv»li<>n  on  a  ritcumpoUt 
Mar  or  otherwise,  by  either  the  compass  or  transit,     S«t  the  solar  comiioss  up 

n  one  point  M  thin  line  with  a  targei  »ct  at  anuiher  point  on  the  established 
inldlan.  Having  carefully  a^ljusted  the  compass,  set  t<ic  declinalion-arc  10  the 
:ght  angle  for  the  givtn  dny  anit  hour,  rorrecied  for  refraction,  and  make  a 
irridiin  iibsrrvation  on  the  sun  for  latitude.  U  the  true  latitude  of  the  place  Is 
the  difference  will  be  the  Index  error  of  the  latitude-arc.  Leave  the  lati' 
ade-arc  scl  at  the  readings  obtained  by  the  tneridiari  observation  (whether  il  is 
he  true  lalilude  or  not),  and  matle  a  series  of  detcrnii nations  of  the  meridian  by 
b«  compass  at  various  tim«s  of  day.  Tbcs«  will  usually  be  in  error  from  the 
rue  meridian  by  small  amounts.  Determine  the  siie  of  these  errors  by  lurn- 
RS  upon  the  tarael  and  reading  the  horliontsl  circle.  Record  these  errors, 
ritli  the  lime  of  day  and  name  ol  observer.  Each  student  should  moltc  a 
criei  of  such  observations,  determining  for  himself  the  errors  to  wtiich  the 
rorlc  is  liable.  The  same  meridian  may  be  used  for  all.  after  it  has  been  prop- 
nly  checked  by  duplicnle  observations. 

57.  Set  the  latitude  or  declination  angle  any  3  from  its  inie  value,  and 
ibMrve  at  various  hours  of  the  d.ijr,  and  sec  if  the  resulting  errors  in  aiimulh 
»«  tbovi  three  titnes  iliose  given  in  the  table.  Note  that  these  resulting  errors 
we  )■  opposite  ilireciions  and  equal  iti  amount  in  fore-  and  after  nixm  nbserva- 
)o<». 

jt.  Witli  the  solar  compass  on  the  meridian  as  l>efnic,  select  a  series  of 

mini*,  six  or  more,  which  arc  fixed  and  plainly  visible  thrnuith  the  slits.     Find 

ha  bearing  to  each  of  these  points  by  a  separate  observation  on  the  sun  in 

IMii  case,  f^riig  >"  .tllrulian  la  Ikr  lirftt  tH  ike  Irut  meridian.      Remove   the 

let  another  student,  ignorant  of  ihc  first  bearmgs,  set  the 

ne«dlecnmpa«s  over  the  same  point,     Hrii'i;  the  line  uf  sight  upon 

tai|ei  and  make  the  needle  read  louih  by  moving  the  vernier  on  the  decll> 

ioo-«K.     In  other  words,  set  ufl  the  declination  of  the  needle.     The  bear- 

■  ghrcn  by  the  needle  compass  should  now  agree  with  tbu«e  obtained  by  the 
a  compass.     Read  upon  the  serl«  of  selected  points,  obtaining  the  lieaf' 

■  to  the  nearest  five  minutes.  Let  a  third  itudenl  take  a  transit  (or  the  solar 
ipMM  would  do)  and  find  thr  true  bearings  of  the  selected  points  with  refer 
•  la  ibc  established  meridian.  Compare  results  and  so  obtain  some  data 
ilgterminlng  the  reUtive  accuracy  of  the  solar  and  lh=  ncrdle-roiiipuM, 
;  menn  ol  two  ailmulli!>  by  the  solar  compass  taken  on  the  !<iime  lineal 
a)  Itiictvuls  from  noon  should  be  the  true  aiimuth  of  the  line  if  the  insiru 
11  has  not  changed  ita  adjuaiments  in  ihn  mean  lime.  This  is  the  way  to 
1  tke  Itue  aiimulh  of  a  line  by  the  solar  compaiit. 

59.  Run  a  ilnc  over  a  series  ol  paints  (six  or  more)  in  the  forenoon  bv  li.e 


1 
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solar  compass,  and  determine  the  bearings.  In  the  afternoon  run  it  back  again, 
usiu^  the  bearitti^s  obtained  in  the  forenoon,  set  other  stakes  where  the  points  arc 
not  coincident  with  the  old  ones,  and  note  the  residual  discrepancy  at  the  close 
of  the  work.  Divide  this  by  twice  the  length  of  the  line,  and  this  is  the  error 
of  closure  due  to  erroneous  bearings.  The  chain  may  be  used  on  the  first  run- 
ning of  the  line,  but  on  the  retracing  the  stakes  may  be  set  opposite  the  first 
ones,  if  not  coincident.  The  object  is  to  determine  how  much  or  the  error  of 
closure  in  surveying  may  be  attributed  to  erroneous  bearings. 

Do  the  same  with  the  needle  compass  and  compare  results.      The  points 
need  not  be  in  line,  nor  need  they  enclose  an  area. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

INSTRUMENTS   KOR    DETERMINING   HORIZONTAL  LINES. 

PLUMII-LINE   AND   llUllliLE. 

6a  The  Plumb-line  and  the  Bubble-tube  are  nt  once  the 
;  simple,  universal,  and  essential  of  ;ill  .ippliances  used  in 
urveying  and  astronomical  work.  Without  them  neither  the 
Kcnitli  nor  the  horizon  could  be  effect  ualSy  determined,  and  the 
determination  of  altitudes  and  of  horizontal  lines  and  planes 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  Even  azimuths,  bearings,  and 
horizontal  angles  require  that  the  circle  by  which  they  arc  ob- 
tained shall  be  brought  into  a  horizontal  position. 

The  direction  of  the  plumb-line  is  by  definition  a  vertical 
line,  pointing  to  the  zenith,  and  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  this 
line  is /vr  that  point  a  horizontal  plane.  As  no  two  plumb- 
lines  can  be  parallel,  so  no  two  planes,  respectively  horizontal 
t  two  diflcrcnt  positions  on  the  earth's  surface,  can  be  par> 
ftllet. 

Parallel  horizontal  planes  can  only  be  planes  at  different 
levattons.  all  horizontal  for  a  single  position  on  the  earth's 
lurface. 

A  ievfl surface  is  a  surface  (not  a  plane)  which  is  at  every 
Knnt  perpendicular  to  a  plumb-line  at  th.-it  point.  If  the 
»ith  were  covered  with  a  fluid  in  a  quiescent  state,  the  siir- 
e  of  th[<i  fluid  would  be  a  level  surface.  This  surface  would 
put  be  a  true  oblate  spheroid,  but  would  in  places  vary  several 
hundred  feet  (rotn  such  a  mean  spheroidal  surface.  This  is 
2  to  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  not  a  homogeneous  body. 
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thus  causing  the  centre  of  mass  to  deviate  from  the  centre  of 
form.  Owing  also  to  much  irregularity  in  the  distribution  of 
the  mass,  with  respect  to  the  form  of  the  earth,  there  are  many 
irregular  deviations  of  the  plumb-line'^  from  any  one  point.  A 
level  surface  follows  all  such  deviations. 

A  bubble-tube  is  a  round  glass  tube  bent  or  ground  so  that 
its  inside  upper  surface  is  circular  on  a  longitudinal  section. 
This  is  nearly  filled  with  ether,  the  remaining  space  being 
occupied  with  ether-vapor,  which  forms  the  bubble.  This 
tube  is  usually  graduated  to  assist  in  determining  the  exact 
position  of  the  bubble  in  the  tube.  If  the  tube  has  been 
ground  to  a  perfect  circular  longitudinal  section,  then  a  longi- 
tudinal  line  tangent  to  this  inner  surface  at  the  centre  of  the  air- 
bubble  is  a  level  line^  \\\  whatever  part  of  the  tube  the  bubble 
may  lie.  If  this  were  not  a  level  line,  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  bubble  would  not  occupy  its  highest  possible  position  and 
would  move  until  it  did.  Since  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
a  bubble  in  a  tube  is  determined  by  reading  the  position  of  its 
ends  and  taking  the  mean,  it  is  necessary  that  the  arc  shall  be 
of  uniform  curvature — that  is,  circular. 

A  line  tangent  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  bubble-tube  at 
its  centre,  as  defined  by  the  graduations  (or  another  line  parallel 
to  it)  is  called  the  axis  of  the  bubble.  When  the  bubble  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  tube,  therefore,  its  axis  is  horizontal. 

Propositioji  L  If  a  bubble-tube  be  rigidly  attached  to  a 
frame,  and  if  this  frame  be  reversed  on  two  supports  lying  in 
the  vertical  plane  through  the  bubble-axis,  the  supporting 
points  are  level  when  the  bubble  occupies  the  same  portion  of 
the  tube  in  both  positions  of  frame,  whether  this  be  the  centre 


*  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  United  States,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  deviations  of  the  plumb-line  (Clarke's  Spheroid  being  used)  have  been 
found  as  great  as  lo  or  12  seconds  of  arc.  See  Primary  Triangulation  of  the 
U.  S.  Lake  Survey. 
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or  not ;  providing,  of  course,  that  the  points  of  suppori  on  tlic 
frame  were  identical  in  the  two  cases, 

For,  the  tangent  horizontal  lines  being  identical  in  the  two 
positions  of  the  bubble,  the  vertical  distances  from  this  line  to 
the  points  of  support  must  be  equal,  olherwiso  the  direct  and 
reversed  positions  would  not  give  identical  tangent  lines.  The 
points  of  support  arc  therefore  in  a  horizontal  line. 

Proposition  II.  If  a  bubble-tube  be  revolved  about  an  axis 
in  such  a  way  that  the  bubble  keefs  a  constant  p.isition  in  the 
fubf,  the  axis  of  revolution  is  vertical. 

For,  since  the  bubble-tube  maintains  a  constant  inclination 
to  the  horizon  (this  inclination  bting  zero  when  the  bubble  is 
in  the  centre),  the  plane  of  motion  can  have  no  vertical  com- 
ponent, and,  therefore,  the  axis  of  revolution  must  be  vertical. 

Cor.  I.  Similarly  we  may  say  that  if  a  bubble-tube  be  re- 
volved tSo"  about  an  axis,  and  if  the  bubble  have  the  same 
reading  in  the  two  positions,  then  the  plane  of  revolution  has 
>  vertical  component  in  the  direction  of  the  bubble-a.>cis,  and 
therefore  the  axis  of  revolution  lies  in  a  vertical  plane  at  right 
angles  to  the  bubble-iixis.  If  the  same  test  be  made  for  any 
pthertwo  horixontal  positions  180*"  apart  (preferably  90°  from 
first  position)  and  the  bubble  have  the  s.ime  reading  in  the 
*wo  cases,  then  the  axis  of  revolution  lies  in  a  vertical  plane  at 
light  angles  to  these  new  positions  of  bubble-axis,  and  there- 
fore  it  lies  at  the  intersection  of  these  two  vertical  planes,  or  it 
is  vertical.  If  two  bubble-tubes  (not  parallel  to  each  other 
and  preferably  at  right  angles)  be  rigidly  attached  to  a  frame 
that  revolves  about  an  axis,  and  if  e.-ich  bubble  has  the  same 
reading  in  two  positions  of  frame  t3o°  apart,  the  axis  of  revo- 
lution is  verlic^,  even  though  the  two  bubbles  do  not  read 
alike  nor  either  is  at  the  middle  of  its  tube. 

Ctir.  2.  In  all  cases  where  a  bubble-tube  has  been  shifted 
iSo'  in  the  same  supports,  or  axis,  the  angular  difference 
;  between  the  two  positions  of  the  bubble  is  twice  the  angulal 
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deviation  of  the  supports  from  a  horizontal,  or  of  the  axis  from 
a  vertical. 

6i.  The  Accurate  Measurement  of  Small  Vertical  An- 
gles is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  bubble  with  greater  read- 
iness and  precision  than  by  any  other  device  known.  For  this 
purpose  the  bubble-tube  should  be  ground  accurately  to  the  arc 
of  a  circle  with  a  long  radius,  and  uniformly  graduated.  Then 
a  given  bubble-movement  in  any  part  of  the  tube  corresponds 
to  a  known  angular  change,  when  the  angular  value  of  a  move- 
ment  of  one  division  in  the  graduated  scale  has  been  deter- 
mined. These  graduations  are  usually  made  on  the  top  of  the 
glass  tube.  To  measure  a  small  angle  by  means  of  the  bubble, 
read  the  two  ends  of  the  bubble  to  divisions  and  tenths,  and 
take  the  one  half-difference  of  end  readings.*  Shift  the  bubble 
a  given  amount  and  read  both  ends  again,  taking  one  half  the 
difference.  The  difference  of  these  two  results  in  divisions  of 
the  scale,  multiplied  by  the  angular  value  of  one  division  on 
the  scale,  is  the  vertical  angle  through  which  the  tube  was 
shifted. 

62.  The  Angular  Value  of  One  Division  of  the  Bubble 
may  be  found  in  various  ways. 

(a)  By  a  telescopic  line  of  sight.  Attach  the  bubble-tube  rig- 
idly  to  a  mounted  telescope,  putting  the  bubble-axis  in  the  plane 
of  the  telescope.  Measure  off  a  convenient  base-line  on  level 
ground  of  from  200  to  500  feet.  Set  the  telescope  at  one  end 
of  this  base,  and  hold  a  rod  vertically  at  the  other.  Bring  the 
bubble  near  one  end  of  its  tube  by  moving  the  telescope  verti- 
cally, and  read  the  two  ends.  Read  the  height  of  the  cross- 
wires  on  the  rod.  Bring  the  bubble  near  the  other  end  of  tube 
and  read  both  the  bubble  and  rod.  Repeat  many  times.  Re- 
duce the  work  by  taking  the  half-difference  of  the  two  end 


*  Bubbles  are  read  from  the  middle  outwards  towards  the  ends.  Then  the 
half-difference  of  end  readings  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  bubble  from 
the  centre  of  the  scale. 
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readings  in  each  case,  thus  giving  the  distcince  of  the  centre  of 
the  bubble  from  the  centre  of  tube  for  each  position.  Take 
the  mean  of  these  results  for  each  set  of  end  readings  sepa- 
rately. If  these  mean  results  were  for  opposite  ends  of  the 
tube,  add  them  together  and  this  gives  the  average  movement 
0/  bubble.  Similarly  take  the  mean  of  the  upper  readings  and 
the  mean  of  the  lower  readings  on  the  rod,  and  lake  the  difTer- 
ence.  and  this  is  the  average  mervcment  of  the  line  of  sight. 
Calling  the  bubble-movement  in  divisions  of  scale  D,  the  move- 
ment on  the  rod,  in  feet,  R,  and  the  length  of  the  base,  in  feet, 
Ji,  we  would  have,  in  seconds  of  arc, 

angular  value  of  1  div.  of  bubble  =  ■,„    . — 7-,.  * 

{b)  By  a  large  vertical  eircle.  Mount  the  bubble  rigidly 
lltpon  the  circle,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the  plane  uf  the 
circle.  Move  the  bubble  from  end  to  end  of  tube,  as  before, 
reading  the  corresponding  angular  changes  directly  upon  the 
circle.  Divide  the  mean  angular  movement  by  the  mean 
movement  of  bubble. 

This  requires  a  lai^e  circle  with  micrometer  attachments, 
luch  as  is  lucd  on  astronomical  instruments. 

(c)  By  a  level  trier.  This  consists  of  a  beam  hinged  at  one 
end  and  moved  vertically  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  at 
the  other.  The  bubble-tube  is  placed  upon  the  beam,  and  the 
bubble  moved  back  and   forth  by  means  of  the  screw,  each 

■olulion  of  which  gives  a  known  angular  movement  to  the 


63.  General  Considerations.— A  bubble  is  sensitive  direct- 
■  as  ihtf  length  of  the  radius  of  curvature,  or  indirectly  .ts  its 
late  of  cur\-aturc.  It  is  also  sensitive  in  proportion  to  its 
kngth,  a  long  bubble!  settling   much   more  quickly  and  ac 

i>  ffrrx  I"  the  lcii|[lh  of  the  air-bnbblc  iUcK.  anil  not  (o  the  glais  tube. 
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curately  than  a  short  one.  Some  bubble-tubes  have  a  cham- 
ber at  one  end  connected  with  the  main  space  by  a  small  hole 
through  *the  bottom  of  the  dividing  partition.  This  enables 
the  length  of  the  bubble  to  be  under  control.  As  ether  ex- 
pands and  contracts  very  largely  with  temperature,  the  bubble 
is  apt  to  be  too  long  in  winter  and  too  short  in  summer  if  the 
chamber  is  not  used.  The  bubble-tube  should  not  be  rigidly 
confined  by  metallic  fastenings  about  its  centre,  if  the  value  of 
one  division  is  significant,  as  the  changes  of  temperature  will 
change  its  curvature.  Bubble-tubes,  or  level-vials  as  they  are 
often  called,  may  be  sealed  by  glass  stoppers  set  in  a  glue 
made  by  dissolving  isinglass  in  hot  water,  and  covering  with 
gold-beater's  skin  set  with  the  same  glue,  the  whole  varnished 
over  when  dry. 

THE   engineer's   LEVEL. 

64.  The  Engineer's  Level  consists  of  a  telescopic  horizon- 
tal line  of  sight  joined  to  a  spii  it-level,  the  whole  properly 
supported  and  revolving  on  a  vertical  axis.  Such  an  instru- 
ment is  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  vertical  parts  of  the  frame 
which  support  the  telescope  are  called  wyes,  and  the  cylindri- 
cal bearings  on  the  telescope-tube  are  called  the  pivot-rings. 
The  telescope  can  be  lifted  out  of  the  wyes  by  loosening  the 
clips  over  the  rings,  these  being  held  by  the  small  pins 
attached  to  strings  and  shown  in  the  cut.  A  clamp  and 
tangent-screw  are  connected  with  the  axis  for  holding  it  to  a 
given  pointing  or  for  moving  it  horizontally  while  clamped. 
The  attached  bubble  enables  the  line  of  sight  in  the  telescope 
to  be  brought  into  a  horizontal  position. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  best  shown  by  the 
sectional  view  given  in  Fig.  13. 

The  objective  is  a  compound  lens,  the  two  parts  having 
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Utw  of  sight  is  the  line  joining  the  two  corresponding  points- 
in  object  and  image  with  which  the  intersection  of  the  cross-' 
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wires  coincides."  Evidently  this  line  of  sight  may  h'c  any*l 
wticre  in  the  field  of  view  within  the  Hmits  of  movement  of  ■ 
the  reticule.  The  line  of  collimation  is  simply  the  true  posi"! 
tion  of  the  line  of  sight.  The  eye  piece  serves  only  to  mag.  I 
nify  the  ima^je,  and  sometimes  to  invert  it,  as  is  the  case  in-l 
the  sectional  view  of  Fig.  i;.  The  image  itself  is  ;ilways  I 
inverted;  and  if  this  he  examined  by  an  eyc-piecc  of  two  I 
lenses,  which  simply  magnifies  but  docs  not  invert,  the  ob- J 
jcct  is  seen  in  an  inverted  position.  If  four  lenses  are  used  I 
in  the  eye-piece,  it  rc-invcrts  the  image  so  tlut  the  object  is  I 
seen  erect.     This  results  in  a  loss  of  light  and  of  distinctness.     I 

ADJUSTMENTS   OK   THE   LEVEL.  I 

65.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  parallel  to  the  Axis  of  1 
tbe  Bubble.  I 

First,   or   Intiireel,    Method. — This   method    rests   on   the'l 
proposition  that  if  two  lines  arc  parallel  to  a  third  line,  they  are  ^ 
parallel    to   each   other.      This   method   is   indirect,   but   the 
manipulations  are  readily  performed.     It  is  the  usual  method, 
and  is  frequently  given  ;is  two  separute  ;tdjuslnients. 

First,  bring  the  line  of  sight  to  coincide  with  the  centres  of 
Ihe  pivot-rings  by  revolving  the  telescope,  bottom  side  up,  in 
the  wyctt,  and  adjusting  the  reticule  until  the  intersection  of 
the  wires  remains  on  a  fixed   point  of  the  imagc.f     If  the 

•  Uore  eorrfclly,  \\  i»  iht  line  joiaing  ibe  innrr  frinrifiol  faint  of  the  objec 
Hve  with  thu  point  of  ihe  IrooKC  covered  by  the  inienectlun  ol  the  cross-wires. 
See  Fi|[.  61.  mnd  note  to  umc. 

t  The  optical  utis  of  ■  Itni  is  the  line  joining  Ibe  cenim  of  tbe  true  f  pherical 
•iit(*m«  bounding  it.  If  this  axit  it  not  coincidcni  vllh  the  axis  of  the  lele- 
•cope,  or  rlnK*.  oninc  to  an  ettoneous  adjustment  at  the  objective  slide  by  llie 
•crew*  near  the  centre  "(  the  teleKOpe  tube.  Fig.  I},  or  the  improper  teiting  "1 
tbe  len*  In  iu  use.  Uien  the  imatce  will  be  shifted  Ulerally  a  small  ainuum  ri[iial 
nilhebueraldeTialionol  the  tno  "  principal  points"  of  Ihe  lens  from  each  other. 
In  till*  eair  lh<  image  itself  will  ■i)pcar  (o  rotate  as  Ihe  telescope  is  revolved 
tl  now  the  centre  of  the  cross-wires  be  moced  so  as  to  remain  on  ■  fixed  portion 
of  tbe  image,  U  no  longer  Decuple*  the  ails  of  the  telescope.  Iiut  ihe  line  of  sigfat 
hi*  axis.  %o  ihai  this  xliuaiineni  siul  accninplislici  all  that  I* 
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instrument  gives  an  erect  view  of  the  object,  there  is  one 
inversion  between  the  wires  and  the  eye,  and  therefore  the 
reticule  must  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  and  one  half  the 
amount  of  its  apparent  displacement.  If  the  view  is  inverted, 
there  is  no  inversion  between  wires  and  eye,  and  therefore  its 
apparent  is  its  true  displacement. 

Second,  make  the  axis  of  the  bubble-tube  parallel  to  the 
bottoms  of  the  rings  by  reversing  the  telescope  end  for  end 
in  the  wyes  and  adjusting  the  bubble  until  it  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  tube  for  the  two  positions.  The  telescope 
should  be  removed  and  replaced  with  great  care  so  as  not  to 
disturb  the  relative  elevation  of  the  wyes  by  any  jar  or  shock. 
The  axis,  of  course,  should  be  clamped  to  prevent  any  hori- 
zontal motion  in  making  either  part  of  this  adjustment. 

This  method  is  based  on  an  assumption  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  It  is  that  the  pivot-rings  are  of  the  same  size, 
and  therefore  the  lines  joining  their  centres  and  bottoms  are 
parallel. 

To  find  the  relative  size  of  the  pivot-rings,  use  a  striding- 
level  resting  on  the  two  pivot-rings  and  read  in  reversed  posi- 
tions. Then  change  the  rings  in  their  supports  and  read  the 
level  again  in  reversed  positions.  To  reduce  the  notes,  the 
value  of  one  division  of  the  striding-level  must  be  known.* 

The  objective  is  always  properly  centred  and  adjusted  when 
the  instrument  leaves  the  maker's  hands;  but  it  is  apt  to 
become  loose  in  its  frame,  and  this  frame  also  loosens  in  the 
telescope-tube.  If  the  glass  is  loose  in  its  frame,  unscrew  it 
from   the  telescope-tube  and   screw  up    the  tightening   band 


desired.  Or,  the  objective  may  have  its  optical  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the 
telescope  and  the  optical  axis  of  the  eye- piece  not  paralUl  to  that  of  the  objec- 
tive, and  this  will  cause  the  im;tge  and  wires  to  appear  to  rotate  together — when 
the  telescope  is  revolved.  This  need  cause  no  error  in  the  work,  but  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  screws  shown  just  back  of  the  capstan  screws,  Fig.  13. 
*  See  adjustments  in  Precise  Levelling,  Chap.  XIV. 
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from  the  rear  side.     Do  not  take  the  glasses  apart  wider  any 
circumstances,  for  they  are  ground  for  a  given  relative  position 
and  would  not  be  true  for  any  other.     A  loose  objective  i: 
fatal  defect   in  a  levclling-instrument  and  must  be  constantly  | 
guarded  against. 

Second,  or  Direct,  Metltod. — This  consists  in  adjusting  tlie  ] 
bubble  directly  to  the  line  of  sight,  whether  this  be  in  the  c( 

of  the  pivot-rings  or  not.  It  is  .sometimes  called  the  j 
*•  i«;g  ndjustment."  Urive  two  pegs  on  nearly  level  grounii 
about  200  feet  apart.  Set  the  level  about  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  one  of  them,  or  so  that  when  the  rod  is  held  upon  it  in  a 
vertical  position  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  will  swing  about  a 
half  inch  from  it.s  face.  Turn  the  eye  end  of  the  telescope  upon 
the  gniduated  face  of  the  rod,  the  bubble  being  in  the  middle  of 
its  tube;  took  through  the  object  end  and  set  a  pencil-point  on 
tlic  rod  at  the  centre  of  the  small  field  of  view,  which  should 
>e  from  \  to  \  ineh  in  diameter.  Read  the  elevation  of  this 
;^int,  which  we  will  call  a.  Hold  the  same  rod  un  the  distant 
'peg  and,  with  the  bubble  in  the  middle,  set  the  target  on  the 
line  of  sight,  and  call  this  reading  b.  Now  carry  the  instru- 
ment to  the  distant  peg,  set  it  near  it,  read  the  elevation  of  the 
instrument  as  before,  which  reading  we  will  call  a'  \  carry  the 
to  the  first  peg  and  set  the  target  on  the  line  of  sight,  giv- 
ing  tJic  reading  b'.  If  the  line  of  sight  had  been  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  bubble  in  each  case,  it  would  have  been  horizontal 
when  the  bubble  w,is  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  hence  the 
difTcrcnce  between  the  a  and  b  readings  in  e.ich  case  would 
lavc  bcvn  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  pegs.*  We 
hould  therefore  have  had 

a~b  =  ^-^ (1) 


•TW»  MniropHon   Mgleclh   ilie  eftctt   of   ibc  canh't  rurvataic.     This  i( 
U  hichrt  to  atw  mlk.  and  '%%  pcupoiii'inal  to  Ihc  square  of  ihc  ttUtsDce.     For 

I  would  be  about  0.001  ol  a  Fool,  and  iwic«  ifaia.  or  ouo3  of  a  tool,  is 

nude  in  lb«  above  juiumpiion. 
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If  the  line  of  sight  was  not  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bub- 
ble, however,  then  the  differences  of  elevation  of  the  two  pegs, 
as  obtained  by  the  two  sets  of  observations,  are  not  equal,  and 
we  should  have 

(a^b)-(p'  -a)=d (2) 

Now  d  is  twice  the  deviation  of  the  line  of  sight  from  the 
bubble-axis  for  the  given  distance.  (Let  the  student  construct 
a  figure  and  show  this.)  If,  therefore,  the  target  be  moved 
up  or  down  as  the  case  may  be,  a  distance  equal  to  \dy  then 
the  line  of  sight  may  be  brought  to  this  position  by  the 
levelling  screws,  and  the  bubble  adjusted  to  bring  it  to  the 
middle,  or  else  the  instrument  may  be  left  undisturbed  with 
the  bubble  in  the  middle,  and  the  line  of  sight  adjusted  to 
read  upon  the  target  by  moving  the  reticule.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  by  moving  the  target  \d  from  its  last  position  a 
true  horizontal  line  is  established,  and  either  the  bubble  or  the 
line  of  sight  can  be  adjusted  to  it  after  the  other  has  been 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position  by  means  of  the  levelling- 
screws.     Equation  (2)  may  be  written 

{a^a-)-(b^b')=d; (3) 

from  which  it  may  be  seen  at  once  that  the  line  of  sight 
inclines  down  when  d  is  positive,  and  up  when  d  is  negative. 
Wc  may  therefore  have  for  setting  the  target  the  following 

Rule:  Add  together  the  two  heights  of  instrument  and  the 
two  rod  readings,  subtract  the  latter  from  the  former^  and  take 
one  half  the  remainder.  Move  the  target  by  this  amount  from 
the  b'  reading,  up  when  positive  and  down  when  negative.  It  is 
then  in  a  horizontal  line  with  the  cross-wires  of  the  instrument. 

It  will  be  noted  that  no  distances  are  measured  in  the  above 
method  as  is  usually  prescribed  in  peg  adjustments.  After 
adjusting  either  the  line  of  sight  or  the  bubble  at  the  second 
peg,  return  to  the  first  peg,  read  height  of  instrument  again. 
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and  then  read  the  rod  on  the  second  peg  for  a  check.  Sec  if 
this  new  value  of  ia  —  b)  agrees  with  the  adjusted  value  of 
{b^  —  a').     If  not.  adjust  again. 

This  method  is  independent  of  the  relative  size  of  the  pivot- 
rings  and  of  the  condition  nf  the  objective.  (The  objective 
must  have  a  fixed  condition  or  no  adjustment  is  worth  any- 
thing.) Although  the  essentiiil  relation  of  parallelism  is  ob- 
tained between  the  line  of  sight  and  the  bubble,  it  must  not 
be  expected  that  the  telescope  can  be  reversed  in  the  wyes  or 
revolved  iSo"  about  its  axis  without  both  these  auxiliary 
adjuHtmcnls  appearing  to  be  in  error.  For  inasmuch  as  the^e 
two  lines  have  been  made  [laralJel  without  reference  to  the 
axis  of  the  telcscoi>e  or  to  the  bottoms  of  the  rings,  they 
.probably  arc  not  parallel  to  cilhtr  of  these.  If  the  first  meth- 
od is  used  and  the  adjustment  made,  it  should  stand  the  test 
of  the  second  (the  necessary  assumptions  being  true),  but  if 
adjusted  by  the  second  method  it  should  not  be  expected  to 
stand  the  test  of  the  first  method.  At  the  same  time  the 
second  method  is  absolute,  while  the  first  is  based  on  a<^sump- 
tions  that  are  often  untrue.  This  adjustment  should  be  cxam- 
incil  every  da\-  in  actual  practice. 

66.  To  bring  the  Bubble-axis  into  the  Vertical  Plane 
through  the  Axis  of  the  Telescope.— Turn  the  telescope 
slightly  back  and  forth  in  the  wyes,  and  note  the  action  of  the 
bubble,  if  it  remains  in  the  centre  the  adjustment  is  correct. 
If  not,  move  one  end  of  tlio  bubble  by  means  of  the  lateral 
idjusting'scrcxvs.  If  this  adjustment  is  very  much  in  error  it 
ihould  be  made  approximately  right  before  going  on  with  the 
preceding  adjustment. 

67.  To  make  the  Axis  of  the  Wyes  perpendicular  to 
the  Vertical  Axis  of  the  Instrument. — This  is  to  enable  the 
telescope  to  be  rcvulved  horizontally  without  re  levelling. 
Level  the  inslniment  in  one  position.  Revolve  180°  horizon- 
tally, and  correct  one  half  the  movement  of  the  bubble  by  the 
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wye-adjustment   and  the   other  half  by  the  levelling-screws. 
Repeat  for  a  check. 

68.  Relative  Importance  of  Adjustments. — The  first 
adjustment  is  by  far  the  most  important.  The  second  can 
only  enter  in  the  work  when  the  telescope  is  revolved  slightly 
from  its  true  position  in  the  wyes.  Most  modern  levels  have 
some  device  for  holding  the  telescope  in  its  proper  position 
when  in  use.  This  position  is  such  as  brings  the  horizontal 
wire  truly  horizontal.  The  last  adjustment  given  is  only  a 
matter  of  convenience.  It  saves  stopping  to  relevel  after  re- 
volving the  telescope.  It  does  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
work  appreciably.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  however,  that  the 
line  of  sight  should  be  truly  horizontal  when  the  bubble  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  tube,  or  reads  zero,  and  this  makes  the  first 
adjustment  here  given  of  such  vital  consequence. 

69.  Focussing  and  Parallax. — The  eye-piece  serves  to 
give  a  distinct  and  magnified  view  of  the  image.  It  also  inverts 
the  image  in  all  instruments  where  the  object  is  seen  in  an 
erect  position.  Since  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye-piece 
is  large,  its  focal  range  of  distinct  vision  is  very  small,  depend- 
ing on  its  magnifying  power.  With  the  ordinary  field-instru- 
ments it  is  about  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Both  the  image, 
as  formed  by  the  objective,  and  the  cross-wires,  should  lie  in 
the  focus  of  the  eye-piece.  They  should  therefore  lie  in  the 
same  plane.  Now  the  image  may  be  moved  back  and  forth 
by  moving  the  objective  in  or  out,  but  the  plane  of  the  cross- 
wires  is  fixed.  If  the  two  are  brought  into  the  same  plane, 
therefore,  the  image  must  be  brought  upon  the  wires.  To 
accomplish  this,  first  focus  the  eye-piece  on  the  wires  so  that 
they  appear  most  distinct.  In  doing  this  there  should  be  no 
image  visible,  so  that  either  the  objective  is  thrown  out  of 
focus  or  the  telescope  is  turned  to  the  sky.  The  eye-piece  is 
most  accurately  focussed  by  finding  its  inner  and  outer  limits 
for  distinct  vision  of  the  wires,  and  then  setting  it  at  the  mean 
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tosition.  The  objective  may  now  be  moved  until  the  image 
I  comes  into  focus.  This  will  have  to  be  done  (or  each 
Minting  if  the  distances  are  difFcrent.  If  the  image  is  not 
itrought  into  exact  coincidence  with  the  crostt  hairs,  ibesc  will 
iccm  to  move  slightly  on  the  image  as  the  eye  is  moved  behind 
the  eye-piece.  This  angular  displacement  of  the  wires  on  the 
bnagc  is  called /anr/Zo^,  and  can  only  occur  when  they  arc  not 

I  the  same  plane.  It  is  removed  by  rcfocussing  the  object- 
ive, thus  moving  the  image,  until  there  is  no  perceptible  rela- 
c  movement  of  wires  and  image  as  the  eye  is  shifted,  when 
they  are  practically  in  coincidence.  If  there  is  parallax,  the 
reading  may  be  in  error  by  its  maximum  angular  amount.  If 
the  eye  were  always  held  at  the  centre  of  ihc  eyepiece  there 
HTould  be  no  parallax,  and  it  is  to  accomplish  this  that  the  eye- 
)iecc  is  covered  by  a  shield  with  a  small  hole  in  its  centre, 
still,  the  slight  movement  of  the  eye  thus  allowed  is  sufficient 

0  cause  some  p;irailactic  error  if  the  wires  and  image  arc  not 
>ractically  coincident.  When  the  eye-piecc  is  once  adjusted  to 
lisCinct  vision  on  the  cross-wires  it  requires  no  further  attcn- 
;ton  90  long  a^  the  instrument  is  used  by  the  same  person. 
Another  person,  having  eyes  of  a  different  focal  range,  would 
uivc  to  readjust  the  eyepiece.  The  eyepiece  adjustment. 
ibcrefore,  is  personal,  and  is  made  once  for  all  for  a  given  indi. 
ridual;  while   the  objective  adjustment   depends  on  the  dis- 

ince  of  the  object   from  the  instrument,  is  made  for  each 

ointing,  and   is  considered   i>erfect   when  the  parallax   is  re- 


'  TIri*  dlocDMifin  U  wordecl  (or  >n  Meeting  l«U»cope.  when:  the  objettire 
*.  In  an  inreninK  initrumpnt  ihe  eye  pitee  ■nd  rrikule  ni«y  move  tofrthti 
!■  Ihe  telcKope  while  the  DbJectivF  remains  fixed.  Here  ihe  image  lakes  illRei 
pmiliun*  in  the  lelewopc-tube.  as  Ihe  dislanres  varv.  and  ihc  CFOH-wirrt 
■ic  iBDred  10  juil.  There  U  also  a  molion  of  Ihr  eye.piece  with  referento  to 
Ibe  wUn,  and  ih!a  i>  the  eye.picce  adjusimeni :  while  ih*  movrniFni  nf  both 
tafciker  it  wtiai  It  olM  tlie  objectife  adjtiittDciit  In  th«  above  Olscwtioti. 


(Spa.  Architect's  Compass  Level. — Fig.  j^u  is  a  cut  d 
cheap  but  vt-ry  useful  instrument  known  as  an  Archite< 
Compass  Level.'*  It  is  a  combination  of  a  level  and  a  net 
compass,  and  is  used  [or  laying  out  buildings,  running  dUd 

street  grades,  and  especially  for  obtaining  botli  a  plan  a        

iilc  of  a  line  by  once  running  it.  A  great  deal  of  work  was 
done  on  the  Mississippi  Rrv>;r  Survey  with  an  improvised  ittr 
slrumi-'nt  of  this  Kind,  in  running  trans-alluvial  level  lines  from 
bluff  to  bluff  across  the  bottom  lands  subject  to  overflow. 
similar  instrument,  without  the  compass-box,  but  having 
graduated  circle,  reading  by  vernier  to  five  minutes  of  ar^ 
manufactured  by  several  instrument-makers.  It 
.ircliitect's  level,  and  is  very  generally  used  by  architects  a 
surveyors  in  rural  practice.  These  instruments  cost  only 
one-half  as  much  as  the  standard  engineer's  level.  They  haW( 
clamp  and  tangent  screws,  but  this  is  not  a  serious  objectipl 

•  MAiiutnclureJ  by  Queen  &  Co..  of  rhilodelpliiB.  P 
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THE  LEVELLINO-ROD. 

70.  The  Leveiling-rod  is  used  to  measure  llie  vertical  dis- 

ice  from  the   line  of  sight   down    to  the  tuniing-point   ol 

bench-mark.     There  arc  two  general  classes,  Scif-reading.  or 

Speaking,  and  Target  Rods. 

A  Seij'-rfiuiing,  or  Spi^aking,  Rod  is  one  so  graduated  as  (o  J 
enable  the  observer  to   note  at  once  the  reading  of  the   point  ] 
which  lies  in  the  line  of  sight,  this  reading  being   in  all  cases  I 
the  distance  to  the  bottom  of  the  rod.     The  rod-man  here  has 
nothing   to  do   but  to   hold  the  rod   vertical.     The  observer 
notes  and  records  the  reading. 

A  rn/yr/-rw/is  furnished  with  a  sliding  target  moved  by  th« 
rod-m<in   in  response  to  signals   from  ihe  ob- 
server until  it  iiccurately  coincides  wilh  the 
line  of  sight.     Its  position  is  then  read  with 
great  accuracy  by  means  of  a  vernier  scale. 

Fig.  14  is  one  form  of  self-rc.iding  rod 
which  is  also  fitted  with  a  target.  This  is 
called  the  Philadelphia  rod.  Fig.  14**  is  the 
New  York  rod,  and  is  not  self-reading.  It  is 
the  standard  tai^et-rod  used  in  this  country. 
The  one  here  shown  is  in  three  sections, 
whereas  those  in  common  use  are  in  two 
parts  only. 

It  is ncccss.iry  that  the  rod  be  held  vertical 
when  in  use.  and  on  sloping  ground,  or  when 
the  wind  is  blowing,  it  is  difticult  to  do  this. 
To  insure  a  vertical  rod.  therefore,  especially 
in  the  plane  of  the  line  of  sight,  two  level- 
bubbles  arc  sometimes  attached,  such  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cuts.  When  not  in  use  they  can  be  removed  and 
folded  up  as  shown. 

Another  method  of  attaining  the  same  end  is  by  means  of 
fholBpgon's  Levelling  Target,  shown  in  Fig.  1511.     Tliis  target 
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is  bent  at  right  angles,  and  so  lies  against  two  faces  of  the  rod.  I 
If  held  so  that  both  faces  show,  the  middle  dividing  line  will  I 
appear  as  a  broken  line  when  the  rod  is  not  vertical.  I 

Most  t:irgets  sijide  on  the  rod.  and  have  a  clamp  screw  and  I 
Kprings.  When  the  rod  is  wet,  the  target  is  apt  to  stick  atid  I 
move  with  a  jerking  motion.  The  target  shown  in  Fig.  15  iai 
mounted  on  rollers  in  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty.*  I 

Various  patterns  of  self-reading  rods  -ire  used.  For  rough  1 
work  a  twelve,  or  fourteen- foot  rod.  2  inches  wide  and  i  \  inches  I 
thick,  painted  and  fitted  with  an  iron  or  bras'i  shoe  at  bottom,  I 
graduated  to  hundredths  of  a  foot,  wilt  be  found  very  cfFicient,  I 
llie  graduniions  should  be  so  distinct  ihat  they  can  be  read  I 
through  the  telescope  at  a  distance  of  live  or  si-v  hundred  Feet.  I 

THE    USE   OF   TJtE    LEVEL.  I 

71.  The  Level  is  used— 

{a)  To  find  the  relative  elevation  of  points  a  considerable  ] 
distance  apart,  | 

(*)  To  obtain  the  profile  of  a  line,  I 

(f)  To  establish  a  grade.  ■ 

These  objects  may  be  more  or  less  intermingled  in  any 
given  piece  of  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  object  of 
the  work,  however,  the  immediate  object  lor  any  given  setting 
o(  the  instrument  is  to  find  how  much  higher  or  lowers  certain 
forward,  or  unknown,  point  is  than  a  certain  other  back,  or 
lenown,  point.  Thus,  the  rod  being  held  on  the  known  point, 
the  Hnc  of  sight  is  turned  upon  it  and  the  rod  reading  gives  at 
imce  the  height  of  instrument  above  that  point.  If  the  rod  be 
now  held  on  the  forward,  or  unknown,  point,  and  the  line  of 
sight  turned  upon  it,  this  rod-reading  gives  the  distance  of  that 
point  below  the  line  of  sight.  The  reading  on  the  knr>wn 
point  is  called  the  hack-sigtit.  and  that  on  the  unknown  point 
is  called  tlic  foresight.  If  the  elevation  of  the  known  point 
be  ([(ven,  we  find  the  elevation  of  the  line  of  sight  by  adding 
*  Bdth  iticM  tarp'ti  are  manutitrlureil  liv  Kcufe[  Jt  Cuer.  New  Vnrt. 
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the  rod-reading  at  that  point.  By  subtracting  from  this  eleva- 
tion the  reading  on  the  unknown  point,  the  elevation  of  that 
point  is  obtained.  Thus  we  have  found  the  relative  elevations 
of  the  two  points  by  referring  them  both  to  the  horizontal 
plane  through  the  instrument.  Since  the  back-sight  reading 
gives  the  elevation  of  the  instrument,  and  since  this  is  always 
greater  than  the  elevation  of  that  point,  it  follows  that  the 
back-sight  reading  is  essentially  positive.  For  a  similar  reason 
the  fore-sight  reading  is  essentially  negative,  since  any  point 
on  which  the  rod  is  held  is  lower  than  the  line  of  sight. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  there  can  be  but  one  back-sight  (un- 
less the  height  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  found  from  readings 
on  several  known  points,  and  the  mean  taken),  while  there  can 
be  any  number  of  fore-sights  from  one  instrument  position. 
Thus,  the  height  of  the  instrument  having  been  determined, 
the  elevations  of  any  number  of  points,  in  any  direction,  may 
be  determined  by  referring  them  all  to  the  horizontal  plane 
through  the  instrument,  whose  elevation  has  been  obtained  by 
the  single  back-sight  reading.  It  is  also  important  to  remem- 
ber that  the  terms  '*  back-sight"  and  "  fore-sight"  have  no 
reference  to  directions  or  points  of  the  compass,  but  they  do 
have  a  rational  significance  when  we  think  of  the  work  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  point  to  the  unknown  point  or  points. 
Thus,  we  refer  back  to  the  known  point  for  height  of  instru- 
ment, and  then  transfer  this  knowledge  forward  to  the  points 
whose  elevations  we  wish  to  find. 

DIFFERENTIAL   LEVELLING. 

72.  DifTerential  Levelling  consists   in  finding  the  differ- 
ence of  elevation  of  points  a  considerable  distance  apart.     The 
*<>vation  of  the  first  point  being  known  or  assumed,  the  differ- 
elevation  between  this  and  any  other  point  is  found 
d  algebraically,  thus  giving  the  elevation  of  the  second 
The  "olane  of  reference"  is  the  surface  of  zero-eleva- 

*alled  the  *' datum  plane."     This  is  not 
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really 


fiiane  but  a  level  surface,  according  to  the  definition 
ivcn  in  :irt.  6o,  It  is,  however,  universally  denominated  the 
plane  of  reference,"  "datum  plane,"  or  simply  "datum." 
The  problem,  then,  is  to  find  the  difference  of  elevation  between 
two  distant  points.  If  the  points  were  near  together  and  had 
not  too  great  a  difference  of  elevation,  a  single  setting  of  the 
instrument  would  be  sufficient.  If  they  are  too  far  apart  for 
this,  cither  in  distance  or  in  elevation,  then  more  than  one 
setting  of  the  instrument  must  be  made.  In  this  case  the 
Intervening  points  occupied  by  the  rod  arc  called  turningpoints, 
the  terminal  points  being  called  bench-marks.  The  successive 
differences  of  elevation  of  these  turning-points  is  determined 
by  setting  the  level  equally  distant  from  them,  and  so  they 
Bcrve  to  divide  up  the  total  distance  between  terminal  points 
Into  a  series  of  short  spaces,  each  of  which  can  be  covered  by 
a  single  setting  of  the  instrument.  The  successive  differences 
of  elevation  of  turning-points  being  found,  their  algebraic  sum 
would  be  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  terminal  points,  or 
bench-marks.  But  since  all  the  back-sights  are  essentially 
positive  and  all  the  fore-sights  arc  essentially  negative,  we  may 
at  once  add  all  the  back-sights  together  and  all  the  fore-sights 
together,  and  take  the  difference  of  the  sums.  This  is  the 
'difference  of  elevation  between  terminal  points,  and  has  the 
«tgn  of  the  larger  sum,  the  back<sighls  being  positive  and  the 
(ore-stghts  negative.  This  difference  of  elevation  added  alge- 
braically to  the  elevation  of  the  initial  point  gives  the  elevation 
of  the  final  point.  Evidently  the  route  travelled  in  passing 
from  one  bench-mark  lo  another  is  of  no  consequence  so  long 
the  true  difTerence  of  elcv.ition  is  obtained. 
73.  Length  of  Sights. — Where  the  ground  is  nearly  level 
it  is  de«irabk'  to  make  the  length  of  sights  (distance  from 
instrument  to  rod)  as  long  as  practicable,  in  order  to  increase 
the  tatc  of  progress.  For  the  best  work  this  distance  may  be 
loo  to  300  feet,  according  to  the  state  of  the  almosphere. 
When  the  air  and  ground  differ  greatly  in  temperature  there 
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result  innumerable  little  upward  and  downward  currents  of 
aif,  the  upward  being  warmer  than  the  downward  currents. 
The  warmer  air  is  more  rarefied  than  the  colder,  and  thus  a 
ray  of  light  passing  from  the  rod  to  the  instrument  passes  alter- 
nately through  denser  and  rarer  media,  each  change  producing 
a  slight  refraction  of  the  ray.  This  causes  a  peculiar  tremulous 
condition  of  the  image  in  the  telescope,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  just  what  part  of  it  is  covered  by  the  cross-hairs.  At 
such  times  the  air  is  said  to  be  "  trembling'*  or  **  dancing"  or 
**  unsteady.**  It  always  occurs  more  or  less  in  clear  weather, 
owing  to  the  earth  then  being  hotter  than  the  air,  and  it  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  soil,  cinders  or  gravel  being  very  bad. 
When  the  air  is  in  this  condition  the  length  of  sights  should 
be  shortened. 

The  back  and  fore  sights  for  any  setting  of  the  instrument 
should  always  be  equal  in  length.  Levelling  is  the  only  kind  of 
field-surveying  wherein  the  instrumental  errors  may  be  thor- 
oughly eliminated  without  duplicating  the  observations.  This 
may  be  done  in  levelling  by  making  the  back  and  fore  sights 
of  equal  length.  For,  since  the  difference  between  back  and 
fore  sights  is  always  the  quantity  used,  it  follows  that  if  both 
are  too  large  or  too  small  by  the  same  amount,  the  difference 
will  be  unchanged.  If,  when  the  bubble  is  in  the  middle  of 
its  tube,  the  line  of  sight  is  inclined  upwards  by  a  given  small 
angle,  then  it  has  this  relation  to  the  horizontal  on  both  fore 
and  back  sights,  and  if  the  lengths  of  sights  were  equal  the  fore 
and  back  rod-readings  were  equally  in  error.  It  is  therefore 
very  desirable  that  these  sights  should  be  made  of  equal  length. 
Moreover,  the  effect  of  the  earth's  curvature  is  eliminated  by 
so  doing,  however  long  the  sights  may  be.  There  are  other 
kinds  of  errors  that  are  not  eliminated  by  this  means,  but  those 
that  are  eliminated  arc  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
great  care  to  secure  equal  sights  for  each  setting.  If  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  this  at  any  time,  the  inequality  should  be  balanced 
off  at  the  next  one  or  two  settings,  by  making  them  unequal 
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in  the  opposite  direction  by  the  same  amount.     The  equality 
of  sights  can  be  determined  by  pacing  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

74.  Bencb-inarks  are  fixed  points  of  more  or  less  perma- 
nent  character  whose  elevations  are  determined  and  recorded 
ifor  future  reference.  The  general  and  particular  location  of  a 
bench-mark  should  be  so  distinctly  described  that  any  one 
could  find  it  from  its  description.  Whenever  the  work  is  tem- 
porarily interrupted  a  temporary  bench-mark  is  set,  such  as 
K  substantial  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  or  a  spike  in  the 

t  of  a  tree.  The  prime  requisiti:  of  a  good  bench-mark  is 
that  it  shall  not  change  its  elevation  during  the  period  in 
which  it  is  to  be  used.  If  this  period  is  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years,  a  spike  driven  in  the  spreading  root  of  a  tree 
near  the  trunk  and  well  above  ground  will  serve.  The  wood 
should  be  trimmed  away  from  it  so  as  to  leave  .1  projecting 
spur  that  will  not  be  overgrown.  The  tree  itself  should  tlicn 
be  marked  by  notching  or  otherwise,  and  carefully  located  in 
the  description. 

If  the  mark  is  to  serve  for  from  five  to  fifty  years,  stone  or 
brick  structures  or  natural  rock  should  be  selected.  The  water- 
tables,  or  comers  of  stone  steps,  of  buildings,  copings  of  founda- 

.  and  retaining  walls,  piers  and  abutments  of  bridges,  or 
copper  bolts  leaded  in  natural  rock  may  serve.  H  artificial 
Kructures  are  chosen,  those  should  be  selected  which  have 
probably  settled  to  a  fixed  position,  and  for  this  reason  old 
structures  are  preferable  to  new  ones. 

When  stakes  are  used  lor  temporary-  benches  it  is  often 
advisable  to  set  two  or  even  three  for  a  check.  In  this  case 
the  mean  tlevation  is  the  clcv.ition  used.  In  starting  from 
■uch  s  series  of  benches  there  would  be  as  many  back-sights 
for  the  first  setting  of  the  instrument  as  there  were  benches, 
the  mean  of  which,  added  to  the  mean  elevation  of  the  benches, 
would  give  the  height  of  instrument.  In  running  i<  cor 
Une  of  levels  it  is  advisable  to  set  a  bench  mark  at  least  i 
.  often  as  one  to  the  mile. 
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75.  The  Record  in  differential  levelling  is  very  simple. 
The  bubble  always  being  put  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and 
the  rod-positions  chosen  equally  distant  from  the  instrument, 
the  bubble-reading  and  the  length  of  sights  may  be  omitted 
from  the  record,  unless  some  knowledge  of  the  distance  run  is 
desired,  when  the  length  of  sights  may  be  inserted. 

Form  of  Record  for  Differential  Levelling. 


No.  of 
Statioo. 

Back-sigbU. 

Fore-sights. 

Elevation  of 
Mean  Benches. 

Remario. 

3.426 

3.878 

4.879 
3.472 

96.301 
94.718 

B.  S.  on  B.  M.  31 
"      ••       •*      31a 

F.  S.  on  B.  M   32 
«.      "       "       3a  a 

I 
2 

3.652 
4.517 

3.216 

3 

4.361 
4.873 

4617 

+".385 

—  12.968 
+11.385 

-   1.583 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  of  the  readings  on  the  two 
bench-marks  was  used  in  each  case.  The  back-sights  being 
essentially  positive  and  the  fore-sights  essentially  negative, 
these  signs  are  prefixed  to  the  sums,  and  the  algebraic  sum  of 
these  gives  the  elevation  of  the  forward  above  or  below  the 
rear  benches.  This  added  to  the  elevation  of  the  initial  point 
gives  the  elevation  of  the  final  point.  These  points  arc  the 
mean  elevation  of  two  bench-marks  in  the  example  given. 

76.  The  Field-work  should  be  done  with  great  care  if 
the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  The  instrument  should  be 
adjusted  every  day,  especially  the  parallelism  of  bubble-axis 
and  line  of  sight.  The  instrument  and  rod  should  both  be  set 
in  firm  ground.     An  iron  pin,  about  one  inch  square  at  top» 
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rx  to  eight  inches  long,  and  tapering  to  a  point,  should  ha 
Bsed  for  the  turning-point.     A  rope  or  leather  noose  should  be   ' 
passed  through  an  eye  at  top  to  serve  as  a  handle.     To  hold 
the  rod   upriglit   the  rodman   should  stand  squart-ly  behind  it 
and  ket:p  it  balanced  on  the  pin.     When  the  target  is  set  and 

tipcd  the  rodman  reads  it  and  records  it  on  a  paper  he  car. 
for  the  purpose.  He  then  carries  it  to  the  observer,  if  it 
was  a  back-sight  reading,  or  ho  awaits  the  coming  of  the  ob- 
server if  it  was  a  fore-sight  reading,  when  the  observer  also 
reads  il  and  records  it  in  his  note-book.  The  rodman  then 
calls  off  his  reading,  and  the  observer  notes  its  agreement  with 
his  recorded  reading.  In  this  way  two  wholly  independent 
readings  are  obtained  and  any  erroneous  rending  corrected. 
Errors  of  one  foot  or  one  tenth  are  not  very  uncommon  in 
reading  target  rods.  The  rodman  should  be  especially  careful 
to  protect  the  turning-point  from  all  disturbances  between  the 
forward  and  back  readings  upon  it.  The  observer  must  not 
only  obtain  an  accurate  bisection  on  the  target,  but  he  must 
know  that  the  bubble  is  accurately  in  the  centre  of  the  tube 
when  this  bisection  is  obtained.  When  the  observer  walks  for- 
ward to  set  his  instrument  he  counts  his  paces,  and  takes  aa 
long  a  sight  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  will  allow.  When  the  rodman  comes  up  he 
counts  his  paces  to  the  instrument  and  then  goes  the  same  dii- 

T  in  advance.  Thus  the  observer  controls  the  length  of 
lights,  making  ihcm  whatever  he  likes:  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  rodman  to  see  that  the  back-  and  fore-sight  for  every 
tnstniinent-station  arc  equal. 

rBOKII-E  LEVELLIXG. 

77.  Iq  Profile  LeTClliag  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  profile  of 

the  surface  of  the  ground  on  certain  established  lines.     Hei 

ath  the  distances  from,  and  the  elevation  above,  some  (ixc 

itial  point   must   be  obtained.     When  the   line  is  laid  at 

Uakes  arc  usually  driven  every  hundred  feet,  these  [ 
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being  obtained  by  a  chain  or  tape.  It  is  now  the  business  of 
the  leveller  to  obtain  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  each  of 
these  stakes,  and  at  as  many  other  intermediate  points  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  draw  a  fairly  accurate  profile  of 
the  ground.  The  lOO-foot  stakes  are  usually  numbered,  and 
these  numbers  are  entered  on  the  level  record.  The  inter- 
mediate points  are  called  pluses.  Thus,  a  point  40  feet  beyond 
the  twenty-fifth  lOO-foot  stake  is  called  25  -f-  40,  being  really 
2540  feet  from  the  initial  point.  It  is  evident  that  no  plus- 
distance  can  be  more  than  100  feet,  and  these  are  usually  paced 
by  the  rodman.  The  intermediate  points  are  selected  with 
reference  to  their  value  in  determining  the  profile.  These  are 
points  where  the  slope  changes,  being  mostly  maximum  and 
minimum  points,  or  the  tops  of  ridges  and  bottoms  of  hollows. 
Turning-points  are  selected  at  proper  distances,  depending  on 
the  accuracy  required,  and  these  may  or  may  not  be  points  iit 
the  line  whose  profile  is  desired.  The  levelling-instrument  also 
is  not  set  on  line,  if  it  is  found  more  convenient  to  set  it  oflf  the 
line. 

In  profile  levelling,  since  absolute  elevations  with  reference 
to  the  datum-plane  are  to  be  obtained  from  every  instrument- 
position,  it  is  necessary  to  find  the  height  of  instrument  above 
datum  for  every  setting,  and  from  this  height  of  instrument, 
obtained  by  a  single  back-sight  reading  on  the  last  turning-? 
point,  the  elevations  of  any  number  of  points  are  found  by  sub- 
tracting the  readings  upon  them. 

78.  The  Record  in  profile  levelling  is  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  differential  levelling.  The  following  form  is  considered 
very  convenient  for  profile-work  where  the  line  has  been  laid 
out  and  lOO-foot  stakes  set  :* 


*This  sample  page  was  contributed  X.o  Engineerittg  News  in  June,  1879,  an<| 
the  form  of  record  is  credited  to  Mr.  £.  S.  Walters,  a  railroad  engineer  of  large 
experience. 
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Guatemala  and  Honolulu  Railroad.     Feb.  30,  1876. 

B.  s. 

Bl.  of  T.  P. 
and  B.  M. 

F.  S. 

H.I. 
206.049 

I.  S. 

S.  E. 

Su. 

Remarks. 

10.552 

195 -497 

B.  M. 

188  +  44 
189 
190 

+  30 

191 
+  20 

192 
T.  P. 

193 
+  50 
B.  M. 

\C\A 

932 
II. 41 
7.01 
2.07 
1.62 

196.73 
194.64 
199.04 
203.98 

2OJ . A 1 

0.38               20c.  67 

0      82 

205.13 

0.515 

202.797 

3.252 

203.312 

3.10 
2.70 
5.264 
8.20 

0.  "K^ 

200.21 
200.61 

IQS. II 

•        •   •    •        • 

198.048 

lO-l.ofi    !             IOC 

34" 

194.840 

8.472 

198.251 

V  Oj             -7^  -  -7 

T.  P. 
196 

197 
+  60 

+  65 
198 

199 

T.  P. 

+  35 
200 

20  T 

4.28 
5.06 
7.20 

193.97 
193.19 

ini.oc 

10.60         187.6c 

7.00 

5  46 

10.25 
8.62 
6.04 

191.25 
192.79 

194.36 

195-99 
108.57 

9527 

195.083        3.168 

204.610 

■ 

24.005 
14.892 

14.892 

•  V     '  J  1 

9.U3 

1 


- .    ...--. 

1 

In  the  above  headings.  B.  S.  denotes  back-sight;  F.  S.,  fore-sight ;  I.  S., 
intermediate  sight ;  H.  I.,  height  of  instrument ;  T.  P.,  turning-point  ;  B.  M., 
bench-mark  ;  S.  E..  surface-clevaiion  ;  Sta.,  station. 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  but  one  back-sight  and  one 
height  of  instrument  for  each  setting.  The  back-sight  and 
fore-sight  readings  from  the  same  instrument-station  are  not 
found  here  on  the  same  line,  as  in  differential  levelling,  but  the 
fore-  and  back-readings  on  the  same  turning-point  are  on  the 
same  line.  Thus,  the  rod  was  first  read  on  the  bench-mark 
whose  elevation  was  known  to  be  195.497  feet  above  datum. 
The  reading  on  this  bench  was  10.552,  thus  giving  a  height  of 
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instrument  of  206.049.  This  is  marked  B.  M.  in  the  station 
column,  and  evidently  has  but  one  reading  upon  it  in  starting 
the  work  from  it.  A  series  of  intermediate  sights  are  then 
taken  at  various  100-foot  stakes  and  pluses,  the  readings  on 
which,  when  subtracted  from  the  H.  I.,  give  the  surface-eleva- 
tions at  those  points.  When  the  work  has  progressed  as  far  in 
front  of  the  instrument  as  the  B.  M.  was  back  of  it,  a  turning- 
point  is  set,  and  the  reading  upon  it  recorded  in  the  column  of 
fore-sights.  This  reading  was  3.252,  which,  subtracted  from  the 
H.  I.  206049,  gives  202.797  as  the  elevation  of  the  turning- 
point.  The  instrument  is  now  moved  tu.-ward  and  a  back- 
sight reading  taken  upon  this  T.  P.  of  0.515,  which  added  to 
202.797  gives  203.312  as  the  new  H.  I.  At  this  setting  a  new 
bench  was  established  by  taking  an  intermediate  sight  upon  it 
of  5.264,  and  writing  the  elevation  in  the  B.  M.  column  instead 
of  in  the  S.  E.  column.  The  readings  on  bench-marks  and 
turning-points  are  made  to  thousandths,  while  the  intermediate 
sights  for  surface-elevation  are  read  only  to  hundredths  of  a 
foot.  The  last  height  of  instrument  is  checked  by  adding  the 
back-sights  and  fore-sights,  taking  the  difference  and  applying 
it  to  the  elevation  of  the  initial  point  with  its  proper  sign,  re- 
membering that  back-sights  are  positive  and  fore-sights  negative. 
The  profile  is  now  constructed  by  the  data  found  in  the  S.  E. 
and  Sta.  columns,  these  being  adjacent  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  great  merits  of  this  form  of  record  is  that  wherever 
it  is  necessary  to  combine  any  two  numbers  by  addition  or 
subtraction,  they  are  found  in  adjacent  columns.  In  construct- 
ing the  profile,  some  kind  of  profile  or  cross-section  paper  is 
used,  and  the  horizontal  scale  made  much  smaller  than  the 
vertical.  Thus,  if  the  horizontal  scale  were  400  feet  to  the 
inch,  the  vertical  scale  might  be  10  or  20  feet  to  the  inch. 
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LEVELLING  FOR  FIXING  A  GRADE. 
79.  Id  fixing:  ^  grade  the  profile  may  be  obtained  and 
ic  grade  marked  upon  it.  The  vertical  distance  bctivccn  the 
surface-line  and  the  grade-line,  at  any  point  is  the  depth  of 
cut  or  fill  at  that  point,  and  this  may  be  marked  on  tlic  linr 
Stakes  at  once,  without  the  aid  uf  the  level  or  rod,  if  only  the 
centre  depths  are  desired,  as  in  the  cisc  of  a  ditch  or  trench. 
If  the  sides  are  to  iiave  a  required  slope,  however,  tlic  level 
■nd  rod  are  necessary  to  fix  the  horizontal  distance  of  the 
limiting  or  "slope"  stakes  from  the  centre  stakes  whenever 
die  ground  is  not  strictly  a  level  surface.  This  operation  is 
ailed  "cross-sectioning,"  and  is  described  in  Chapter  XIII., 
M  Determination  of  Volumes. 

If  the  grade  be  known  before  the  profile  is  determined,  to- 
gether with  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  initial  point,  as  is 
ometimcs  the  case  with  ditches  and  trenches  for  pipe  lines  or 
wcra,  then  the  depth  of  cut  (or  fill)  may  be  at  once  deter, 
mined  and  marked  on  the  line  stakes  when  the  profile  is  taken. 
The  form  of  record  might  be  the  same  as  given  above  for  pro- 
[file  levelling,  with  the  addition  of  two  columns  after  the  "  Sta- 
tion" column,  one  being  Elevation  of  Grade,  and  the  other  Cut 
or  Fill.  The  elevation  of  grade  would  be  found  for  each  pro- 
file point  by  adding  if  an  up,  and  subtracting  if  a  down,  grade, 
•  differences  of  elevation  corresponding  to  the  successive 
distances  in  the  profile.  The  difference  between  the  corrc- 
mdtng  "  surface-elevation"  and  "  elevation  of  grade"  would 
e  the  cut  or  fill  at  each  point,  which  could  be  at  once  taken 
out  and  marked  on  the  line  stake. 

THE   HAND-LEVEL. 
8a  Locke's  Hand-level  is  a  very  convenient  little  instrn- 
t  for  rough  work,  such  as  is  done  on  reconnaissance  expedi- 
JCHis.     It  consists  of  a  telescope  with  a  bubble  attached  io 
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such  a  way  that  the  position  of  the  bubble  is  seen  by  looking 
through  the  telescope.  A  horizontal  line  of  sight  is  thus 
readily  determined.     It  is  supposed  to  be  adjusted  once  for  all. 


EXERCISES  WITH  THE  LEVEL. 
8i.  Adjust  the  bubble  lo  ibe  line  of  sLf;hi  by  the  fint,  or  Indfrect,  method 
and  then  test  it  by  the  second,  or  direct,  method.     If  this  second  method  don 
not  show  it  lo  be  in  adjustment,  where  does  the  error  lie  ? 

82.  Cause  the  line  of  sigbt  and  bubble-axis  to  make  a  considerable  angte 
with  each  uiher  (thai  is,  put  il  badly  out  of  adjustment  in  this  particular),  and 
level  around  a  block  or  tivo.  closing  on  the  starting-point,  being  careful  to 
make  back  and  foie  sights  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Of  course  the  final 
elevation  of  the  point  should  agree  nith  the  assumed  initial  elevation.  The 
diSerence  of  these  elevations  is  the  error  of  closure  of  the  level  polygon.  If 
the  back  and  foie  sights  were  exactly  equal  this  should  be  lero,  DOIwitbstand- 

83.  Put  the  instrument  in  accurate  adjustment,  and  level  over  the  same 
polygon  as  before,  making  the  back  and  fore  sights  quite  unequal,  and  note  the 
error  of  closure.  If  the  instrument  were  in  exact  adjustment  and  there  nere 
no  errors  of  observation,  should  the  error  of  closure  be  lero? 

84.  Range  out  a  line  on  uneven  ground  about  a  half-mile  in  length,  and  set 
stakes  every  hundred  feet.  Let  each  student  determine  the  profile  indepen- 
denlly.  When  all  have  finished,  let  them  copy  their  profiles  on  the  same  piece 
of  I  racing- cloth,  starting  at  a  common  point.  The  vertical  scale  should  be 
large,  so  as  to  scatter  the  several  profile  lines  sufficiently  on  the  tracing.  Each 
profile  should  be  in  a  different  color  or  character  of  line. 

85.  Select  a  line  on  nearly  level  ground,  about  a  half-mile  in  length.  Estab 
lisb  a  substantial  bench-mark  at  each  end.  Let  each  student  determine  the 
diflerence  of  elcvalion  of  these  benches  twice,  running  fornard  and  back.  See 
if  the  results  are  affected  by  thedireciion  in  which  [he  line  is  run. 

H  each  student  could  do  this  several  times  some  evidence  would  be  ob- 
tained as  to  [here  being  such  a  thing  as  "personal  equation"  in  levelling;  (hat 
is,  each  person  tending  to  always  obtain  results  too  high  or  too  low,  Whf  i* 
it  improbable  that  there  could  be  any  personal  equation  in  levelling? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

INSTRUMENTS   FOR   MEASURING   ANGLES. 

THE  TRANSIT. 

86.  Tbe  Engineer's  Transit  is  the  most  useful  and 
universal  of  all  survcying-inslrumeiits.  Besides  measuring 
faorizontal  and  vertical  angles  it  will  read  distances  by  means 
of  stadia  wires,  determine  bearings  by  means  of  tlie  magnetic 
needle,  do  the  wor^  of  a  solar  compass  by  means  of  a  special 
:tachment,  and  do  levelling  by  means  of  a  bubble  attached 
»  ihe  telescope.  It  is  therefore  competent  to  perform  all  the 
linds  of  service  rendered  by  any  of  the  instruments  heretofore 
Icscribcd,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  "universal  instrument." 
^  cut  of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig,  17.  Fig.  18  is  a 
lectional  view  through  the  axis  of  a  transit  of  different 
nufacturc. 

Tile  telescope,  needle- circle,  and  vernier  plates  arc  rigidly 
Utacbed  to  the  inner  spindle  which  turns  in  the  socket  C> 
tg.  18.  This  portion  of  the  instrument  is  called  the  aiidadr. 
I  it  i»  the  part  to  which  the  line  of  sight  is  attached.  Tlic 
KKlcct  C  carries  the  horizontal  limb,  shown  at  B.  and  may 
itself  revolve  in  the  outer  socket  attached  to  the  Icvelling-hoad. 
Either  or  both  of  these  connections  may  be  made  rigid  by 
means  of  prnper  clamping  devices.  If  the  horixontal  limb  £ 
be  clamped  rigidly  to  the  levelling-hcid  and  the  alidade  spindle 
be  allowed  to  revolve,  then  horizontal  angles  mxy  be  read  by 
noting  the  vernier-readings  on  the  fixed  horizontal  limb  (or 
he  different  pointings  of  telescope.  If  the  horizontal  limb 
tsclf  be  set  and  clamped  so  that  one  of  the  verniers  reads  xern 


4t-hen  the  telescope  is  on  the  meridian,  then  tor  any  other 
pointing  of  the  telescope  the  reading  o(  this  same  vernier 
Jives  the  true  azimuth  of  the  line.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  have  two  independent  movements  of  telescope  and  lion2on> 
tal  limb  on  the  same  vertical  axis.  The  magnetic  needle  is 
shown  at  A'.  The  plumb-line  is  attached  at  P;  this  should 
always  be  in  the  vertical  line  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  graduated  horizontal  circle.     This  will  be  the  case  when 


:  is  attached  directly  to  the  axis  itself,  for  this  must  always 

!  made  vertical. 

The  limb  is  graduated  from  zero  to  360°.  and  sometimes 

Irith  a  second  set  of  figiircs  to  90°  or  iSo"^-     There  are  two 

bemiers  reading  on  the  horizontal  limb  180°  apart.     Both  the 

bittruments  shown  in   Figs.  17  and   18  have  shifting  centres, 

tabling  the  final  adjustment  of  the  instrument  over  a  point 

»  be  made  by  moving  it  on  the  tripod-head.     The  telescope 

I  shorter  than  those   used   in  levelling-instruments  in  order 

ihal  it  may  be  revolved  on  its  horizontal  axis  without  having 

Lfac  standards  too  high.     It  is  called  a  transit  insLrument  on 
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account  of  this  movement,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  an 
astronomical  transit  used  for  observing  the  passage  (transit) 
of  stars  across  any  portion  of  the  celestial  meridian.  When 
the  telescope  is  too  long  to  be  revolved  in  this  way  the  instru- 
ment is  called  a  tluodolite.  This  is  the  only  essential  diflFer- 
ence  between  them.*  The  "  plain  transit "  has  neither  a 
vertical  circle  nor  a  bubble  attached  to  the  telescope. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE  TRANSIT. 

87.  The  Adjustments  of  the  Engineer's  Transit  are 

such  as  to  cause  (i)  the  instrument  to  revolve  in  a  horizontal 
plane  about  a  vertical  axis,  (2)  the  line  of  collimation  to  gen- 
crate  a  vertical  plane  through  the  instrument-axis  when  the 
telescope  is  revolved  on  its  horizontal  axis,  (3)  the  axis  of  the 
telescope-bubble  to  be  parallel  to  the  line  of  collimation,  thus 
enabling  the  instrument  to  do  levelling,  and  (4)  the  vernier  on 
the  vertical  circle  so  adjusted  that  its  readings  shall  be  the 
true  altitude  of  the  line  of  collimation.  These  four  results  are 
attained  by  making  the  following  five  adjustments : 

88.  First.  To  make  the  Plane  of  the  Plate-bubbles 
perpendicular  to  the  Vertical  Axis. — This  adjustment  is 
the  same  as  with  the  compass.  (One  of  the  plate-bubbles  is 
usually  set  on  one  pair  of  standards.)  Bring  both  bubbles  to 
the  centre,  revolve  180°,  correct  one  half  the  movement  oft 
the  levelling-screws  and  the  other  half  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  adjustable  end  of  the  bubble-tube.  Each  bubble  should 
be  brought  parallel  to  a  set  of  opposite  levelling-screws  in 
making  this  adjustment,  so  that  the  correcting  for  one  bubble 
does  not  throw  the  other  out.  When  either  bubble  will  main- 
tain a  fixed  position  in  its  tube  as  the  instrument  is  revolved 
horizontally,  the  axis  of  revolution  is  vertical.     One  bubble  b 


*Thc  first  engineer's  transit  instrument  was  made  by  Wm.  J.  Youpg  (now 
Young  &  Sons),  Philadelphia,  1S31.  All  American  engineer's  altitude^azimuth 
instruments  are  now  made  to  revolve  in  this  way. 
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1  therefore  sufficient  for  making  this  axis  vertical,  but  two  are 


lit.  especially  for  indicating  when  the 


ineqi 


al  sett! 


ngf 


expan; 


l»omcwh;it  more 
paxts  hiis  become  inclined  from 
while  in  use. 

89.  Second.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  perpendicular 
to  the  Horizontal  Axis  of  the  Telescope.* — \\  lijn  this  is 
done,  the  iinc  of  sight  will  generate  a  plant  when  the  telC' 
scope  is  revolved  on  its  horizontal  axis.  If  the  line  of  sight 
is  not  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal  axis,  it  Exonerates  the 
surface  of  a  cone  when  the  telescope  is  revolved,  the  axis  of 
the  cone  being  the  axis  of  revolution,  and  the  api;x  being  at 
the  intersection  of  the  line  of  sight  with  this  axis. 

Set  llie  instrument  on  nearly  level  ground,  where  a  view 
can  be  had  in  opposite  directions.  Set  tiic  line  of  sight  on  a 
definite  point  a  few  hundred  feet  away.  Revolve  the  telescope 
and  set  another  point  in  the  opposite  direction.  Revolve  the 
alidade  until  the  line  of  sight  comes  upon  the  first  point.  Rc- 
v<rfve  the  telescope  again  and  fi.\  a  third  point  on  the  line  of 

ight  beside  the  second  point  set.  Measure  off  one-fourth  the 
4)istance  between  these  two  points  from  the  last  point  .set.  and 
bring  the  line  of  sight  to  this  position  by  moving  the  reticule 
'laterally.  This  movement  of  the  reticule  is  direct  in  ^n  erect- 
ing instrument  and  reversed  in  an  inverting  instrument. 

The  student  should  illustrate  the  correctness  of  this  method 
>by  means  of  a  figure.  The  four  pointings  were  the  interscc- 
'4{ons  of  a  diametral  horizontal  plane  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
the  two  cones  generated.  These  cones  were  ]>ointed  in  oppo- 
■*ite  directions,  but  had  one  clement  in  common,  being  the  two 
pointings  to  the  first  point.  The  two  opposite  elements 
diverged  by  four  times  the  difference  between  the  semi-angle 

of  the  cone  (subtended  by  the  line  of  sight  and  the  axis  of 
^rotation)  and  90°. 

90.  Third.    To  make  the  Horizontal  Axis  of  the  Tele- 

•  Thi*  b  called  (he  AJ/uilmml  fir  Ccllimatwn.  >iiitc  it  ion»»l«  In  bMn|^nK  j 
M  Udc  ol  klKhi  Inio  coinciilcncc  with  the  liiii  ul  L-ot  lima  lion,  wfajdi  U  timptjr  tin  J 
^m  potitloa  lor  llle  line  ol  bigbl. 
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scope  perpendicular  to  the  Axis  of  the  Instrument. — When 
this  is  done  the  former  is  horizontal  when  the  latter  is  vertical, 
and,  the  second  adjustment  having  been  made,  the  line  of  sight 
will  generate  a  vertical  plane  when  the  telescope  is  revolved. 

Set  the  instrument  firmly  and  level  it  carefully.  Suspend 
a  plumb-line  some  20  or  30  feet  long,  some  15  or  20  feet  from 
the  instrument.  The  weight  should  rest  in  a  pail  of  water  and 
the  string  should  be  hung  from  a  rigid  support.  There  should 
be  no  wind,  and  the  cord  should  be  small  and  smooth.  A  small 
fish-line  is  very  good.  Care  must  be  exercised  that  the  weight 
does  not  touch  the  bottom  of  the  pail  from  the  stretching  of 
the  cord.  Set  the  line  of  sight  carefully  on  the  cord  at  top, 
the  plate-bubbles  indicating  a  strictly  vertical  instrument-axis. 
Clamp  both  horizontal  motions  and  bring  the  telescope  to  read 
on  the  bottom  portion  of  the  cord.  The  cord  is  apt  to  swing 
to  and  fro  slightly,  but  its  mean  position  can  be  chosen.  If  the 
line  of  sight  does  not  correspond  to  this  mean  position,  raise 
or  lower  the  adjustable  end  of  the  horizontal  axis  until  this 
test  shows  the  line  of  sight  to  revolve  in  a  vertical  plane. 
Constant  attention  must  be  given  to  the  plate-bubbles  to  see 
that  they  do  not  indicate  an  inclined  vertical  axis. 

Or,  two  points  nearly  in  a  vertical  line  may  be  used,  as  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  vertical  corner  of  a  building.  Set  on 
the  top  point  and  revolve  to  the  bottom  point.  Note  the 
relation  of  the  line  of  sight  to  this  point.  Revolve  i8o^  about 
both  vertical  and  horizontal  axes,  and  set  again  on  the  top 
point.  Lower  the  telescope  again  and  read  on  the  bottom 
point.  If  the  telescope-axis  of  revolution  is  horizontal,  the 
second  pointing  at  bottom  should  coincide  with  the  first.  If 
not,  adjust  for  one  half  the  difference  between  these  two 
bottom  readings. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  second  and  third  adjustments  are 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  second  result  cited  in 
art.  87. 
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91.  Fourth.  To  make  the  Axis  of  the  Tetescope-bub- 
ble  parallel  to  the  Line  of  Sight. — This  adjustment  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  the  "  pef;-r.djustment,"  ns  described  in 
art,  65,  p.  65,  second  method.  The  height  of  the  instrument 
may  now  be  measured  to  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  axis  if  it 
be  found  more  convenient  than  sighting  backwards  through 
(the  telescope.  When  this  adjustment  is  made  the  instrument 
is  competent  to  do  levelling  the  same  as  the  Icvclling-instru- 
nient.  The  telescope  is  not  quite  so  stable,  however,  in  the 
transit  because  it  is  mounted  on  an  axis  instead  of  in  two  rigid 
wyes. 

92.  Fifth.  To  make  the  Veruier  of  the  Vertical  Circle 
read  Zero  when  the  Line  of  Sight  is  Horizontal.— Having 
made  tlic  axis  of  tlic  telescopc-bubblc  parallel  to  tlif  line  of 
eight,  bring  this  into  the  centre  of  its  tube,  and  iidjust  the 
vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  till  it  read?  zero  on  the  limb.  If 
this  vernier  is  not  Adjustable,  the  reading  in  this  position  is  its 
index  error.  The  line  of  sight  might  still  be  adjusted  to  the 
Vernier  by  moving  the  reticule,  and  then  adjusting  the  bubble 
to  the  line  of  sight.  To  do  this  use  the  "  peg-adjustment  "  as 
described  in  art.  6;,  making  the  vertical  circle  read  zero  each 
lime,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  telescope-bubble.  Correct 
|bc  line  of  sight  by  \  d.  as  given  by  Eq,  12),  p.  66.  by  moving 

:  reticule,  and  this  should  give  a  horizontal  pointing  for  a 
icro-reading  of  the  vertical  circle.  Then  adjust  the  bubble  to 
this  reading  by  bringing  it  to  the  centre  of  the  tube  by  means 
of  the  vertical  motion  at  one  end  of  the  bubble-tube.  If  the 
reticule  is  disturbed  after  making  the  second  adjustment,  that 
idjustmcnt  should  be  tested  again  to  see  if  it  had  been  dis- 
turbed. 

9J.  Relative  Importance  of  the  Adjustments.— The  first 
ftdjiislmcnt  is  important  in  ail  horizontal  and  vertical  angular 
'nteuuremcnts.  In  measuring  vertical  angles  the  error  may  be 
the  full  amount  of  the  deviation  of  the  vertical  axis  from  the 
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vertical,  and  in  measuring  horizontal  angles  something  very 
much  less  than  this. 

The  second  adjustment  is  more  important  in  the  running  of 
a  straight  Jine  by  revolving  the  telescope  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  work,  for  here  the  error  in  the  continuation  of  the  line  is 
twice  the  error  of  adjustment.  It  is  also  important  in  measur- 
ing horizontal  angles  between  points  not  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane. 

The  third  adjustment  is  most  important  in  the  measure- 
ment of  horizontal  angles  between  points  not  in  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane,  as  in  the  determination  of  the  azimuth  of  a  line 
by  an  observation  on  a  circumpolar  star. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  adjustments  are  important  only  in 
levelling  operations,  either  by  reading  the  vertical  angle  or  by 
the  use  of  the  bubble. 

INSTRUMENTAL     CONDITIONS     AFFECTING     THE     ACCURATE 
MEASUREMENT  OF  HORIZONTAL  ANGLES.* 

94.  Eccentricity. —This  is  of  two  kinds:  (i)  eccentricity  of 
centres,  and  (2)  eccentricity  of  verniers.  If  the  axis  of  the  coni- 
cal outer  socket  C,  Fig.  18,  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
graduated  limb  B,  then  when  the  telescope  with  the  vernier 
plates  Fare  revolved  in  this  socket,  the  verniers  will  have  an 
eccentric  motion  with  reference  to  the  graduated  limb.  If  the 
line  joining  the  zeros  of  the  verniers  passes  through  the  axis 
of  the  socket,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  but  one  position  of 
these  verniers  which  will  give  readings  on  the  limb  186°  apart, 
and  that  is  when  both  centres  lie  in  this  diametral  line.  For 
all  other  positions  of  the  verniers,  one  of  them  will  read  as 
much  too  large  as  the  other  does  too  small ;  so  that  if  the  mean 


*  For  extended  discussions  of  this  subject,  see  Bauernfeind's  "  Vennessungs- 
kunde,'*  §  144,  vol.  i.,  and  Jordan's  **  Handbuch  der  Vermcssungskynde/'  § 88, 
vol.  i.  Also  translations  from  these,  by  Prof.  Eisenmann,  in  jourftal  of  tkt 
Association  of  Enginetring  Societies,  vol.  iv.  p.  196. 
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'«(  the  two  vernicr-rea dings  be  taken,  this  error  from  ecccnlric- 
Hy  wo\)Id  be  fliminatcd. 

Ectentrieity  of  vcrnifrs  is  due  to  their  zeros  not  (ailing  on   i 
.  diametral  line  through   the  axis   of  the  spindle;    in  other   | 
words,  they  ari;   not    l8o°   ap.irl.     This   involves  no  error  in 
tneasuHng  horizontal   angles.     It   is  convenient,  however,  to 
have  the  verniers  read  exactly  180"  apart.     In  any  case,  read- 
ing of  both  verniers  and  taking  the  mean  fliminates  all  errors 
from  eccentricity.     An  eccentricity  of  centres  of  oneofutkeu-   l 
sandtk of  ttn  ineh  would  cause  a  maximum  error  of  i'-o8'  on  a    ' 
six-inch  circle  if  but  one  vernier  were  read.     It  is  not  unuHunl 
(or  an  instrument  to  have  an  eccentricity  of  centres  of  Ncveral 
times  this  amount,  either  from  wear  or  from  faulty  construction, 
or  both.     The  necessity  for  reading  both  verniers  in  all  good 
irork  is  therefore  apparent. 

95.  Inclination  of  Vertical  Axis.— The  horizontal  angle 
between  points  at  different  elevations  is  obtained  by  measuring 
the  horizontal  angle  subtcndcil  by  two  vertical  planes  passing   ' 
through  these  points  and  the  point   of  observation.     These  ] 
vertical  planes  are  the  planes  described  by  the  line  of  sight  as   , 
the  telescope  is  revolved.     By  this  means  the   point:)  may  be 
Kiid  to  be   projected  vertically  on   the  horizontal   plane  and 
then  the  angle  measured.     If  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instra- 
5  somewhat  tnchned,  these  projecting  planes  are  not  ver- 
tical, neither  do  they  have  the  same  inclination  to  the  horizon 
n  different  parts  of  the  limb.     The  projccliny  planes  through 

i  points  will   therefore  neither  be  vertical   nor  equally  in- 
cUtied  to  the  horizon.     The  measured  horizontal  angle  thus  , 
obtained  will  therefore  be  in  error.    The  vertical  axis  is  always 
llncKned  when  the  plate-bubbles  are  not  in  adjustment  or  when 
they  do  not  show  a  level  positton. 

If  the  axis  be  inclined  5'  from  the  vortical,  and  leadings  be 

B  on  poinU  60°  apart,  one  being  10°  above  and  the  other 

10^  bdow  the   horizon,  the  maximun  error  from   thu  soun»  i 
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would  be  about  i'.  If  the  inclination  in  this  case  were  i®,  the 
maximum  error  would  be  18'.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  plate-levels  in  adjustment  and  of  watching  them 
during  the  progress  of  the  work  to  see  that  they  remain  in  the 
centre. 

96.  Inclination  of  Horizontal  Axis  of  Telescope. — 
This  causes  the  plane  generated  by  the  line  of  sight  to  be  in- 
clined from  the  vAical  as  much  as  the  axis  of  revolution  is 
from  the  horizontal.  The  projecting  planes  are  therefore  all 
equally  inclined,  and  the  resulting  error  in  horizontal  angle  is 
a  function  of  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  two  points.  If 
one  point  is  10°  above  and  the  other  10°  below  the  horizon, 
and  if  the  inclination  of  the  axis  is  5',  the  resulting  error  in 
the  measurement  of  the  horizontal  angle  is  i'-45^  This  error 
is  not  a  function  of  the  size  of  the  horizontal  angle,  and- would 
be  the  same  for  two  points  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  the  in- 
strument indicating  a  horizontal  angle  of  i'  45^^  between  them 
for  the  case  here  chosen.  In  making  the  adjustment  of  the 
horizontal  axis  by  means  of  the  plumb-line,  if  the  line  be  15 
feet  distant  and  suspended  15  feet  above  the  instrument,  then 
the  pointing  to  the  top  will  have  an  altitude  of  45°.  In  this 
case  the  angular  error  made  in  bisecting  the  plumb-line  will  be 
the  angular  divergence  of  the  axis  of  rotation  from  the  hori- 
zontal. If  the  combined  error  of  the  two  bisections  be  o.  05  in., 
the  angular  error  in  the  adjustment  will  be  i^  The  adjust- 
ment may  readily  be  made  closer  than  this. 

Errors  from  this  source  are  eliminated  by  revolving  the 
telescope  and  reading  the  same  angle  in  the  reversed  position. 
The  mean  of  the  two  values  will  be  independent  of  this  error. 
If  many  measurements  are  made  of  one  angle,  there  should  be 
an  equal  number  with  telescope  direct  and  reversed. 


The  student  should  show  by  a  figure  how  this  elimination  is  effected  by  tke 
reversal  of  the  telescope. 
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97.  The  Line  of  Sight  not  being  Perpendicular  to 
the  Horizontal  Axis. — This  causes  the  piojccling  planes 
to  be  conical  surfaces,  which  become  vertical  on  tlie  horizon. 
Since  the  error  of  collimation  is  necessarily  a  small  angle,  thus 
causing  the  conical  surface  to  be  very  nearly  a  plane,  and  since 
this  surface  is  vertical  on  the  horizon,  the  resulting  error  in 
measuring  horizontal  angles  is  very  small  unless  the  iliffercnce 
in  the  elevations  of  the  points  is  veiy  grealv  If  the  points  are 
distant,  as  they  always  are  in  the  accurate  measurement  ol 
horizontal  angles,  then  their  angular  elevation  is  necessarily 
imall,  so  that  this  source  of  error  is  insignificant  in  this  kind 
at  work.  When  straight  lines  arc  prolonged  by  reversing  the 
telescope,  however,  this  adjustment  becomes  very  important, 
[or  the  error  then  enters  the  work  with  twice  its  angulai 
kinount.  It  is  eliminated  by  revolving  the  alidade  until  the 
line  of  sight,  with  telescope  reversed,  falls  again  on  the  rear 
point,  and  again  revolving  the  telescope.  The  point  now 
(alls  as  far  on  one  side  of  the  true  position  as  it  before  did  on. 
the  other.  The  middle  point  lies  therefore  in  the  line  pro- 
longed. 

Lm  Ule  siudEnl  llljilrxe  by  diagram. 

THE    trSE   OF  THE   TRANSIT. 

98.  To  measure  a  Horizontal  Angle. — Having  centred 
the  instrument  over  the  vertex  of  tlic  angle  retjuired,  take  :i 
pointing  to  one  of  the  points  and  clamp  both  alidade  and 
fmb.  Make  the  final  bisection  by  means  df  cither  tangent- 
Krew.  Read  the  two  verniers,  and  record  them,  calling  one 
the  reading  of  vernier  A  and  the  other  of  vernier  B.  Loosen 
the  alidade  clamp  and  turn  upon  the  second  point,  clamp,  and 
act  by  the  upper  tangent- screw.  Read  both  verniers  again. 
Correct  the  readings  of  vernier  A  by  half  the  difference  be- 
tween the  A  and  B  readings  in  each  case.     The  difference 

:twccn  these  corrected  readings  is  the  value  of  the  angle. 
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Be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  lower  clamp-  or  tangent-screw 
after  reading  on  the  first  point.  If  there  are  two  abutting 
tangent-screws  for  the  lower  plate,  be  sure  that  both  are 
snug,  otherwise  there  may  be  some  play  here  which  would 
allow  the  limb  to  shift  its  position,  in  which  case  the  true  angle 
would  not  be  obtained.  If  there  is  but  a  single  tangent-screw 
working  against  a  spring  on  the  other  side  of  the  armature, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  then  there  can  be  no  lost  motion  unless 
the  friction  on  the  axis  is  greater  than  the  spring  can  over- 
come, which  should  never  be  the  case. 

Do  not  set  the  clamp-screws  too  tightly,  as  it  strains  and 
wears  out  the  instrument  unnecessarily.  A  very  gentle  press- 
ure is  usually  sufficient  to  prevent  slipping.  This  caution 
applies  equally  well  to  all  levelling-,  adjusting-,  and  connecting- 
screws  in  the  instrument.  The  young  observer  is  generally 
inclined  to  set  them  up  hard,  as  he  would  in  heavy  iron-work. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  brass  is  a  soft  material,  easily  dis- 
.torted  and  worn,  and  that  the  parts  should  be  strained  as  little 
as  possible  to  insure  against  movement  in  ordinary  handling. 

The  subject  of  measurement  of  horizontal  angles  is  further 
discussed  in  Chapter  XIV.,  on  Geodetic  Surveying. 

99.  To  measure  a  Vertical  Angle. — Vertical  angles  arc 
usually  referred  to  the  horizon,  and  are  angles  of  elevation  or 
depression  above  that  plane.  If  the  vernier  on  the  vertical 
circle  has  been  properly  adjusted  (or  its  index  error  determined 
in  case  it  is  not  adjustable  and  the  line  of  sight  has  not  been 
adjusted  to  it),  then  the  altitude  of  a  point  is  obtained  at  once 
by  turning  the  line  of  sight  upon  it  and  reading  the  vertical 
angle.  Special  attention  must  here  be  given  to  the  bubble 
parallel  to  the  vertical  circle,  for  it  is  on  this  bubble  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  result  wholly  depends.  If  there  is  but  one 
vernier,  it  is  designed  to  read  both  ways,  as  is  shown  in  Figs.  5 
or  6,  p.  19.  In  this  case  errors  of  eccentricity  cannot  be  elim-. 
inated. 
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To  eliminate  errors  of  adjustment  of  the  plate-bubblcs  and 
of  the  vernier  on  the  vertical  circle,  rtvolvt  the  alidade  iSo^rc- 
tcvd.  read  the  vertical  angle  again  with  telescope  in  a  reversed 
position,  and  take  the  mean.  This  can  only  be  done  in  case 
the  vertical  limb  isa  complete  circle.  In  many  instruments  it  is 
but  A  half-circle  or  less,  in  which  case  this  elimination  cannot 
be  made.  The  accuracy  of  the  adjustments  alone  can  then 
be  relied  on,  and  these  must  be  frequently  tested.  If  the  plate- 
bubble  parallel  to  the  vertical  circle,  the  telescope-bubble,  and 
the  vernier  of  the  vertical  circle  have  all  been  once  accurately 
adjusted,  then  when  these  bubbles  are  brou(;ht  to  a  zcro-read- 
mg  the  vertical  circle  should  also  read  zero.  This  test  can 
always  be  readily  applied,  and,  though  not  an  absolute  check, 

s  a  very  good  one,  inasmuch  as  two  of  these  three  adjust- 
ments would  have  to  be  out  by  the  same  amount  and  in  the 
same  direction  to  still  agree  with  the  third. 

100.  To  run  out  a  Straight  Line.— The  transit-instru- 
ment is  especially  adapted  to  the  prolongation  of  straight  lines, 
,as  long  tangents  on  railroads,  .ind  yet  it  requires  the  most  care- 
iul  work  and  much  repetition  to  run  a  line  that  approximates 
very  closely  to  a  straight  line. 

Having  determined  the  direction  which  the  line  is  to  take 
irwa  the  initial  point,  set  accurately  over  this  point,  turn  the 
telescope  in  the  given  direction,  and  set  a  second  point  at  a 
convenient  distance.  These  two  points  now  determine  the 
Mwt,  and  it  remains  to  prolong  it  indefinitely  over  such  uneven 
fround  as  may  tic  in  its  course.  The  line,  when  established. 
b  to  be  the  trace  of  a  vertical  plane  through  the  first  two 
points  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If  the  line  of  sight 
aiwayx  revolved  in  a  veriic.nl  plane,  and  no  errors  were  made 
jn  handling  the  instrument  and  in  setting  the  points,  the 
problem  would  be  easily  solved,  but  we  may  safely  say  that 
the  surface  generated  by  the  line  of  sight  never  is  a  vertical 
pltne.     (The   adjustments    being   never  absolutely   correct.) 
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This  surface  is  a  cone  whose  axis  is  not  strictly  horizontal,  for 
both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  are  somewhat  inclined 
from  their  true  positions.  It  remains  then  so  to  make  the 
observations  that  all  these  errors  of  adjustment  will  be  elimi- 
nated.    The  following  programme  accomplishes  this : 

(i)  Set  accurately  over  the  forward  point,  putting  one  pair 
of  levelling-screws  in  the  line. 

(2)  Clamp  the  horizontal  limb  in  any  position. 

(3)  Level  carefully,  and  turn  upon  the  rear  point. 

(4)  Relevel  for  the  bubble  that  lies  across  the  line. 

(5)  Make  the  bisection  on  the  rear  point,  revolve  the  tele- 
scope, and  set  a  point  in  advance.  This  may  be  a  tack  in  a 
stake  set  with  great  care  by  making  the  bisection  on  a  pencil 
held  vertically  on  the  stake. 

(6)  Unclamp  the  alidade  and  revolve  it  about  the  vertical 
axis  till  the  telescope  comes  on  the  rear  point. 

(7)  Relevel  for  the  cross  bubble  again. 

(8)  Make  the  bisection  on  the  rear  point,  revolve  the  tele- 
scope again,  and  set  a  second  point  in  advance  beside  the  first 
one.  The  mean  of  these  two  positions  should  lie  in  the  verti- 
cal plane  through  the  two  established  points,  whatever  may  be 
its  elevation,  and  regardless  of  small  errors  in  the  instrumental 
adjustments.  For  the  reversals  of  the  telescope  and  alidade 
eliminated  the  errors  of  collimation  and  horizontal  axis,  while 
the  relevelliiig  eliminated  the  error  due  to  the  error  of  adjust- 
ment of  the  plate-bubble.  If  this  bubble  were  out  of  adjust- 
ment the  vertical  axis  inclined  as  much  to  one  side  for  the  first 
setting  as  it  did  to  the  other  side  for  the  second  setting. 

This  operation  may  be  repeated  for  a  check,  or  to  further 
eliminate  errors  of  observation.  The  instrumental  errors  arc 
wholly  eliminated  by  one  set  of  observations,  as  above  given. 
It  will  be  noted  that  this  method  is  independent  of  the  gradua- 
tion of  the  limb.  The  only  assumptions  are  that  the  instru- 
ment and  its  adjustments  are  rigid  during  the  reversal  of  the 
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telescope,  and  that  the  pivots  of  the  horizontal  axis  arc  true 
cylinders. 

loi.  Traversing. — A  traverse,  in  surveying,  is  a  scries  of 
consecutive  courses  whose  lengths  and  bearings,  or  azimuths, 
liavc  been  determined.  When  a  compass  is  used  the  bearing 
of  each  course  is  dclermincd  by  the  need!c  independently  of 
that  of  the  preceding  course.  When  a  transit  is  used  and  the 
needle  not  read,  the  graduated  circle  of  the  instrument  is 
always  oriented,  or  brought  into  the  meridian,  by  taking  a 
back-sight  to  the  preceding  station.  It  the  azimuth*  of  the 
first  course  is  known  with  reference  to  the  meridian,  the 
zimutli  of  all  subsequent  courses  may  be  at  once  determined 
by  properly  orienting  the  limb  of  the  instrument  at  the  suc- 
cessive stations.  Thus,  if  the  south  point  lias  a  zero  azimuth 
the  limb  of  the  instrument  should  be  oriented  at  each  station. 
so  tbat  when  the  telescope  points  south  vernier  A  shall  read 
Sero. 

"Wak  forward  osintHtk  of  a  line  is  its  angular  deviation  from 
Jie  south  point  when  measured  at  the  rear  station  forward 
KloRg  the  line. 

The  back  azimuth  of  a  line  is  its  angular  deviation  from  the 
jK>ulh  point  at  the  forward  station  when  measured  from  that 
■ration  back  along  the  line. 

The  forward  and  back  azimuth  differ  by  180°  plus  or  minus 
the  convergence  of  the  meridians  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
line.  1(  this  line  is  north  and  south  it  lies  in  the  mcridi;in, 
and  hence  its  forward  and  back  azimuth  differ  by  180°.  When 
the  course  ha*  an  easterly  or  westerly  component,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  its  extremities  have  different  longitudes,  the 
divergence  of  the  line  from   the  meridian  at  one  end  differs 

I)  its  divergence  from  the  meridian  at  the  other  by  as  much 

In  Ihit  ireatiBc  uiniDih  it  alBa)-s  irckoncd  f'om  llic  (odiA  point  in  ibc 
Atcction  S.W.N.E.   lo  3&a\      llic  bearing  of    ihc  linn  U  thu*  i[lven  bjr   its 
valtM  alone,  without  ihe  aid  o(  leiucs- 
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as  these  meridians  differ  from  parallelism.  This  is  inappre- 
ciable on  short  lines,  and  hence  in  traversing  the  forward  and 
back  azimuth  will  be  considered  as  diliering  by  i8o°. 

The  field-work  proceeds  as  follows,  so  far  as  the  transit  is 
concerned.  Let  it  be  assumed  that  from  the  initial  point  A 
of  the  survey  the  true  azimuth  to  some  other  point  Z  is  given. 
Let  the  stations  be  yl,  iff,  C  etc. 

Set  vernier  A  to  read  the  known  azimuth  AZ.  With  the 
alidade  and  limb  clamped  together,  turn  the  telescope  on  Z 
and  clamp  the  limb,  setting  carefully  by  means  of  the  lower 
tangent-screw.  If  the  alidade  be  now  loosened  and  vernier  A 
made  to  read  zero,  the  telescope  would  point  south.  Turn 
the  telescope  on  B  by  moving  the  alidade  alone,  and  the  read- 
ing of  vernier  A  gives  the  forward  azimuth  of  the  line  AB, 
Move  the  instrument  to  B  and  set  vernier  A  to  read  the  back 
azimuth  of  AB,  which  is  found  by  adding  i8o"  to  or  subtract- 
ing it  from  the  forward  azimuth,  according  as  this  was  less  or 
more  than  180''.  With  alidade  and  limb  clamped  at  this  read- 
ing, turn  upon  ^,  clamp  the  limb  and  unclamp  the  alidade,  and 
the  instrument  is  again  properly  oriented  for  reading  directly 
the  true  azimuth  of  any  line  from  this  station,  as  the  line  BCy 
for  instance.  In  this  manner  a  traverse  may  be  run  with  the 
transit,  the  field-notes  showing  the  true  azimuth  of  each  course 
without  reduction.  The  lengths  of  the  courses  may  be  found 
in  any  manner  desired. 

If  preferred,  the  telescope  may  be  revolved  on  its  horizon- 
tal axis  and  vernier  A  left  with  its  forward  reading,  for  orient- 
ing. Then  revolve  the  telescope  back  to  its  normal  position 
and  proceed  with  the  work.* 


*  For  a  method  of  computing  the  coordinates  of  the  courses,  and  the  use  of 
the  traverse  table,  see  chapter  on  l^nd  Surveying. 
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THE   SOLAR  ATTACHMENT. 

102.  The  Solar  Attachment  is  a  device  to  be  fastened  to 
ic  telescope  axis  of  a  transit-instrument,  thus  making  a  com- 
bination that  will  do  the  work  of  a  solar  compass.  One  form 
Bf  this  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  19."  The  various  spherical 
Functions  concerned  in  the  problem  are  also  represented  in  this 
Igurc  by  their  several  great  circles.  The  polar  axis,  declination- 
irc.  and  collimation-arm  arc  the  same  here  as  in  the  solar  com- 
iss.  The  latitude-nrc  is  here  replaced  by  the  vertical  circle 
of  the  transit,  and  the  tflescope  [jives  the  line  of  sight.  The 
idjustments  and  working  of  this  atLichment  are  so  nearly  iden- 
jcal  with  those  of  the  solar  compass  thai  they  will  not  be 
vpcated  here.  If  the  student  has  mastered  the  principles 
nvolvcd  in  the  use  of  the  solar  compass  he  will  have  no  diffi- 
Mlty  in  using  the  attachment. 

Various  forms  of  solar  attachments  have  been  invented,  the 
most  recent  and  per1i;ips  the  most  efficient  of  which  is  that 
*own  in  Kig.  20.  invt-ntrd  by  G.  N.  Saeginuller  in  1881.  It 
s  manufactured  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Kcuffcl  &  Essi-r,  New  York.  It  consists  simply  of  an  auxiliary 
telescope  with  Inibbte  attached,  h,iving  two  motions  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  These  motions  arc  horizontal  and  verti- 
»l  when  the  m;iin  telescope,  10  m  hich  the  attachment  is  rigidly 
b»tcncd,  is  horij^ont;i].  If  the  main  telescope  be  put  in  the 
incridian  and  elevated  into  tlic  plane  of  the  celestial  equator, 
bowcvcr.  then  the  vertical  axi»  of  the  attachment  also  lies  in 
e  meridian  but  points  to  the  pole.  It  therefore  becomes  a 
Milar  axis  about  which  the  auxiliary  telescope  may  revolve.  If 
ihis  telescopic  line  of  sight  be  at  right  angles  to  the  polar  axis. 
t  VfitI  generate  an  equatorial  plane.  If  the  line  of  sight  be  in- 
dined  to  this  plane  by  an  amount  equal  to  and  in  the  direction 
I  the  sun's  declination,  then  when  revolved  on  its  polar  axis  it 

•  From  Gurlef'i  CaUlogue. 
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would  follow  the  sun's  path  in  the  heavens  for  the  given  day, 
provided  the  sun  did  not  change  its  declination  during  the  day. 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  show  how  the  latitude  and  decli- 
nation angles  may  be  set  off  in  order  that  the  competency  of 
this  instrument  to  do  the  work  of  the  solar  compass  may  be- 
come apparent. 

To  set  oflf  the  declination-angle,  turn  the  main  telescope 
down  or  up  according  as  the  declination  is  north  or  south,  and 
set  the  declination-angle  on  the  vertical  circle.  Bring  the 
small  telescope  into  the  plane  of  the  large  one  and  revolve  it 
about  its  horizontal  axis  until  its  bubble  comes  to  the  centre 
of  its  tube.  The  angle  formed  by  the  two  telescopic  lines  of 
sight  is  the  declination-angle.  Revolve  the  main  telescope 
until  it  has  an  altitude  equal  to  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
and  clamp  it  in  this  position.  With  the  vertical  motions  of 
both  telescopes  clamped,  and  their  lateral  motions  free,  if  the 
line  of  sight  of  the  small  telescope  can  be  brought  upon  the 
sun  the  main  telescope  must  lie  in  the  meridian.  The  vertical 
circle  of  the  transit  is  thus  seen  to  do  the  work  of  both  the 
latitude  and  declination  arcs  of  the  solar  compass. 

103.  Adjustments  of  the  SaegmuUer  Attachment. — 
First,  All  the  adjustments  of  the  transit  must  be  as  perfect 
as  possible,  but  especially  the  plate  and  telescope  bubbles,  the 
vernier  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  the  transverse  axis  of  the 
telescope. 

Second,  To  make  the  Polar  Axis  perpendicular  to  t/ie  Plane 
of  the  Line  of  Collimation  and  Horizontal  Axis  of  the  Main 
Telescope. — Carefully  level  the  instrument  and  bring  the  teles- 
cope-bubble to  the  middle  of  its  tube.  The  line  of  sight  and 
horizontal  axis  of  this  telescope  should  now  be  horizontal,  so 
that  the  polar  axis  is  to  be  made  vertical.  To  test  this,  revolve 
the  auxiliary  telescope  about  the  polar  axis,  and  see  if  the 
bubble  on  the  small  telescope  maintains  a  constant  position. 
If  not,  correct  half  the  movement  by  means  of  the  adjusting, 
screws  at  the  base  of  the  small  disk,  and  the  other  half  by  re» 
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volving  the  auxiliary  telescope.  These  adjusting^crews  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  levclUng-scrcws  of  the  main  instru- 
ment. 

Third.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  of  t/u  Small  Telescope 
p.\TaUtl  to  the  Axis  of  the  Attac/ud  Bubble.— UaUc  the  large 
telescope  horizontjl  by  bringing  its  attached  bubble  to  the 
middle  of  iu  tube.  Kring  the  small  telescope  in  the  same  piano 
and  make  it  also  horizontal  by  means  of  its  bubble,  clamping 
its  vertical  motion.  Measure  the  vertical  distance  between  the 
axes  of  the  two  telescopes,  and  lay  off  this  distance  on  a  piece  of 
paper  by  two  plain  horizontal  lines.  Set  this  paper  up  at  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  instrument,  and  on  about  the  same 
level.  Briny  the  line  of  sight  of  the  large  telescope  on  the  lower 
mark,  and  see  if  that  of  the  small  telescope  falls  on  the  upper 
mark.  If  not,  adjust  its  reticule  until  its  line  of  sight  come  on 
tlie  upper  miirk.  Revolve  back  to  the  horizontal  to  see  if  both 
bubbles  again  come  to  the  middle  simultaneously. 

When  this  adjustment  is  completed,  there  should  be  five 
lines  in  the  instrument  parallel  to  each  other  when  instrument 
Bad  telescopes  are  level.— viz..  the  axes  of  the  two  telescope- 
bubbles  and  of  the  plate-bubble  on  the  standards,  and  the  two 
line$  of  sight, — and,  in  addition,  the  vernier  on  the  vertical 
circle,  should  read  zero. 

The  seven  adjustments  (five  of  the  transit  and  two  of  the 
ittachment)  must  all  be  carefully  made  and  frequently  tested 
f  the  best  results  arc  desired.  When  this  is  done,  this  attacli- 
will  give  the  meridian  to  the  nearest  minute  of  arc,  if  ob- 
rations  be  taken  when  the  sun  is  more  than  one  hour  from 
horizon  and  two  hours  from  the  meridian.  The  advantages  ] 
pf  the  Saegmuller  attachment  consist  mainly  in  having  a  teles- 
popic  line  of  sight,  and  in  the  use  of  the  vertical  limb  of  the 
Iran&it  for  setting  off  the  declination  and  co-latitude.  The 
effect  of  small  errors  in  the  latitude  and  declination  angles,  such 
as  may  be  due  to  errors  in  the  adjustments,  is  shown  by  the 
^art.  54,  p.  S<- 


Ufva 
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THE   GRADIENTER   ATTACHMENT. 

104.  The  Gradienter  is  a  tangent-screw  with  a  micrometer- 
head  attached  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  off  vertical  angles  that  are  expressed  in 
terms  of  its  tangent  as  so  many  feet  to  the  hundred.  Such  a 
device  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  In  railroad  work,  the  grade  or  slope 
is  expressed  in  this  manner,  as  26.4  feet  per  mile,  or  as  0.5  foot 
per  100  feet.  The  micrometer-head  is  graduated  so  that  one 
revolution  raises  or  lowers  the  telescope  by  i  foot  or  0.5  foot 
in  100  feet.  It  is  divided  into  100  or  50  parts,  so  that  each 
division  on  the  head  is  equivalent  to  o.Oi  foot  in  100  feet.  This 
attachment  is  found  very  convenient  in  railroad  work.  It  is 
also  of  general  utility  in  obtaining  approximate  distances.  On 
level  ground  the  distance  is  read  directly,  but  on  sloping 
ground  the  rod  is  still  held  vertical,  and  the  distance  read  is  too 
great.  The  true  horizontal  distance  may  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  distance  read  by  the  factors  for  horizontal  distance 
given  in  table  V.*  Thus,  if  one  revolution  of  the  screw  raises 
the  line  of  sight  i  foot  at  a  distance  of  100  feet,  and  if  at  a  cer- 
tain unknown  distance  one  revolution  of  screw  caused  the  line 
to  pass  over  5.5  feet  on  the  rod,  then  the  distance  was  550  feet 
if  the  ground  was  horizontal.  If  the  rod-readings  had  a  mean 
vertical  angle  of  15°,  the  horizontal  distance  was  550  X  93.3  = 
513  feet. 

CARE  OF  THE  TRANSIT. 

105.  The  Transit  should  be  protected  from  rain  and  dust 
as  much  as  possible.  A  silk  gossamer  water-proof  bag  should 
be  carried  by  the  observer  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  If  water 
gets  inside  the  telescope,  remove  the  eye-piece  and  let  it  dry 
out.     If  moisture  collects  between  the  two  parts  of  the  objec- 

*  This  table  is  for  reduction  of  stadia  measurements,  and  is  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  Topographical  Surveying,  Art.  205. 
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live  remove  it.  iind  dry  it  with  a  gentle  heat  over  a  stove  or 
lamp,  but  (/c  ni}t  ieparate  the  glasses.  If  dust  settles  on  the  wires 
it  may  be  blown  off  by  removing  both  objective  and  eyepiece 
and  blowing  gently  through  the  tube.  Dust  should  be  removed 
(torn  the  glasses  by  a  camel'shair  brush,  which  should  always 
be  carried  for  the  purpose.  A  clean  handkerchief  may  be  used 
with  a  gentle  pressure  to  prevent  scratching  in  case  the  dust  is 
gritty.  Use  alcohol  for  cleansing  greasy  or  badly  soiled  glasses. 
Nopart  exposed  to  dust  should  be  oiled,  as  this  serves  to  retain 
all  the  dust  that  may  fall  on  it.  The  centres  should  be  cleaned 
occasionally  with  chamois  skin,  and  oiled  by  a  very  little  pure 
watch-oil.  In  the  absence  of  watch-oil  plumbago  will  be  found 
to  serve.  A  soft  lead-pencil  may  be  scraped  and  a  little  rubbed 
©n  the  spindles  with  the  finger.  The  tripod  legs  should  have 
no  lost  motion  either  at  the  head  or  in  their  iron  shoes.  11  the 
legs  are  split,  as  in  Fig.  17,  and  fastened  by  thumb-nuts,  these 
should  be  loosened  when  the  instrument  is  carried  and  tight, 
ened  again  after  setting.  They  may  thus  be  made  very  tight  and 
rigid  while  the  instrument  is  in  use  without  danger  of  break- 
ing the  bolls  in  closing  the  legs,  which  is  very  hable  to  result 
i(  the  screws  are  not  loosened.  For  a  method  of  putting  in  new 
cross-wires  sec  chapter  on  Topographical  Surveying,  Art.  207. 
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EXERCISES  WITH  THE  TRANSIT. 


Measure  the  three  hori- 


106.  Eaiablisb  Ihtte  »Ulion 
xmtal  »nsl«s  and  see  il  their  sum  lb  iSo*. 

107.  Prolong  ■  line  in  atlmuth  and  dJMance  by  carrying  both  around  an 
taUfinMy  otmlruition,  and  then  check  the  aiimulb  hv  ■  l>ack*sighl  and  ih«  dis- 

(  by  Bwaturement.     Thu*,  let  A  and  B  be  iwo  poinis  csiablishing;  a  tine. 
The  protden  li  to  oiabllih  loo  other  points,  Caad  /',  in  ihe  continuation  of 
lb«  Un«  AB.  with  an  Imaginary  obslruclion   In  both  sight  and  itieaturement 
:wcen  B  and  C     The  diatance  BC  Is  alto  10  be  obuined. 
The  equilateral  triangle  *lll  be  found  most  efficient. 

loS.  Find   tiolb  Ihc  di*lanec  to  and  Ibe  height  of  an  inaccessible  Meeple. 
cbimoey.  imokeiiack.  or  tree. 

Hcaanre  a  base-lioe  such  thai  lis  two  exiremitlet  make  wiib  Ihe  given  object 
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approximately  an  isosceles  triangle  (it  is  desirable  that  no  angle  of  the  triangle 

should  be  less  than  30"  nor  more  than  120").     The  top  of  the  object  only  need 

be  visible  from  the  two  ends  of  the  base.     Measure  both  the  horizontal  and 

vertical  angles  at  the  extremities  of  the  base-line  subtended  by  the  other  two 

points  of  the  triangle.     Let  A  and  B  be  the  extremities  of  the  base  and  P  the 

point  whose  distance  and  elevation  are  required.     We  then  have  for  horizontal 

angles 

Sin  P  \^\v\  A  ::  AB  :  BP; 

also  sin  P  :  sin  B  ::  AB  :  AP. 

In  reading  the  vertical  angles  to  the  base-stations  the  reading  should  be 
taken  on  a  point  as  high  above  the  ground  (or  peg)  as  the  telescope  is  above  the 
peg  over  which  it  is  set.  The  difference  in  the  elevations  of  the  two  pegs  is 
then  obtained.  The  vertical  angle  to  the  point  P  is  taken  to  the  summit,  and 
height  of  instrument  added  in  each  case  to  find  its  elevation  above  peg.  If  A 
be  the  lower  of  the  two  base-stations  and  if  /a.  and  /b  be  the  heights  of  instni* 
ment  (line  of  sight)  above  the  peg  in  the  two  cases,  and  if  K^,  Kb,  Vp  and 
yp'  be  the  vertical  angles  read  to  the  corresponding  points,  we  may  write: 

Elevation  of  B  above  A  •=  AB  tan  Vb\ 
/'  P      •*      A=AP  un  Vp. 

Also,  from  the  vertical  angles  taken  at  B,  we  have: 

Elevation  of  A  below  B  =  AB  tan  Va\ 
*'  P  above  B-BP  tan  Vp. 

We  now  have  a  check  on  both  the  relative  elevations  and  on  the  distances 
AP  and  BP.     Assuming  the  elevation  of  A  to  be  zero,  we  have: 

Elevation  of  P  above  A  =  AP  tan  / >  =  AB  tan  Fb  +  BP  tan  Vp', 

This  equality  will  not  result  unless  the  observations  were  well  taken,  the 
computations  accurately  made,  and  the  instrument  carefully  adjusted.  The  ad- 
justments mainly  involved  here  are  the  plate-bubbles  and  the  vernier  on  the 
vertical  circle.  If  the  points  are  a  considerable  distance  apart,  as  over  a  half- 
mile,  the  elevations  obtained  by  reading  the  vertical  angles  are  appreciably  too 
great,  on  account  of  the  earth's  curvature.  This  may  be  taken  as  eight  inches 
for  one  mile  and  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance.     Or,  we  may  write: 

Elevation  correction  on  long  sights,  in  inches,*  ='—8  (distance  in  miles)*. 
If  the  distances  are  all  less  than  about  half  a  mile,  no  attention  need  be  paid 
to  this  correction  m  this  problem. 


*  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  subject  sec  chap.  XIV. 
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109.  Finil  ihc  height  of  a  irec  or  house  above  the  ground,  on  a  disunl  hi'l.    j 
"ilhout  e'>ing  10  the  imtneiJiate  locality. 

no.  Find  Uif  hnrizontal  tenglh  and  bearing  o(  a  line  joining  two  visible  bul 
loacR&sible  objects.    Use  the  mafcnciic  beating  cf  the  true  btftring  tl  Ibe  bue-   ' 
ne  is  not  knonn. 

tit.  Find  the  horizonial  length  and  hearing  of  .1  line  joining  It 
ble  point*  both  of  which  cnnnot  be  seen  from  anjr  one  position. 

Let  A  ADil  B  be  the  inaeceMJble  points.  Measure  a  base  CD  such  that  A  is 
'en  from  ('.  and  B  from  D.  Auxiiiaiy  bases  and  irianjties  nujr  be  used  to 
find  the  lennihsof  ./Cand  BD.  Knowing  ./Caiid  C;j»nd  ilie  included  angle, 
eonipute  .'IZ>  in  bearing  and  distance.  The  angle  .-( /'tf  may  now  be  found, 
Which,  with  ihr  uiljaceni  sides  A  D  and  HD  known,  enables  the  side  AB  to  be 
found  in  bearing  iind  distance. 

tI2.  With  the  transit  badly  out  of  level,  or  niih  horiiontal  axis  of  the  tele- 
scope thrown  ciintlderably  out  ot  the  liorizoniHl,  measuic  the  hotiiontal  angle 
between  two  objetis  hairing  very  diflcrent  angular  elevations.  Do  this  wi lit 
bath  telescope  normal  and  telescope  reversed,  and  note  the  difference  in  the 
nines  of  the  tingle  obtained  in  the  two  cases, 

1 1^  Xclecl  >  series  of  points  on   uneven  giound.  enclosing  an   urc.i,  and 
occupjr  ih(Ri  successively  wiih  the  transit,  obtaining  the  iraverte  angles.     That   1 
U,  knowing  or  aisnininB  the  ailmuih  of  the  first  line,  obtain  the  atimulbs  o(  the    | 
other  connecting  lines,  or  couises,  with  re[erenc«  W  this  one.  iclumiiig  t< 
first  poiiu  and  obtaining  the  axinmth  of  the  litsi  course  as  carried  around  by  the  i 
iraverseil  line.     This  should  agree  with  ilie  original  aziinulh  of  this  course. 
The  distances  need  not  be  measured  fui  this  check.  ' 

114.  Lay  fut  a  straight  line  on  uneven  ground  by  the  method  given  In  Art. 
100.  occupying  from  six  to  ten  stations.  Return  over  the  same  lilte  tnd  estab- 
lish *  »ec«nd  series  n(  pi>int9,  paying  no  ittlenlion  to  the  first  series,  and  then 

e  Iho  discrepancies  on  Ilie  several  stakes.     In  returning,  the  two  final  poinlK    I 
a[  the  first  tine  become  ibe  Initial  points  of  the  second,  this  return  line  being  a    J 
pratongatlDn  of  the  line  joining  these  two   poinia.     If  these  deviate  ever  so 
liUlc.  therefore,  from  Ihe  Irue  line,  the  discrepancy  will  increase  towards  the 
Jnlliftl  point. 

Slmiiar  exercise*  to  those  given  for  the  solar  compass  may  be  assigned  lor 
te  soUr  utacbment. 


SURVEYING. 


THE  SEXTANT. 
115.  The  Sextant  is  the  most  convenient  and  accurate 
hand-instrument  yet  devised  for  measuring  angles,  whether 
horizontal,  vertical,  or  inclined.  It  is  called  a  sextant  because 
its  limb  includes  but  a  60°  arc  of  the  circle.  It  will  measure 
angles,  however,  to  120°.  It  is  held  in  the  hand,  measures  ao, 
angle  by  a  single  observation,  and  will  give  very  accurate  I 
suits  even  when  the  observer  has  a  very  unstable  support^ 


on  board  ship.  It  is  exclusively  used  in  observations  titiiM, 
and  is  always  used  in  surveying  where  angles  are  to  be  meas- 
ured from  a  boat,  as  in  locating  soundings,  buoys,  etc.,  as  well 
as  in  rcconnoissance  work,  explorations,  and  preliminaiy  & 
veys.     It  has  been  in  use  since  about  1730. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  common  form  of  this] 
strument  as  manufactured  by  Fauth  &  Co.,  Washington, 
limb  has  a  7j-inch  radius,  and  reads  to  10  seconds  of  arc 
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There  is  a  mirror  M  (Fig.  22),  called  the  Index  Glass,  rigidly 
attached  to  the  movable  arm  MA,  which  carries  a  vernier 
reading  on  the  graduated  limb  CD,  There  is  another  mirror, 
/,  called  the  Horizon  Glass,  rigidly  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  instrument,  and  a  telescope  pointing  into  this  mirror,  also 
rigidly  attached.  This  mirror  is  silvered  on  its  lower  half,  but 
clear  on  its  upper  half.    A  ray  of  light  coming  from  H  passes 


Fig.  2.1. 


through  the  clear  portion  of  the  mirror  /on  through  the  tele- 
scope to  the  eye  at  E.  Also,  a  ray  from  an  object  at  (?  strikes 
the  mirror  J/,  is  reflected  to  w,  and  then  through  the  telescope 
to  E.  Through  one  half  of  the  objective  come  the  rays  from 
H,  and  through  the  other  half  the  rays  from  O,  each  of  which 
sets  of  rays  forms  a  perfect  image.     By  moving  the  arm  MA 

it  is  evident  these  images  will  appear  to  move  over  each  other 
8 
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and  for  one  position  only  will  they  appear  to  coincide.  The 
bringing  of  the  two  images  into  exact  coincidence  is  what  the 
observation  consists  in,  and  however  unsteady  the  motion  of 
the  observer  may  be,  he  can  occasionally  see  both  images  at 
once,  and  so  by  a  series  of  approximations  he  may  finally  put 
the  arm  in  its  true  position  for  exact  superposed  images. 
The  angle  subtended  by  the  two  objects  is  then  read  off  on 
the  limb. 

Ii6.  The  Theory  of  the  Sextant  rests  on  the  optical 
principle  that  *'  if  a  ray  of  light  suffers  two  successive  reflec- 
tions in  the  same  plane  by  two  plane  mirrors,  the  angle  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  directions  of  the  ray  is  twice  the  angle 
of  the  mirrors." 

To  prove  this,  let  OM  and  mE  he  the  first  and  last  posi- 
tions of  the  ray,  the  latter  making  with  the  former  produced 
the  angle  E.  The  angle  of  the  mirrors  is  the  angle  A.  The 
angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  at  the  two  mirrors  are  the 
angles  /  and  /',  PM,  and////  being  the  normals. 

We  may  now  write  : 


Angle  E  =  OAfm  —  MmE 
angle  y4  =  ImM  —  niMA 

=  (90°  -  i')  -  (90°  - 1)   . 

=  /  —  /  ; 
Therefore  E  =  2A.  Q.  E.  D. 

When  the  mirrors  are  brought  into  parallel  planes,  the 
angle  A  becomes  zero,  whence  E  also  is  zero,  or  the  rays  OAf 
and  Hm  are  parallel.  This  gives  the  position  of  the  arm  for 
the  zero-reading  of  the  vernier.  The  limb  is  graduated  from 
this  point  towards  the  left  in  such  a  way  that  a  60°  arc  of  the 
circle  will  read  to  120°.  That  is,  a  movement  of  1°  on  the  arc 
really  measures  an  angle  of  2^  in  the  incident  rays,  so  it  must 
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;  griduatciJ  as  two  degrees  instead  of  one.     The  very  large 
dius  enables  lliis  to  be  done  without  difficulty. 

ADJUSTMENTS   OF  THE   SEXTANT. 

117.  To  make  the  Index  Glass  perpendicular  to  the 
Plane  of  the  Sextant. — Bring  the  vernier  to  re.id  about  30" 
and  cxamint-  the  arc  and  Its  image  in  the  index  gUss  to  see  if   ] 
they  form  a  continuous  curve.     If  the  glass  is   not  perpend!- 
CuL-ir  to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  the  image  will  api)car  above  or 

elow  the  arc.  according  as  the  mirror  leans  forward  or  back- 
ward. It  is  adjusted  by  slips  of  thin  paper  under  the  project- 
ing points  and  corners  of  the  frame. 

118.  To  make  the  Horizon  Glass  Parallel  to  the  Index 
Glass  for  a  Zero-reading  of  the  Vernier.— Set  the  vernier 
to  read  zero  and  sec  if  the  direct  and  reflected  images  of  a 
wclMe6ncd  distant  object,  as  a  star,  come  into  ex.ict  coinci- 
dence. If  not,  adjust  the  horizon  glass  until  they  do.  If  this 
adjnstment  cannot  he  made,  bring  the  objects  into  coincidence, 
or  even  with  each  other  so  far  as  the  motion  of  the  arm  is  con. 
Cerned,  and  read  the  vernier.  This  is  the  index  error  of  the  1 
instrument  and  is  to  be  applied  to  all  angles  read.  The  better 
class  of  instnimcnts  all  allow  the  horiKon  glass  to  be  adjusted. 

"bis  adjustment  is  generally  given  as  two,  but  it  is  beist  con- 
J  as  one.     If  made  parallel  to  the  index  gl.iis  after  that 
[  been  adjusted,  it  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
^e  jnstntmcnt. 

119.  To  make  the  Line  of  Sight  of  the  Telescope 
parallel  to  the  Plane  of  the  Sextant.— The  reticule  in  ihr 
»t:xtant  carries  (uur  wires  forming  a  square  in  the  centre  of 
the  field.  I'he  centre  of  tlilii  square  is  in  the  line  of  coUinui- 
tion  of  the  insitrumcnt.  1 

Rest  the  sextant  on  a  plane  surface,  pointing  the  telescope  \ 
ipon  a  well-defined  (joint  some  twenty  feet  distant.  Place  two  , 
)bjects  of  equal  hciglit  upon  the  extremities  of  the  limb  thftt  I 
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Will  serve  to  establish  a  line  of  sight  parallel  to  the  limb.  Two 
lead-pencils  of  same  diameter  will  serve,  but  they  had  best  be 
of  such  height  as  to  make  this  line  of  sight  even  with  that  of 
the  telescope.  If  both  lines  of  sight  come  upon  the  same 
point  to  within  a  half-inch  or  so  at  a  distance  of  20  feet, 
the  resulting  maximum  error  in  the  measurement  of  an  angle 
will  be  only  about  \", 

THE  USE   OF  THE   SEXTANT. 

120.  To  measure  an  Angle  with  the  sextant,  bring  its 
plane  into  the  plane  of  the  two  objects.  Turn  the  direct  line 
of  sight  upon  the  fainter  object,  which  may  require  the  instru- 
ment to  be  held  face  downwards,  and  bring  the  two  images 
into  coincidence.  The  reading  of  the  limb  is  the  angle  re- 
quired. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  angles  measured  by 
the  sextant  are  tlie  true  angles  subtended  by  the  two  objects  at 
the  point  of  observation^  and  not  the  vertical  or  horizontal 
projection  of  these  angles,  as  is  the  case  with  the  transit.  The 
true  vertex  of  the  measured  angle  is  at  E,  Fig.  21.  It  is  evident 
the  position  of  E  is  dependent  on  the  size  of  the  angle,  being 
at  a  great  distance  back  of  the  instrument  for  a  very  small 
angle.  The  instrument  should  therefore  not  be  used  for  meas- 
uring very  small  angles  except  as  between  objects  a  very  great 
distance  off.  The  sextant  is  seldom  or  never  used  for  measur- 
ing angles  where  the  position  of  the  instrument  (or  the  vertex 
of  the  angle)  needs  to  be  known  with  great  accuracy. 

EXERCISES   FOR  THE  SEXTANT. 

12 X.  Measure  the  altitude  of  the  sun  or  a  star  at  its  culmination  by  bringing 
the  direct  image,  reflected  from  the  surface  of  mercury  held  in  a  flat  dish  on 
the  ground,  into  coincidence  with  the  image  reflected  from  the  index  glass. 
Half  the  observed  angle  is  the  altitude  of  the  body.  The  altitude  of  a  terres- 
trial object  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  case  the  vessel  of 
mercury  should  rest  on  an  elevated  stand  ;  the  sextant  could  then  be  brought 
near  to  it  and  the  angular  divergence  of  the  two  incident  rays  to  the  mercury 
surface  and  index  glass  reduced  to  an  inappreciable  quantity. 


If  the  observation  ut  a  heavenly  body  be  made  on  ihc  meridian  and  Che 
declination  of  the  body  aE  (be  lime  of  obscrvalion  be  known,  ihc  latitude  of  lh« 
KC  i>  readily  (ounJ. 

l>li*.   Ue-^uie  (he  angle  subtended  by  two  moving  bodies,  ai  of  two  tneo 

kiking  ibe  atrecl  in  the  same  direction,  or  of  two  boats  on  the  water.    ( Thii  is 

illMlrate  the  capacity  of  tbe  scxunt.  for  none  bui  a  rettcclmK  instrument 

bringing  two  converging  lines  uf  sight  into  coincidence  is  competent  lu  do 

this.) 

ir  exercises  given  In  Arts.  I06,  loS.  109.  and  tlo  (or  the  transit  may  iImi 
<«iefve  (oc  the  sextant.    Furifaet  applications  of  the  sextant  in  locating  soundings 
given  in  chap.  X. 

122.  Wood's  Double  Sextant.— The   accompanying  cut 
illustrates  a  new  instrument  of  great  utility  in  locating  sotind- 


iUy  in  running  water.     By  its  use  a  single  observer 
/  readily  observe  simultaneously  the  two  angles  necessary 
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to  locate  his  position.     It  is  simply  two  sextants  combined  in 
one.     There  are  two  entire  limbs  graduated  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  two   movable   mirrors.     There   will,  of  course,  be 
three  images  brought  into  simultaneous  juxtaposition  when 
properly  set  for  both  angles.     The  instrument  is  the  invention 
of  Mr.  G.  W.  Wood,  who  has  had  many  years*  experience  in 
locating  soundings  on  the  United  States  Coast  and  Mississippi 
River  Surveys.     The  instrument  is  likely  to  be  universally 
used  in  locating  soundings  in  running  water.*     Its  use  saves 
one  observer  in  such  cases,  for  the  boat  cannot  be  stopped 
for  making  the  observation.     Without   it  two  observers  are 
necessary,  each  with  a  sextant,  they  reading  the  two  angles 
simultaneously. 

I22a.  The  Cross-section  Polar  Protractor. — The  accom- 
panying cuts  (Figs.  24  and  25)  illustrate  an  instrument  recently 
invented  and  used  on  the  New  York  Aqueduct  for  taking  polar 
coordinates  of  the  cross-sections  of  the  tunnel.  It  consists  of  a 
plain  circular  disk,  graduated  to  single  degrees,  and  mounted 
on  a  tripod  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  levelled  up  and  also 
have  a  vertical  motion  and  a  motion  about  the  vertical  axis.f 
The  construction  is  shown  clearly  in  the  figures. 

In  use  it  is  mounted  with  its  centre  in  the  axis  of  the  tun- 
nel. A  light  wooden  measuring  rod,  not  shown  in  the  figures, 
tapering  to  a  point  and  shod  with  brass  of  sufficient  length, 
and  graduated  to  feet  and  hundredths,  lies  upon  the  wooden 
arm  or  rest,  which  revolves  upon  the  face  of  the  disk,  and 
slides  out  to  a  contact  with  the  surface  at  such  points  as  are 
to   be   taken.      If   the   only   information   desired   is   whether 


*  This  instrument  was  first  described  in  Engineering  News  of  June  28,  1890. 

f  Those  used  on  the  New  York  Aqueduct  were  designed  by  F.  W.  Watkins 
and  Alfred  Craven,  and  were  manufactured  by  Heller  and  Brightly,  Philadelphia. 
See  description  in  **  Trans.  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Eng'rs,"  1S90,  and  Engineering  News 
July  26,  1890. 
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■or  not  the  excavation  is  sufficient,  or  beyond  thf  established 
I  lines,  then  the  rod  i^  set  to  the  proper  radius,  and  if  it  swings 

i!lcar,  the  (act  i^  determined.  If  a  true  copy  of  the  actual 
>ss-scction  is  desired,  then  the  rod  is  brought  into  contact 

with   the  significant   points  in   the  crubs-section   (mostly  the 


Pic  > 


Dints  of  gre,itest  projection  and  depression  of  the  surfaced, 

ind  the  angle  and  distance  read  and  recorded.     In  the  instru- 

lent  here  shown,  the  graduation  increases  in  both  directions 

■om  the  top  to  180''  at  the  bottom.     Perhaps  a  better  arrangc- 

nuld   be  to   have  the  angles  increase  continuously  to 

BOo".     The   work  could   be  plotted   by  means  of  such  a  pro- 

:tor  as  shown  in  Figs,  64  or  66.  Chapter  VIIl.     The  points 

wing  plotted,  they  should  be  joined  by  a  free-hand  line  and 

e  area  detennined  by  the  planJmeter. 
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If  the  cross-section  contains  one  or  more  marks  from  which 
the  axis  of  the  tunnel  may  be  found,  as  an  alignment  mark 
and  a  bench  mark  (which  may  be  one  and  the  same),  then  the 
instrument  may  be  set  up  at  random  on  this  section,  and  these 
fixed  marks  pointed  in  and  plotted,  along  with  the  cross-sec- 
tion points.  The  axis  of  the  tunnel  can  then  be  laid  off  from 
the  plotted  marks,  and  by  drawing  in  the  established  lines 
from  this  axial  point,  the  question  of  clearance  may  be  deter- 
mined nearly  as  well  as  by  setting  the  instrument  in  the  axis 
of  the  tunnel  itself.  The  actual  cross-section  and  area  are 
quite  as  well  determined  as  if  the  instrument  were  carefully 
centered  on  the  axial  line. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE   PLANE  TABLE. 

123.  The  Plane  Table  consists  of  a  drawing-board 
properly  mounted  on  which  rests  an  alidade  carrying  a  line  of 
sight  rigidly  attached  to  a  plain  rukr  with  a  fiducial  edge. 
The  line  of  sight  is  usually  determined  by  a  telescope,  as  in 
Fig.  26.  This  telescope  has  no  lateral  motion  with  respect  to 
the  ruler,  but  both  may  be  moved  at  pleasure  on  the  tabic. 
The  telescope  has  a  vertical  motion  on  a  transverse  axis,  as  in 
the  transit.  It  is  also  provided  with  a  level  tube,  either 
detachable  or  pcrmanerlly  fixed.  The  table  is  levelled  by 
means  of  one  round  or  two  cross  bubbles  on  the  ruler  of  the 
alidade.  Tlie  line  of  sight  of  the  telescope  is  usually  parallel 
to  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  ruler,  though  this  is  not  essential. 
It  is  only  necessary  that  they  should  make  a  fixed  horizontal 
angle  with  each  other.  The  table  itself  must  have  a  free  hori- 
lontal  angular  movement  and  the  ordinary  clamp  and  slow- 
motion  s«ew.  The  table  corresponds  to  the  graduated  limb 
in  the  transit,  the  alidades  in  the  two  instruments  performing 
similar  duties.  Instead,  however,  of  reading  off  certain  hori- 
zontal angles,  as  is  done  with  the  transit,  and  afterwards 
plotting  them  on  paper,  the  directions  of  the  various  pointings 
are  at  once  drawn  on  the  paper  which  is  mounted  on  the  top 
of  the  table,  no  angles  being  read.  The  true  relative  positions 
of  certain  points  in  the  landscape  arc  thus  transferred  directly 
to  the  drawing-paper  to  any  desired  scale.  The  magnetic 
bearing  of  any  line  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  decli- 
malffr,  which  is  a  small  box  carrying  a  needle  which  can  swing 
some  ten  degrees  cither  side  of  the  zero-line.     The  zero-line 
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being  parallel  to  one  edge  of  the  box,  tlie  mayiielic  nieridian 
Biay  be  at  once  marked  down  on  any  portion  of  the  map,  and 
tlic  bearing  of  any  inierstcting  tine  determined  by  means  ol  a 
protnictor.  The  instrument  has  been  long  and  extensively  used 
for  mapping  purposes,  and  is  still  the  only  instrument  used 
for  the  *■  filUng-in"  of  the  topographical  charts  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  An  extended  account  of  the 
instrument  and  the  field  methods  in  use  on  that  service  may 
be  found  in  Appendix  13  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  (or  1880.  The  following  discussion  is  partly 
from  that  source. 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  THE   ALIDADE. 

124.  To  make  the  Axes  of  the  Plate>bubbles  parallel 
to  the  Plane  of  the  Table.—Lcvcl  the  table  witli  the  alidade 
in  any  position,  noting  the  readings  of  the  bubbles.  Mark  the 
exact  position  of  the  alidade  on  the  table,  take  it  up  carefully, 
ind,  reversing  it  end  for  end,  replace  it  by  the  same  marks.  \i 
the  bubbles  now  have  the  same  readings  as  before,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  table  they  are  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  table. 
If  not,  adjust  the  bubbles  for  one  half  the  movement  and  try 
uo. 

X3S-  To  cause  the  Line  of  Sight  to  reTolve  in  a  Vertical 
iPbuie. — This  adjustment  is  the  same  as  in  the  transit.  It  need 
jiot  be  made  with  such  extreme  accuracy,  however,  and  the 
;pluinb4inc  tc&t  is  sufliciont.  With  the  instrument  carefully 
levelled,  cause  the  line  ol  sight  to  follow  a  plumb-line  through 
.a*  great  an  arc  as  convenient.  If  the  line  of  sight  deviates 
from  the  plumb-line  raise  or  lower  one  end  of  the  transverse 
«xia  of  the  telescope,  until  it  will  follow  it  with  sufficient  cxact- 

iS. 

136.  To  cause  the  Telescope -bubble  and  the  Vernier  on 
the  Vertical  Arc  to  read  Zero  when  the  Line  of  Sight  is 
Horizontal. — This   adjustment    is  also   the   ^mc   as    in   the 
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transit.  The  methods  given  for  the  transit  may  be  used  with 
the  plane  table,  or  a  sea  horizon  may  be  used  as  establishing  a 
horizontal  line,  or  a  levelling-instrument  may  be  set  up  beside 
the  plane  table  having  the  telescopes  at  the  same  elevation,  and 
both  lines  of  sight  turned  upon  the  same  point  in  the  horizontal 
plane  as  determined  by  the  level.  The  bubble  and  vernier  are 
then  both  adjusted  to  this  position  of  telescope. 

This  adjustment  is  important  if  elevations  are  to  be  deter- 
mined either  by  vertical  angles  or  by  horizontal  lines  of  sight. 
If  only  geographical  position  is  sought  this  adjustment  mafy 
be  neglected. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  PLANE  TABLE. 

127.  In  using  the  Plane  Table  at  least  two  points  on  the 
ground,  over  which  the  table  may  be  set,  must  be  plotted  on 
the  paper  to  the  scale  of  the  map  before  the  work  of  locating 
other  points  can  begin.  This  requires  that  the  distance  between 
these  points  shall  be  known,  which  distance  becomes  the  base- 
line for  all  locations  on  that  sheet.  Any  error  in  the  measure- 
ment or  plotting  of  this  line  produces  a  like  proportional  error 
in  all  other  lines  on  the  map. 

The  plane  table  is  set  over  one  of  these  plotted  points,  the 
fiducial  edge  of  the  ruler  brought  into  coincidence  with  the  two 
points,  and  the  table  revolved  until  the  line  of  sight  comes  on 
the  distant  point.  The  table  is  now  clamped  and  carefully  set 
by  the  slow-motion  screw  in  this  position,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
oriented^  or  in  position. 

In  Figs.  27  and  28,  let  T,  T^  T,"  T,'"  represent  the  plane- 
table  sheet  and  the  points  a  and/  the  original  plotted  points. 
The  corresponding  points  on  the  ground  are  A  and  P^  the  latter 
being  covered  by/  in  Fig.  27,  and  the  former  by  a  in  Fig.  28. 
In  Fig.  27,  the  plotted  point/  is  centred  over  the  point  -P,  the 
ruler  made  to  coincide  with  ap,  and  the  telescope  made  to  read 
on  A  by  shifting  the  table.     For  plotting  the  directions  of 
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other  objects  on  the  ground,  the  alidade  is  made  to  revolve  about 
p  just  as  the  transit  revolves  about  its  centre.  A  needle  is 
sometimes  stuck  at  this  point,  and  the  ruler  caused  to  press 
against  it  in  all  pointings,  but  this  defaces  the  sheet.  Other 
pointings  are  now  made  to  B;  C^  and  D,  which  may  be  used  as 
stations,  and  also  to  a  chimney  {ch,\  a  tree  (/.),  a  cupola 
{cup,),  a  spire  {sp.),  and  a  windmill  {w.m,).  Short  lines  are 
drawn  at  the  estimated  distance  from/,  and  these  marked  with 
letters,  as  in  the  figure,  or  by  numbers,  and  a  key  to  the  numbers 
kept  in  the  sketch-  or  note-book. 

The  table  is  now  removed  to  A,  the  other  known  point,  and 
set  with  the  point  a  on  the  plot  over  the  point  A  on  the 
ground,  when  the  table  is  approximately  oriented.  The  ruler 
is  now  set  as  shown  in  Fig.  28,  coinciding  with  a  and/,  but 
pointing  towards/.  The  table  is  then  swung  in  azimuth  until 
the  line  of  sight  falls  on  P^  when  it  is  clamped.  It  is  now 
oriented  *  for  this  station,  and  pointings  are  taken  on  ail  the 
objects  sighted  from  P,  and  on  such  others  as  may  be  sighted 
from  subsequent  stations,  the  alidade  now  revolving  about  the 
point  a  on  the  paper.  The  intersections  on  the  plot  of  the 
two  pointings  taken  to  the  same  object  from  A  and  P  will  evi- 
dently be  the  true  position  on  the  plot  for  those  points  with 
reference  to,  and  to  the  scale  of,  the  line  ap.  These  intersec- 
tions arc  shown  in  Fig.  28. 

It  is  evident  that  if  other  points,  as  D  or  C,  be  now  occu- 
pied, the  table  oriented  on  either  A  or  Py  and  pointings  taken 
on  any  of  the  objects  sighted  from  both  A  and  Py  the  third  or 
fourth  line  drawn  to  the  several  objects  should  intersect  the 
first  two  in  a  common  point.  This  furnishes  a  check  on  the 
work,  and  should  be  taken  for  all  important  points.  It  is  pref- 
erable also  to  have  more  than  two  points  on  the  sheet  pre- 

*  It  will  he  noted  that  this  process  of  orienting  the  plane  table  is  practically 
identical  with  that  by  which  the  limb  of  the  transit  is  oriented  in  traversing 
(art.  loi). 
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viously  determined.  Thus,  if  B  were  <Uso  known  and  plotted 
at  b,  when  the  tabic  had  been  oriented  on  any  other  station, 
and  a  pointing  taken  to  B,  the  fiducial  edge  of  the  ruler 
should  have  passed  through  d. 

As  fast  as  intersections  are  obtained  and  points  located 
the  accompanying  details  should  be  drawn  in  on  the  map  to 
the  proper  scale.  If  distances  are  read  by  means  of  stadia 
wires  on  a  rod  held  at  the  various  points  (see  chap,  VIII), 
then  a  single  pointing  ni;9y  loc^^te  an  object,  the  distance  being 
taken  ofT  from  a  scale  of  equal  parts,  and  the  point  at  once 
plotted  on  tiic  proper  direction-line.  It  is  now  common  to  do 
this  in  all  plane-table  surveying. 

128.  Location  by  Resection.  -This  consists  in  toeating 
the  points  oc(upied  by  pointings  to  known  and  plotted  points. 
The  simple  case  is  where  a  single  pointing  has  been  taken  to 
this  point  from  some  known  point,  and  a  line  drawn  through 
it  on  the  sheet.  \x  is  not  known  what  point  on  this  line 
represents  the  plotted  position  of  this  station.  The  setting  of 
the  instrument  can  therefore  be  but  approximate,  but  near 
enough  for  all  purposes.  The  tabic  can  be  oriented  as  before, 
there  being  one  pointing  and  corresponding  line  from  a  known 
point.  A  station  is  then  selected,  n  pointing  to  which  is  as 
nearly  go  degrees  from  the  orienting  line  as  possible,  and  the 
aUdade  so  placed  that  while  the  telescope  sights  the  object  the 
fiducial  edye  of  the  ruler  pnsses  through  the  plot  of  the  same 
on  the  sheet.  The  intersection  of  this  edge  with  the  former 
line  to  this  station  gives  the  station's  true  posJCion  ow  the 
^eet.  This  latter  operation  \s  called  restctian.  Another  re- 
section from  any  other  determined  point  may  be  made  for  a 
dicck. 

Z39.  To  And  the  Position  of  an  Unknown  Point  by  Re- 
section on  Three  Known  Points.— This  is  known  as  the 
Thrtt-point  Problem,  and  occurs  also  in  the  use  of  the  sextant 
in  locating  soundings.     It  is  fully  discussed  in  that  connection 
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(see  Art.  228),  so  that  only  a  mechanical  solution  suitable 
for  the  problem  in  hand  will  be  given  here.  It  is  under- 
stood there  are  three  known  points,  Aj  Bj  and  Cj  plotted  in 
a,  dt  and  c  on  the  map.  The  table  is  set  up  over  any  given 
point  (not  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  through  A,  B.  and 
C).  Fasten  a  piece  of  tracing-paper,  or  linen,  on  the  board, 
and  mark  on  it  a  point  /  for  the  station  P  occupied.  Level 
the  table,  but  of  course  it  cannot  be  oriented.  Take  pointings 
to  Ay  B,  and  C,  and  draw  lines  on  the  tracing-paper  from  / 
towards  a,  d,  and  c,  long  enough  to  cover  these  distances  when 
drawn  to  scale.  Remove  the  alidade  and  shift  the  tracing- 
paper  until  the  three  lines  drawn  may  be  made  to  coincide 
exactly  with  the  three  plotted  points  tf,  b,  and  c.  The  point 
p  is  then  the  true  position  of  this  point  on  the  sheet.  This 
being  pricked  through,  the  table  may  now  be  oriented  and  the 
work  proceed  as  usual. 

130.  To  find  the  Position  of  an  Unknown  Point  by  Re- 
section on  Two  Known  Points. — This  is  called  the  Two- 
point  Problem,  and  but  one  of  several  solutions  will  be  given. 
It  is  evident  that  if  the  table  could  be  properly  oriented  over 
the  required  point,  its  position  on  the  sheet  could  be  at  once 
found  by  resection  on  the  two  known  points.  The  table  may 
be  oriented  in  the  following  manner:  Let  A  and  B  be  the 
known  points  plotted  in  a  and  b  on  the  sheet.  Let  C  be  the 
unknown  point  whose  position  c  on  the  sheet  is  desired. 
Select  a  fourth  point  /?,  which  may  be  occupied,  and  so  placed 
that  intersections  from  C  and  D  on  A  and  B  will  give  angles 
between  30  and  120  degrees.  Fasten  a  piece  of  tracing  linen 
or  paper  on  the  board,  marking  a  point  d^  at  random.  Set 
up  over  Dy  orienting  the  table  as  nearly  as  may  be  by  the 
needle  or  otherwise.  Draw  lines  from  d'  towards  A,  By  and 
C.  Mark  off  on  the  latter  the  estimated  distance  to  C,  to 
scale,  calling  this  point  C,  Set  up  over  C,  with  c'  over  the 
station,  orienting  on  D  by  the  line  c'd'.    This  brings  the  table 
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parallel  to  Us  former  position  at  D.  From  c  draw  lines  to  A 
and  B.  intersecting  tlic  corresponding  lines  drawn  from  d  in 
a  and  b'.  .We  now  have  a  quadrilateral  a'b'c'd'  simitar  to 
the  quadrilateral  formed  by  the  true  positions  of  the  plotted 
points  abed,  but  it  differs  in  sice,  since  the  distance  c'd'  was 
assumed,  and  also  in  position  (azimuth),  since  the  table  was 
not  properly  oriented  at  either  station.  Remove  the  alidade:, 
and  shift  the  tracing  until  the  line  a'b'  coincides  with  a  and  b 
aw  the  sheet.  Replace  the  alidade  on  the  tracing,  bringing  it 
into  coincidence  with  c'a\  c'b',  or  c'd'.  and  revolvf  the  table  on 
its  axis  until  the  line  of  sight  comes  upon  A.  B.  or  D.  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  table  is  now  oriented,  when  the  true  posi- 
tion of  (  may  be  readily  found  by  resecting  from  a  and  b. 
which,  when  pricked  through,  gives  it.s  position  on  the  sheet. 

The  student  may  show  how  ihe  same  result  could  base  been  obtkincd  nlih- 
out  Ihe  aid  of  i racing- papcr. 

I(  the  fourth  point  D  may  be  taken  tn  rangi'  with  A  and  B, 
the  table  may  be  properly  oriented  on  this  range,  and  a  line 
drawn  towards  C  from  any  point  on  this  range  line  on  the  plot. 
Then  C  is  occupied,  and  the  table  again  properly  oriented  by 
this  line  just  drawn,  when  the  true  position  of  c  may  be  found 
by  resecting  from  a  and  b,  as  before. 

In  general,  if  the  tabic  can  be  properly  oriented  over  any 
unknown  point  from  which  sights  may  be  taken  to  two  or 
more  known  (plotted)  points,  the  position  of  this  unknown 
point  is  at  once  found  by  resection  from  the  known  points. 

The  student  would  do  well  to  look  upon  the  tabic  and  the 
attached  plot  as  analogous  to  the  graduated  horizontal  limb  in 
the  transit. '  The  principles  and  methods  of  orienting  are  pre- 
cisely similar,  the  pointings  differing  only  in  this,  that  with  the 
transit  the  horizontal  angle,  referred  to  the  meridian,  is  rend 
ofi.  recorded,  and  afterwards  plotted,  while  with  the  plane 
table  this  bearing  i*  immediately  drawn  upon  the  sheet. 

131.  Tbe  Measurement  of  Distances  by  Stadia. — This 
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method  of  determining  short  distances  is  now  generally  used  in 
connection  with  the  plane  table.  It  is  fully  discussed  in  chap- 
ter VIII.,  where  the  principles  of  its  action  and  its  use  with 
the  transit  arc  given  at  length.  The  same  principles,  field 
methods,  and  tables  apply  to  its  use  with  the  plane  table, 
with  such  modifications  as  one  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the 
plane  table  would  readily  introduce.  When  used  in  this  way 
it  enables  a  point  to  be  plotted  from  a  single  pointing,  it 
being  located  by  polar  coordinates  (azimuth  and  distance),  in- 
stead of  by  intersections. 

EXERCISES   WITH   THE   PLANE  TABLE. 

132.  Make  a  plane  table  survey  of  the  college  campus,  measuring  the  lengd^ 
of  one  side  for  a  base. 

133.  Having  located  several  points  on  the  sheet  by  intersections^  occupy 
them  and  check  their  location  by  resection. 

134.  Locate  a  point  (not  plotted)  by  resection  on  three  known  points  (art. 
129). 

135.  Locate  a  point  (not  plotted)  by  resection  on  two  known  points,  first 
taking  the  auxiliary  point  D  not  in  line  with  A B,  and  then  by  taking  it  in  line 
with  AB.  This  gives  a  check  on  the  position  of  the  point,  and  shows  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  second  method  when  it  is  feasible. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

i  ADDITIONAL  INSTRUMENTS  USED    IN    SURVEYING  AND 
PLOTTING. 

THE  ANEROID  BAROMETER. 
136.  The  Aneroid  Barometer  consists  of  a  circular  me- 
tallic box,  hemn-'tically  sealed,  one  side  being  covered  by  a 
corrugated  plate.     The  air  is  mostly  removed,  enough  only 
I  being  left  in  to  compensate  the  diminished  stiffness  of  the  cor- 


l  cover  at  higher  temperatures.     This  cover  rises  or 
I  «s  the  outer  pressure  is  less  or  greater,  and  this  slight 
motion    is   greatly  multiplied   and    transmitted  to   an    index 
I  pofnter  moving  over  a  scale  on  the  outer  face.     The  motion 
I  of  tbe  index  is  compared  with  a  standard  mercurial  barom- 
eter and  the  scale  graduated  accoidingly.      lna.smuch  ns  all 
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barometric  tables  are  prepared  for  mercurial  barometers, 
wherein  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  recorded  in  inches  of 
mercury,  the  aneroid  barometer  is  graduated  so  that  its  read- 
ings are  identical  with  those  of  the  mercurial  column. 

Figure  29  shows  a  form  of  the  aneroid  designed  for  eleva- 
tions to  4CXX)  feet  above  or  to  2CXX)  feet  below  sea-level.  It 
has  a  vernier  attachment  and  is  read  with  a  magnifying-glass 
to  single  feet  of  elevation.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  elevations  can  be  determined  with  anything  like  this 
degree  of  accuracy  by  any  kind  of  barometer.  The  barometer 
simply  indicates  the  pressure  at  the  given  time  and  place,  but 
for  the  same  place  the  pressure  varies  greatly  from  various 
causes.  All  barometric  changes,  therefore,  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  a  change  in  elevation,  when  the  barometer  is  carried 
about  from  place  to  place. 

If  two  barometers  are  used  simultaneously,  which  have 
been  duly  compared  with  each  other,  one  at  a  fixed  point  of 
known  elevation  and  the  other  carried  about  from  point  to 
point  in  the  same  locality,  as  on  a  reconnoissance,  then  the 
two  sets  of  readings  will  give  very  close  approximations  to 
the  differences  of  elevation.  If  the  difference  of  elevation  be- 
tween distant  points  is  desired,  then  long  series  of  readings 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  local  changes  of  pressure.  The 
aneroid  barometer  is  better  adapted  to  surveys  than  the  mer- 
curial, since  it  may  be  transported  and  handled  with  greater 
ease  and  less  danger.  It  is  not  so  absolute  a  test  of  pressure, 
however,  and  is  only  used  by  exploring  or  reconnoissance 
parties.  For  fixed  stations  the  mercurial  barometer  is  to  be 
preferred.  It  has  been  found  from  experience  that  the  small 
aneroids  of  \\  to  2\  inches  diameter  give  as  accurate  results 
as  the  larger  ones. 

137.  Barometric  Formulae.— In  the  following  derivation 
of  the  fundamental  barometric  formula  the  calculus  is  used,  so 
that  the  student  will  have  to  take  portions  of  it  on  trust  until 
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he  has  studied  that  branch  of  mathematics.     All  that  follows 
Lq.  (4)  he  can  read. 

Let  /r=  height  of  the  "  homogeneous  atmosphere'**  in  lat. 

45°. 

h  =  corresponding  height  of  the  mercurial  column. 
S  =  the  relative  density  of  the  **  homogeneous  atmos- 
phere" with  reference  to  mercury. 
s  =  difference  of  elevation  between  two  points,  with 
barometric  readings  of  h'  and  h^,  at  the  higher 
and  at  the  lower  point  respectively. 
Then  from  the  equilibrium  between  the  pressures  of  the 
mercurial  column  and  atmosphere  we  have  : 

h=^dH (i) 

Also,  for  a  small  change  in  elevation,  ds,  the  corresponding 
change  in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  would  be 

dh=:6ds (2) 

Substituting  in  (2)  the  value  of  <^  as  given  by  (i),  we  have : 

dh  =  ,  >  ds ; 
or,  d:s=  H-^ (3) 

Integrating  (3)  between  the  limits  /i  and  A,  we  have: 

*  **  Homogeneous  atmosphere*'  signifies  a  purely  imaginary  condition 
wherein  the  atmosphere  is  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  density  from  sea-level  to 
such  upper  limit  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  observed  pressure  at  the  ob- 
served temperaturt. 
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where  the  logarithm  is  in  the  Napierian  system.  Dividing  by 
the  modulus  of  the  common  system  to  adapt  it  to  computation 
by  the  ordinary  tables,  we  have : 

^=  2.30258//^  log^  ^ (5) 

U  Ho  be  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  a 
temperature  of  32°  F.,  and  if  h^  be  the  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  at  sea-level  at  same  temperature,  and  if  g^  and  g^  be 
the  specific  gravities  of  mercury  and  air  respectively,  then, 
evidently, 


•  m* 


or,  H„  =  ^ (6) 

ga 

From  experiment  we  have : 

ho  =  29.92  inches, 

gfn=  13.596 

ga    =      0.001239 

whence  Ho  =  26,220  feet. 

Thii  is  on  the  assumption  that  gravity  is  constant  to  this 
height  above  sea-level.  When  this  is  corrected  for  variable 
gravity  wc  have : 

Ho  =  26,284  feet (7) 

Equation  (7)  gives  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmos- 
phere at  a  temperature  of  32°  F.  But  since  the  volume  of  a  gas 
under  constant  pressure  varies  directly  as  the  temperature,  and 
since  tlie  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  is  0.002034  for  i^  F., 
we  have  for  the  height  of  the  homogeneous  atmosphere  at  any 
temperature: 

/^^//-^  [I +0.002034  (/- 32^)]     ...        (8) 
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If  the  temperature  chosen  be  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  at 
the  two  points  of  observation,  as  f  and  tx  for  the  upper  and 
lower  points  respectively,  then  we  should  have : 

/r  =  //,  [l  +  0.002034  (^-'-32)] 

=  26,284  [  I  +  0.00 1017  (/'+  /,  -  -  64)]     .    .     (9) 

Substituting  this  value  of  H  in  Eq.  (5)  we  obtain : 

s  =  60,520  [i  +0.001017  (/'+  /,  —  64)]  log  -,;-.  .  (10) 

If  wc  wish  to  refer  this  equation  to  approximate  sca-lcvcl 
(height  of  mercurial  column  of  30  inches)  and  to  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  two  stations  of  50°  F.,  we  may  write : 


3? 

X      K       1      A'       ,       30      ,      30 
Iog;j,  =  log^^-log-^>-log-^. 

K 
Also,  when  /'  4-  A  =  *oo^»  we  have 

/'^-/.-64=36^ 
Substituting  these  equivalents  in  eq.  (10),  wc  obtain 

s  =  60520(1  +0.001017X36)  (log  ^y^  -  log  ^^^), 

-»  =  62737  log  ^  -  62737  log  ^ (u) 
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In  this  equation,  the  two  terms  of  the  second  member  rep- 
resent the  elevations  of  the  upper  and  lower  points  respec- 
tively, above  a  plane  corresponding  to  a  barometric  pressure  of 
30  inches  and  for  a  mean  temperature  of  the  two  positions  of 
50°  F. 

Table  I.  is  computed  from  this  equation,  the  arguments  be- 
ing the  readings  of  the  barometer,  k  and  A,  at  the  upper  and 
lower  stations  respectively,  the  tabular  results  being  elevations 
above  an  approximate  sea-level.  The  difference  between  the 
two  tabular  results  gives  the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  two 
points,  for  a  mean  temperature  of  50°  and  no  allowance  made 
for  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air.  For  other  tem- 
peratures, and  for  the  effect  of  the  humidity  (which  is  not  ob- 
served, but  the  average  conditions  assumed  to  exist),  a  certain 
correction  needs  to  be  applied,  which  correction  is  not  an  abso- 
lute amount,  but  is  always  a  certain  proportion  of  the  difference 
of  elevation  as  obtained  from  eq.  (11)  or  table  I.  If  the  two 
elevations  taken  from  the  table  be  called  A'  and  A^,  and  the 
correction  for  temperature  and  humidity  be  C,  we  would  have 

^=(^'-^.)(i  +  c) (12) 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  that  C  is  a  coefficient  which,  when  mul- 
tiplied into  the  result  obtained  from  table  I.,  gives  the  correc- 
tion to  be  applied  to  that  result.  The  values  of  C  are  given 
in  table  II.  for  various  values  of  /'  +  /,. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  use  of  the  tables: 
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TABLE  I.     BAROMETRIC   ELEVATION.* 

Containing  A  =  62737  loR  ^  *    Argument,  A. 

h 


k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

Inches. 

Ftft, 

Feet. 

iMckes, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Imckes. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

li.U 

27.336 

—24.6 

14.0 

20,765 

-19.5 

;    17.0 

15.476 

-16. 

0 

II.  I        27,0<)0 

24.4 

14. 1 

20,570 

19-3 

17.1 

15.316 

15. 

9 

1 1. 2    1     21^.846 

1 

24.2 

14.2 

20,377 

19. 1 

17.2 

15.157 

15 

8 

1 1. 3       26,604 

24.0 

14.3 

20,186 

18.9 

:    '73 

M.999 

15- 

7 

II. 4  ;   26.364 

1 

23.8 

M-4 

19.997 

18.8 

17. 4 

14.842 

15- 

6 

11.5  :    26,126 

1 

23.6 

X4-5 

19.809 

18.6 

17.5 

14,686 

15 

5 

II. 6       25,890 

1 

23-4 

14.6 

19.623 

18.6 

17.6 

14.531 

15. 

4 

II. 7 

25.656 

23.2 

14  7 

19.437 

18.5 

'    17.7 

14.377 

15- 

4 

II. 8 

25.424 

23.0 

14.8 

19.252 

18.4 

17.8 

14.223 

15 

3 

II. 9 

25.194 

22. S 

14.9 

19,068 

18.2 

17.9 

14.070 

'5- 

2 

12.0 

24,966 

22.6 

15.0 

18,886 

18. 1 

18.0 

13,918 

IS- 

I 

12. 1 

24.740 

22.4 

15. 1 

18,705 

18.0 

18. 1 

1 

13.767 

IS 

0 

12.2 

24,516 

22.2 

15.2 

18.525 

17.9 

1    18.2 

13.617 

14 

9 

12.3 

24.294 

22.1 

1  15.3 

18.346 

17.8 

18.3 

13.468 

14 

9 

12.4 

24.073 

21.9 

15.4 

18,168 

17.6 

18.4 

13.319 

.4 

•7 

12.5 

23.854 

21.7 

15-5 

17.992 

175 

18.5 

13,172 

14 

■7 

12.6 

23,637 

21.6 

15.6 

17,817 

17.4 

18.6 

13,025 

14 

6 

12.7 

23.421 

21.4 

1  15.7 

17.643 

17.3 

18.7 

12,879 

14 

.6 

12.8 

23.207 

21.2 

15.8 

17.470 

17.2 

18.8 

12,733 

14 

4 

12.9 

22.995 

21.0 

15.9 

17,298 

17. 1 

'    18.9 

12,589 

14 

4 

13.0  1  22.785 

20.9 

16.0 

17.127 

16.9 

19.0 

12.445 

14 

3 

13. 1 

22.576 

20.8 

16. 1 

16,958 

16.9 

!     19. I 

1 

12,302 

14 

.2 

13.2 

22,368 

20.6 

'  16.2 

1 

16,789 

16.8 

19.2 

12,160 

14 

2 

13.3 

22,162 

20.4 

16.3 

16,621 

16.7 

19.3 

12,018 

14 

I 

13.4 

21.958 

20.1 

16.4 

16,454 

16.6 

19.4 

".877 

14 

.0 

13.5 

21.757 

20.0 

16.5 

16,288 

16.4 

19-5 

11.737 

13 

9 

13.6 

21.557 

19.9 

16.6 

1 

16,124 

16.3 

19.6 

11.598 

13 

•9 

13.7 

21.358 

19.8 

16.7 

15  961 

16.3 

■    197 

11.459 

13 

.3 

13.8 

21.160 

19.8 

16.8 

15.798 

16.2 

19.8 

11,321 

13 

.7 

139 

20.962 

-19.7 

16.9 

15.636 

—  16.0 

1   19.9 

1 

11,184 

-13 

.7 

14.0 

20.765 

17.0 

»  5.476 

20.0 

11.047 

♦This  table 

taken  fro 

m   App 

endix   10, 

Report 

u.  s.  c 

least  and 

Geodetic 

SorveT 

.  1881. 
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TABLE   I. 

Barometric  Elevation. — Continued, 

Containing  A  —  ( 

52737  log 

30 

-7 .     Argument, 
n 

h. 

1 

A. 

Dif.  for 

.01. 

k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

h. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet, 

Feet. 

20. 0 

11.047 

—  13.6 

23.0 

7,239 

—  II. 8 

26.0 

3,899 

—  10.5 

20.1 

10,911 

135 

23.1 

7.I2I 

II. 7 

26.1 

3.794 

10.4 

20.2 

10,776 

13.4 

23.2 

7,004 

II. 7 

26.2 

3.690 

10.4 

i  20.3 

10,642 

13.4 

23.3 

6.887 

II. 7 

26.3 

3.586 

10.3 

20.4 

10,508 

133 

234 

6,770 

II. 6 

26.4 

3,483 

10.3 

20.5 

10,375 

1 

13.3   i 

23.5 

6,654 

II. 6 

26.5 

3.380 

10.3 

20. C 

10,242 

13.2 

23.6 

6,538 

11-5 

26.6 

3,277 

10.2 

20.7 

10,110 

13. 1 

23.7 

6,423 

II. 5 

26.7 

3,175 

10.2 

20.8 

9.979 

131 

23.8 

6,308 

II. 4 

26.8 

3.073 

10. 1 

20.9 

9.848 

130 

23.9 

6,194 

II. 4 

26.9 

2,972 

10. 1 

21.0 

9.718 

12.9 

24.0 

6,080 

II. 3 

27.0 

2,871 

10. 1 

21. 1 

9.589 

12.9 

24.1 

5,967 

II. 3 

27.1 

2,770 

10. 0 

21.2 

9.460 

12.8 

24.2 

5.854 

II. 3 

27.2 

2,670 

10. 0 

21.3 

9332 

12.8 

24.3 

5.741 

II. 2 

27.3 

2.570 

10. 0 

'    21.4 

9204 

12.7 

24.4 

5.629 

II. I 

27.4 

2,470 

9.9 

21.5 

9.077 

12.6 

24.5 

5.518 

II. I 

27.5 

2.371 

9.9 

21.6 

8.951 

12.6 

24.6 

5,407 

II. I 

27.6 

2,272 

9.9 

21.7 

8,825 

12.5 

24.7 

5.296 

II. 0 

27.7 

2,173 

9.8 

21.8 

8,700 

12.5 

24.8 

5.186 

10.9 

27.8 

2,075 

9.8 

21.9 

8.575 

12.4 

24.9 

5.077 

10.9 

27.9 

1,977 

9-7 

22.0 

8.451 

12.4 

25.0 

4,968 

10.9 

28. b 

1,880 

9.7 

1    22.1 

8.327 

12.3 

25.1 

4,859 

10.8 

28.1 

1,783 

9-7 

22.2 

8,204 

12.2 

25.2 

4.751 

10. S 

28.2 

1,686 

9.7 

;  22.3 

8.0S2 

12.2 

25.3 

r 

4.643 

10.8 

28.3 

1.589 

9.6 

1 

7,960 

12.2    ' 

1    25.4 

4,535 

10.7 

28.4 

1.493 

9.6 

'     22.5 

7,83s 

12. I 

25.5 

4.428 

10.7 

28.5 

1.397 

9.5 

22.6 

7.717 

12.0 

25.6 

4.321 

10.6 

28.6 

1.302 

9-5 

22.7 

7,597 

12.0 

25.7 

4.215 

10.6 

28.7 

1,207 

9.5 

22.8 

7.477 

II. 9 

25.8 

4.109 

10.5 

28.3 

1,112 

9.4 

22.9 

7.35?  ■' 

1 

-II. 9 

25.9 

4.004 

-10.5 

28.9 

1,018 

-9.4 

23.0 

7.230  1 

26.0 

3.899 

29.0 

924 
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TABLE  I.     Barometric  Elevations. — Continued, 

30 
Containing  A  =  63737  loR  1  •     Argument,  h. 


1 
4. 

• 

A, 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

k. 

A. 

Dif.  for 
.01. 

'  Inckts. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inches. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Inckee. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

1  29.0 

924 

-9.4 

:  29.7 

274 

-9.2 

30.4 

361 

-9.0 

,  29.1 

S30 

9.4 

29.8 

182 

9.1 

30.5 

45* 

8.9 

'  29.2 

736 

9.3 

29.9 

9» 

9.1 

30.6 

540 

8.9 

29.3 

643 

9-3 

30.0 

00 

9.1 

30- 7 

629 

8.8 

29.4 

550 

9.2 

I  30.1 

-91 

9.0 

30.8 

7»7 

8.8 

29.5 

458 

9.2 

30.2 

1 

181 

9.0 

30.9 

805 

-8.8 

29.6 

366 

-9.2 

30.3 

271 

—9.0 

31.0 

-S93 

29.7 

274 

1  30.4 

361 

TABLE   H. 

CORRECTION     COEFFICIENTS    TO     BAROMETRIC     ELEVATIONS 

FOR   TEMPERATURE   AND   HUMIDITY.* 


,  'l  +  /'. 

C 

1 

/,  +  /'. 

C. 

/i  +  z*. 

C 

o"^ 

—0. 1025 

60 

1 

—0.0380 

120 

-I-0.0262 

5 

-  .oc)7o 

65 

-  .0326 

125 

+  .03«5 

10 

-  •09>5 

70 

-  .0273 

130 

+  .03(8 

15 

—  .0860  1 

75 

—  .0220 

135 

+  .0420 

30 

—  .0806 

80 

—  .0166 

140 

+  .0472 

25 

-  .0752  1 

85 

—  .0112 

145 

+  0524 

30 

-  .0698 

90 

—  .0058 

150 

+  .0575 

35 

-  .0645 

95 

—  .0004 

155 

+  .0626 

40 

-  .0592  1 

100 

+  .0049 

160 

+  .0677 

45 

-  .0539   i 

105 

-4-  .0102  1 

•        1 

1 65 

+  .0728 

5" 

—  .0486 

uo 

+  .0156  , 

170 

+  •0779  , 

55 

1 

-   0433   j 

"5 

-f-  .0209   ! 

175 

+  .0829 

1    <^ 

1 

—  .0380  1 

120 

+  .0262 

a 

180 

+  0879 

♦This  table  compiled  from  tables  I.  and  IV.  of  Appendix  10  of  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Const  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1881. 
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Example, 

From  observations  made  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  at  Sum- 
mit on  the  top  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  the  annual 
means  were : 

h'  =  23.288  in.  f  =  42.1  F. 

A,  =  30.014  in.  /,  =  59.9. 

From  table  I.  we  have 


A'  =  6901.0  feet. 
A,  =  -127 

A'—A.^z  6913.7 


<( 


«( 


From  table  IL  we  find  for  /'  +  /,=  io2°.o,  C=  +  -0070. 
r .  z  =  6913.7  (i  +  .0070)  =  6962  feet. 

138.  Use  of  the  Aneroid. — The  aneroid  barometer  should 
be  carried  in  a  leather  case,  and  it  should  not  be  removed  from 
it.  It  should  be  protected  from  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  when  observations  are  made  it  should  have  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  outer  air  It  should  not  be 
carried  so  as  to  be  affected  by  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  should 
be  read  out  of  doors,  or  at  least  away  from  all  artificially 
warmed  rooms.  Always  read  it  in  a  horizontal  position.  The 
index  should  be  adjusted  by  means  of  a  screw  at  its  back,  to 
agree  with  a  standard  mercurial  barometer,  and  then  this  ad- 
justment left  untouched. 

When  but  a  single  instrument  is  used  it  is  advisable  to  pass 
between  stations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  to  stop  ait  a  number 
of  stations  during  the  day  for  a  half-hour  or  so,  reading  the 
barometer  on  arrival  and  on  leaving.  The  difference  of  these 
two  readincrs  shows  ikit  rate  of  cltange  of  barometric  readings 

'^heric  conditions,  and  from  these  iso- 
WHS  correction-curve  can  be  con- 
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structed  on  profile  or  cross-section  paper  from  which  the 
inslrumcntal  corrections  can  be  taken  for  any  hour  of  the 
day.*  The  observations  should  be  repeated  the  same  day  in 
reverse  order,  the  corrections  applied  as  obtained  from  this 
correction  curve,  and  the  means  taken.  Observations  should 
be  made  when  the  humidity  of  the  air  is  as  nearly  constant  as 
possibks  and  never  in  times  of  changeable  or  snowy  weather. 
Lei  the  student  measure  the  heights  of  buildings,  hills,  etc., 
and  tlien  test  his  results  by  level  or  transit. 


rHK  TEDOMETEK. 


139.  The  Pedometer  is  a  pocket-instrument  for  register- 
ing the  number  of  paces  taken  when  walking.     It  is  generally 


Fid.  »ri-P.OVT  Vrt 


made  in  the  form  of  a  watch,  the  front  and  back  views  being 
stlAWn  in  I'iijs.  30  and  31. 


*  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Ashtwrner.  G«c!ogi«i  of  the  Pcnn.  Gcol.  Survey,  lui  used 
d  «Uh  fittni  reiuliL 
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When  the  instrument  is  attached  to  the  belt  in  an  upright 
position,  as  here  shown,  the  jar  given  it  at  each  step  causes  the 
weighted  lever  shown  in  Fig.  31  to  drop  upon  the  adjustable 
screw  5.  The  lever  recovers  its  position  by  the  aid  of  a  spring, 
and  in  so  doing  turns  a  ratchet-wheel  by  an  amount  propor- 
tional to  the  amplitude  of  the  lever's  motion.  This  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  length  of  pace  by  means  of  the  screw  S,  which 
is  turned  by  a  key.  The  face  is  graduated  like  that  of  a  watch, 
and  gives  the  distance  travelled  in  miles.  This  instrument 
may  also  be  used  on  a  horse,  and  when  adjusted  to  the  length 
of  a  horse's  step  will  give  equally  good  results.  The  accuracy 
of  the  result  is  in  proportion  to  the  uniformity  of  the  steps, 
after  having  been  adjusted  properly  for  a  given  individual. 
The  instrument  is  only  used  on  explorations,  preliminary  sur- 
veys, and  reconnoissance-work. 

The  Length  of  Mens  Steps  has  been  investigated  by  Prof. 
Jordan,*  of  the  Hanover  Polytechnic  School.  From  256 
step-measurements  by  as  many  different  individuals,  of  lines 
from  650  to  1000  feet  in  length,  carefully  measured  by 
rods  and  steel  tapes,  he  concludes  that  the  average  length  of 
step  is  2.648  feet,  ranging  from  2.066  to  3.182  feet.  The  mean 
deviation  from  this  amount  for  a  single  measurement  was 
±  0.147  feet,  or  5^  per  cent.  The  average  age  of  the  persons 
making  these  step-measurements  was  20  years.  The  length  of 
step  decreases  with  the  age  of  the  individual  after  the  age  of 
25  to  30  years.  It  is  also  proportional  to  the  height  of  the 
person.  The  results  for  18  different-sized  persons  gave  the 
following  averages : 


Height  of  person! 


5'.o8 


Lenjrth  of  step. .  j  2  .46 


5  .25  '  5  41 


5'.5S 


5  .74 


2  .53  '  2  .56    2  .59    2  .62 


5  •9f> 


6'.o7 


2  .6g    2  .72 


6'.23 


2  .76 


6'. 40 


2.79 


6.56 


2.85 


*  See  translation  in  Engineering  News  for  July  25,  1885. 
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On  slopes  the  step  is  always  shorter  than  on  level  ground,  | 
whether  one  goes  up  or  down  The  following  averages  from  I 
ihc  step-measurcmenl  of  136  lines  on  mountain-slopes  along  J 
trails  were  found : 


0- 

5' 

.0" 

"S* 

«.- 

«■ 

30" 
»-»5 

Lragth  of  *iep  in  UMndlug 

»'-S3 

J',30 

1.03 

l',84 

l'.64 

1-^ 

LcDBih  of  si«p  ia  dcscendiDgr- 

="■53 

>'■« 

l'.36 

3.30 

3'.K 

I '-97 

1.64 

The  length  of  the  step  is  also  found  to  increase  with  the  I 
length  of  the  foot.  One  steps  farther  when  fresh  than  when  I 
tired.  The  increase  in  the  length  of  the  step  is  also  in  nearly  ] 
direct  proportion  to  the  increase  of  speed  in  walking. 

When  the  proper  personal  constants  are  determined,  and  I 
when  walking  at  a  constant  rate,  distances  can  be  determined  I 
by  pcdomctor,  or  by  counting  the  paces,  to  within  about  two 
per  cent  of  tile  Irulii.     Ottf  ilmuld  always  lake  kis  natural  step, 
and  not   an  artificial  one  wllich  is  supposed  to  have  a  known 
value,  as  three  feet,  for  instance.     Let  a  base  be  measured  off 
and  each  student  determine  the  length  of  his  natural  step  when  1 
walking  at  his  usual  rate,  or.  what  is  the  same  thing,  find  how  I 
many  paces  he  makes  in    loo  feet.     He   then  has  always  a  J 
ready  means  of  determining  distances  to  an  approximation,  I 
which  in  many  kinds  of  work  is  abundantly  sufficient. 


THE  ODOMETER. 

140.   The  Odometer  is  an  instrument  to  be  attached  to 
the  wheel  of  a  vehicle  to   record  the  number  of  revolutions  I 
made  by  It.     One  form  of  such  an  instrument  is  shown  in   | 
Fig.  32  attached  to  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

Each  revolution  is  recorded  by  means  of  the  revolution  of 
ao  axis  with  reference  to  the  instrument,  this  axis  really  being 


lieltl  stationary  by  means  of  an  attached  pendulum  which  does 
not  revolve.  The  instrument  really  revolves  about  this  fixed 
axis  at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  and  the  number  of  times 


it  does  this  is  properly  recorded  and  indicated  by  appropriate 
gearing  and  dials. 

This  method  of  measuring  distances  is  more  accurate  than 
by  pacing,  as  the  len{;th  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  a 
constant.  This  length  multiplied  by  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions is  the  distance  travelled.  It  is  mostly  used  by  exploring 
parties  and  in  military  movements  in  new  countries  which  have 
not  been  surveyed  and  mapped. 
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THE  CUNOMETEK. 
141.  The  Clinometer  is  a  hand-instrument  for  determitu  I 
ing  the  slope  of  ground  or  the  angle  it  makes  with  the  horizon.  | 
It  consists  essentially  of  a  level  bubble,  a  graduated  arc,  and  a  \ 
line  of  sight,  so  joined  that  when  the  line  of  sight  is  at  any  a 
to  the  horizon  ihr  bubble  may  be  brought  to  a  central  position 
and  the  slope  read  off  on  tht  graduated  arc.     Such  a  combina- 
tion is  shown  in  Fi{j.  33.     It  is  called  the  Abney  level  and 


clinometer,  being  really  ji  hand-level  when  the  vernier  is  set  to  1 
read  zero.  The  position  of  the  bubble  is  visible  when  looking  I 
through  the  telescope,  the  same  as  with  the  Locke  hand-level, 
shown  in  Fig.  i6,  p.  82.  The  body  of  the  tube  is  made  square, 
so  that  it  may  be  used  to  find  vertical  angles  of  any  surface  by 
placing  tile  tube  upon  it  and  bringing  the  bubble  to  ihe  centre. 
The  gr.iduations  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  limb  give  the  slope 
in  terms  of  the  relative  horizontal  and  vertical  components  of 
any  portion  of  the  line;  thus,  a  slope  of  2  to  1  signifies  that 
the  horizontal  comjioncnt  is  twice  the  vertical.  In  reading  this 
scale  the  edge  of  the  vernier-arm  is  brought  into  coincidence 
with  the  graduation. 

Thi«  instrument  is  very  useful  in  giving  approximate  slopes  I 
hi  prclimitiar)'  surreys,  the  instrument  being  pointed  to  a  poxi-- ' 


SUKVEYINC. 


tion  as  higli  above  the  ground  as  its  own  elevation  when  held 
to  the  eye. 

THE   OPTICAL   SQUARE. 
142.  The  Optical  Square  is  a  small  hand-instrument  used 
to  set  off  a  right  angle,     it  is  shown  in  Fig.  34,  the  method  of 


its  use  being  evident  from  the  figure.     Thus,  while  the  rod  at 
0  is  seen  directly  through  the  opening,  the  rod  at  /  is  seen  in 
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the  glass  as  the  prolongation  downwards  of  that  of  o,  it  being 
reflected  from  the  mirrors  /  and  c  in  succession,  they  having 
an  angle  of  45°  with  each  other.  By  this  means  a  line  may  be 
located  at  right  angles  to  a  given  line  at  a  given  point,  or  a 
point  in  a  given  line  may  be  found  in  the  perpendicular  to  this 
linejrora  a  given  point. 

THE   riANIMETER. 

143.  The  Planimeter  is  an  instrument  used  for  measuring 
areas  that  have  boon  drawn  to  scale.  It  is  a  marked  example 
of  high  mathematical  analysis  embodied  in  a  very  simple  and 
useful  mi-chanical  appliance.  Three  of  the  best  forms  of  the 
{nstrument  will  be  described. 


FrQiS- 


Fig.  35  is  Amsler's  Polar  Planimeter.  It  consists  of  a  metal 
arm,  ei,  carrying  a  needle  point  at  e  iind  pivoted  at  /  to  a  frame 
throufth  which  slides  a  second  metal  arm,  /i,  and  to  which  is  at- 
tached an  axis,  ab.  carrying  a  rolling  wheel,  c.  and  a  worm  gear 
jirhich  turns  a  record  disk.  A  The  arm  A  may  be  adjusted  scf 
that  any  required  length,  within  the  limits  of  the  instrument, 
from  pivot  t  to  tracing  point  d  may  be  used. 

Wlicn  in  nie  the  in-itnimcnt  rests  on  three  points,  /,  d,  and 
Ibc  circumference  of  the  wheel  c.  To  measure  an  area,  the 
needle  point  f  is  fastened  in  the  drawing  in  a  convenient 
position,  and  the  point  i/made  to  circumscribe  the  required  area. 


144 
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This  causes  the  wheel  c  to  rotate,  and  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions made,  as  indicated  by  the  record  disk  /  and  the  ver- 
nier ntj  multiplied  by  a  constant,  is  the  required  area.  The 
determination  of  this  constant,  involving  the  theory  of  the 
instrument,  will  be  given  in  such  form  as  to  be  intelligible  to 
students  who  have  not  studied  the  calculus. 


Fig.  36. 


144.  Theory  of  the   Polar  Planime- 

ter.* — In  Fig.  36  the  essential  parts  of 
the  instrument  are  lettered  as  in  Fig.  35. 
The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
the  angle  q)  can  never  be  less  than  o^  nor 
more  than  180°;  that  is,  neither //  nor  r 
can  cross  ci. 

Any  infinitesimal  portion  of  rf\s  path, 
in  circumscribing  an  area,  as  dd\  may  be 
conceived  to  be  the  resultant  of  two 
infinitesimal  component  motions,  ds  and 
sd' ;  ds  being  described  by  a  motion  of 
d  about  r  as  a  center,  the  angle  (p  remaining  fixed,  while  sd' 
is  motion  of  d  directly  toward  r,  or  normal  to  ds,  the  angle  (p 
changing  in  value.  Each  of  these  motions  has  its  due  effect  in 
moving  the  wheel  c  and  causing  it  to  turn.  For  a  given  motion 
of  either  class  the  amount  the  wheel  c  will  turn  depends  on 
the  value  of  the  angle  tp,  as  will  presently  be  shown.  It  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  circumscribing  a  closed  area,  the  tracing  point 
will  move  as  much  toward  c  as  it  (\o(2'^  frotn  i\  and  that  for  each 
element  of  motion  toward  c  there  will  be  a  corresponding  ele- 
ment from  c  with  an  equal  value  of  cp.  Hence  the  resulting 
turning  of  the  wheel  for  radial  motion  of  d  is  ;//7  and  need 
not  be  considered. 


*  The  following  demonstration  has  been   pvcn   the  author  by  Prof.  Wm.  G. 
Raymond,  Rens.  Poly.  Inst.,  formerly  of  the  University  of  California. 
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Corresponding  right  and  left  elements  of  circumferential  1 
motion  of  i/arc  not  made  with  equal  values  of  tp,  and  henci  1 
the  final  record  of  the  wheel  is  due  to  this  class  of  motion..] 
To  show  the  effect  of  changes  in  ((>  (Fig,  36a): 

When  */ is  so  situated  that  ecd 
is  a  n'ght  angle,  motion  about  (, 
91  remaining  fixed,  causes  no  roll- 
ing of  the  wheel  c  For  f  rotates 
about  ^  as  a  center  with  radius 
c  (,  which  is  normal  to  the  axis 
of  the  wheel,  and  hence  the  axis 
of  the  wheel  lies  in  the  direction 
of  motion  and  the  wheel  slips. 
The  circumference  that  would 
thus  be  traced  by  rf.  <p  remaining 
fixed,  in  a  complete  revolution  about  t,  is  called  the  zero  CtB^  J 
cumference.     Its  radius  ed'\?,  easily  shown  to  be 


Fro.  Tfia. 


and  <p  =  cos'  ^■ 

For  <p  less  than  this  value,  /.  c.  d  farther  from  e.  right<handed, 
at  clockwise,  motion  of  </  about  c  will  cause  e  to  partly  slip  and 
partly  roll,  and  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that,  looking 
from  r  to  d.  ili  roll  will  be  clockwise.  Rolling  in  this  direction  , 
is  called  pcsifiiv  and  the  wheel  is  accordingly  graduated. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  d  be  brought  nearer  to  c  than  the  zero  1 
cimimferencc,  clockwise  motion  of  d  about  e  causes  c  to  botll  I 
dip  and  mil,  and  the  roll  is  counter  clockwise,  or  negative. 

Left-handed  motion  of  d  will  cause  c's  roll  to  be  negative  for  J 
doMttide  the  zero  circumference  and  positive  for  d  insuie  the  | 
tero  ciRumfcrcocc. 
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To   determine   the   relation   of  the   roll   of  the   wheel    to 
the  area  circumscribed  (Fig.  36*) : 

Let  d  d'  h^  an  infinitesimal  cir- 
cumferential component  of  ifs  mo- 
tion due  to  the  motion  of  the  whole 
instrument  about  e  through  the 
infinitesimal  angle  A. 

The  wheel  c  moves  through  the 
arc  c  c\  partly  rolling  and  partly 
slipping.  The  roll  is  that  component 
of  its  motion  cd  normal  to  its  axis. 
This  component  may  be  considered, 
in  the  infinitesimal  triangle  cc*s^  to 
be  cs^  normal  to  di\ 

Let  P  be  the  arc  corresponding  to 
the  small  angle  A  when  the  radius  is  unity.     Then 


cc'  =:  P.  c'Cf 

and  the  roll  of  the  wheel  is 

cs  =  P .  ce .  cos  c*cs. 

Since  the  angle  A  is  very  small,  c  c'  may  be  considered  nor- 
mal to  c'c,  hence 

c'cs  =  ec'v, 
e  V  being  a  perpendicular  on  ic  produced. 


Then 


c'v  =^  e  d .  cos  €  c'v 


=  ec*  cos  c'cs. 
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Whence,  c s  =  P,  c'v. 

Also,  c'v  =  fcos  fp  —  g. 

Whence,  c s  =  P{f  cos  <p  —  g).  (i) 

And  this  is  the  roll  of  the  wheel  due  to  motion  of  d  through 
dif. 

To  get  an  expression  for  the  area  d  d'0'0 : 
By  Trigonometry, 


ed=  y/p  +  //*  +  2 ///  cos  <p, 
dd'^ed.  P. 

The  area  of  a  sector  is  its  arc  multiplied  by  half  its  radius  ; 
whence, 

Area  edd'^\P  (/'  +  //'  4-  2  ///  cos  </>).  (2 1 

Similarly,  using  the  value  of  eo  previously  found, 

Area  cod  ^\  P{P  f  //'  +  2glt\  (3) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (2),  it  is  found  that 

Area  d  tfdo  -=  Ph  {f  cos  tp—g),  (4) 

which,  it  is  observed,  is  equation  (i)  multiplied  by  //,  whence 
the 

Proposition. —  T/ic  distapicc  rolled  by  the  united  c,  for  i:[iirn 
motion  of  d,  wlun  multiplied  by  //,  gives  the  area  included  In 
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twecn  ds  pathj  the  zero  circumference^  and  the  radial  lines  to  d*s 
initial  and  final  position. 


To  show  that  in  circumscribing  a  closed  area  with  the  trac- 
ing point  d  the  roll  of  the  wheel  is  correctly  summed  for 
motion  of  d  right  handed  and  left  handed,  and  inside  or  out- 
side the  zero  circumference  : 

In  Fig.  36^,  let  the  area  dd^d^d^  be  traced,  beginning  at  d, 

and  moving  clockwise.  For  mo- 
tion from  d  to  d^  the  wheel  rolls 
positively  an  amount  equal  to  the 
area  ddfio  divided  by  h  ;  for  mo- 
tion from  d^  to  d^  the  roll  of  the 
wheel  will  be  neutralized  by  mo- 
tion from  rf,  to  d\  for  motion  from 
d^  to  d^  the  roll  of  the  wheel  is 
negative  and  equal  to  the  area 
d^o'od^  divided  by  h.  Hence  the 
resulting  roll  of  the  wheel  due  to 
circumscribing  the  area  dd^d^d^  is 
that  area  divided  by  //.* 
Since  the  area  obtained  by  the  wheel  for  a  given  motion  of 
the  tracer  d  is  the  area  lying  between  rf's  path  and  the  zero  cir- 
cumference, it  follows  that  if  e  is  placed  within  the  area  to  be 
measured  so  that  d  makes  a  complete  revolution  about  e  there 
must  be  added  to  the  result  obtained,  paying  attention  to  its 
sign,  the  area  of  the  zero  circumference.f     It  is 


^  =  ;r  (/•+//'  +  2  hg)  ; 


*  I^t  the  student  reason  similarly  of  the  areas  dtdid^d^  and  d^d^d^dt, 
\  Let  the  student  discuss  with  a  diagram  the  three  cases  :  i.  Perimeter  wholly 
without  the  zero  circumference  ;  2.  Perimeter  wholly  within  the  zero  circnmfer- 
ence  ;  and,  3.  Perimeter  partly  within  and  partly  without  the  zero  circtimference. 
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A  being  known,  if/ and  ^  are  not  furnished  by  the  maker,  the 
Area  may  nevertheless  be  found  by  circumscribing  a  known 
area  with  the  point  c  within  it  and  comparing  it  with  the 
result  obtained  by  the  instrument. 

Since  the  roll  of  the  wheel  for  each  area  circumscribed 
lUst  be  multiplied  by  k  to  obtain  the  area,  and  since  the  roll 
equal  lo  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  multiplied  by  the 
iim'jtr  of  revolutions  (the  quantity  read  from  the  scale),  it 
MTOines  necessar>'  to  determine  values  for  h  for  the  various 
indsof  areas  that  may  be  measured,  such  that  the  work  of 
lultiplying  may  be  a  minimum. 

145.  To  Find  the  Length  of  Ann  for  Given  Conditions.— 
Let  r  be  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  and  »  the  number  of 
revolutions  for  a  given  area,  A\  then 


Since  f  is  a  fixed  quantity,  /*  c  may  be  placed  equal  to  a  con- 
irenient    constant    and  a   v;iiue   for  k  determined.     The  only 

caution  lobe  observed  is  that  k  must   be  made  a  convi 

length  for  use.     If  it  is  desired  to  measure  square  inches, 


rhence. 


Since  f  is  usually  between  two  inches  and  three  inches,  this 
rill  give  a  convenient  value  for  h.  which  value  being  set,  any 
rea  circumscribed  by  d  is  given  by 

A  =  low. 
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The  reading  of  the  instrument  is  usually  to  one  one-thou- 
sandth of  a  revolution,  the  disk  recording  whole  revolutions 
and  the  scale  and  vernier  fractional  revolutions. 

The  value  of  c  is  usually  furnished  by  the  maker,  but  for  an 
additional  charge.  If  not  so  furnished,  it  may  be  found  thus: 
Circumscribe  any  known  area,  with  e  outside  of  it,  with  a 
known  length  of  arm  //,  and  note  the  record  «,  of  the  wheel. 


Then  c  —  -,— 

hn 


If  the  arm  h  is  not  graduated,  it  may  be  set  by  trial  so  that 
A  =  \on  when  the  value  of  c  is  not  required.  If  a  diagram  be 
drawn  to  a  scale  of /feet  per  inch,  each  square  inch  of  paper 
represents/**  square  feet  of  actual  area;  and  if  it  is  desired  to 
avoid  multiplication;  the  arm  h  may  be  set  so  that  a  single 
revolution  of  the  wheel  shall  correspond  to  a  convenient 
number  of  units  of  actual  area.  Let  A  be  the  actual  area 
represented  by  a  on  the  diagram  ;  then 

Pa  =  A, 
and  a  =  hnc\ 

whence,  A  =  /"A  ;/  c. 

f^h  c  may  be  assumed   a  convenient  quantity  and  h  deter- 
mined. 

Example. — The  scale  of  a  diagram  is  40  feet  per  inch  ;  then 

A  =  1600  hn  c. 
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Assume  1600 he  •=^  20000 ; 

.  ,       20000 

then  h  =  -> ; 

1600^ 

which  will  give  a  practical  working  value  for  h^  and  the 
figures  representing  the  record  of  the  wheel  for  any  area  cir- 
cumscribed, without  decimal  point,  multiplied  by  20»  will  give 
the  area  in  square  feet.  The  instrument  is  supposed  to  read 
to  thousandths  of  a  revolution.  If  the  horizontal  scale  is  f 
feet  per  inch  and  the  vertical  scale  is/'  feet  per  inch,  the  equa- 
tion for  determining  h  would  stand 

A  —ffhnc. 

Similarly,  if  a  number  of  areas  are  to  be  determined  and  multi 
plied  by  a  constant  length,  d,  as  in  railroad  earth-work,  the 
expression  for  a  single  volume  v^  of  area  a^  would  be,  dividing 
by  27  to  reduce  to  cubic  yards, 


^'. 


but  /I,  =  //  If  ^  ; 

whence,  v,  =  ~ —  hn  c. 

27 

fd 
A  convenient  quantity  may  be  chosen  for  "^    -  Arand  /i  deter- 
mined. 
The  sum  of  a  scries  of  volumes,  each  of  length  d,  is 

V==  7\  +  t\  +  v^  -f  &c  =  ^v 
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27 

whence  it  is  only  necessary  to  circumscribe  each  area  in  suc- 
cession, add  the  records  of  the  wheel,  and  apply  the  coefficient. 
If  all  the  areas  are  platted  from  the  same  base-line  the  tracer 
may  be  moved  continuously  around  the  areas,  traversing  each 
area  as  many  times  as  it  is  used  in  the  summing,  and  only  the 
final  single  record  read,  which  is  of  course  the  sum  of  all  the 
records.  A  great  variety  of  other  problems  may  be  solved 
with  the  instrument. 

146.  The  Suspended  Planimeter.— This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
37.     It  is  essentially  a  polar  planimeter,  the  pole  being  at  C. 


It  has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  wheel  to  move  over  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  plate  5.  instead  of  over  the  paper,  thus 
giving  an  error  about  one  sixth  as  great  as  that  of  the  ordina- 
ry polar  instrument.  The  theory  of  its  action  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  other. 

147.  The  Rolling  Planimeter  is  the  most  accurate  instru- 
ment of  its  kind  yet  devised.  Its  compass  is  also  indefinitely 
increased,  since  it  may  be  rolled  bodily  over  the  sheet  for  any 
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distance,  on  a  right  line,  and  an  area  determined  williin  certain 
limits  on  cither  aide.  It  is  therefore  especially'  adapted  to  the 
measuring  of  cross-sections,  profiles,  or  any  long  and  narrow 
surface.  Fig.  38  shows  one  form  of  this  instrument  as  de- 
signed by  Herr  Corradi  of  Zurich.  It  is  a  suspended  planim- 
etcr,  inasmuch  as  the  wheel  rolls  on  a  flat  disk  which  is  a 
part  of  the  instrument,  but  it  could  not  be  called  a  polar  pla- 
oimcter,  the  theory  of  its  action  being  very  different  from  that 
instrument.     The  frame  B  is  supported   by  the  shaft  carrying 


the  two  rollers  R,.  To  this  frame  arc  fitted  the  disk  A  and  t 
axis  of  the  tracing-arm  F.  The  whole  apparatus  mny  tbusrr 
to  and  fro  indeBnitely  in  a  straight  line  on  the  two  rollers  while 
Ihc  tracing'point  traverses  the  perimeter  of  the  area  to  be 
measured.  The  shaft  carries  a  bevel-gear  wheel,  R^,  which 
moves  the  pinion  R,.  This  pinion  is  fixed  to  the  axis  of  the 
disk,  and  turns  with  it,  so  that  .iny  motion  of  the  rollers  R^ 
causes  the  disk  to  revolve  a  proportional  amount,  and  the 
component  of  this  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
'bed  Ji  is  recorded  on  that  wheel.     If  the  instrument  remains 
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stationary  on  the  paper  (the  rollers  R  not  turning)  and  the 
tracing-point  moved  laterally,  it  will  cause  no  motion  of  the 
wheel,  since  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  arm  /^  and  turns  about 
the  same  axis  with  F,  but  90**  from  it ;  the  wheel  E,  therefore, 
moves  parallel  with  its  axis  and  does  not  turn. 

148.  Theory  of  the  Rolling  Planimeter,— This  will  be 
developed  by  a  system  of  rectangular  coordinates,  the  path  of 
the   fulcrum  of   the   tracing-arm   being  taken  as  the  axis  of 


Fig.  39. 


abscissae.  The  path  of  the  tracing-point  will  be  considered 
as  made  up  of  two  motions,  one  parallel  to  the  axis  of  abscis- 
sae and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  elementary  area 
considered  will  be  that  included  between  the  axis  of  abscissae 
and  two  ordinates  drawn  to  the  extremities  of  an  elementary 
portion  of  the  path.  But  since  this  element  of  the  perimeter 
is  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  two  right  lines,  one  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  axis  of  abscissae  and  the  other  parallel  to  it,  oar 
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elementary  area  must  also  be  divided  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  one  part  of  this  area  is  zero,  since  ' 
the  two  ordinatea  bounding  it  form  one  and  the  same  line. 
This  is  the  part  generated  by  the  motion  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  abscisss,  Noiv,  wc  have  just  shown  in  the  previous 
article  that  the  whcel-rtjcord  for  this  part  of  the  path  is  also 
zera*  Wc  arc  brought  tht-rcfore  to  this  important  conclusion: 
that  all  ioniponeuts  of  motion  of  llu  tracing-point  at  right  angles 
lo  the  axis  of  abstissa  have  no  influence  upon  the  result.  We 
will  therefore  only  discuss  a  differential  motion  of  the  tracing- 
point  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  abscissa. 

In  Fig.  39,  which  is  a  linear  sketch  of  the  instrument  shown 
in  Fig.  38.  with  the  corresponding  parts  similarly  lettered,  it 
is  to  be  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  wheel  E  caused  by  the 
movement  of  the  tracing-point  over  the  paili  rf*  is  equal  to  , 
the  corresponding  arca^(/xmultiplicd  by  some  constant  which 
is  a  function  of  the  dimensions  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  evident  that  a  motion  of  the  tracing-point  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  axis  of  abscissae  can  only  be  obtained  by  moving 
the  entire  instrument  on  the  rollers  by  the  same  amount,  and 
therefore  when  the  point  moves  over  the  path  dx  the  circuin-   , 
ferences  of  the  rollers  R,  have  moved  the  same  amount.     This 

causes  a  movement  of  the  pilch  circle  of  R^  of  dx  -5'.     This 

motion  is  conveyed  to  the  disk  through  ,/?,,  so  that  any  point 
on  this  disk,  as  a,  distant  ad  from  the  «xis,  moves  through  a 


kllhaugh  il  lexlt  10  MncM  nndlbi.     The  cumpi»- 
parallel  la  the  aiis  of  i,  ami  one  ntioul  ihc  pivot  g  j 
nukcf  no  retord  on  the  «h«l.  hut  il  >1oc»  (jcfi- 
ihia  ricmeni  of  thr  |inth,  )br  onlinMfa 
in,  and  Ihe  ixih  i>l  *.     I'hew  unMi  \tt  cither  nilded  10  or  cui  fron   \ 
.  made  by  the  onward  eltment  of  motion  in  tuch  >  way  ai  to  eiactly  bataaos 
en  the  intcjng  poini  iiari*  (mm  aoil  relunu  to  ibe  aali  ul  jr,  ot  when  it  cloea  ov    1 
IdIiUI  iwiinl.  wbercvor  it  may  he. 


*  Thk  is  not  slrinly  cat 
acuta  of  motion  aie  really 

Maociil«i.     Thiii  latter  mt _. 

efUe  an  demennry  area  intluded  IxH' 
to  Hi  extrtmiiies,  and  ihi      '     ' 
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distance  equal  to  dx  -:^  ,  —  .     Let  ab^  Fig.  39,  be  this  distance, 
Then  we  have 

^f^  =  dx-^.-^ (i) 

The  motion  of  that  portion  of  the  disk  on  which  the  roller 
rests,  equal  to  ab,  causes  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  E  to 
revolve  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  component  of  the  distance 
ab  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  wheel.  This  component 
part  of  the  disk\s  motion  is  be,  and  this  is  the  measure  of  the 
wheers  motion.  It  therefore  remains  to  show  that  bc=.ydx 
multiplied  by  an  instrumental  constant. 

Now,  be  =  ab  sin  bae. (2) 

But  bae  =  a  -{-  /3,  since  g^ae  and  bad  are  both  right  angles. 
Also,  bae  =  supplement  of  elag=  ^  +  A 
Also,  from  the  triangle  da£^y  we  have 

sin  dag^ :  sin  agd  ::  D  :  ad, 
or  sm(nr  +  /?)  =  — ^^r- (3) 

Since  Fga  is  also  a  right  angle,  we  have  the  angle  formed 
by  Fg  and  the  axis  of  abscissae  equal  to  a,  whence  sin  a  =  •^. 
We  may  now  write : 

be  =z  ab  sin  (a -{-  /H )  z=z  ab -j =  ab  p — -%.     .    (4) 

Now,  substituting  the  value  of  ab  from  (i),  we  have 

,3=^,/^  ______ (5) 
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Since  A  Rf  P-  R\-  -ind  /?,  arc  all  constants  for  any  one 
instrument,  we  see  that  the  wheel-record  is  a  function  of  the 
area  generated  by  the  tracing-point  and  the  instrumental  con- 
stants, which  was  to  be  shown.  It  now  follows  that  the  sum- 
mation of  all  these  elementary  areas  included  between  the 
path  of  the  tracing-point  and  the  axis  of  abscissje.  is  reprc-  , 
sented  by  the  total  whed-mm'cmmt ,  or  the  difference  between  | 
its  initial  and  final  readings,  provided  the  tracing-point  starts 
from  and  closes  on  the  axis  of  x,  or  closes  on  tlie  starting-point, 
wherever  that  may  be.  I 

The  following  comparison  between  the  rolling  and  the  polar 
planimctcrs  may  be  made:  The  axis  of  x  corresponds  to  the 
icro  circle;  the  unrecorded  motion  about  the  pivot ^,  Fig.  39.    ! 
corresponds  to  the  balanced  record  of  the  motion  about  c.  Fig; 
36:  and  the  significant  forward  motion  of  the  former  to  the  j 
motion  about  /'as  a  center,  in  the  latter.  1 

As  in  the  case  of  the  polar  instrument,  the  proper  length  o(  1 
arm  F,  to  be  used  with  the  lolling-planimeter  to  give  results 
in  any  desired  unit,  depends  on  the  other  instrumental  con- 
stants.    These  being  known,  ihc  value  of  F  may  be  computed 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  polar  planimctcr. 

149.  To  test  the  Accuracy  of  the  Planimeter,  there  is 
usually  provided  a  brass  .scale  pcrfonted  with  small  lioles.  A  | 
needle-point  is  inserted  in  one  of  these  and  made  fast  to  the 
paper  or  board,  while  the  tracing-point  rests  in  another.  The 
latter  may  now  be  moved  over  a  fixed  path  with  accuracy. 
Make  a  certain  number  of  even  revolutions  forward,  or  in  the 
direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  noting  the  initial  and  final 
readings.  Reverse  the  motion  the  s.imc  number  of  revolutions, 
and  see  if  it  comes  back  to  the  first  reading.  If  not,  the  dis- 
crepancy is  the  combined  instrumental  error  from  two  meas- 
urements due  to  slip,  lost  motion,  unevenness  of  paper,  etc. 

If  this  test  be  repeated  with  the  areas  on  opposite  sides  of 
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the  zero-circle  in  the  case  of  the  polar-planimeter,  or  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  axis  of  abscissae  in  case  of  the  roUing-planime- 
ter,  with  the  same  score  in  both  cases,  it  proves  that  the  pivot- 
points  a,  by  k,  and  the  tracing-point  d  (Fig.  35),  are  in  the  same 
straight  line,  in  case  of  the  polar  instrument,  and  that  the  cor- 
responding points  in  the  suspended  and  rolling  planimeters 
form  parallel  lines;  in  other  words,  that  the  axis  of  the  meas- 
uring-wheel is  parallel  to  the  tracing-arm.  If  the  results  differ 
when  the  areas  lie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis  or  zero-circle, 
these  lines  are  not  parallel  and  must  be  adjusted  to  a  parallel 
position. 

150.  Use  of  the  Planimeter. — The  paper  upon  which  the 
diagram  is  drawn  should  be  stretched  smooth  on  a  level  sur- 
face. It  should  be  large  enough  to  allow  the  rolling-wheel  to 
remain  on  the  sheet. 

The  instrument  should  be  so  adjusted  and  oiled  that  the 
parts  move  with  the  utmost  freedom  but  without  any  lost  mo- 
tion. This  requires  that  all  the  pivot-joints  shall  be  adjustable 
to  take  up  the  wear.  The  rim  of  the  measuring-wheel  must  be 
kept  bright  and  free  from  rust.  The  instrument  must  be  han- 
dled with  the  greatest  care.  Having  set  the  length  of  the 
tracing-arm  for  the  given  scale  and  unit,  it  is  well  to  test  it 
upon  an  area  of  known  dimensions  before  using.     If  it  be  found 

to  give  a  result  in  error  by  -  of  the  total  area,  the  length  of  the 

tracing-arm  must  be  changed  by  an  amount  equal  to  this  same 
ratio  of  its  former  length.  If  the  record  made  on  the  wheel 
was  too  small  then  the  length  of  the  tracing-arm  must  be  di- 
minished, and  vice  versa.  If  the  paper  has  shrunk  or  stretched, 
find  the  proportional  change,  and  change  the  length  of  the 
tracing-ami  from  its  true  length  as  just  found,  by  this  same 
ratio,  making  the  arm  longer  for  stretch  and  shorter  for  shrink- 
age. Or  the  true  length  of  arm  may  be  used,  and  the  results 
corrected  for  change  in  paper. 
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To  measure  an  area,  firsl  determine  whether  the  fixed  point, 
or  pole,  shall  be  inside  or  outside  ilie  fij^ure.  It  is  preferable 
to  have  it  oulside  when  practicable,  since  then  the  area  is  ob- 
tained without  correction.  U.  however,  the  diagram  is  too  1 
Urge  for  this  (in  case  of  the  polar  planimetcr)  the  pule  may  be 
set  inside.  In  cither  case  inspection,  and  perhaps  irial,  is  nee-  1 
essary  to  fix  upon  the  most  favorable  position  of  the  pole,  so 
that  the  tracing-point  may  most  readily  reach  all  parts  of  the 
perimeter.  If  the  area  is  too  large  lor  a  single  measurement, 
divide  it  by  right  lines  and  measure  the  parts  separately. 
Having  fixed  the  pole,  set  the  tracing-point  on  a  well-defined 
portion  of  the  perimeter,  and  read  and  record  the  score  on 
the  rolling-wheel  and  disk.  This  is  generally  read  to  four 
places.  Move  the  tracing-point  carefully  and  slowly  over  the 
outline  of  the  figure,  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  o[  a  watch, 
around  to  the  initial  point.  Read  the  score  again.  If  the 
pole  is  outside  the  figure,  ihis  result  is  always  positive  when 
the  motion  has  been  in  the  direction  here  indicated.  If  the 
pole  is  inside  the  figure,  ihe  result  will  be  negative  when  the 
area  is  less  than  that  of  the  zero-circle,  positive  if  greater. 
With  the  pole  inside  the  figure,  however,  the  area  of  the  rero- 
circlc  must  always  be  added  to  the  result  as  given  by  Ihe  score, 
and  when  this  is  done  the  sum  is  always  positive,  the  motion 
being  in  the  direction  indicated.  The  are.i  of  this  ^ero-circlc 
is  found  in  ait.  144.  to  be  n  \nf  +  /'  -)-  2nl).  The  value 
of  /,  which  is  the  length  of  the  tracing-arm,  is  known.  The 
values  of  m  and  h  should  be  furnished  by  the  maker.  If  these 
are  unknown,  the  area  of  the  zero-circle  can  be  found  for  any 
length  of  arm  /.  by  measuring  a  given  area  with  pole  outside 
and  inside,  the  difTcrence  in  the  two  scores  being  the  area  of 
this  circle.  By  doing  this  with  two  very  different  v;Uue5  of  / 
we  may  obtain  two  equations  with  two  unknown  quantities. 
M  and  n,  from  which  the  absolute  values  of  these  quantities 
iQay  be  found.    Thus  we  would  have : 
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A  =  7t  (/«•  -f /'  +  2nl)  ; 
A'  =  7t{m'  +  r+2nl')\ 


whence  m"  +  2nl  = /' ; 

7t 


7t 


wherein  /,  /',  A,  and  A'  arc  known.  The  values  of  m  and  n  are 
then  readily  found. 

In  using  the  rolling-planimeter,  it  is  advisable  to  take  the 
initial  point  in  the  perimeter  on  the  axis  of  abscissae,  as  in  this 
position  any  small  motion  of  the  tracing-point  has  no  eflfect 
on  the  wheel,  and  so  there  is  no  error  due  to  the  initial  and 
final  positions  not  being  exactly  identical. 

T-lic  planimeter  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the 
solution  of  many  problems  not  pertaining  to  surveying.  In 
all  cases  where  the  result  can  be  represented  as  a  function 
of  the  product  of  two  variables  and  one  or  more  constants,  the 
corresponding  values  of  the  variables  may  be  plotted  on  cross- 
section  paper  by  rectangular  coordinates,  *tluis  forming  with 
the  axis  and  end  ordinates  an  area  which  can  be  evaluated  for 
any  scale  and  for  any  value  of  the  constant-functions  by  setting 
off  the  proper  length  of  tracing-arm.  Thus,  from  a  steam- 
indicator  card  the  horse-power  of  the  engine  may  be  read  off, 
and  from  a  properly  constructed  profile  the  amount  of  earth- 
work in  cubic  yards  in  a  railway  cut  or  fill.  Some  of  these 
special  applications  are  further  explained  in  Part  II.  of  this 
work. 

151.  Accuracy  of  Planimeter-measurements. — Professor 
Lorber,  of  Loeben,  Austria,  has  thoroughly  investigated  the 
relative  accuracy  of  different  kinds  of  planimeters,  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  are  given  in  the  following  table.     It 
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will  be  seen  that  the  relative  error  is  less  as  the  area  measured 
is  larger.  The  absolute  error  is  nearly  constant  for  all  areas,  in 
the  polar  planimcten  The  remarkable  accuracy  of  the  rolling- 
planimcter  is  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  ranked  as  an  instrument 
of  precision. 

TABLE  OF  RELATIVE  ERRORS  IN  PLANIMETER  MEASUREMENTS 


Akka  in — 


The  error  in  one  passage  of  the  tracer  amounts  on  an 
average  t<i  the  following  fraction  of  the  area  meas- 
ured by — 


I 


Square  cm. 

Square  inches. 

lO 

1.55 

20 

3.10 

50 
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31  .00 

3<x> 

46.53 

'The  ordinary  p<>-  Suspended   plani*  Rollinc     planime- 
I     lar    plaiiimeter-!    meter -rnii    ol      ttrl'niiol    ver- 
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THE   PANTCK'.RArH. 

152.  The  Pantograph  is  a  kind  of  parallel  link-motion 
apparatus  whereby,  with  one  point  fixed,  two  other  points  are 
made  to  move  in  a  plane  on  parallel  lines  in  any  direction. 
The  device  is  used  for  copyin*;  drawinj^s,  or  other  diaj^rams  to 
the  same,  a  larger,  or  a  smaller  scale.  The  theory  of  the  in.stru- 
ment  rests  on  the  following:; : 

pRorosirioN  :  If  the  sides  of  a  parallelo<:^ram,  jointed  at 
the  corners  A,  />,  C.  and  D,  and  indefinitely  extended,  be  ent  by 
a  right  line  in  four  points,  as  II.  F.  G.  and  II.  then  these  latter 
points  will  lie  in  a  straight  line  fnr  all  values  of  each  rf  the 
parallelogram  angles  from  aero  to  iSo^,  and  the  ratio  of  the  dis- 
tances EF.  FG.  and  GH  will  remain  unchanged. 
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In  Fig.  40,  let  A,  B,  C,  Dhe  the  parallelogram,  whose  sides 
(extended)  arc  cut  by  a  right  line  in  /%  G,  is,  and  If,  It  is 
evident  that  one  point  in  the  figure  may  remain  fixed  while 


C 


j^     t^' 


■Y',,iii^'<E o 

.?#<T  *"     \\ 


Fig.  40. 


the  angles  of  the  parallelogram  change.     Let  this  point  be  G, 
Since  GC  and  GH,  radiating  from  Gy  cut  the  parallel  lines 
DE  and  CHj  we  have 

GD\DE  ::  GC  \  CH. 

Also,  for  similar  reasons, 

ED\  DG  ::  EA  :  AF, 

Now  since  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  as  well  as  all  the 
intercepts,  AF,  GD,  DE,  and  CH,  remain  constant  as  the  angles 
of  the  figure  change,  when  the  figure  has  taken  the  position 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  we  still  have 


also, 


GD'  \D'E'  ::  GC  :  CH'] 


ED'  :  UG  ::  E'A' :  A'F. 
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From  the  first  of  these  proportions  we  know  that  G,  E\ 
and  If  are  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  the  same  for  G,  E\ 
and  F ;  therefore,  they  are  all  four  in  the  same  straight  line. 

To  show  that  they  are  the  same  relative  distance  apart  as 
before  we  have, 

FG  :  GE  :  EH  ::  BC.DE\  CH^DE\ 
also, 

FG :  GE' :  FIT  ::  B'C  :  nE  :  CtT-UF. 

But 

BC  =  B'C,  DE  =  UE\  and  CH^DE^  CH'  -  D'E\ 

therefore  we  may  write, 

FG\GE\  EH  ::  FG  :  GE'  :  FH\ 

Q.  E.  D. 

It  is  evident  that  two  of  the  points  E,  /^  Cr,  and  H  may 
become  one  by  the  transversal  passing  through  the  point  of 
intersection  of  two  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram.  The 
above  proposition  would  then  hold  for  the  three  remaining 
points. 

In  the  Pantograph  only  three  of  the  four  points  E,  /^ 
(7,  and  H  (Fig.  40)  are  used.  One  of  these  may  therefore 
be  taken  at  the  intersection  of  two  sides  of  the  parallelogram, 
but  it  is  not  necessarily  so  taken.  These  three  points  are:  the 
fixed  point,  the  tracing-point,  and  the  copying-point. 

In  Fig.  41,  F\s  the  fixed  point,  held  by  the  weight  P\  B  is 
the  tracing-point,  and  D  is  the  copying-point,  or  vice  versa  as 
to  B  and  Z?.     The  parallelogram  is  E,  Gy  B,  H.    The  points 
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F,  B,  and  D  must  lie  in  a  straight  line,  B  being  at  the  inter- 
section of  two  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram.  The  points 
A,  E,  and  C  are  supported  on  rollers.     In  Fig.  42,  the  fixed- 


FlG.  41. 


point  is  the  point  of  intersection  of  two  of  the  sides  of  the 
parallelogram.  Tiie  upper  left-hand  member  of  the  frame  is 
not  essential  to  its  construction,  serving  simply  to  stiffen  the 


Fig.  4a. 


copying-arm,  the  fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram  being  the 
side  holding  the  tracing-point. 

In  Fig.  43.  neither  of  the  three  points  is  at  the  intersection 
of  two  of  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  and  hence  there  is  a 
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fourth  point  unused,  having  the  same  properties  as  the  fixed, 
tracing,  and  copying  points,  it  being  at  the  intersection  of  the 
line  joining  these  three  points  with  the  fourth  side  of  the  par 
allclogram. 

From  the  theoretical  discussion,  and  from  the  figures  shown, 
it  becomes  evident  that  there  may  be  an  indefinite  variety  of 


combinations  which  will  do  the  work  of  a  pantograph.  Tht 
only  essential  conditions  are  that  the  fixed,  the  tracing;,  and  the 
topying  points  shall  lie  in  a  straight  line  on  at  least  three  sides 
of  a  jointed  parallelogram,  either  point  sen-ing  any  one  of  the 
three  purposes. 

153.  Use  of  the  Pantograph.— The  use  of  the  instrument 
is  easily  acquired.  Since  both  the  tracing  and  copying  points 
should  touch  the  paper  at  all  times,  such  a  combination  as  that 
5hown  in  Fig,  41  is  preferable  to  those  shown  in  Figs.  42  and 
43.  since  in  these  latter  the  tracing  point  is  surrounded  by  su[> 
ported  points,  and  so  would  not  touch  the  paper  at  all  times 
unless  the  paper  rested  on  a  true  plane.  In  most  instruments 
where  the  scale  is  adjustable,  the  two  corresponding  changes 
in  position  of  tracing  and  copying  points  for  di^crcnt  scales 
are  indicated.  To  test  these  marks,  see  that  the  adjustable 
points  are  in  a  straight  line  with  the  fixed  point,  and  to  test  the 

FD 

•cale  see  that  the  ratio  -po  (Fig.  41)  is  that  of  the  reduction 
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desired.     Thus,  if  the  diagram  is  to  be  enlarged  to  twice  the 
original  size,  make  FD  =  2FB ; 

DE      FE 
or  make  -p^r^  =  -=y^  =  scale  of  enlargement. 

Cr/i       rri 

If  the  drawing  is  to  be  reduced  in  size,  make  B  the  copying- 
point  and  D  the  tracing-point. 

If  the  drawing  is  to  be  copied  to  the  same  scale,  make  BF 
=  BD  and  make  B  the  fixed  point.  The  figure  is  then  copied 
to  same  scale,  but  in  an  inverted  position. 

In  the  best  instruments  the  arms  are  made  of  brass,  but 
very  good  work  may  be  done  with  wooden  arms. 

PROTRACTORS. 

154.  A  Protractor  is  a  graduated  circle  or  arc,  with  its  cen- 
tre fixed,  to  be  used  in  plotting  angles.  They  are  of  various 
designs  and  materials. 

Semicircular  Protractors,  such   as  shown   in   Fig.  44,  are 

usually  made  of  horn,  brass,  or 
germaii-silver.  They  are  grad- 
uated to  degrees  or  half-degrees, 
and  the  angle  is  laid  off  by 
holding  the  centre  at  the  vertex 
of  the  angle,  with  the  plain 
edge,  or  the  o  and  180  degree 
'***  ^  line  on  the  given  line  from  which 

the  angle  is  to  be  laid  off.* 

In  the  fullcircle  protractor,  shown  in  Fig.  45,  there  is  a 
movable  arm  with  a  vernier  reading  to  from  I  to  3  minutes. 
The  horn  centre  is  set  over  the  given  point,  the  protractor 
oriented  with  the  zero  of  the  circle  on  the  given  line,  and  the 
arm  set  to  the  given  reading  when  the  other  line  may  be 
drawn. 


*  For  an  elegant  style  of  protractor  to  be  used  in  topographical  work,  see  Fig 
66,  p.  273. 
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paper  or  bristol-board.  and  are  very  convenient  for  plotting 
topographical  surveys.  The  map  is  drawn  directly  on  the 
protractor  sheet,  the  bearing  of  any  line  being  taken  at  once 
from  the  graduated  circle  printed  on  the  paper.  These  "pro- 
tractor sheets"  can  now  be  obtained  of  all  large  dealers. 

The  coordinate  protractor  *  is  a  quadrant,  or  square,  with 
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angular  graduation,'!  on  its  circumference,  or  sides,  and  divided 
ovLT  it^  face  by  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  like  cross-section 
paper.  A  movable  arm  can  be  set  by  means  of  a  vernier  to 
read  minutes  of  arc,  this  arm  being  also  graduated  to  read 
distances  from  the  centre  outward.  Having  set  this  arm  to 
read  the  proper  angle,  the  latitude  i,^  at  once  read  off  on  the 

*  Called  a  Trigunumeier  by  Keuffc]  &  Esser,  the  makers. 
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vertical  scale  and  the  departure  on  the  horizontal  scale  for  the 
given  distance  as  taken  on  the  graduated  arm.  A  quadrant 
protractor  giving  latitudes  and  departures  for  all  distances' 
under  2500  feel  to  the  nearest  foot,  or  under  250  feet  to  the 
nearest  tenth  o{  a  foot,  has  been  used.  Tiie  radius  of  the  cir-- 
cle  is  18J  inches.  Both  the  protractor  and  the  arm  arc  on 
heavy  bristol-board,  so  th.it  any  ch.mge  due  to  moisture  will 
affect  both  alike  and  so  eliminate  errors  due  to  this  cause. 
The  instrument  wa&  designed  to  facilitate  the  plotting  of  the 
U.  S.  survey  of  the  Missouri  River.*  It  has  proved  very 
efficient  and  satisfactory.  A  similar  one  on  metal,  shown 
Fig.  47.  is  now  manufactured,  and  serves  the  same  purpose. 

PARAI-LEL   Rl'LERS. 

155-  The  Parallel  Ruler  of  greatest  efficiency  in  plotti 
is  that  on  rollers  as  t^hown  in  Fig.  48.     The  rollers  are  made 
of  exactly  the   same   circumfer- 
ence, both  being  rigidly  attached 
to  the  s.ime  axis,     ft  should  be 
made  of  metal  so  as  to  add  to  its  ''"-  «' 

weight  and  prevent  slipping.  It  is  of  especial  viiluc  in  conncc, 
lion  \vith  the  paper  protractors,  for  the  parallel  ruler  is  set  OQ 
any  given  bearing  and  then  this  transferred  to  any  part  of  the 
sheet  by  simply  running  the  ruler  to  place.  Two  Iriangli 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  but  they  are  not  so 
rapid  or  convenient,  and  are  more  liable  to  slip.  The  parallel 
ruler  is  also  very  valuable  in  the  solution  of  problems  in 
graphical  statics. 

SCALES. 

156.  Scales  are  used    for  obtaining   the   distance  on    the 
drawing  or  plot  which  corresponds  to  given  distances  on  the 
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object  or  in  the  field.  There  is  such  a  variety  of  units  for 
both  field  and  office  work,  and  a  corresponding  variety  of 
scales,  that  the  choice  of  the  particular  kind  of  scale  for  any 
given  kind  of  work  needs  to  be  carefully  made.  Architects 
usually  make  the  scale  of  their  drawings  so  many  feet  to  the 
inch,  giving  rise  to  a  duodecimal  scale,  or  some  multiple  of  3^. 
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Fig.  49. 


A  surveyor  who  uses  a  Gunter's  chain  66  feet  in  length  plots 
his  work  to  so  many  chains  to  the  inch,  making  a  scale  of 
some  multiple  of  -njVi)-  ^^  engineer  usually  uses  a  100-foot 
chain  and  a  level  rod  divided  to  decimal  parts  of  a  foot;  so  he 
finds  it  convenient  to  use  a  decimal  scale  for  his  maps  and 
drawings,  reduced  to  the  inch-unit  however.  Here  the  field- 
unit  is  feet  and  the  office-univ  is  inches,  both  divided  deci- 
mally. This  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  decimal-duodecimal  system, 
the  scale  being  some  multiple  of  ^Jir.  Various  combinations 
of  all  these  systems  are  found. 

Figure  49  shows  one  form  of  an  ivory  scale  of  equal  parts 
for  the  general  draughtsman.  The  lower  half  of  the  scale  is 
designed  to  give  distances  on  the  drawing  for  4,  40,  or  400 
units  to  the  inch  when  the  left  oblique  lines  and  bottom 
figures  are  used,  and  for  2,  20,  or  200  units  to  the  inch  when 
the  right  oblique  lines  and  top  figures  are  used.  Thus,  if  we 
are  plotting  to  a  scale  of  400  feet  to  the  inch,  and  the  dis- 
tance is  564  feet,  set  one  point  of  the  dividers  on  the  vertical 
line  marked  5,  and  on  the  fourth  horizontal  line  from  the  bot- 
tom.    Set  the  other  leg  at  the  intersection  of  the  sixth  inclined 
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line  with  this  same  horizontal  line,  and  the  space  subtended  by 
the  points  of  the  dividers  is  564  feet  to  a  scale  of  -^^-^^ 

Figure  50  is  a  cut  of  an  engineer's  triangular  boxwood 
scale,  12  inches  long,  being  divided  into  decimal  inches. 
There  are  six  scales  on  this  rule,  a  tenth  of  an  inch  being  sub- 
divided into   I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  parts,  making  the  smallest 


Fic.  50. 

graduations  -^,  ^.^.i^.  3*oWo  of  ^^  >"ch  respectively.  This 
is  called  an  engineer's  or  decimal-inch  scale  The  architect's 
triangular  scale  is  divided  to  give  J,  J,  f.  \.  },  I,  i^,  2,  3,  and 
4  inches  to  the  foot  Such  a  scale  is  of  less  service  to  the 
civil  engineer. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

I.  AND-SURVEYING.* 

157.  Purposes. — All  surveys  of  land,  properly  so  called, 
are  made 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  establishing^  certain  monuments, 
corners,  lines,  and  boundaries,  as  in  laying  out  and  dividing 
land,  or, 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  locating  such  monu- 
ments, lines,  and  boundaries,  after  they  have  been  established, 
as  in  all  resurveys  for  location  and  area. 

In  all  cases  the  boundary  and  dividing  lines  are  the  traces 
of  vertical  planes  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  area  is 
the  area  of  the  horizontal  plane  included  between  the  bound- 
ing vertical  planes.  In  other  words,  the  area  sought  is  the 
area  of  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  real  surface. 

158.  In  laying  out  Land  the  work  consists  in  running 
the  bounding  and  dividing  lines  over  all  the  irregularities  of 
the  surface,  leaving  such  temporary  and  permanent  marks  as 
the  work  may  demand.  These  lines  to  lie  in  vertical  planes, 
and  their  bearings  and  horizontal  distances  to  be  found.  The 
bearing  of  a  line  is  the  horizontal  angle  it  makes  with  a  merid- 
ian plane  through  one  extremity,  and  its  length  is  the  length 
of  its  horizontal  projection.  This  reduces  the  plot  of  the  work 
to  what  it  would  be  if  the  ground  were  perfectly  level.     If  all 

*  See  Appendix  G  for  the  essential  requirements  of  a  survey  and  map. 
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the  Straight  lines  of  a  land-survey  lie  in  vertical  planes,  and  if 
their  bearings  and  horizontal  lengths  arc  accurately  deter- 
mined, then  as  a  land  survey  it  is  theoretically  perfect,  what-, 
ever  the  purpose  of  the  survey  may  be. 

Vh,e  needle  compass  and  Gunter's  chain  have  been  univer^ 
sally  and  almost  exclusively  used  in  land  surveying.  Exec] 
in  those  localities  where  there  is  local  attraction  and  > 
erratic  changes  in  the  declination  of  the  needle,  the  com| 
is  the  best  instrument  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose.  Most 
of  the  trouble  which  has  resulted  from  its  use  has  arisen  from 
a  failure  to  make  frequent  determinations  of  the  declination. 
An  observation  on  Pol.iris  by  the  mi^thod  given  in  Art.  33.  or 
by  the  use  of  T.ib!c  XII..  and  its  description  in  Art,  381*, 
should  be  made  in  each  township,  and  a  Irue  meridian  marked 
on  the  ground  at  every  county-seat.  The  compass  should  be' 
set  up  on  this  meridian  as  often  as  once  a  year,  at  about  tOj 
o'clock  A.M.,  and  the  declination  noted.  The  annual  change 
in  declination  found  at  the  county-seat  could  then  be  attrib- 
uted to  each  of  the  declinations  found  in  the  several  town- 
ships of  the  county,  and  so  a  continuous  corrected  record  of 
the  true  declination  kept  for  all  parts  of  the  county. 

159.  Monuments. — All  marks  of  whatever  description  left 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  such  as  stones,  slakes* 
mounds,  Jioles,  or  trees  specially  marked  and  described,  for  the 
purpose  of  designating  a  particular  point  on  the  surface  as  a 
landmark,  arc  called  monuments. 

All  land  monuments  set  by  surveyors  should  be  stones,  suit- 
ably cut  and  marked,  and  planted  in  the  ground.  Surveyors 
cannot  insist  too  strongly  on  the  necessity  of  setting  jtermanent 
monuments  to  mark  land  boundaries  at  the  time  these  bound- 
aries are  first  established.  The  surveyor  who  first  lays  out  the 
ground  should  always  set  permanent  monuments  before  the 
survey  passes  beyond  his  own  control.  It  will  not  do  \n  trust 
that  some  one  interested  will  replace  his  temporary  marks  by 
those  of  a  more  permanent  character  afterwards,  both  because 
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thi-^  w  likely  to  be  entirely  oeglecred.  and  also  because  of  the 
ciouri  thuT,  thrown  over  the  aathority  ot  the  monument  itself 
from  the  tact  that  it  is  not  the  origmal  mark. 

Monuments  are  used  not  only  to  mark  comers  of  tracts  of 
land,  but  aI>o  to  mark  points  in  straight  lines,  as  in  State 
b<'>undares,  and  points  nxed  by  trtangulation  in  geodetic,  geo- 
logical. State,  and  municipal  surveys^ 

i6o.  Significance  and  Anthoritj  of  Mofnunents^ — ^When- 
ever monuments  are  placed  in  any  scheme  of  land  subdivision, 
and  these  monuments  arc  described  in  the  conveyance  of  such 
lands  when  sold,  they  thereby  acquire  a  perpetual  and  control!- 
in;:;  sic^niAcance.  It  matters  not  how  frail  and  temporary  a 
monument  may  have  been — a  mere  peg  stuck  in  the  ground — 
if  it  did  at  the  time  designate  a  particular  point  in  the  boundary 
of  the  tract,  and  if  such  monument  is  recognized  in  the  deed, its 
pfMition  controls  the  location  absolutely.  In  any  subsequent 
survey'  for  the  l.:K:ation  of  the  boundary-  it  becomes  supremely 
imfK>rtant  to  identify  with  certainty  the  true  position  of  such 
monument.  The  field  notes  of  the  original  sur\-ey,  or  any  de- 
scription of  the  boundaries  in  the  deed,  or  the  area  called  for, 
have  no  weight  in  determining  the  position  of  the  lines  and 
corn':rs  as  a^'ainst  the  certain  identification  of  the  monuments 
alv>  recognized  in  the  conveyance.  What  the  conveyer  sold 
and  th':  purchaser  bought  was  a  certain  fixed  tract  of  land 
which  should  have  been  marked  at  one  time  by  visible  monu- 
m':nt-v.  In  tiiis  case  the  field  notes  are  material  evidence  of 
th^-  orjgiri'fl  position  of  the  monuments,  but  since  errors  in 
-.urv'.ying  an;  not  uncommon,  and  since  the  supposed  area  of 
the  traet  is  computed  from  these  field  notes,  neither  the  area 
nor  th';  d'rvcription  by  course  and  distance,  called  for  in  the 
fU'ffl,  are  allowed  to  hold  as  against  the  proved  location  of  the 
o'i'/ifial  monuments,  also  called  for  in  the  deed. 

Srjrveys  are  always  subject  to  revision  and  correction.     A    . 
monument  once  set  and  used  in  a  conveyance  cannot  be  changed, 
even  though  its  position  is  not  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  or 
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not  what  it  is  said  to  be,*  in  the  written  description,  without  the 
free  consent  of  .ill  parties  concerned.  There  is  therefore  an 
inviolablcness  and  absoluteness  of  control  in  recognized  monu- 
ments which  does  not  pertain  to  any  surveys  or  to  any  de- 
scriptions or  areas  dependent  on  surveys,t 

161.  Lost  Monuments.f— When  monnments  have  once 
been  established  and  used  in  conveyances  and  afterward  dis- 
appear or  are  lost,  they  cannot  be  re-established  as  an  abso- 
lule  authoritative  control  by  any  survey  or  agreement  of  sur- 
vcys.  Nothing  but  consent  or  acquiescence  of  all  the  parties 
in  interest,  or  a  judgment  of  the  court  can  replace  a  lost 
monument.  Surveys  and  the  judgment  of  surveyors  are  valu- 
able evidence  in  determining  where  the  original  monument  was 
placed,  but  the  surveyor  has  no  authority  or  right  to  replace 
or  re-establish  a  lost  monument,  or  to  certify  to  its  position,  un- 
less he  can  find  such  trace  of  the  original  monument  itself,  or  of 
a  witness  point,  as  may  serve  to  identify  its  position  with  cer- 
tainty.  He  may  then  replace  it  by  a  more  permanent  mark, 
and  by  recording  a  full  description  of  his  work  the  new  monu- 
ment may  be  recognized  as  having  all  the  authority  of  the 
original.  But  any  location  of  a  monument  based  on  the  field 
notes  of  the  original  survey,  even  in  conjunction  with  other 
wcU-auihcnticalcd  monuments  a  considerable  distance  off, 
cannot  serve  to  "  est.iblish  "  such  monument.  It  serves  only  a.s 
so  much  evidence,  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  all  other  evi- 
dence, material  and  personal,  such  as  fence  lines,  acknowledged 
boundaries,  testimony  of  witnesses,  etc.,  which  evidence  may, 
and  often  docs,  outweigh  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  sur- 
vey. In  such  a  case  the  surveyor  is  an  expert  witness,  en- 
gaged to  interpret  the  original  field  notes  and  to  find  where 
they  wouhl  place  the  lost  monument;  but  inasmuch  as  the 
original  field  notes  may  not  have  agreed  with  the  actual  posi- 
tion of  the  monument,  any  number  of  resurveya  or  agreement 


•  S«»  particular  case  ],  p.  ani, 

I  Sec  \tX\.  309,  joj,  and  304  in  Chap.  Xtl.,  o 
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'.zzo  Townships. — I'Voni  each  "town- 
i  ■  i.-ri  parallel  auxiliary  meridians  are 
■  :-  :  '1  parallel.     Since  these  meridians 
.:  :  the  principal  meridian,  they  will 
.-    -.  •.  hen  they  reach  the  next  standard 
-     -  ".lie  distances  have  been  marked  off 
:.-.,   principal  meridian,  r^nd  it  is  from 
>  :.:./.  :he  Tivxt  i-xiliin-  meridians  will 
:;:v  next   staidiri  riraiiel.  etc.    Thus 
;.    r^c-jn^vf  i  "' r:T:c::jn-Iine  "  for  the 
"s  .•■...-  r.v  rtv:.-.  ::-i.i-c  into  "ranges" 
..:,  i:.rr  ri::^i  ^i.-^:  r.jmbered  east  and 
-.   '.  .-  :..l:.      ,  r  .>r  ranges  are  then  cut 
.:.::::   t:    r.r-Lfponding  township 
:  .!'    ■.::-    j.''\.\\:\i     :-:    territon*  into 
r  !  -  -     .:-        .      ••:'•.:   ::":e  narrowing 

" :  ■  townships 

■  "  •  :  -V.se-Iine." 

^     •  ::!e  third 

-■•^•■ited  as 

:.r.:ains 

';.'-:    ••■nir 


■»     .1 
...... 


•     •  :.:e  -v-s:.  .ind 

.  -  •  .:.!.    When  th/s 

•Torrect  ion-line, 

'*•- ^'.    ..:  :o  it.  and  thus 

:  :.2l  sc-r.crMines  as  well 
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by  the  national  Government.  The  details  of  the  system  have 
been  modified  from  time  to  time,  but  it  remains  substantially 
unchanged.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  uf  the  method  now 
used,  which  is  given  in  detail  in  the  Manual  of  Sun'cying  In- 
ilrMctioas,  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  ihe  General  Land 
Office,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  obtained  on  application :  * 

163.  The  Reference  Lines  are  first  a  Principal  Meridian 
and  an  accompanying  llase  Line,  There  have  been  twenty- 
four  sets  of  thirse  meridian  and  base  lines  used  in  laying  out 
the  public  lanc^  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  for  a 
detailed  description  of  which  see  Appendix  E. 

From  the  principal  meridian  and  its  accompanying  base 
line,  guide  meridians  and  standard  parallels  arc  run  north 
and  south  from  the  base  line  and  east  and  west  from  the  prin- 
cipal meridian,  twenty-four  miles  apart  in  each  direction. 
These  lines  are  run  with  great  care,  using  the  solar  compass  or 
isolar  attachment.  The  magnetic  needle  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  this  work,  for  two  reasons:  there  may  be  local  attraction 
from  magnetic  deposits,  and  the  declination  changes  rapidly 
(about  a  minute  to  the  mile)  un  east  and  west  lines.  The 
traitsit  alone  might  be  used  to  run  out  the  meridians,  as  this 
limply  of  extending  a  line  in  a  given  direction.  If  the 
lit  is  u.icd  in  running  the  parallels  offsets  must  be  taken 

described  in  Art.  i6g,  p.  185,  The  solar  compass  is  the 
only  surveying  instrument  that  can  be  used  for  running  a 
true  cast  and  west  line  an  indefinite  distance.  The  needle-com- 
pass would  serve  if  there  were  no  local  attraction  and  if  the  true 
declination  were  known  and  allowed  for  at  all  points.  The  solar 
(or  solar  attachment)  is  the  instrument  for  this  work. 

In  running  the.sc  rcfcrencc-lincs,  every  eighty  chains  (every 
mile)  is  marked  by  a  stone,  tree,  mound,  or  other  device,  and  is 
called  a  "  section  corner."  Every  sixth  mile  has  a  different 
mark,  and  is  called  a  ••  township  corner." 


The  lurveyor  siiould  obiain  anil  follow  Ihe 
~  nimji  oere  made  in  liia  locaUiy. 


iiistmetioBt  in  force  ■■  the  lime  the 
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164.  The  Division  into  Townships. — From  each  "town- 
ship corner"  on  any  standard  parallel  auxiliary  meridians  are 
run  north  to  the  next  standard  parallel.  Since  these  meridians 
converge  somewhat  toward  the  principal  meridian,  they  will 
not  be  quite  six  miles  apart  when  they  reach  the  next  standard 
parallel.  But  the  full  six-mile  distances  have  been  marked  off 
on  this  parallel  from  the  principal  meridian,  and  it  is  from 
these  township  corners  that  the  next  auxiliarj'  meridians  will 
start  and  run  north  to  the  next  standard  parallel,  etc.  Thus 
each  standard  parallel  becomes  a  "  correction-line  "  for  the 
meridians.  The  territory  has  now  been  divided  into  "ranges" 
which  are  six  miles  wide,  each  range  being  numbered  east  and 
west  from  the  principal  meridian.  These  ranges  are  then  cut 
by  east  and  west  lines  joining  the  corresponding  township 
corners  on  the  meridians,  thus  dividing  the  territory  into 
"townships,"  each  six  miles  square,  neglecting  the  narrowing 
effect  of  the  convergence  of  the  meridians.  The  townships 
arc  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  "  principal  base-line." 
The  fifth  township  north  of  this  base-line,  lying  in  the  third 
range  west  of  the  principal  meridian,  v/ould  be  designated  as 
**  town  five  north,  range  three  west."  Each  township  contains 
thirty-six  square  miles,  or  23,040  acres. 

165.  The  Division  into  Sections. — The  township  is  divided 
into  thirty-six  sections,  each  one  mile  square  and  containing 
640  acres.  This  is  done  by  beginning  on  the  south  side  of 
each  township  and  running  meridian  lines  north  from  the 
"  section  corners  "  already  set,  marking  every  mile  or  "  section 
corner,"  and  also  every  half-mile  or  "  quarter-section  corner.'* 
When  the  fifth  section  corner  is  reached,  a  straight  line  is  run 
to  the  corresponding  section  corner  on  the  next  township  line. 
This  will  cause  this  bearing  to  be  west  of  north  on  the  west,  and 
east  of  north  on  the  east,  of  the  principal  meridian.  When  this 
northern  township  boundary  is  a  standard  or  correction-line, 
then  the  sectional  meridians  are  run  straight  out  to  it,  and  thus 
^is  line  becomes  a  correction-line  for  the  section-lines  as  well 
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as  for  the  towii5hip-lines.  Tlic  east  and  west  di vision-lines i 
are  run,  connecting  the  corresponding  section  corners  on  th« 
meridian  section  lines,  always  marking  the  middle,  or  quartepi 
section  points.  Evidently,  to  run  a  straight  line  between  two 
points  not  visible  from  each  other,  it  is  necessary  first  to  run  • 
random  or  trial  line,  and  to  note  the  discrepancy  at  the  second 
point.  From  this  the  true  bearing  can  be  computed  and  the 
course  rerun,  or  the  points  on  the  first  course  can  be  set  over 
the  proper  distance.  The  sections  are  numbered  as  shown  iD 
Figs.  51  and  52. 

When  account  is  taken  of  the  convergence  of  meridians,  the 
sections  in  the  northern  tiers  of  each  township  will  not  be  quite 
one  mile  wide,  cast  and  west ;  but  as  the  section  comers  are  set 
at  the  full  mile  distance  on  the  township-lines,  the  southern 
sections  in  the  next  town  north  begin  again  a  full  mile  In  width. 
In  setting  the  section  and  quarter- section  corners  on  the  east 
and  west  town  lines  the  full  distances  are  given  from  the  east 
toward  the  west  across  each  township,  leaving  the  deficiency 
on  the  last  quarter-section,  or  40-chain  distance,  until  the  next 
correction-line  is  reached,  when  the  town  meridians  are  again 
adjusted  to  the  full  six-mile  distances. 

166.  The  Convergence  of  the  Meridians  is,  in  angular 
amount,* 

c  =  »«sin  4  (Z.  +  i'): 
where  m  ~  meridian  distance  in  degrees,  or  diflference  of  longi- 
tude, nnd  L  and  /.'  are  the  latitudes  of  the  two  positions.  In 
otl  it  words,  the  angular  convei^ence  of  the  meridians  is  the 
ditfcrcnce  in  longitude  into  the  sine  of  the  mean  latitude. 

The  convergence  in  chains  of  two  township-lines  six  miles, 
apart,  from  one  correction-line  to  another  twcniy-four  milca 
apart,  in  lat.  40",  is 

C=  24  X  80  X  sin  r; 
where  c.  in  degrees.  =  ^^  sin  40",  since  one  degree  of  longitude 
in  lat.  40^  =  53  miles.     Thus  f  =  4'.37  for  each  six-mile  dis-. 

*  FraiD  Eq.  (G|,  ApiKndti  D,  when  co*  1  J  it  U  takoi  a*  uiiljr. 
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tance,   east   or  west,  in   lat.  40°.      Whence  C  =  2.42  chains, 

which  is  what  the  northern  tier  of  sections  in  the  north  range 

between  correction-lines  lacks  of  being  six  miles  east  and  west. 

In  a  similar  manner,  we  may  find  that  the  north  sections  in 

Fig.  51. 
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a  town  are  about  six  feet  narrower,  cast  and  west,  than  the 
corresponding  southern  sections  in  the  same  town. 

Figures  51  and  52  show  the  resulting  dimensions  of  sections 
in  chains  when  no  errors  are  made  in  the  field-work.  The 
north  and  south  distances  are  all  full  miles.* 

In  Fig.  51  it  will  be  observed  that  in  the  northern  tier  of 
sections  the  meridians  must  bear  westerly  somewhat  so  as  to 
meet  the  full-mile  distance,  laid  off  on  the  township-line. 

*  Of  course  all  measurements  in  surveying  are  more  or  less  inexact,  and  hence  the 
\  Jenjfths  on  section  lines  deviate  more  or  less  from  these  theoretical  amounts. 
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In  Fig.  52  they  continue  straight  north  to  the  town  line, 
which  is  in  this  case  a  correction-line.  If  the  distances  on  this 
correction-line  be  summed  they  will  be  found  to  be  2.42  chains 
short  of  six  miles  as  above  computed. 
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The  law  provides  that  all  excesses  or  deficiencies,  either 
from  erroneous  measurements  or  bearings  or  from  the  conver- 
gence of  meridians,  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  be  thrown  into  the 
northern  and  western  quarter-sections  of  the  township. 

167.  Comer  Monuments  have  been  established  on  all 
United  States  land  surveys  at  all  the  corners  of  townships, 
sections,  quarter-sections,  and  meandered  lines,  except  at  the 
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point  common  to  four-quarter  sections,  at  the  center  of  each 
section.     These  monuments  are  of  various  composition,  as  : 

{a)  A  stone  with  pits  and  earthen  mound. 

(6)   **      *'         "a  mound  of  stone. 

(c)    "      "         "      bearing  trees. 

id)  A  post  in  a  mound  of  stone. 

(e)    ''      "      "  "       "         "  earth. 

{/)   "      "     with  bearing  trees. 

(^)  A  mound  without  post  or  stone. 

(A)  A  tree  without  bearing  trees. 

(/)    **      "     with 

Whenever  possible,  certain  descriptive  marks  and  letters  are 
cut  on  the  stones,  posts,  or  trees,  such  as  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing sample  field  notes,  taken  from  t\\^  Manual  of  Itistruc 
tio7iSy  issued  by  the  United  States  Land  Commissioner,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  which  full  illustrations  and  descriptions  are 
found  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  original  surveys  of 
public  lands.  It  should  also  be  stated,  that  any  of  the  styles 
of  marking  above-named  may  be  used  for  any  kind  of  corner, 
and  that  the  styles  described  below  are  not  limited  to  the  pur- 
poses there  named. 

STANDARD   TOWNSHIP   CORNER. 

Set  a  —  stone  —  x  —  x  —  x  ins.  —  ins.  in  the  ground  for 
Standard  Cor.  to  Tps.  5  N.,  R's  2  and  3  W.,  marked 

Stone,  with  r      -»         »  o  j 

mSiS^         S.  C,  with  6  notches  on  N.,  E.,  and  W.  edges,  dug 
pits  24  X  18  X  12  ins.  crosswise  on  each  line  ;  N.,  E., 
and  W.  of  stone  6  ft.  dist.,  and  raised  a  mound  of  earth  2\  ft. 
high,  5  ft.  base,  alongside. 

STANDARD   SECTION   CORNER. 

Set  a  post  4  ft.  long,  4  ins.  square,  24  ins.  in  ground  fof 
Standard  Cor.,  to  sees.  35  and  36,  marked 
^efiri^nf  S.  C.  T.  5  N.,  R.  3  W.,  on  N.; 

S.  36  on  E.,  and 
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S.  35  on  W.  faces,  with  i  notch  on  E.  and  5  notches  on  W. 
faces,  from  which 

A  —  ,  —  ins.  diam.  bears  N.  —  °,  E.  —  Iks.  dist.,  marked  T. 
5  N.,  R.  3  W.  S.  36  B.  T. 

A  —  ,  —  ins.  diam.  bears  N.  —  °,  W.  —  Iks.  dist.  marked  T. 
5  N.,  R.  3  W.  S.  35  B.  T. 

A  —  ,  —  ins.  diam.  bears  S.  —  °,  E.  —  Iks.  dist.,  marked  T. 
5  N.,  R.  3  W.  S.  C.  S.  35  and  36  B.  T. 


CORNER  COMMON   TO  FOUR  SECTIONS. 

Deposited   a   marked    stone   (charred    stake    or   quart    of 
charcoal)  12  ins.  in  the  ground,  for  Cor.  to  Sees. 

Mound,  ^      '  ,       ^        ,  . 

wiihoui  Post      25,  26,   35,  and  36:  dug  pits,  18x18x12  ms.  m 

or  Stone.  ^  s^^  »•  o    x 

each  Sec,  5i  ft.  dist.,  and  raised  a  mound  of  earth 
2  ft.  high,  4j  ft.  base  over  it. 

In  S.  C.  pit  drove  a  stake  2  ins.  square,  2  ft.  long,  12  ins.  in 
ground,  marked 

T.  2  N..  .S.  25,  on  N.  E. 

R,  2  \V.,  S.  36,  on  S.  E. 

S.  35,  on  S.  \V.,  and 

S.  26,  on  N.  \V.  faces  with  i  notch  on  S.  and  E.  edges. 


QUARTER-SECTION   CORNER. 

Set  a  post  3  ft.  long,  3  ins.  square,  with  marked  stone 
Post  in  (charred  stake  or  quart  of  charcoah,  C2  ins.  in  the 
Mound.         ground,  for  \  Sec.  Cor.,  marked  \  S.  on  N.  lor  \V.) 

face;    dug  pits,  18  x  18  x  12  ins.,  N.  and  S.  (or  E.  and  \V.)  ft. 

base  of  post  5]   ft.  dist.,  and  raised   a  mound  of  earth  1.]    ft. 

high,  3^  around  post. 

168.  The   Subdivision   of  Sections.-   No  interior  section 

lines  were  run  by  the  United   States   Deputy  Surveyors,  but 
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quarter-section  corners  were  set  at  the  middle  points  of  all  the 
four  sides  of  all  sections,  except  those  in  the  north  and  west 
tiers  in  each  township.  In  order  to  satisfy  the  law,  that  so  far 
as  possible  all  excesses  and  deficiencies  should  be  thrown  into 
the  north  and  west  tiers  of  quarter-sections,  the  monuments 
on  these  section  lines  are  placed  just  40  chains  from  the  next 
interior  section  lines.  That  is  say,  the  east  and  west  quarter- 
section  line  in  the  north  tier  of  sections  lies  40  chains  from  and 
parallel  to  the  south  side  of  such  section,  and  the  north  and 
south  quarter-section  line  in  the  west  tier  of  sections  lies  40 
chains  from  and  parallel  to  the  east  side  of  such  sections.  In  all 
other  cases  the  quarter-section  lines  are  intended  to  be  medial 
lines.  The  location  of  the  quarter-section  corners,  when  set, 
will  control  the  position  of  these  lines,  however,  so  that  nothing 
remains  to  be  done  in  making  a  resurvey  but  to  run  trial  or 
random  lines  through  the  section  from  one  quarter-section 
corner  to  the  opposite  one,  and  by  noting  the  errors,  correct 
one-half  of  them  at  the  centre  of  the  section,  and  so  obtain  the 
point  where  the  lines  joining  the  opposite  quarter-section  corners 
of  a  section  intersect.    This  is  the  interior  quarter-section  corner. 

In  case  no  quarter-section  corner  has  been  or  can  be  set  on 
one  side  of  a  section,  the  quarter-section  line  is  to  be  extended 
from  the  opposite  corner  by  a  true  north  and  south  or  east  and 
west  line. 

The  north  and  west  tiers  of  quarter-sections  in  every  town- 
ship are  called  fractional  quarters,  and  are  divided  again  into 
one  full  half-quarter  and  a  fractional  half-quarter.  The  north- 
ern tier  arc  so  divided  by  an  cast  and  west  line  running  just  20 
chains  north  of  the  quarter-section  line,  and  the  western  tier 
of  quarter-sections  arc  divided  by  a  north  and  south  line  lying 
just  20  chains  west  of  the  quarter-section  line,  the  N.  W.  quar- 
ter of  Section  6  being  classed  with  the  northern  tier  of  quar- 
ters. All  other  subdivided  quarter-sections  are  divided  into 
half  quarter-sections  by  medial  lines  run  north  and  south,  and 
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into  quarter  quarter-sections  by  medial  lines  run  east  and  west 
between  the  corresponding  sides  of  the  quarter-section. 

169.  To  Run  Out  a  Parallel  of  Latitude  or  a  True  East 
and  West  Line.— A  true  east  and  west  line  is  one  which  is  at 
every  point  at  right  angles  to  a  meridian  passing  through  that 
point.  It  is  therefore  a  constantly  curving  line,  being  always 
deflected  toward  the  north  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  Any 
line  run  on  the  earth's  surface  by  prolongation  by  means  of 
any  surveying  instrument  will  be  a  great  circle.  If  the  mag- 
netic needle  always  pointed  directly  north,  a  line  run  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction  would  be  a  parallel  of  latitude.  Since 
the  solar  compass,  or  attachment,  always  orients  itself  in  the 
true  meridian,  any  line  run  by  it  at  right  angles  to  the  con- 
stantly observed  meridian  will  be  a  true  east  and  west  line. 
This  is  the  only  instrument  capable  of  running  such  a  line 
directly. 

This  method  is  not  so  accurate,  however,  as  to  use  a  transit, 
and  make  frequent  observations  (or  azimuth.  Then,  starting 
out  on  a  true  cast  and  west  line,  run  out  a  straight  line  by 
prolongation  i,Art.  100.  p.  95)  for  some  twelve  miles  distance, 
and  make  corrections  northward  for  the  points  on  the  true 
paratlel.  Then  offset  the  proper  distance,  set  the  transit  again 
on  the  parallel,  and  cither  make  a  new  observation  for  azimuth 
or  carry  the  old  azimuth  forward,  correcting  it  to  agree  with 
ihe  new  meridian.  To  do  this  two  tables  are  required :  one 
lo  give  Ihe  proper  offsets  from  the  great  circle  to  the  parallel 
of  latitude  tangent  to  it  at  the  initial  meridian,  and  the  other 
to  give  the  change  in  aximuth  necessary  to  prolong  the  line 
from  a  new  meridian  when  no  new  observation  for  azimuth  can 
be  obtained.  These  two  tables*  arc  combined  in  one  on  the 
following  page.  The  angles  there  given  arc  measured  from  the 
north  point   toward  the  point  of  tangency  of  the  straight  line 


i 
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*  Conilcni>«l  frum  Ublet  niren  In  the  "  Manual  ot  tnslrucliont,"  i 
niulMioiirr  ul  ihe  <Jrocr«l  Land  Office.  Wuhington,  D,  C,  18901 
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with  the  parallel,  which  is  the  initial  point  from  which  the 
distances  given  in  the  table  are  measured.  The  convergence 
of  the  meridians  for  the  corresponding  distances  is  90°,  minus 
the  angles  given  in  this  table. 

The  offsets  are  to  be  always  measured  to  the  north  of  the 
great  circle  or  tangent  straight  line,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, and  south  from  it  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Having  started  from  a  given  point  due  east,  in  latitude  40°, 
for  instance,  and  run  out  a  straight  line  for  six  miles,  we  find 
from  the  accompanying  table  that  the  true  meridian  is  ob- 
tained by  turning  off  from  east  to  south  or  from  west  to  north 
the  angle  89°  55'  38",  and  the  true  position  of  the  parallel  at 
this  point  is  20.1  ft.  north  of  the  line.  When  twelve  miles 
have  been  run  out  in  one  continuous  tangent  line  the  angle 
with  the  meridian  is  89°  51'  17",  and  the  parallel  now  lies  80.5 
ft.  north  of  the  line. 


ACUTE  ANGLES  WITH  THE  MERIDIAN,  AND  OFFSETS  TO  PARAL- 
LELS. AT  POINTS  ONE  MILE  APART  ON  A  GREAT  CIRCLE  OR 
STRAIGHT  LINE  TANGENT  TO  THE  PARALLEL  AT  THE  INI- 
TIAL POINT. 


Latitude 


I  Mile    from 
Tangent  Point. 


30 
32 

34 

36 

38 
40 
42 

44 
46 
48 

50 


Angle. 

Offset. 

Angle. 

0  /  If 

ft. 

0  /  /' 

89  59  30 
89  59  28 

89  59  25 
89  59  22 

0.39 
.42 

.45 
.48 

89  59  00 
89  58  55 
89  58  50 
89  58  44 

89  59  19 
»9  59  16 

89  59  13 

.52 
.56 
.60 

89  58  39 
89  58  33 
89  58  26 

89  59  10 
89  59  06 
89  59  02 
89  58  58 

.64 
.69 

.74 
0.79 

89  58  20 
89  58  12 
89  sS  05 
89  57  56 

Offset. '     Angle. 


ft. 

1.54 
1.67 
1.80 

1.94 

a. 08 
2.24 
3.40 

2.57 
2.76 

2.95 
317 


ft 


89  58  30 
89  58  23 
89  58  15 
89  58  07 

89  57  58 
8<^  57  49 
89  57  40 

89  57  30 
89  57  19 
89  57  07 
89  56  54 


Offset. 

Angle. 

ft. 
3.76 
4.36 

0  /  // 
89  s8  00 
89  57  50 
89  57  40 
89  57  29 

4.69 
5.03 
5.40 

89  57  »8 
89  57  06 
89  56  53 

5.79 
6.20 

6.65 

7.12 

89  56  40 
89  56  25 
89  56  09 
89  55  53 

Offset. 


ft 

6.17 

6.67 
7.ao 

7-75 

8.33 
8.95 
9.59 

X0.39 
11.04 
It. 83 
ta.68 
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FINDING  THE  AREA  OR  SUPERFICIAL    CONTEIflTS  OF    LAND    , 
WHKN   THE   LIMITING   BOUNDARIES  ARE  GIVEN. 

170.  The  Area  of  a  Piece  of  Land  is  the  area  of  the  level  I 
surface  included  within  the  vertical  planes  through  the  bound-  I 
ary-lines.  This  area  is  found  in  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  or, 
better,  in  acres  only,  the  fractional  part  being  expressed  j 
decimally.  Evidently  the  Rndin<;  of  such  an  area  involves  twoj 
distinct  operations,  viz, :  the  Field-worlc.  to  determine  the^ 
po9ition<i.  directions,  and  lengths  of  the  boundary  lines;  and^ 
the  Computation,  to  find  the  area  from  the  field-notes.     There]] 
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are  several  methods  of  making  the  field  observations,  giving 
rise  to  corresponding  methods  of  computation.  Thus,  the 
area  maybe  divided  into  triangles,  and  the  lengths  of  the  sides, 
or  the  angles  and  one  side,  or  the  bases  and  altitudes  measured, 
and  the  several  partial  areas  computed.  Or  the  bearings  and 
distances  of  the  outside  boundary-lines  may  be  determined  and 
the  included  area  computed  directly.  This  is  the  common 
method  employed.  Again,  the  rectangular  coordinates  of  each 
of  the  corners  of  the  tract  may  be  found  in  any  manner  with 
reference  to  a  chosen  point  which  may  or  may  not  be  a  point 
in  the  boundary,  and  the  area  computed  from  these  coordi- 
nates.    These  three  methods  will  be  described  in  detail. 


I.  Area  by  Triangular  Subdivision, 

171.  By  the  Use  of  the  Chain  Alone. — In  Fig.  53  let 
ABCDEF  be  the  corner  bound- 
aries of  a  tract  of  land,  the  sides 
being  straight  lines.  Measure 
all  the  sides  and  also  the  diag- 
onals AC,  AD,  AE,  and  FB, 
The  area  required  is  then  the 
sum  of  the  areas  of  the  four  tri- 
angles ABC,  ACD,  ADE,  and  \ 
AEF.  These  partial  areas  are 
computed  by  the  formula 


Area  =  Vs{s  —  a){s  —  b){s  —  c\ 


Fig.  53. 


where  s  is  the  half  sum  of  the  three  sides  a,  b,  c  in  each  case. 

Far  a  Check,  plot  the  work  from  the  field-notes.  Thus,  take 
any  point  as  A  and  draw  arcs  of  circles,  with  A  as  the  com- 
mon centre,  with  the  radii  AB^AC,  AD,  AE,  and  -4F  taken  to 
the  scale  of  the  plot.  From  any  point  on  the  first  arc,  as  B, 
and  with  a  radius  equal  to  BC  to  scale,  cut  the  next  arc,  whose 
radius  was  AC,  giving  the  point  C     From  C  find  D  with  the 
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measured  di>itancc  CD,  etc.,  until  F  is  reached.  Measure  i 
on  the  plot,  ntid  if  this  is  equal  to  the  measured  length  of  th. 
line,  taken  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  the  field-work  and  plot  a 
correct.  It  is  evident  the  point  A  might  have  been  taken  a 
where  inside  the  boundary- lines  without  changing  the  mcthoi 

172.  By  the  Use  of  the  Compass,  or  Traasit|  and  Chain.  ' 
— If  the  compass  had  been  set  up  at  A  the  outer  boundaries 
could  have  been  dispensed  with,  except  the  lines  AB  and  AF. 
All  that  would  be  necessary  in  this  case  would  be  the  bear- 
ings and  distances  to  the  several  comers.  We  then  have  two 
sides  and  the  included -ingle  of  each  triangle  given  when  the 
ari:a  of  each  triangle  is  found  by  the  formula:  ■ 

Area  =  \ah  sin  C.  fl 

In  this  case  there  is  no  check  on  the  chaining  or  bearings;^ 
The  taking-out  of  the  angles  from  the  given  bearings  could  be 
checked  by  summing  them.  This  sum  should  be  360  when 
A  is  inside  the  boundary-line,  and  360"  minus  ihc  exterior 
angle  FAH  when  A  is  on  the  boundary.  If  the  boundary- 
lines  be  measured  also,  then  the  area  of  each  triangle  can  be 
computed  by  both  the  above  methods  and  a  check  obtained. 

173.  By  the  Use  of  the  Transit  and  Stadia.*— Set  up 
at  A,  or  at  any  interior  or  boundary  point  from  which  all  the 
corners  can  he  seen,  and  road  the  di<itanccs  to  these  corners 
and  the  horizontal  angles  subtended  by  them.  The  area  i 
then  computed  by  the  formula  given  in  the  previous  article. 
The  distances  may  be  checked  by  several  independent  1 
ings,  and  the  angles  by  closing  the  horizon  (sum  -  360"). 

The  above  methods  do  not  establish  boundary-lines,  which.J 
is  usually  an  essential  requirement  of  every  survey. 

II.  Ana  from  Bearing  aH<i  Length  of  the  Boundary-lines. 

174-  The  Common  Method  of  finding  land  areas  i 
means  of  a  compass  and  chain.     The  bearings  and  lengths  c 
the  boundary-lines  arc  found  by  following  around  the  tract  tftj 

•  The  klodb  methodi  ore  duaiboi  Id  Chaptel  VUJ. 
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the  point  of  beginning.  If  the  boundary-lines  are  unobstructed 
by  fences,  hedges,  or  the  like,  then  the  compass  is  set  at  the 
corners,  and  the  chaining  done  on  line.  If  these  lines  are  ob- 
structed, then  equal  rectangular  offsets  are  measured  and  the 
bearings  and  lengths  oi  parallel  lines  are  determined.  In  this 
case  the  compass  positions  at  any  corner  for  the  two  courses 
meeting  at  that  corner  are  not  coincident,  neither  are  the  final 
point  of  one  course  and  the  initial  point  of  the  next  course, 
the  perpendicular  offsets  from  the  true  corner  overlapping  on 
angles  less  than  180"^  and  separating  on  angles  over  180". 

The  chaining  is  to  be  done  as  described  in  Art.  4,  p.  8,  the 
66-foot  or  Gunter's  chain  being  used.  Both  the  direct  and  the 
reverse  bearing  of  each  course  should  be  obtained  for  a  check  as 
well  as  to  determine  the  existence  of  any  local  attraction.  For 
the  methods  of  handling  and  using  the  compass  see  Chapter  II. 

175.  The  Field-notes  should  be  put  on  the  left-hand  page 
and  a  sketch  of  the  line  and  objects  crossing  it  on  the  right- 
hand  page  of  the  note-book.  The  following  is  a  convenient 
form  for  keeping  the  notes.  They  are  the  field-notes  of  the 
survey  which  is  plotted  on  p.  192.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
"  tree"  was  sighted  from  each  corner  of  the  survey  and  its 
bearing  recorded.  If  these  lines  were  plotted  on  the  map 
they  would  be  found  to  intersect  at  one  point.  If  the  plot 
had  not  closed,  then  these  bearings  would  have  been  plotted 
and  they  would  not  have  intersected  at  one  point,  the  first 
line  which  deviated  from  the  common  point  indicating  that 
the  preceding  course  had  been  erroneously  measured,  either  in 
bearing  or  distance,  or  else  plotted  wrongly.  In  general  such 
bearings,  taken  to  a  common  point,  enable  us  to  locate  an 
error  either  in  the  field-notes  or  in  the  plot.  The  bearings  of 
all  division-fences  were  taken,  as  well  as  their  point  of  inter- 
section with  the  course,  so  that  these  interior  lines  could  be 
plotted  and  a  map  of  the  farm  obtained.  The  **  old  mill"  is 
located  by  bearings  taken  from  corners  B  and  G,  The  reverse- 
bearings  are  given  in  parenthesis. 
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FIELD  NOTES— COMPASS  SURVEY.      Oct.  23,  1885. 


No.  of 
Course. 

Point. 

1 

Bearing. 

Bearing-tree 

Pasture  Fence. . . 
Yard           "     ... 

»4                                  i« 

Orchard      **     ... 
Corner  B 

..  S.  76"  50  E.... 
..  West 

. « 

I 

•  • 

r 

•  i 

. .  South 

Wt.  -  I 

(North) 

B.  T 

. ..  N.  54**  15   E. . . 

Distance 

I  alonK  the 

Course. 

Ch. 

7.20 

g.75 

i3.i>o 
25.42 


Remarks. 


jOld  Mill N.  58'         E... 

'  Fence '  North 


14 


Wt.=  I 


■'Comer  C S.  89®  55'  E 

I  (West) 


12.50 
24.10 
34-68 


jTruc     bearings     given.' 
I  Variation  of   needle   5' 
!     50'  east. 
Henry  Flagg, 
I  Compassman. 

[oTn'sho'i^;  }  <^'^^'«'^'-"- 

Courses  i  and  2  art* 
along  the  centres  of 
the  highway. 


Wt.  =  3 

4 
Wt.  =  2 


IB.  T N.  22**  2o'  W.. 

'Old  Mill N.  26^45'  W... 

Fence N.  Ci"*  45'  W...        990 

Mill  Creek 10. 70 

F'cnce N.  64*  W 12.45 

Corner  D N.  27'  40'  E. . ."     24. (x> 

(S.  27  ■  45   W.) 


B.  i    S.  85     «« 

Corner  E N.  19'  10'  W.. 

(S.  uy  15   K.).. 


.40 


Wt.=  2 


B.  T S.  62    30  W... 

Fence South 

Corner  F N.  8()    ^o   W.  . 

(S.  86  ■  45   E  \ 


1 5 .  So 
2^.«;8 


6 
Wt.=  «; 


B.  T S.  40    15   E.... 

N.  bank  Mill  Creek 

Corner  G S.  47    30  W. . . 

I  (N.  47    30   E  ). 


O  3r) 
0.80 

i.5'J 


•   *  •   • 


Fence i^.  32 '  E 

Oflset.  0.40 

.(m) 

.So 

o 


•  4 

• « 


.3«>- 
.20. 


Wi  =  3 


Corner  II S.  77'  45   W.. , 

\N.  77    45   *'-■)■ 


>^        Corner  A S    S«>    W  ... 

Wi  ----  !•  N.  ><>    V..\ 


<».o<» 

0.()l) 

3.0") 

I).  IX) 
12.«X) 
I3.f)0 
1  3  .  ^K) 


3-53 


i 
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Dae  Soutli 
Fia  54. 
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COMPUTING    THE   AREA. 

176.  The  Method  stated.  ~Ii 
Fig.  55  *  let  ABCDE  be  ihe  tract  wb 
area  is  desired.  Let  U5  suppose  thbi 
bearings  and  lengths  of  the  several 
courses  have  been  observed.  Pass  ;i 
meridian  through  the  most  westerly 
corner,  which  in  this  case  is  the  comer 
A.  Let  fall  perpendiculars  upon  this 
meridian  from  tiic-  several  corners,  and 
to  those  lines  drop  other  perpendicu- 
lars from  the  adjacent  corners,  as  showi 
in  the  figure.     Then  we  have: 


Area  ABCDE  =  bBCDfb  -  bSAED/b 

=  bBCe  +  eCD/  -  (bBA  +  A£a  +  aED/).  (l] 


Hence  twice  the  area  ABCDE  i 


I 


2A=^iB  +  rC)Bt  +  {tC  +fD)Dd 
—  («fl)/)«  -  {aE)/la  —  {aS  +fD)Eg. 


(2) 


We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  these  distances  arc  all 
readily  obtained  from  the  lengths  and  bearings  of  the  courses. 

177.  Latitudes,  Departures,  and  Meridian  Distances.— 
Tkf  latitude  of  a  course  is  the  length  of  the  orthographic  pro- 
jection of  that  course  on  the  meridian,  or  it  is  the  length  of  the 
course  into  the  cosine  of  its  bearing.  If  the  forward  bearing 
of  the  course  is  northward  its  latitude  is  called  Its  northing,  and 
is  reckoned  positively  ;  while  if  the  course  bears  southward  jls 
latitude  is  called  its  southing,  and  is  reckoned  negatively. 


'  The  tlaei  OD  and  OX  In  thb  figtir*  are  lued  in  u 
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The  departure  of  a  course  is  the  length  of  its  orthographic 
projection  on  an  east  and  west  line,  or  it  is  the  length  of  the 
course  into  the  sine  of  its  bearing.  If  the  forward  bearing  of 
the  course  is  eastward  its  departure  is  called  its  eastings  and  is 
reckoned  positively ;  while  if  its  forward  bearing  is  westward 
its  departure  is  called  its  westing,  and  is  reckoned  negatively. 

The  meridian  distance  of  a  point  is  its  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  reference  meridian,  which  is  here  taken  through 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  survey. 

The  meridian  distance  of  a  course  is  the  meridian  distance 
of  the  middle  point  of  that  course ;  therefore 

The  double  meridian  distance  of  a  course  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  meridian  distances  to  the  extremities  of  that  course. 
The  D.  M.  D.'s  of  the  two  courses  adjacent  to  the  reference 
meridian  are  evidently  equal  to  their  respective  departures. 
The  D.  M.  D.  of  any  other  course  is  equal  to  the  D.  M.  D.  of 
the  preceding  course  plus  the  departure  of  that  course  plus 
the  departure  of  the  course  itself,  easterly  departures  being 
counted  positively  and  westerly  departures  negatively.  This 
is  evident  from  Fig.  55. 

Thus  in  Fig.  55  Dd  is  the  latitude  and  dC\s^  the  departure 
of  the  course  DC,  If  the  survey  was  made  with  the  tract  on 
the  left  hand,  then  the  latitude  of  this  course  is  positive  and 
the  departure  negative ;  while  the  reverse  holds  true  if  the 
survey  was  made  with  the  tract  on  the  right  hand.  In  this 
discussion  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  survey  is  made  by  going 
around  to  the  left,  or  by  keeping  the  tract  on  the  left  hand, 
although  this  is  not  essential.  The  D.  M.  D.  of  this  course 
CD'\sfD  +  eC\  or  it  is  the  D.  M.  D.  of  BC+cC+{-dC). 

In  equation  (2),  art.  176,  the  quantities  enclosed  in  paren- 
theses are  the  double  meridian  distances  of  the  several  courses, 
all  of  which  are  positive,  while  the  distances  into  which  these 
are  multiplied  are  the  latitudes  of  the  corresponding  courses. 
If  we  go  around  towards  the  left  the  latitudes  of  the  courses 
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AB,  DE,  and  EA  arc  negative,  and  therefore  the  correspond- 
ing products  are  negative,  while  the  latitudes  of  the  courses 
SC"and  CD  being  positive,  their  products  are  positive. 

We  may  therefore  say  that  twice  the  area  of  the  figure  is 
fqiial  to  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  products  of  the  double  meridian 
distances  of  tlie  several  courses  into  the  corresponding  latitudes, 
north  latitudes  being  reckoned  positively  and  soutli  latitude: 
negatively,  and  the  tract  being  kept  on  the  left  in  making  the 
survey.  If  the  tract  be  kept  on  the  right  in  the  survey,  thei 
the  numerical  value  of  the  result  is  the  same,  but  it  comes  oi 
with  a  negative  sign. 

178.  Computing;  the  Latitudes  and  Departures  of  tlM 
Courses,— Since  the  departure  of  a  course  is  its  length 
the  sine,  and  its  latitude  its  length  into  the  cosine,  of  its  bear- 
ing, these  may  be  computed  at  once  from  a  table  of  natural  or 
logarithmic  sines  and  cosines.  When  bearings  were  (formerly) 
read  only  to  the  nearest  15  minutes  of  arc,  tables  were  used 
giving  the  latitude  and  departure  for  all  bearings  expressed  in 
degrecfs  and  quarters  for  all  distances  from  I  to  100.  Such 
tables  are  called  traverse  tables.  It  is  customary  now,  how- 
ever, to  read  even  the  needle-compass  closer  than  the  nearest 
15  minutes;  and  if  forward  and  back  readings  arc  taken  on  all 
courses,  and  the  mean  used,  these  means  will  seldom  be  given 
in  even  quarters  of  a  degree.  If  the  transit  or  solarcompass 
used,  the  bearing  is  read  to  the  nearest  minute.  The  old  styh 
of  traverse  table  is  therefore  of  little  use  in  modern  survey- 
ing- The  ordinary  five-  or  six-place  logarithmic  tables  of 
sines  and  cosines  are  computed  for  each  minute  of  arc.  and 
these  m.iy  be  used,  but  they  are  unnecessarily  accurate  for  or- 
dinary land-surveying.  For  this  purpo<ie  a  four-placc  table  is 
sufficient.  If  the  average  error  of  the  field-work  is  as  much  as 
I  in  1000  (and  it  is  usually  more  than  this),  then  an  accuracy 
of  1  in  5000  in  the  reduction  is  evidently  alt-sufHcient,  and  this 
is  about  the  average  maximum  error  in  a  four-place  tabic;  tlut 
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is,  the  average  of  the  maxirr  um  errors  that  can  be  made  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  table. 

Table  III.  is  a  four-place  table  of  logarithms  of  numbers 
from  I  to  10,000,  and  Table  IV.  is  a  similar  table  of  logarithms 
of  sines  and  cosines,  from  o  to  360  degrees.  If  a  transit  is 
used  in  making  the  survey,  and  if  it  is  graduated  continu- 
ously from  o  to  360  degrees,  then  the  azimuths  of  the  several 
sides  are  found,  all  referred  to  the  true  meridian'or  to  the  first 
side.  If  it  is  desired  now  to  take  out  the  latitudes  and  de- 
partures, the  same  as  for  a  compass-survey,  where  the  bearings 
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Fig.  56. 


of  the  sides  are  given  directly  referred  to  the  north  and  south 
points,  it  may  be  done  by  Table  IV. 

Since  the  log  sine  changes  very  fast  near  zero  and  the  log 
cosine  very  fast  near  90°,  the  table  is  made  out  for  every  min- 
ute for  the  first  three  degrees  from  these  points ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  quadrant  it  gives  values  10  minutes  apart,  but  with  a 
tabular  difference  for  each  minute.  It  is  very  desirable  to 
make  the  table  cover  as  few  pages  as  possible  for  convenience 
and  rapidity  in  computation.     In  this  table  the  zero-point  is 
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south  and  angles  increase  in  the  direction  SWNE,  so  that  in 
the  first  quadrant  both  latitudes  and  departures  are  negative. 
In  the  second  quadrant  latitude  is  positive  and  departure  nega- 
tive, in  the  third  both  are  positive,  and  in  the  fourth  latitude  ■ 
is  negative  and  departure  positive.  These  relations  are  showo  \ 
in  Fig.  56.  For  any  angle,  falling  in  any  quadrant,  if  reckoned 
from  the  south  point  in  the  direction  here  shown,  the  log  sin 
(for  departure)  and  log  cosine  (for  latitude)  may  be  at  once 
found  from  Table  IV.  If  these  logarithms  arc  both  taken  out 
at  the  same  time  and  then  the  logarithms  of  the  distance  from 
Table  III.,  this  can  be  applied  to  both  log  sin  and  log  cos.  thus 
giving  the  log  departure  and  log  latitude,  when  from  Table  III. 
again  we  may  obtain  the  lat.  and  dcp.  of  this  course,  giving 
these  their  signs  according  to  tlie  quadrant  in  which  the  azi- 
muth of  the  line  fails. 

If  Table  IV.istobe  used  for  bearings  of  lines  as  given  by  a 
needle-compass,  then  enter  the  table  lor  the  given  bearing,  in 
the  first  set  of  angles,  beginning  at  o  and  ending  at  90°. 

ExamfU:  Coirpute  the  laiJiudM  an>!  departures  of  the  survey  ploued  In  I 
Fig.  5S,  p.  "93-  by  Tables  III.  and  IV.  The  following  are  ihe  beld-noies  as  ibey  J 
would  appear,  first,  as  read  by  a  transit  and  relerred  to  ihe  iroe  meridian;  and,  ,1 
second,  as  read  by  a  needle  compass: 
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The  following  is  a  convenient  form  for  computing  the  lati- 
tudes and  departures : 


Course 
AB 

4th  a 

Course 
BC 

3d  a 

Course 

CD 

adQ. 

Course 

DE 

istQ. 

Course 
EA 

181  Q. 

9.9708 

.8488 

9.7820 
.7731 

9.8035 

•7782 

9.9272 
.6675 

9.6990 
.6972 

.8196 

+  6.60 

9-5494 
.8488 

.5551 
+  3-59 

9.9009 
.7731 

.5817 
—  3-82 

9.8874 
.7782 

-5947 
-3.93 

9.7272 
.6675 

.3962 
-2.49 

9-9375 
.6972 

.3982 
—  2.50 

.6740 

+  4.72 

.6656 
+  4-63 

.3947 
—  2.48 

.6347 
-4-31 

log  sin  (dep.)  = 
log  dist.  = 

log  dep.  = 
Departure  = 

log  cos  (lat.)  = 
log  dist.  = 

log  lat.  = 
Latitude  = 


It  is  seen  that  Table  IV.  answers  equally  well  for  either  set 
of  bearings,  and  also  that  Table  III.  would  have  given  the  lati- 
tudes and  departures  to  the  fourth  significant  figure  as  well  as 
to  the  third.  If  the  proper  quadrant  is  given  for  each  course 
in  the  heading  as  shown  above,  then  the  signs  may  be  at  once 
given  to  the  corresponding  latitudes  and  departures. 

179.  Balancing  the  Survey. — If  the  bearings  and  lengths 
of  all  the  courses  had  been  accurately*  determined,  the  survey 
would  "  close  f  that  is,  when  the  courses  are  plotted  succes- 
sively to  any  scale  the  end  of  the  last  course  would  coincide 
on  the  plot  with  the  beginning  of  the  first  one.  Furthermore, 
the  sum  of  the  northings  (plus  latitudes)  would  exactly  equal 
the  sum  of  the  southings  (minus  latitudes),  and  the  sum  of  the 


*  The  error  of  closure  simply  shows  a  want  of  uniformity  of  measurement, 
for  if  all  the  sides  were  in  error  by  the  same  relative  amount,  the  survey  would 
close  just  the  same.     For  instance,  if  an  erroneous  length  of  chain  were  used 
the   survey  might  close  but  the  area   be  considerably  in  error.     See  Arts.  i8c 
and  182. 
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eastings  (plus  departures)  would  exactly  equal  the  sum  of  the 
westings  (minus  departures).  It  is  evident  that  such  exactness 
is  not  attainable  in  practice,  and  that  neither  the  north  and 
south  latitudes  nor  the  east  and  west  departures  will  exactly 
balance,  there  always  being  a  small  residual  in  each  case. 
These  residuals  are  called  the  errors  of  latitude  and  departure 
respectively.  The  distribution  of  these  errors  is  called  bal- 
ancing the  survey. 

In  the  form  for  reduction  of  the  field-notes  given  below, 
wherein  this  example  is  solved,  it  is  seen  that  the  error  of  lati- 
tude is  6  links  and  the  error  of  departure  is  5  links.  The  dis- 
tribution of  these  errors  is  made  by  one  of  the  following : 


FORM  FOR  COMPUTING  AREAS  FROM  BEARINGS  AND  DISTANCES 

OF  THE  SIDES. 


Su. 

Courses. 

Dif.  Lat. 

1                              1 
Departure.          Balanced. 

1 

^      Area. 

• 

Q 

tions. 

Bearings.        Dist. 

N. 

•f 

S. 

?•       ^          Ut.        Dep. 

"^                               1 

Area. 

A 

S.  69*  15'  E. 

Ch. 

7.06 

•  •  •  • 

a. 50 

6.60 

1 
....      —  a  5J     -|~  6.61 

6.6i      

16.66 

B 

N.  37-  .5'  E.        5  93 

4.7a      — 

3  59 

•    ••  1  4-4-71     4-  3  *« 

16. 8s    79.3a 

•  •  •  • 

c 

N.  39»  30'  W. 

6.00 

463 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3  8a'  -}-4  ti     -  3.81 

i6.6i    76.74 

• 

D 

S.  57»  45'  W. 

4.65 

•  •  •  • 

a. 48 

•  •  •  • 

3  93     -  a  49    —  3  9^ 

8.88     .... 

aa.tt 

B 

S.  30*  00'  W. 

4.98     .... 

4  3« 

•  •  ■  • 

»-49  1  -  4-33     -  2  48 

1 

a. 48     .... 

10.71 

28.6a     9.35 

9.a9 

10.19    10. a4 

»55-96 

49.48 

Error  in  lat 

9.29 

Error  in  dep. 

10. 19 

49.48 

=  .06 

=  .05 

a\  106.48 

i 

\rea  =  53  '41 

iq.  ch. 

=  ^.-^^  Acres 

Error  of  closure  =  --?-.j1_  ^  0.0027 

9862                  ' 

=  1  10366. 
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RULES  FOR  BALANCING  A  SURVEY. 

Rule  i.  As  the  sum  of  all  the  distances  is  to  each  particular 
distance^  so  is  the  whole  error  in  latitude  (or  departure^  to  the  cor- 
rection of  the  corresponding  latitude  (or  departure),  each  correc- 
tion being  so  applied  as  to  diminish  the  whole  error  in  each 
case. 

Rule  2.  Determine  the  relative  difficulties  to  accurate 
measurement  and  alignment  of  the  several  courses,  selecting 
one  course  as  the  standard  of  reference.  Thus,  if  the  standard 
course  would  probably  give  rise  to  an  error  of  i,  determine 
what  the  errors  for  an  equal  distance  on  the  other  courses 
would  probably  be,  as  1^,2,  1,0.5  ^tc.  Multiply  the  length 
of  each  course  by  its  number,  or  weight,  as  thus  obtained. 
Then  we  would  have : 

As  the  sum  of  all  the  multiplied  lengths  is  to  each  multiplied 
length,  so  is  the  whole  error  in  latitude  {or  departure)  to  ttte  cor- 
rection of  the  corresponding  latitude  (or  departure),  each  correc- 
tion being  so  applied  as  to  diminish  the  whole  error  in  each 
case. 

These  two  rules  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  error 
of  closure  is  as  much  due  to  erroneous  bearings  as  to  erroneous 
chaining,  which  experience  shows  to  be  true  in  needle-compass 
work. 

If,  however,  the  bearings  are  all  taken  from  a  solar  compass 
(or  attachment)  in  good  adjustment,  or  if  the  exterior  lines  are 
run  as  a  traverse  with  a  transit,  so  that  the  angles  of  the  pe- 
rimeter are  accurately  measured,  then  the  above  assumption 
does  not  hold,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  error  of  closure 
is  almost  wholly  due  to  erroneous  chaining.  Especially  would 
this  be  highly  probable  if  the  azimuth  is  checked  by  occupying 
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the  first  station  on  closing  and  redetermining  the  azimuth  of  the 
first  course,  as  found  from  the  traverse,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  initial  (true  or  assumed)  azimuth  of  this  course.  If  it  thus 
appears  that  the  traverse  is  practically  correct  as  to  angular 
measurements,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  error  of 
closure  is  almost  wholly  due  to  erroneous  chaining.  In  this 
case  use 

Rule  3.  As  the  arithmetical  sum  of  all  tht  latitudes  is  to  any 
one  latitude,  so  is  the  whole  error  iit  latitude  to  the  correction  to 
the  corresponding  latitude.  cAch  correction  being  so  applied  as 
to  diminish  the  whole  error  in  each  case.  Proceed  similarly 
with  the  departures.* 

In  the  solution  given  on  p.  199  the  first  rule  is  applied.  In 
ordinary  farm-surveying  it  is  not  common  to  give  the  lengths 
of  the  courses  nearer  than  the  nearest  even  link  or  hundredth 
of  a  chain.  In  balancing,  therefore,  the  same  rule  may  be 
observed. 

180.  The  Error  of  Closure  is  the  ratio  to  the  whole  pe- 
rimeter of  the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  initial  and  final 
points,  as  found  from  the  field-notes.  The  length  of  this  line 
is  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  of  which  the  errors  in 
latitude  and  departure  are  the  two  sides.  Its  length  is  there- 
fore equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
these  two  errors.  This  divided  by  the  whole  perimeter  gives 
the  error  of  closure,  which  ratio  is  usually  expressed  by  a 
vulgar  fraction  whose  numerator  is  one,  being  y^  in  the 
above  example. 

The  error  of  closure  for  ordinary  rolling  country  should  not  ] 


*  It  ii  evident  ihit  the  courses  coutd  here  be  weighted  for  different  degrees 
of  dificully  In  the  chaining;  but  inBie>ul  of  rouliiplying  the  Icngihs  «l  [he 
cooraes  by  Ihcif  weights,  muliiply  iht  Uiiludcs  >nd  departures  by  the  wci;hl> 
ot  the  en rre» ponding  courses,  and  then  disiribaie  the  errors  In  latitude  and 
departure  by  these  multiplied  latitudes  and  departures. 
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be  more  than  i  in  300.  In  city  work  it  should  be  less  than  I 
in  icxx),  and  should  average  less  than  i  in  5CXXD. 

181.  The  Form  of  Reduction. — On  p.  199,  the  ordinary 
form  of  reduction  is  shown.  Here  the  courses  arc  not  weighted 
for  different  degrees  of  difficulty  in  chaining ;  and  since  it 
was  a  compass-survey  the  effect  of  erroneous  bearings  is  sup- 
posed to  equal  that  from  erroneous  chaining,  and  so  the  first 
rule  for  balancing  is  used.  The  balanced  latitudes  and  de- 
partures having  been  found,  the  double  meridian  distances  are 
next  taken  out.  In  taking  out  these  it  is  preferable  to  begin 
with  the  viost  tvesterly  corner,  whether  this  be  the  first  course 
recorded  or  not.  In  the  example  solved  on  p.  199,  it  is  the 
first  corner  occupied,  but  in  that  given  on  p.  206  it  is  not  the 
first  course.  By  beginning  with  the  most  westerly  corner 
(which  is  equivalent  to  passing  the  reference  meridian  through 
that  corner),  all  the  double  meridian  distances  will  be  positive ; 
otherwise  some  of  them  may  be  negative.  If  attention  be 
paid  to  signs  we  may  begin  at  any  corner  to  compute  the 
double  meridian  distances. 

A  check  on  the  computation  of  the  D.  M.  D/s  is  that,  when 
computed  continuously  in  either  direction  and  from  any  cor- 
ner, the  numerical  value  of  the  D.  M.  D.  of  the  last  course 
must  equal  its  departure.  This  is  a  very  important  check  and 
must  not  be  neglected,  as  it  proves  the  accuracy  of  all  the  D. 
M.  D.'s. 

Wc  are  now  able  to  compute  the  double-areas  according  to 
equation  (2),  art.  176,  since  the  terms  entering  in  that  equation 
have  their  numerical  values  determined.  The  several  products, 
being  the  partial  double-areas,  are  written  in  the  last  two  col- 
umns, careful  attention  being  paid  to  the  signs  of  these  prod- 
ucts. Thus,  when  the  reference  meridian  is  taken  through  the 
most  westerly  corner,  then  all  the  D.  M.  D.*s  are  positive  and 
the  results  take  the  sign  of  the  corresponding  latitude.  If 
some  of  the  D.  M.  D.'s  are  negative,  then  the  signs  of  these  par- 
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tial  areas  are  opposite  to  those  of  the  corresponding  latitudes,  I 
The  algebraic  sum  of   the  partial   double-areas  is   twice   the  j 
area  of  the  figure,  as  shown  in  eq.  (2|,  Art.  176.     If  the  dis-  | 
tances   are   given    in    chains,    then    the   area    is   given    in  sq,  J 
chains,  and  dividing  by  ten  gives  the  area  in  acres.     If  the  dis-  | 
tances  were  given  in  feet,  as  it  often  is,  being  measured  by  a 
100  foot  chain  or  tape,  then  the  area  is  in  sq.  feel,  and  this 
must  be  divided  by  43560,  the  number  of  sq.  feet  in  one  acre, 
lo  give  the  area  in  acres.      This  i.s  best  done  by  logarithms, 
shown  in  the  e.<ample  solved  on  p.  206.     It  is  preferable  to  i 
press  areas   in   acres  and   decimals  rather  than    in  roods  and  J 
perches,  as  was  formerly  the  custom. 

On  the   following  page  is  the  reduction  of  the  field-notes  ^ 
given  on  p.  191.     Here  the  several  courses  have  been  weighted  1 
for  various  degrees  of  difficulty  in  ihc  chaining.    Thus,  the  first  J 
and  second  courses  were  along  the  public  highway  and  on  cv 
ground.      These  are  taken    as   the   standard   and    given    the  ' 
weight  unity.     The  third  course  is  on  very  uneven  ground  and 
is  judged  to  give  rise  to  about  three  times  the  error  of  courses 
one  and    two  per   unit's  distance.     It  is  therefore  weighted 
three.     The  proper  weight  to  give  to  the  several  courses  is 
thus  seen  to  depend  on  the  character  of  the  obstructions  to  ac- 
curate work,  and  represents  simply  the  judgment  of  the  sur- 
veyor iis  to  the   probable  relation  of  these   sources  of  error. 
The  short  course  F(7«as  very  difficult  to  measure,   as  there 
were  precipitous  bluffs,  and  the  course  GH  was  also  on  very 
uneven  ground. 

Following  the  column  of  weights  in  the  tabular  reduction 
are  the  multiplied  distances ;  the  errors  of  latitude  and  depart- 
ure arc  distributed  according  to  the  results  in   this  column  by 
Rule  Two,  p.  200.     This  survey  was  also  made  with  a  needle^  ] 
compass. 

In  the  following  example  the  transit   was   used,  and   the  ■{ 
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survey  began  at  A.     The  azimuth   of  the  line  AB  (Fig,   57) 

was  found  by  a  solar  attachment, 

and  then  tht;  other  courses  ran  as 

a  traverse,  the  horizontal  limb  of 

the  transit  being  oriented  by  the 

back  azimuth  of  the  last  course. 

The  azimuths  of  the  courses  are 

all  referred  to  the  south  point  as 

sero,  and  increase  in  the  direction 

SWNE.     After  the   last  course 

FA  was  run,  the  instrument  was 

carried  to  A   and   oriented   by  a  ' 

back  sight  on  /^and  the  a£in:iuth 

of  AB  again   determined.     This 

agreed  so  well  with   the  original 

azimuth  of  this  course  that  the 

azimuths  of  all  the  courses  were 

proved  to  be  correct.! 

The  error  of  closure  is  therefore  due  to  the  chaining  alone. 
A  hundred-foot  chain  was  used  so  that  the  distances  are  all 
given  in  feet.  The  obstructions  to  chaining  were  about  uni- 
fonn,  so  the  courses  are  all  given  equal  weight.  In  balancing, 
Rule  Three  must  be  used,  since  the  errors  are  supposed  to  1 
come  only  from  the  chaining. 

If  the  errors  in  latitude  and  departure  had  becii  distributed  ' 
by  Rule  One,  or  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of*  the  courses, 
the  resulting  area  would  have  been  56.41  acres,  a  difference  of   , 
0.07  acres,  or  about  one  eight-hundredth  of  the  total  a 

182.  Area    Correction   due  to    Erroneous   Length  of 


"The  lines  MB  >nd  00"  in  this  figure  are  used  in  an.  191. 

(From  Ihc  Bilmulb  thwk  here  obtained,  ns  compared  lo  ihc  errors  in  lat- 

lludf  and  dcpuilure,  decide  whelher  Ibe  laner  Hrc  due  muslly  to  the  chaining 

Of  wlielher  (he  errors  in  atlmoth  have  bad  an  equal  influence,  and  so  determiae 

wtieiher  to  use  rule  ■  or  rale  3  in  balaodng. 
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Chain. — If  the  measuring  unit  has  not  the  length  assigned  to 
it  in  the  computation,  then  the  computed  area  will  be  errone- 
ous. Such  an  error  will  not  show  in  the  balancing  of  the  work 
or  elsewhere,  and  hence  an  independent  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied for  this  error.  If  the  chain  was  too  long  by  one  one- 
thousandth  part  of  its  length,  for  instance,  then  all  the  courses 
are  too  short  in  the  same  ratio.  And  since  similar  plane  fig- 
ures are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  parts,  we 
would  have 

true  area  :  computed  area  ::  (looi)'  :  (looo)*, 

or  true  area  =  ^%\  computed  area  (nearly)  ;* 

or,  in  general,  if  /  =  length  of  chain  and  Al  =  error  in  length, 
being  positive  for  chain  long  and  negative  for  chain  short,  and 
if  A/  is  small  as  compared  with  /,  as  it  always  is  in  this  case, 
then  if  we  let 

A  =  true  area.        A'  =  computed  area 
C^  =  correction  to  computed  area, 
and  J  =  relative  error  of  chain, 

/+2J/ 
we  have  A  =  --   .  —  A'  =  (i  +  2A)A' \ 

whence,  A  —  A'  =  C^^  =  2AA\ 

That  is  to  sa\',  the  relative  area  cor  r  vet  ion  due  to  erroneous 
length  of  chain  is  twice  the  relative  error  of  the  chain,  being 
positive  for  chain  long,  and  negative  for  chain  short. 

*Thc  error  in  this  approximation  is  one  onc-miliiunth  in  this  case,  and 
would  always  be  inconsiderable  in  this  class  of  problems. 
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FINDING  THE  AREA  OR  SUPERFICIAL  CONTENTS  OF  LAND 
WHEN  THE  RECTANGULAR  COORDINATES  OF  THE  COR- 
NERS  ARE  GIVEN  WITH  RESPECT  TO  ANY  POINT  AS  AX 
ORIGIN. 

X83.  Conditions     of    Application     of  this  Method.— 

Where  many  tracts  of  land,  all  bounded  by  straight  lines,  art 
somewhat  confusedly  intermingled,  as  is  the  case  in  many  of 
the  older  States,  and  where  the  area  of  each  tract  over  an  ex- 
tended territory  is  to  be  found,  this  method  is  greatly  to  be 
preferred  to  that  by  means  of  the  boundary-lines.  In  this  case 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  general  coordinate  survey  of  the 
whole  territory,  as  described  in  Chapter  VIII.,  on  Topographi- 
cal Surveying,  using  the  stadia  for  obtaining  distances,  and  be- 
ing careful  to  locate  every  comer  of  each  tract.  If  areas  alone 
are  required,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  the  obtaining  of 
elevations  for  contour  lines,  and  so  the  work  is  greatly  facilitated. 
A  transit  and  two  or  three  stadia  rods  would  be  the  instru- 
ments used.  The  survey  would  then  be  carefully  plotted  and 
the  coordinates  measured  on  the  sheet,  or  they  could  be  com- 
puted from  the  field-notes.  If  the  plotting  is  carefully  done 
the  former  method  is  preferable.  It  is  best  to  choose  the 
origin  of  coordinates  entirely  outside  the  tract  and  so  that  the 
whole  area  falls  in  one  quadrant,  thus  making  all  the  coor- 
dinates of  one  sign. 

Large  tracts  of  mineral  land  are  sometimes  acquired  by 
large  companies,  including  perhaps  hundreds  of  individual  es- 
tates. In  such  cases  a  topographical  map  of  the  region  is 
necessary;  and  when  this  survey  is  made,  a  little  extra  care  to 
obtain  all  the  "  corners**  of  private  claims  will  enable  the  areas 
of  all  such  lots  to  be  determined  with  great  accuracy  and  at 
small  additional  cost.  The  method  probably  has  no  advan* 
tages  when  the  area  of  but  a  single  tract  is  desired. 
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184.  The  Method  of  Finding  the  Area  from  the  Rec- 
tangular Coordinates  of  the  Corners  is  as  follows : 

Let  Fig.  58  be  the  same  tract  as  that  given  in  Fig.  55,  and 


let  the  origin  be  one  chain  west  of  A  and  three  chains  south  of 
B,  Then,  from  the  balanced  latitudes  and  departures  for  this 
case,  given  on  p.  199,  we  find  the  following  coordinates  of  the 
corners y ay  yb^  etc.,  denoting  the  latitudes  of  the  corners  A,  J9, 
etc.,  and  similarly  with  x^,  ;r»,  etc.,  for  departures: 

r«  =  552,     yh  =  3-00,     yc  =  77i»      y^  =  i2.33»      y*  =  9-^4. 

4:a  =  1.00.        Xt,  =  7.61,         Xe  =   1 1. 21,      X^  =  7.4O,  X^  =  3.48. 

The  area  of  the  figure  ABCDE  is  equal  to  the  areas 
ytRCy,  +ycCDy^  -  \y^Dy^+y^Ey.+ yi^Ay,]  ;♦ 

or 

^  =  H(  J'c  -yb)  {Xb  +  x^)  +  {y^  -y,)  {x^  +  Xa)  -  O'd-J'^)  (xa+x,) 

-  {y*  -  ya)  {-^4  +  Xa)  -  {ya  -  yb)  {^a  +  -«^»)]-     ( I ) 

*  Here  ^^,  j^^^  etc. .  are  used  to  designate  points  and  not  ordinates.     In  the 
following  equations  they  are  ordinates. 
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By  developing  equation  ^i)  we  obtain 

+yd^c  -y^e  +ye^d  -ye^a]*  (2) 

From  this  we  may  obtain  either  of  the  following: 

A  =  i[ya (^.  —  ^b)  +yb (j^«  - ^c)  +yc (j^6  - ^d) 

+  yd  (^e  -  ^e)  +ye  {^d  -  ^m)]  I 

or 


(3) 


A  =  -  il^aiy,  -  yt)  +  ^h{ym—yc)+^c(yb  -  yd) 

+  ^d{yc-ye)  +  ^e{yd-ya)']' 

From  these  equations  we  may  obtain  the  following 


RULE  FOR  FINDING  THE  AREA  OF  A  CLOSED  FIGURE 
BOUNDED  BY  STRAIGHT  LINES  FROM  THE  RECTANGULAR 
COORDINATES   OF  THE  CORNERS. 

Multiply  the  ^  f, /•  .  ^  to  each  comer  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  -     ,     .         ^  of  the  two  adjacent  corners,  always  making 

the  subtraction  in  the  same  direction  around  t lie  figure,  and  take 
half  the  suvi  of  the  products. 

The  student  will  obser\'e  that  this  is  simply  a  more  general 
case  of  the  former  method  of  computing  the  area  from  the 
latitudes  and  double-meridian  distances. 

*  If  ihesc  c<>>rdinates  be  arranged  thus  : 

-•X'  ''^yC  '-><  "y<        ><'- 

then  in  accordance  ^^ith  formula  12),  the  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  products 
of  the  quantities  joined  by  the  broken  Unes  minus  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
quantities  joined  by  the  fnU  lines. 
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185.  The  Form  of  Reduction  for  this  case  is  given  below. 


Co™. 

AbKiBie 

Diflcence 
nate  AbKi««" 

Double  At«u. 

A 

..,. 

l.OO 

-    4. 13 

-    aa.So 

B 

3 -00 

7.61 

-  to.at 

-    30-63 

C 

7.71 

II. II 

+      .ai 

+      1. 6a 

D 

13.33 

7.40 

+    7-73 

-f    9S-3I 

E 

0.84 

3-4B 

+   6.40 

+    63.98 

Plus  areas  =  159.91 
Minus  sreas  =    53.43 
a ) 106-48 
Area  =    53.34  «q,ch«u, 
=    £.314  acres. 

This  is  the  sarni:  result  as  found  on  p.  199  by  the  other 
method,  as  it  should  be,  since  the  same  balanced  latitudes  and 
departures  were  used  in  each  case. 

It  is  also  evident  that  after  the  balanced  latitudes  and 
departures  are  obtained  for  the  ordinary  perimclcr-survcy,  the 
area  may  be  computed  by  tliis  form — from  equations  (3).  p. 
aiOi,  if  preferred.  Or.  if  the  coordinates  of  the  corners  arc 
taken  at  once  from  a  map,  or  computed  from  traverse  lines. 
the  bearinf^s  and  lengths  of  the  courses  joining  such  corners 
could  rcAdiiy  be  computed.  Thus  the  length  of  any  course, 
as  BC,  is  BC  =  ^{x,  —  x^)'  +  (>,  —  yh?-  while  its  bearing  is 


the  arc  whose  tan  is  - 


■r-*i 


186.   Supplying  Missing  or  Erroneous  Data.— In  any 

closed  survey  there  arc  two  geometric  conditions  that  must 
be  fulfilled,  viz.: 

I,  The  sum  of  all  the  latitudes  must  be  7.eTo. 

3.  The  sum  of  all  the  departures  must  be  zero. 
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tions. 


These  two  conditions  give  rise  to  two  corresponding  equa- 

If  /„  /„  /.,  etc.,  be  the  lengths  of  the  several  courses,  and  if 
^,1  ^i»  ^ff  etc.,  be  their  compass-bearings,  then  our  two  geo- 
metric conditions  give 

/,  sin  6'.  +  /,  sin  ^,  +  /,  sin  6',-f  etc.,  =  o.      .     .     (i) 
/,  cos  ^,  +  /,  cos  6^,  +  /,  cos  6^,  4-  etc.,  =  o.      .     .     (2) 

Since  we  have  two  independent  equations,  we  can  solve  for 
fv)0  unknown  quantities.  These  two  unknowns  may  be  any 
two  of  the  functions  entering  in  the  above  equations.  Thus, 
if  any  two  distances,  any  two  bearings,  or  any  one  distance 
and  any  one  bearing  are  missing,  they  may  be  found  from 
these  equations.  Or,  if  but  one  bearing  or  distance  is  missing. 
It  may  be  found  from  one  of  these  equations  and  the  other 
equation  used  for  balancing  either  the  latitudes  or  departures. 
\Vhcn  all  bearings  and  distances  are  given,  these  equations  arc 
f  eally  used  in  balancing ;  but  if  they  are  both  used  to  deter- 
jTiine  missing  quantities,  there  can  be  no  balancing  of  errors, 
for  when  the  missing  quantities  are  computed  by  these  equa. 
tions,  both  latitudes  and  departures  will  exactly  balance.  In 
other  words,  all  the  errors  of  the  survey  are  thus  thrown  into 
these  two  quantities. 

This  artifice  should  therefore  never  be  resorted  to  except 
•here  it  is  impracticable  to  actually  measure  the  quantities 
themselves  in  the  field. 

There  are  four  cases  to  be  solved : 

I    Where  the  bearing  and  length  of  one  course  are  un- 


known. 


II    Where  the  bearing  of  one  course  and  length  of  another 

are  unknown. 

III.  Where  two  bearings  are  unknown. 

IV.  Where  two  lengths  are  unknown. 
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The  bearings  will  be  reckoned  from  both  north  and  south  J 
points  around  to  the  east  and  west  points,  as  is  common  in  - 
compass  surveying.     Then  the  length  of  a  course  into  the  sin 
of  its  bearing  gives  its  departure,  and  into  the  cos  of  its  bear- 
ing gives  its  latitude.    North  latitude  is  plus  and  south  latitude 
minus;  east  departure  plus  and  west  departure  minus. 

In  every  case  let  the  sum  of  the  departures  of  all  known 
courses,  taken  with  the  opposite  sign,  be  D.  and  the  sum  of  . 
their  latitudes,  taken  with  the  opposite  sign,  be  /,     Then  D 
ind  L  are  the  departure  and  latitude  necessary  to  close  the 
survey. 

Case  I. — Bearing  and  length  of  one  course  unknown. 

The  two  condition  equations  here  become 


4  cos  S,  =  L, 


(J)   ' 


(4) 


Having  found  the  bearing,  find  /^  from  either  of  equations 
(3).  Particular  attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  signs  of 
B  and  L.  Evidently  sin  ^^  (Jcp.)  and  cos  ^^  (lal.)  have  the 
same  signs  as  D  and  L  respectively,  whence  the  quadrant 
w^tch  includes  the  bearing  may  be  determined  and  the  proper 
letters  applied.     For  this  purpose  Fig.  56  may  be  consulted. 

Case  II. — The  bearing  of  one  course  and  tkt  length  of  another 
unknown. 

In  this  case  let  a  be  the  known  bearing  of  the  course  whose  l 
length  is  unknown,  and  let  /  be  the  known  length  of  the  course  \ 
wbose  bearing  is  unknown.     Then  we  have 


U  sin  fl  +  /sin  e^  =  D;\ 
/.cosfl  +  /costf,  =  Z. 


(S)j 
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If  we  let  sin  a  =  s^  and  cos  a  =  ^ ,  we  have 


4  =  ^Z?+rL±  )/r  -  {IT  +  Z*)  +  {sD-^-cLy.    .    (6) 

Here  there  are  two  values  of  I^  which  will  satisfy  the  equa- 
tion, and  so  there  are  two  solutions  to  the  problem.  If  the 
surveyor  has  no  knowledge  whatever  of  either  the  unknown 
length  or  bearing,  the  problem  is  indeterminate.  If  he  h^s 
seen  the  tract  he  could  usually  tell  which  length  or  which 
resulting  bearing  was  the  correct  one,  when  the  problem  would 
become  determinate.  When  i^  is  found,  substitute  in  one  of 
equations  (5)  and  find  ^n*  P^y  careful  attention  to  the  signs 
of  the  trigonometrical  functions  of  all  bearings.  When  the 
two  unknown  courses  are  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each 
other  the  problem  is  impracticable. 

Case  III. —  IVAen  two  bearings  are  unknown. 
Let  /'  and  /"  be  the  known  lengths  of  the  courses  whose 
bearings  are  unknown.     Then  the  equations  become 


/' sin  «„»  +  r  sin  «»  =  />;) 
/'cos(9«+rcos6^H  =  ^.   ) 


(7) 


'Whence  cos  0^  = IT  A-  U ;     •    •    •    W 


Where  K  = -77 • 

This  case  is  also  indeterminate  unless  one  is  able  to  tell 
which  of  the  two  sets  of  bearings  is  the  correct  one. 

Case  IV. —  Wlien  the  lengths  of  two  courses  are  unknown. 
Let'  a  and  B  be  the  known  bearings  of  the  courses  whose 

•  -  ■ 

lengths  are  unknown. 
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Our  equations  here  become 


C  sin  a  +  /,  sin  *  =  iJ : 
/„  cos  a  +  /,  cos  b  =■  L. 


LAna  —  D  cos  & 


"      sin  n  cos  b  —  CDS  a  sin  If  t 
This  case  is  determinate. 


■     (9) 
(10) 


In  case  there  is  but  one  unknown,  then  cither  one  of  equa- 
tions {3)  will  solve.  In  taking  out  either  the  sine  or  the  cosine 
from  the  tables,  however,  two  angles  will  always  be  fbund 
equidistant  from  the  east  or  west  point  if  the  sine,  and  equi- 
distant from  cither  the  north  or  soutli  point  if  (he  cosine, 
either  of  which  may  be  chosen.  In  such  case  both  sine  and 
eosvu  must  be  found,  when  the  signs  alone  of  these  two  func- 
tions will  determine  the  quadrant  in  which  the  beiirinj;  is  found. 
Hence,  if  the  single  unknown  is  a  bearing:  bclh  of  the  equa- 
tions (3)  must  be  used  in  order  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
bearings  given  by  the  table  is  the  correct  one,  but  one  ahne  is 

'sufficient  to  obtain  the  numerical  value  of  the  bearing.  Thus, 
if  the  sine  equation  is  used  to  compute  the  bearing,  then  the 
latitude  may  be  taken  out  for  the  given  length  and  bearing; 
and  these  will  then  not  balance,  but  will  have  to  be  balanced 
in  the  usu.il  way,  while  the  departures  will,  of  course,  balance, 

'  since  the  residual  departure  D  necessary  to  close  the  survey  as 
to  departures  was  used  to  compute  the  corresponding  bearing. 
'  The  reverse  of  this  would  be  true  if  the  cosine  equation  were 
used  to  compute  the  bearing. 
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the  distance  along  the  base-Hne  being  the  altitude  and  the  half- 
sum  of  the  adjacent  offsets  being  the  mean  width.  The  offsets 
should  therefore  be  run  at  such  intervals  as  to  make  this 
method  of  computation  sufficiently  accurate.  Such  offsets 
were  taken  from  the  course  GH  in  Fig.  54,  the  notes  for  which 
are  given  on  p.  191. 

The  work  of  computation  may  be  shortened  by  using  a 
modified  form  of  the  method 
of  areas  from  the  rectangular 
coordinates  of  the  corners, 
which,  in  this  case,  are  tlie  ends 
of  the  offset  lines.  Let  Fig. 
59  be  an  area  to  be  determined 
from  the  offsets  from  the  tine  '''°  ** 

AK.    The  position  and  lengh  of  the  offsets  arc  given.     Take 
the  origin  at  A  and  let  the  distances  along  AK  be  the  abscissx, 
and  the  lengths  of  the  offsets  be  the  ordinates.     Using  the   , 
second  of  equations  (3),  p.  210,  we  have 

+  Xi  (y^  —  y,)  +x,{yt  —yi) 

+  ^Ay^-yi)  +  ^»{yt  ->■») 

But  here  x„  j^.  y^,  and  y^,  are  all  zero  ;  also  j^  =  x^  hence 
this  equation  becomes 

+-«>(^.-.)',)+',(>/-J'A)+-*^*(>,-hr»)]-(2) 
From  cq.  (2)  we  have  the 

'Tfae  plus  ilgn  is  here  used,  sincr  we  have  gone  around  the  figure  iaadirec- 
lloa  oppotlle  to  thai  followed  in  ibe  general  case 
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RULE  FOR  FINDING  AREAS    FROM   RECTANGULAR  OFFSETS  AT 

IRREGULAR  INTERVALS. 

Multiply  tlu  distance  along  the  course  of  each  intermediate 
offset  from  the  first  by  the  difference  between  the  two  adjacent 
offsets,  always  subtracting  the  following  from  the  preceding. 
Also  multiply  the  distance  of  the  last  offset  from  the  first  by  the 
sum  of  tite  last  two  offsets.  -  Divide  the  sum  of  these  products  by 
two. 

The  following  is  the  numerical  reduction  for  finding  the 
area  of  the  irregular  tract  shown  in  Fig.  59- 


Offset. 

Distance 
from  A. 

Length  of 
Offset. 

Differences. 

Products. 

ch. 

ch. 

ch. 

aq.  ch. 

B 

O.OO 

1.53 

C 

1. 21 

1.76 

-  0.47 

—  0.57 

D 

2.23 

2.00 

•-  0.56 

-   1.25 

E 

3.56 

2.32 

+     -09 

+      -32 

F 

5.04 

1. 91 

+     .87 

+  4.38 

G 

5.75 

1.45 

+     -91 

+  5.23 

H 

7.00 

r.oo 

+  2-45 

+17.15 

2  )  25.26 


Area  =  12.63  sq.  chs. 
=    1 .  263  acres. 

It  is  evident  that  an  area  bounded  on  all  sides  by  irregular 
or  curved  lines  could  have  a  base-line  run  through  it,  and  off- 
sets taken  from  this  line  to  both  boundaries  and  the  area  com- 
puted by  this  method.  Example  10,  p.  235,  should  be  so 
computed. 

189.  The  Method  by  Offsets  at  Reg^ular  Intervals. — If 
the  intervals  between  the  offsets,  or  ordinates,  are  all  equal  the 
computation  is  much  simplified.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
area  is  a  series  of  trapezoids,  we  have  the 
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rjule  for  finding  the  area  from  rectangular  offsets 

at  regular  intervals. 

Add  together  all  the  intermediate  offsets  and  one  half  the  end 
offsets^  and  multiply  the  sum  by  the  constant  interval  between 
them. 

The  following  rules  for  finding  areas  are  found  from  the  suc- 
cessive orders  of  differences  in  each  case  and  may  all  be  derived 
by  a  rigid  development.*  They  assume  that  the  bounding-line 
is  curved  and  that  rectangular  ordinates  have  been  measured 
at  uniform  intervals  from  a  base-line  traversing  the  figure. 

Let  the  common  interval  between  ordinates  be  d\  let  the 
lengths  of  the  ordinates  be  h^^  h^%h^*  •  •  *  h^\  and  let  the 
number  of  intervals  be  N. 

d 

I.  iV=  I,    ^  =  -(A, +  A,),  Trapezoidal  Rule. 

d 

II.  -/V  =  2,    i4  =  -  (A,  +  4//,  +  AJ,  Simpson's  \  Rule. 

■id 

III.  i\r  =  3,    -4  =  ^-  (A,+  3*.  +  3//,  +  A^,  Simpson's  |  Rule. 

IV.  AT  =  4,    ^  =  ^[7  (/'.  +  A.)  +  32  (A.  +  K)  +  12A.]. 
'V.N  =6,    A  =  l^[A.  +  A,  +  A,+  A,+  5 (A.+  A.+  A.)+A.]. 


This  is  called  Weddel's  Rule.     If  a  quadrant  be  computed  by 

this  rule,  the  result  is  o./zgr*  instead  of  0.785^^.  the  true  value. 

When  an  area,  bounded  by  a  base  line  and  two  end  ordi- 


*Sec  appendix  C. 
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nates,  be  divided  by  imaginary  lines  parallel  to  the  end  ordi- 
nates  and  equally  spaced,  as  in  Fig.  60,  and  if  the  middle  ordi- 


Fic.  60. 


nates  of  these  partial  areais  be  measured,  then  if  ^  =  cotnmoh 
width  of  the  partial  areas  arid  A,,  A,,  A„  etc.,  their  middle  ordi- 
naites,  ^  the  first  end  ordinate  and  b  the  last  one,  we  have, 
approximately, 

I.  ^  =  rf^A, 


where  '2h  signifies  the  summation  of  all  the  K%. 
The  following  rules  are,  however,  more  accurati^ : 


II.  A  =  d2h\"-{a-h,^b^h^,  Poncelet's  Rule ; 


or, 


[Rule 


III.  A  =  i/2A  +  ~  (&j+A,-9*,+8*  +  A„.i-9A,,),  Francke's 

72 


The  various  rules  above  given  are  often  used-  to  determine 
areas  of  irregular  figures  such  as  steam  diagrams,  cross-sections 
of  structural  forms,  streams,  excavations,  etc.  The  most 
ready  and  accurate  means  of  determining  all  such  areas^  how- 
ever, is  by  means  of  the  planimeter. 
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THE   SUBDIVISION   OV   LAND. 

190.  The  Problems  arising  in  the  subdivision  of  land  are 
of  almost  infinite  variety.  All  such  problems  are  solved  by  the 
application  of  the  fundamental  principles  and  relations  of>  J 
geometry  and  trigonometry  with  which  the  student  is  supposed 
to  be  familiar-  There  are.  however,  two  classes  of  problems  of 
such  frequent  application  that  they  will  be  given  in  detail. 

191.  To  cut  off  from  a  Given  Tract  of  Land  a  Given 
Area  by  a  Right  Line,  starting  from  a  Given  Point  in  the 
Boundary. —  In  Fig.  55,  p.  193,  let  0  be  the  middle  point  on 
the  line  AB.  from  which  a  line  is  to  be  run  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cut  off  three  acres  from  the  western  portion  of  the  tract. 
We  may  at  once  assume  that  the  dividing-line  will  cut  the  side 
DC  in  some  point  X.  whose  distance  from  D  is  to  be  found. 
First  compute  the  area  O.^AZ',  using  the  balanced  latitudes 
and  departures  given  on  p.  199,  we  have  the  following : 


Cmmc 

Lu. 

Dtp. 

„».„. 

Double  Am. 

+■ 

- 

AO 
OD 
DE 

kA- 

cb. 

-  i.ae 

(+  8.07) 

-  »-49 

-  4-3» 

+  3-30 
(+   3-10) 
-   3.9a 

3-30 
9.70 

8. as 
3.48 

"■;8:.8" 

^..6 

10.71 

(-  8.07) 

(-  3.>o; 

Sums 

+  78. as 

36.98 

Area  =  20.65  iq.  chs. 


Here  the  latitude  and  departure  of  the  course  OD  arc  such 
s  lo  make  the  latitudes  and  departures  balance.     The  area  is 


f^>^xnirf  ti^  be  2^5  acres,  leaving  OL955  acres  to  be  laid  off  from 
OD  bff  the  line  OX^.     It  remains  now  to  find  the  point  JL 
F;r3t  compute  the  length  and  hearing  of  the  line  OD  from 

Case  U  p.  2^3- 
Thus  we  have 

Whence  *=  21^  from  the  taUe  of  natural  tangents.    From 
the  table  of  natural  sines,  we  find  sin  21*^  =  OL35S. 
Hence  from  eq.  (3),  p.  213,  we  have 

I  sin  9  =  D,        or        a358/  =  3.1a 

Whence  /=  8.66  chains. 

The  bearing  is  evidentlv  N.  21^  E. 

Wc  now  have  to  find  the  distance  Z^JTsuch  that  the  area 
ODX  ^hail  be  9.35  sq.  chains.  Since  the  area  of  any  triangle 
\%  one  half  the  product  of  two  sides  into  the  sine  of  the  in- 
cluded angle  another  way  of  saying  it  is  equal  to  half  the  base 
jnto  the  altitude),  we  have 

9-35  =  i  (8.66  xZ^JT)  sin  (9Z>A;   ....    (1) 

From  the  bearings  of  OD  and  DX  we  find  the  angle  ODX 
to  be  60''  30',  hence  sin  ODX  —  0.870,  from  which  we  find 

DX  =  248  chains. 

The  length  and  bearing  of  the  line  OX  may  be  computed 
from  its  latitude  and  departure,  the  same  as.  was  done  for  the 
line  OD  above,  or  we  may  compute  the  angle 'ZXXrir  and  length 
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OX  by  solving  the  triangle  DOX.  The  bearing  of  OX  rnayl 
then  be  found,  and  lite  line  run  from  0.  There  will  tlii-i 
two  checks  on  the  work,  viz. :  the  measured  lengths  of  OX  aniifl 
ZJJfmust  be  equal  to  their  computed  values. 

To  find  the  angle  DOX,  let  the  three  angles  of  the  triangltf" 
be  D,  O,  and  X.  and  the  sides  opposite  these  angles  be  li, « 
and  X.  respectively.     Then  we  have 

tan  i  (^  -  0)  =  ^-^^  tan  J  (X  +  O). 

This  equation  gives  the  angle  (X  —  0),  whence 
0=  ^  [X  +  O)  -  \  {X ~  Oj.^nd  X  =  ^  (X  +  0)  +  i(X~0)\l 

Also.  d=0X=0D  ^^, 

sin  X 

and  o^DX=OD  ?^. 

sin  X 

We  therefore  have  the  following 

RULE   FOR   CUTTING   OFF  A   GIVEN    AREA    BV  A   LINE   STAK 
!N(;   FROM    A   GIVEN    POINT   IN   THE   BOIINDARV 

Having  first  surveyed  the  tract  and  plotted  the  same,  join 
the  given  point  on  the  plot  with  the  corner  which  will  give  the 
nearest  approximation  to  the  desired  area.  Compute  thr 
length  and  bearing  of  this  line,  and  of  the  area  thus  cut  off. 
Subtract  this  area  from  the  desired  ;ii-ea,  and  the  remainder  is 
the  area  to  be  cut  off  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  one  side  of 
which  has  bearing  and  distance  given,  and  another  side  has  its 
bearing  alone  given.  From  these  data  compute  the  lengths  and 
bearings  of  the  other  sides,  one  of  which  is  the  line  sought. 
This  line  may  then  be  run,  and  its  length  measured,  as  well 
the  length  of  the  portion  of  the  opposite  boundary  cut  ofl,  f< 
a  check  on  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 

192.  To  cut  off  from  a  Given  Tract  of  Land  a  Given 
Area   by  a    Right    Line   running  in  a  Given   Direction. 


^t. 
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—Let  the  problem  be  to  cut  ofif  30  acres  from  the  northern 
portion  of  the  tract  shown  in  Fig.  57,  p.  205,  by  9  line  whose 
bearing  is  N.  80**  E.,  or  whose  azimuth  is  260°.* 

Pass  a  line  parallel  to  the  required  line  through  the  corner 
nearest  to  the  probable  position  of  the  desired  lin6.  Let  MB^ 
Fig.  57,  be  such  a  line.  Compute  the  lengths  of  the  lines  EM 
and  MB  by  Case  IV.,  p.  214. 

From  the  computation,  p.  206,  we  have  the  following : 


Courses 

Azimuth. 

Lengths. 

Balanced 
Latitudes. 

Balanced 
Departures. 

D.  M.  D.'s 

Double  Areas. 

BC 
CD 
DE 

EM 
MB 

205**  39' 

112    12 

55  00 

0  04 
260  00 

1004  ft. 
896 
912 

+  906  ft, 

+  339 
—  522 

+  432  ft. 

-  834 

-  750 

2738 
2336 

752 

I 
"53 

+  2,480.62s 
+      791.804 

-  392,544 

—  926 
+      234.059 

(926) 
("70 

—  926 
+  203 

—       I 
+"53 

(+  723)     (-"52) 


2  )  3,113.021 


Therefore  to  close  requires  Z  =  —  723  and  Z>  =  +  1152.    Area  =  1,556,510 

sq.  ft. 
=  35-73  ac's. 

From  equation  (10),  p.  215,  we  have 


EM  = 


D  cos  260°  —  L  sin  260^ 


sin  259°  56' 


-  (+  1 1 52)  (+  .1736)  -  (-  723)  (+  >9848) 

—  +  .9846 


200  4-  7^2 

.9846 


=  926  ft. 


*  In  this  problem  it  would  have  shortened  the  operation  somewhat  if  the 
meridian  of  the  survey  had  been  taken  parallel  to  the  dividing-line.  The  bear- 
ings could  have  all  been  changed  to  give  angles  from  this  meridian,  and  original 
computation  made  from  these  new  bearings. 
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Whence  from  eq  (9),  we  have 

D-EM  sin  a! 
^^  =        sin  260° 

_  +  1152 -(926)  (-.001 1)  _ 

qrp^^ -"7»^*' 

Inserting  these  values  of  the  lengths  of  the  courses  EM 
and  MB,  we  can  compute  the  area  BCDEM.  This  is  found  to 
^c  3573  acres,  or  5.73  acres  too  much.  The  problem  now  is 
to  pass  a  line  north  of  MB  and  parallel  to  it,  so  that  the  area 
included  between  the  parallel  lines  and  the  intercepted  por- 
tions of  EF  2iT\A  BC  shall  be  5.73  acres,  or  249,710  sq.  ft.  Let 
00'  be  such  a  line.  This  line  can  be  run  when  either  MO  or 
BO'  is  known.  It  is  best,  however,  to  compute  both  these 
distances,  using  one  for  a  check.     To  find  these  distances, 

Let  X  =  perpendicular  distance  between  the  parallel  lines 
MB  and  00\ 

Let  angle  EMB  =  EOO'  =  6, 

and  angle  00' B  =  0, 

Then  we  have 


Area  MOO'B  =  MB .  jr  -  ^jr*  cot  <?  +  i^r*  cot  0 


=  MB  .x-^-^x"  (cot  0  -  cot  B). .    .    (i) 

Since  ^and  0  are  known  angles,  their  cotangents  are  known 
quantities  in  any  case.     So,  for  sinvplicity,  let 

(cot  0  — cot  0)  =  K\ 
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also,  let  the  distance  MB  =  A 


and  area  MOO£=^A. 


Then  the  e^naiScm  becnmcs 


J  =  /2r— iJCx»: (2) 


x^x'^^-^ 


=  T^  ^  «:l^X^J*-T».     .    ^    .    .    fe^ 


rr  JlJ    n-jvoi-j    ":^i   ?iir^?5«  ^W  ii'nr    ^'^^  ¥*ir^   rriririrurus^  m 


^i  =  .:^c. 


?  =  "  ?3S3r^ 
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=  203,6  feet. 

We  can  now  find  MO  and  B(y  from 

MO  -  -^^        and         Ba  =  -4 
sin  <}  sin 

whence      MO  =:  206.8  feet,      and      BO'  =  250.6  feet._ 

The  length  of  the  line  00'  is 

OQ-  -MB-\-x  (cot  <fi  -  cot  (9). 

Wc  may  therefore  write  the  following 


RULE  FOR  CIJTTINd  OFF  A  GIVEN  AREA   BY  A  LINE  TASSINC    | 
IN   A   GIVEN    DIRECTION. 

Having  first  surveyed  the  tract  and  plotted  the  same,  pass 
a  line  on  the  plot  in  the  required  direction  through  the  corner 
which  will  give  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  desired  ar 
Compute  the  lengths  of  the  two  unknown  courses  bounding 
this  area,  and   then  the  area  itself.     Subtract  this   from   the 
^ven  area,  and  the  remainder  is  the  area  which  is  to  be  cut  oR  I 
by  a  line  parallel  to  the  first  trial  line.     This  auxiliary  area  will  ' 
always  be  a  trapezoid,  whose  area,  the  length  and  bearing  of 
one  of  the  parallel  sides,  and  the  bearings  of  the  remaining 
sides  are  known.     The  lengths  of  these  sides  may  then   be 
computed,  one  of  the  end  lengths  laid  o[T,  and  the  dividing- 
Unc  run.     Measure  the  length  of  this  line  and  also  of  the  other  I 
end  line  for  checks. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND   LAWS   BEARING  ON  THE   RESURVEY   OF 

PRIVATE   LANDS  * 

193,  The  Problem  Stated. — In  all  resurveys  of  private 
lands,  whether  for  running  boundaries,  computing  areas,  or  for 
parting  off  or  dividing  land,  it  is  first  necessary  to  examine  the 
description  of  the  tract  as  given  in  the  deed  of  conveyance, 
and  then  to  identify  such  marks,  corners,  boundaries,  and  monu- 
ments on  the  ground  as  have  been  used  in  the  description. 
The  identification  of  these  monuments  often  taxes  the  expert- 
ness  and  skill  of  the  surveyor  to  the  utmost,  and  it  is  here  that 
the  greatest  experience  and  judgment  are  required.  The  orig- 
inal monuments,  if  there  were  any  placed,  may  have  been  entirely 
lost,  and  they  may  or  may  not  have  been  replaced  by  others. 
If  they  have  been,  it  remains  to  be  determined  how  reliable 
these  secondary  monuments  are.  In  the  absence  of  monu- 
ments specially  set  other  natural  or  artificial  features  may  have 
been  used  in  the  description  or  have  by  use  acquired  the  force 
and  authority  of  monuments.  There  may  also  be  gross  discrep- 
ancies between  the  position  of  the  monuments  and  the  de- 
scription or  area  named  in  the  deed.  There  may  also  be  a 
controversy  between  the  parties  in  interest  as  to  the  real  boun- 
daries which  the  surveyor  may  be  wholly  unable  to  decide. 
This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  any  location  of  a  corner 
or  line  by  course  and  distance  is  likely  to  be  very  uncertain 
and  unsatisfactory,  especially  where  the  needle-compass  was 
used  in  the  original  survey,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  find  some  trace  of  the  original  monuments,  if  any  were 
set,  or  to  decide  from  all  the  evidence  available,  both  material 
and  personal,  what  the  real  boundaries  are. 

The  surveyor  has  no  judicial  authority  to  fix  or  establish 

*  The  rules  laid  down  here  are  mostly  derived  from  Slate  Supreme  Court  decis- 
ions in  cases  which  arose  over  boundaries  established  by  the  compass  and  chain,  and 
hence  do  not  apply  so  well  to  city  and  town  surveys  made  with  greater  exactness. 
See  also  Appendix  G. 
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anything.*  He  is  simply  an  expert  witness  called  in  to  assist  | 
by  his  knowledge  and  experience,  and  with  (he  aid  of  his  sur- 
veying instruments,  tu  find  the  true  lines  and  boundaries.  His  I 
acts  are  at  all  times  subject  to  review  in  the  courts,  and  he  should  ' 
try  and  subject  his  decisions  to  the  same  rules  and  precedents  j 
which  arc  likely  to  govern  the  court.  He  may  thus  save  him-  j 
self  from  much  embarrassment  and  his  client  from  unnecessary  I 
expense. 

Where  a  surveyor  makes  gross  blunders  in  his  work,  sho 
ing  incompetency,  he  is  often  held  for  any  damages  which  may 
result.     In  many  cities  licensed  surveyors  arc  under  a  heavy 
bond  and  are  held  liable  for  any  erroneous  locations  they  may  ^ 
make. 

Surveyors"  records  and  plats  should  always  be  complete  and  I 
definite,  otherwise  they  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence. 

The  following  propositions  are  based  on  judicial  decisions  I 
which  arc  thought  to  have  all  the  force  and  authority  of  law, 
in  the  absence  of  special  statutes  governing  the  case  : 


194.  The  Interpretation  of  Descriptio 
tioo  of  Bouadaries.— (7rnrr<i/  JCulti.  —  t. 
intuHicieiil.  doubtful,  or  capable  of  two  or  mt 
be  given  the  reaionable  benefit  of  such  defcclb. 


I  Deeds  and  the  ldentificai> 

le   dcscriplion    is    in  ion  si  stent,     I 
nslnicliont,  the  purchaser  i 
Thkt  is  to  say,  the  graol'Ji'  i*  J 


R<]uiml   lo  tanrty  the  iRnil   Under  Ihe   most    [avurable  legitimate   cuiulmclioa    ! 
wbtcb  may  be  put  upon  the  description  the  gmntor  hai  u>m1  to  de>cribe  it 

Dal  if  the  ialention  is  evident  on  the  (ace  of  the  inslruoienl,  or  if  the  parties  bf  \ 
th«lr  aels  hare  shown  a  mutual  agreemi-'nt  or  acquieacence  in  a  certain  inlerptett- 
Urn  uf  the  description,  thiit  niuunine  will  hold  and  bind  the  parlies. 

X.  Where  any  inconsistency  in  Uie  description  arises  Iruni  »  false  or  impossible 
■talemcDt,  and  by  tejectinf;  such  evident  error  the  remaining  description  becomes 
GOnristent  and  pos&ible,  then  SUrh  pari  should  be  rejected  and  the  deed  alloo'ed  to 
atand. 

Alto,  when   parti  of  the  description  are  certain  and  others  unceruin,  if  the 
•BCOOMsteiicy  tan  be  tcinoved  by  rejeclinK  me  or  mote  of  the 
IhU  may  he  dune. 


"See  the  valuable  paper,  byChief-JusticcCoolcy.  on  "The  Judicial  Functions  of 
Surveyors. **  read  hefote  the  Michigan  AsaOGiallon  o(  Enginecn  and  Survcyon,ao(l 
prlolcd  in  full  ID  Appendix  A.     See  also  Appendix  G. 


i 
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Again,  an  entire  side  which  has  evidently  been  omitted  from  the  description 
may  be  supplied  if  the  monuments  and  area  may  thereby  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
description.  If  possible,  however,  every  call  in  the  description  should  be  satisfied 
by  the  surveyor  in  locating  the  property.* 

3.  All  descriptions  in  deeds  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  what  was  known 
to  and  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time  the  description  was  Hrst  written,  and 
with  reference  to  such  plats,  facts,  and  monuments  as  then  existed. 

4.  The  law  presumes  the  deed  was  drawn  with  an  honest  intent  to  convey  the 
property.  The  description  must,  therefore,  be  construed,  if  possible,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  effectual  rather  than  void. 

5.  If  the  lines  are  fixed  by  monuments,  and  these  can  be  clearly  identified,  and 
are  used  in  the  description,  such  lines  are  the  true  boundaries,  and  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  resurvey,  even  though  they  differ  from  the  plat,  or  from  the  description 
given  in  the  deed.  Any  conclusive  evidence  of  the  original  location  of  these  lines 
and  monuments  will,  therefore,  overrule  all  surveys  or  other  forms  of  evidence  of 
where  they  should  have  been.  If  the  boundaries  were  not  marked  at  the  time  the 
plat  was  made,  then  the  description  is  to  govern,  subject  to  the  rules  on  excess 
and  deficiency  given  below. 

6.  Where  land  is  simultaneously  subdivided  into  numerous  tracts,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  land  surveys  and  in  the  case  of  town  plats,  all  the  marks, 
lines,  and  monuments  set  in  the  original  survey  for  subdivision  serve  as  marks, 
lines,  and  monuments  for  every  tract  or  lot  in  the  original  survey  and  are  some 
evidence  of  the  location  of  each  tract  or  lot.  In  the  absence  of  monuments  mark- 
ing the  location  of  a  (particular  tract  or  lot  other  monuments  of  the  same  original 
survey  may  he  used,  but  monuments  placed  in  preceding  or  subsequent  surveys,  or  in 
surveys  of  adjoining  territory  not  a  part  of  the  given  subdivision,  cannot  be  so  used. 

7.  In  the  at>sence  of  monuments  which  can  be  identified,  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  original  position  of  such  monuments,  or  of  the  lines  themselves,  may  set 
aside  the  courses  and  distances  called  for  in  the  deed.  In  short,  boundaries  may 
be  proved  on  such  testimony  and  evidence  as  may  be  adduced  to  establish  any  other 
fact.  The  surveyor  should,  however,  give  great  weight  to  the  courses  and  distances 
called  for,  as  a  part  of  such  material  evidence. 

8.  Where  streets  have  been  opened  and  used  for  a  long  period  and  the  lines 
marked  by  fences  or  other  material  boundary,  and  these  lines  have  been  acquiesced  in 
without  protest,  such  marks  obtain  the  force  and  authority  of  monuments  and  should 
not  be  disturbed  because  of  any  disagreement  with  the  original  plat  and  description. 

9.  All  monuments  established  in  United  States  land  surveys  are  presumed  to 
be  equally  well  placed  and  have  equal  authority  or  weight  in  determining  boun- 
daries. Thus  a  quarter-section  comer  has  the  same  weight  as  a  township  or  section 
corner,  even  in  fixing  a  township  line.  Also,  section  corners  set  on  lines  closing 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  townships,  though  not  lying  on  the  original  town- 
ship lines,  should  govern  the  location. 

— ^—  — ^ —  ^^^— ^^ 

♦  See  also  Art.  304,  Chap.  XII.,  on  City  Surveying. 
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10.  tn  thir  UnJledSiilestatiil  surv(ry%tbr  srveni  Kired  Iruclsare  s^cllon,  qiinrlet  V 
wct<oii,)ialf-<]uin!;rsecl!on, and quartei^flDDrtct  section,  Thtscirrr  (tremmedlOMi^'fl 
in  640.  160.  So,  and  40  acres  reapeclivcly,  Rnd  iheCovemmrnt  toM  I  hnn  »  voquIB''^ 
ing  IfacM  amounts.*  The  manner  of  subdiviitiae  a  sfciIoh  b  defined  by  law  (wa  p.  I 
1S3).  and  hence  any  actual  subdivision  of  section  into  i]ii.irlert  and  a  qunttcr-MCiiM  I 
fnlo  halves  and  quarters  again  is  always  subject  to  revision  and  cnrrcction  iinlll  iIm  4 
l«w  is  satistied.  except  thai  the  qiiarter-sectiun  curncri.  planled  on  the  seclion  iineti  I 
bjr  Ihc  United  Stales  Deputy  Surveyors,  cannot  be  changed.  Other  subdivisiotw-S 
than  those  here  named  are  not  subject  10  any  law  as  to  the  methods  10  t>e  ]iiirsue(L  V 

It.  tn  order  that  monuments  may  conlrul  when  inconsislenl  with  the  courses  I 
and  diilanccs  used  in  ihe  description,  they  must  be  mentioned  in  the  deed.  If  not  S 
so  mentioned,  or  if  mentioned  but  not  capable  of  idenillicalion.  then  Ihe  connei  .1 
and  distances  govern.  I 

Pkrticnlar  C»ses.— t.  Where  land  is  described  a«  being  "  onned  and  occtt-'  I 
pieil,"  Ihe  actual  line  of  occupation  is  a  malerial  call  of  the  deed.  fl 

3.  Where  a  boundary  line  is  defined  by  distance  >nd  lerminns  11  ■  known  point's 
or  line,  this  known  lemiinus  liies  the  length  of  the  line.  If  the  pcniiion  of  tb«  1 
lenDinui  isuni;ertain  the  distance  governs.  I 

3.  Acquiescence  in  a  given  boundary  erroneously  placed  don  not  ahme  fix  tl)t4 
boundary  if  ihe  iuuc  has  not  arisen,  and  it  the  fact  of  tucb  error  has  pot  come  to'  I 
Ihe  alicntion  of  ihe  parties,  'I 

4.  A  course  described  as  running  from  point  A  lo  point  B  is  presnmably  a  straighfv 
Une.  bal  if  n"I  vi  slated  tl  may  be  construed  as  a  crooked  or  curved  line  if  it  b  f 
Uadentood  to  follow  some  natural  feature  of  the  landscape.  I 

5.  The  terms  "  southerly,"  "  westerly,"  elc.  are  lo  be  conitrued  as  meaning  1 
dnc  south,  due  west,  etc,  if  there  is  nothinf;  lo  indicate  the  contrary.  Also  when  1 
temu  of  appnnimalion  are  used,  such  as  "  about,"  "  as  near  is  may  be,"  and  IM  I 
Qke,  if  the  eiact  figures  given  fit  Ihe  case  and  satisfy  Ihe  descriplion  as  well  asaof  J 
other.  Ihe  interpretBlion  i<>  limited  lo  the  figures  staled.  ■ 

6.  Where  the  described  boundaries  arc  complete  and  consistent,  but  incoodfr-  ■ 
t«it  with  ihe  staled  area,  the  boundaries  hold  ns  against  Ihe  area.  If  the  boundo'  I 
riei  are  doubtful  Ihe  area  may  conlroi.  I 

7.  Where  the  call  is  simply  for  a  gfven  area  vllhnut  dImimsinnK  )l  must  be  I 
(alMn  in  Ihe  fonn  of  a  square  if  such  a  rendering  i«  not  eacladed  by  some  other  *fl 
cmdHlon.  If  one  side  of  the  tract  is  given  in  line  and  distance  ii  muitl  be  laid  out  1 
■■  •  rectan|;lc  upnn  such  <,idc.  fl 

B.  In  case  of  an  accampanyin|[  plal  showing  munumenls,  coarvct.  and  dislancMi  I 
which  plat  is  lelcrrrd  to  in  the  deed,  but  the  descriplion  not  repealed  in  the  ten;  j 
dw  d«MTipiinn  will  hold-  n 

*  Whenever  these  legal  tubdivisions  are  mentioned  4J  iitch  tn  deeds  uf  txittvef- 
aatt,  at  "  Ihe  H.  IC.  40  acrct  at  the  N-  E.  quarter  of  section  10,"  cic,  noihing 
toon  ii  intended  Uun  simply  "  Ihe  S.  E.  quar(c)  nf  tbe  N.  E.  quaner  of  seclion 
10."  etc,  and  the  conveyor  cannot  be  held  for  the  full  area  nomcl. 


9.  LaDc:  Ixxxienop  or  ;.  uiu^Ik  tufTzmxA  nsnali^  uksf  tc  tne  tniir.  of 
highway,  uriies.-  cxitreSkSi'^  siair:  l  lat-  cantzarv  Tm*-  flos-  no:  Jtppn  tt'  cny 
lawn  lois  M-ii«rr  im  streri^  uav.  ifea.  rcfirrvcL  21 .  ini  cnsrnuL.  ptai. 

10.  Al'.  &urvr\?  uil  Qttfrnruoof  fihooic  ciok  wns;.  pjatxet. .  xnc  xai 
usually  a:  iiinrrt}  ii  uik    ni.-    luij^pmai:   xr  correcmif;  citiie:    ccnsK..  or 
ifoiii..  w'sixxK:  ii(    niuuuiiKCL:  an  lasnnxicc  «2:r.  Hififirtrn:  cerxnsn  tt  jritt 
aaliuint} .     Woert  mumuxiisaitf-  mxian    litsr^  ogbuto.  tnt  txBmiiansE  flc   la:  as 
jri    a.  wmci.  c;aa»t  Uk   vieftcnpuax  l*^  no.   ozu^pcL  ll  =um&   or  i:  n  Js  maiit  vl 
UK  punii^  fliaxkcL  XT  nionuiu*iaij-  imu:  no:  1*1  nistzzmec 

Ix-  CiMBUf:  ^  suTvrt  ir  irccmzniiTL   ttisR  iKmr:  m  otasr  ^nkit.  xna:  Tftiw  «riL 
Ik-  umcl  wiuci  wil.  vyjtw^  Lut  prsai-sr  n"-»Trrr*-.  c'  janL  n  acroniaiic:  rnixr.  ok 
ciptt  t&a:  tut  EK»:nmiox  l*  u   i>L  constTucL  xx  xai'or  o:  un  nc* 


21.   Vi»rr:    iiK    i*c3Tn»j:'  «?    al    tat   zanraes:  art  ri^d   -aiii-  ont  cmnk 
jucntitKt.  will    crrtaxniA    Uk   urchiuiticn.    to:  *  xasuxioz  *'    o*  Xbc 
tiK'  ivripiua.  siurvr^  >iivmii.  m  iouul  tr  a^rm^  jq   cm.   **"-  amnwt. 
iiiiL  tfiu^  umiii..  u>iri..  ur  al    tm  Citixnb 

12  ■   \\  iiri  i.  L-iHinK  i>  acnzin.  a.-  ssminf:  a:  z.  ^rva  lusnr.  oar  &  xiaT|paDit 
it;  ira\clicu  hii:tiwa>  diu.  ruimiitj:  «.  cmarr  disLanct  n  «^""**-  pom.  a  sau* 
i*^  ll  14^)1  wa% .  Kit  iii!(iuiiLX  L"  u   in  nitsasunsL  xuour  iie  bxu  o'  xbs  iHXtt.  o'  tm 
iv!  4iiiiu|:  tilt  hij;li>\.i^    ui!t.  no*,  n  ..  sniupn:  Izss,   initssr  x'  x?  sDsa&caln  v   triinri 
r  1!k  NtiT.m   «>  luv  inxipu'K  aiM.  tir.  i»re*inni'iiaL  x.-  anaxns:  r  ^n^ 
tilt  ili.Ni.iiut  i>  ll  ;»t  nica>urrL.  11  «  straipn:  Ina:. 

liu:  V  iicrt  ..  -'w.'.  .  •  .at,^  l-  ijr>':r'ii*rL  a«    lijmsTxxif  nx  or  irvmim^  s.  ssn 
lait.x  vM   ..  s:rrun     1:   :;k  a:»>ni.^  i.y  i^zitrr  L-iTiirruIiixxf  :arv  sovci    dxstaxis  muc:  Jk 
nlca^uIr'i.  11  ,.  >:ra;pjr  iiiK  w.v.t-jz  ::it  -.st^eniiu^  iv  mt  nnr.fKiit  xttvuncacrtsk 

195  W«ier  Boimoariet  ant  Kcsniieicc  Iftwc^  — -  Aieanafrec  ims 
at  lilt  I  iiiicL-  >;atv.'  iuui.  >u''vrv-  w-rt  rxn  nr  uk  tuittww:  i»:  axiiixnxxif 
r!\-cr>  01::.  an  :;  :i.  >ni«  I'ounwian  inir*.  Tiir«  .-«— .trt  jct"  j-iuniux:ni{:  Hit 
::«  :rar.iw»iiii  .!u^-.t-->'.'.*;K»iir  wnuT  w^cn  ii«-t  n  titt  x:r»".  slts^  rt;«  im  .'■! 
I'U".  :iK  rra  .•v»:;:ii;a'^  ;•  :ik  .-•/mr*  »»:  :iit  siTcan  1:  iinr.  xicTpiiiit  axu.  Uu  ixnr  tc 
«.r-:..;;.;r^  iit|:i  v  .;;?■'  i,»-  ant  ,v  ^■rpr:all.»l.  r  xur^Tfai'tt.  Ix  mt  3t«  .'i; 
'.'.CiL.'  CiOj-'i.ic.   a^  >.iu'.K„i-»   l:iir.'  .li:  »'vii;:T-sn::    :.-  :.   Hit  v*»:-- s- ro^Ti 

2     -I  rjiir-.i.iiii^  mlk   ;«.'uiK;«i'if.'  >/\\ui...  Hit  inc:::iii-'Tri  iittss-  xr    iltt   r 
-■^  ■i*»fc'--a£«-*^   >u.'i  rXlr:■.^r.ln^  >■*  .Mi:_  irit  mr-iiiLKm  iiiitir  *a>ni:ii."m  a*  *%"*-" 
:.  -**«'  .  iu^t       ]  iii>  -UK  .i:x.  ..;';i;irr  i;  .:i:i  i.i:-  ;;ii,  1.  j*l  :iii:ir   r-nxiimf  nx 
.■'  wa-.rr       .-.i  r.\.-r;i:i.ii   v.  Hit  -i.ir  >  ::ii   ..I'.j.^viur 

£  "'cr  tr  ■.-'«.•.  >i.::>  i.>  u.u.'^t  Hit  ^L-;mi:r:  .r  nuut  umi  '  inejanp  xr  3tK 
*--■-■-  "t  ^ •''-*'-■' *  •'^•'  sii.u.*:  >.  ::*■  f  jt-:  -.i  :'-.i:i.T-ii:n  -  ::u  .1^*7:1^^  isii|r:tft  n: 
''^••^'-  ''.*::..ij:i  I"  '.lit  ii.ti:.  :i.i  >  u.-vi.r\-:  j?  uit  «xiiaJu:  r-TT^aas-i^inr  iius.  Ti« 
\^t^.ij..  >jjt  :».n::iL;a-if>  r.-t  ..   >.  rM-rnjt-:  sr   Si.-   1:    d'^nir    -tis   ic'v   **?<  loim^ 
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the  ahutling  Iracis  in  proportion  lo  their  oHeinol  (ronlages;  bul  if  Ihe  Icnglh  of  ihe 
new  Irontaije  it  ihc  dnirable  (hiiiK.  Ihcn  (he  new  line  of  fronlagt  K  lo  be  Savcii  to 
(he  orifjinal  (rods  possessing  mich  privileges,  in  due  proportion.  In  either  case  the 
extension  of  ihe  side  boundaries  will  iisuatl)r  involve  angles  at  Ihe  mcaodered  or 
arigiiul  water-line  nod  these  extensions  will,  in  gencrul.  tun  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  new  shore  line. 

4.  A  "bank  'of  a  stream  is   the  contbnous  line  where  vegetation  c 
"  shore  "  is  Ihe  exposed  ground  below  the  bank  line. 

9.  The  riiihts  of  ownership  extend  10  the  centre  lines  o(  non-navigable 
and  lakes,  bui  only  riparian  righis  oliiaJD  in   tlie  beds  of  navigable  stream*  o 
Ukes 

6.  Where  land  is  specifically  bounded  by  "the  bank."  or  "along  the  bank  "  of 
a  Mr«am  or  lake,  these  words  will  eiclude  all  ownership  of  tlie  bed  of  such  stream 
or  lake.     Whether  they  would  eiclutle  liparian  rights  also  would  depend  □ 
circumstances  of  the  C3»e  and  on  Ihc  understanding  of  the  panie 

In  computing  the  area  of  a  survey  ihe  terms  '■  from,"  "  to."  or  "  with  " 
bank  of  a  stream  mean  In  low  water  mark. 

7.  In  Ihc  case  of  meandered  river-banks  or  lak«-fninls  on  rhe  U 
land  surveys,  the  computed  i>f«iis  included  only  up  to  the  meandered  I 
tide  of  that  beloi^  to  the  tract  by  a  natural  right.  Hence  in  any  subs 
of  the  tract  ihe  area  should  only  be  computed  10  the  meandered  line  un 
veyancc  specifically  calls  (or an  cilension  "  to"  or  "along"  the  shore  or  bank,  it 
which  c«se  the  area  would  be  computed  to  tow  water  mark,  as  above  stated. 

8.  Similarly,  when  an  area  is  to  be  laid  off  from  a  tract  bounded  in  pan  by  a 
meandered  line,  this  area  should  be  computed  only  up  to  the  mcandctcd  line  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated. 

9.  Islands  in  streams  unsurveyeil  by  the  United  Statei  and  unappropriated 
belong  to  the  abutting  land  on  that  side  of  the^/mx  aqtut  or  the  central  thread  of 
Ihe  low  water  channel  on  which  Ihe  island  It.lclf  lies. 

196.  Surplu*   and    D^ciency.*  — i.    Snrplus  ur  dehciency,  cither  of  1! 
lances  or  of  areas,  doe^  not  invalidate  a  conveyance. 

3.  In  the  case  o(  contiguous  tracts  where  no  monuments  were  established,  « 
where  they  have  been  lost,  the  purchasers  receive  Ibcir  full  measure  of  ground,  in 
the  order  of  purchase  from  the  original  owner,  the  last  purchaser  receiving  the 
snqdus  or  losing  the  deficiency. 

In  the  case  of  city  lots,  sold  by  number,  any  surplus  or  deficiency  found  on  Ihc 
ground  should  be  divided  proportionally  among  all  the  loll  affected,  but  a  sail  for 
•  proportionate  part  of  the  lur|ilus  would  probably  not  hold,  and  in  ci.k  of  defi- 
ciency, if  all  but  the  last  purchaser  should  lake  his  full  ponlon,  Ihe  last  man  would 
ptohably  have  lo  content  himself  with  the  ccmainder,  and  pay  iot  only  so  much  a* 


earn*  M^^H 
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EXAMPLES. 

I.  Compute  the  area,  plot  the  survey,  and  determine  error  of  closure  from  the 
following  field-notes  : 


Station. 

Bearingr. 

Distance. 

A 

S.  46i'  E. 

ao.oocb. 

B 

S.  74i    E. 

30.95 

C 

N.  33i   E. 

18.80 

D 

N.  56     W. 

27.60 

E 

W. 

21.25 

F 

S.  5  If  W. 

13.80 

Answer  \  ^~  =  "*»<•'*  ±  «"^ 

(  Error  of  closure  =  i  in  20i. 


This  being  a  compass-survey,  the  errors  in  latitude  and  departure  must  be 
distributed  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  the  courses,  regardless  of  their  bear- 
ings, or  according  to  Rule  i,  p.  200.  If  the  errors  in  the  bearings  (or  deflection 
angles)  had  been  very  small  as  compared  with  the  errors  in  measuring  the  dis- 
tances, as  is  the  case  when  the  deflection  angles  are  measured  with  a  transit, 
then  Rule  3,  p.  201,  should  have  been  used. 

2.  I'ind  the  area  and  error  of  closure  from  the  following  Beld-notes  : 


Sution. 

Bearing. 

Disuoce. 

A 

E. 

130  rods. 

B 

N.    8"  E. 

137 

C 

N.  81    W. 

186 

D 

S. 

54 

E 

S.  36   W. 

125 

F 

S.  45    E. 

89 

G 

N.  40   E. 

70 
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What  would  be  the  resulting  difference  in  area  from  the  use  of  Rules  1  and  3  ? 

3.  In  Example  i,  suppose  the  length  and  bearing  of  the  first  course  were 
unknown.     Let  these  be  found  as  in  Case  I.,  Art.  186. 

4.  Suppose  the  length  of  course  A  and  bearing  of  B  are  unknown  in  same 
example.     Compute  by  Case  II. 

5.  Let  the  first  two  bearings  be  unknown.     Compute  them  by  Case  III. 

6.  Let  the  lengths  of  the  first  two  courses  be  unknown.  Find  them  by  Case 
IV. 

7.  Let  it  be  required  to  cut  off  twenty-five  acres  from  the  west  end  of  the 
tract  given  in  Example  i  by  a  line  passing  through  a  point  on  the  course  ^C  at  a 
distance  of  ten  chains  from  B.  Find  the  length  and  bearing  of  the  division-line 
and  the  other  intersecting  point  on  the  boundary. 

8.  Let  it  be  required  to  divide  the  tract  given  in  Example  i  into  three  equal 
portions  by  north  and  south  lines.  Find  the  length  and  points  of  intersection  of 
such  lines  with  the  boundary -lines. 

9.  Compute  the  coordinates  of  the  comers  of  the  tract  given  in  Example  i, 
taken  wihi  reference  to  a  point  35  chains  directly  south  of  A,  and  then  compute 
the  area  of  the  tract  from  these  coordinates  by  the  formula  given  in  Example  I. 
This  area  should,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  any  other  method 
where  the  same  balanced  latitudes  and  departures  are  u;>ed. 

10.  An  irregular  tract  of  land  has  a  straight  line  run  through  it  and  rectangular 
offsets  taken  to  the  boundary.  Find  the  area  of  the  tract  from  the  following 
notes  : 


Distance. 

Width. 

ch. 

ch. 

0 

2.35 

ID 

8.42 

14 

12.60 

20 

11.38 

25 

10.75 

28 

6.15 

30.50 

0.00 

Is  it  significant  whether  or  not  this  tract  lies  on  both  sides  or  wholly  on  one 
fide  of  the  base-line  ? 

II.  Compute  the  area  of  the  tract  of  which  the  following  are  the  field-notes. 
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The  rectangular  offsets  are  taken  on  both  sides  of  a  straight  axial  line,  R  signify^ 
ing  right  and  L  left. 


Disumces. 

Side. 

Width  or 

Leoeth  of 

O&et. 

Disuncet. 

Side. 

Width  or 

Length  of 

O&eL 

ch. 

ch. 

ch. 

ch. 

0 

R 

4.23 

18 

R 

15.80 

0 

L 

0.00 

20 

L 

5.00 

5 

R 

7.16 

25 

R 

12.20 

7.50 

L 

3.45 

30 

L 

2.62 

10 

R 

12.68 

30 

R 

6.48 

10 

L 

6.00 

30 

L 

0.00 

12 

R 

10.75 

CHAPTER  VIII. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  SURVEYING  BY  THE  TRANSIT  AND 
STADIA.* 


197.  A  Topographical  Survey  is  such  a  one  as  gives  notjfl 
only  the  geographical  positions  of  points  and  objects  on  the  , 
surface  of  the  ground,  but  also  furnishes  the  data  from  which  , 
the  character  of  the  surface  may  be  delineated  with  respect  to  |l 
the  relative  elevations  or  depressions,  f 

198,  There  are  three  general  methods  of  making  such  a  ,1 
survey. 

First,  with  a  compass  (or  transit)  and  chain,  to  determine 
geographical  position,  and  with  a  level  for  obtaining  relative 
elevations. 

Second,  with  a  plane-table,  either  with  or  without  stadia* 
rods. 

Third,  with  a  transit  instrument  and  stadia  rods. 

The  first  method  is  very  laborious,  slow,  and  expensive.  It 
is  therefore  not  adapted  to  large  areas.  The  second  method 
has  been  more  extensively  used  for  this  purpose  than  any  , 
other.  The  use  of  the  plane-table  is  fully  described  in  Chap- 
ter V.  This  method  is  giving  place,  however,  to  the  third, 
which  has  been  in  use  in  America  since  about  1864,  when  it 
was  officially  adopted  on  the  United  States  Lake  Survey.  ^ 
The  system  was  first  used  in  Italy  about  1820.  In  what  foU  i 
lows,  the  third  method  will  alone  be  described. 

'The  word  "  Had  I  a"  b  Iralian  and  nas  originally  usrd  ta  ilcsigniitc  the 
red  used  by  the  Foventnr  of  ihe  meihod.  It  \%  now  loo  firmly  Fsinblished  rn 
be  chuised.  On  the  U.  S.  Coiai  and  Geodetic  Survey  ihc  word  ■'  telemetec" 
is  uted  in  \Aart  of  "  cudla."  but  ihli,  which  very  properly  means  tliiUiirt-mtai- 
unr.  has  be«n  appropriated  lor  other  appliance*  used  for  mranting  at  a  Ml- 
f»tut.  as  lemptrature.  for  eumpk.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  "  lUdla"  . 
ft  the  beUer  word  W  use. 

t  See  also  Appendix  G. 
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199.  The  Principle  of  the  location  of  points  by  the  transit 
and  stadia,  both  horizontally  and  vertically,  is  that  of  polar 
coordinates.  That  is.  the  location  of  the  point  ge<^^phically 
is  by  obtaining  its  angular  direction  from  the  meridian  through 
the  instrument,  which  is  read  on  the  limb  of  the  transit,  and 
Its  distance  from  the  instrument,  which  is  read  through  the 
telescope  on  the  stadia-rod  which  is  held  at  the  point.  This 
distance  is  found  by  observing  what  portion  of  the  image  of 
the  graduated  rod  is  included  bet^'een  certain  cross-hairs  in  the 
telescope.  The  farther  the  rod  is  from  the  instrument,  the 
greater  is  the  portion  of  tlie  rod*s  image  which  faUs  between 
the  cross-wires. 

For  elevation,  the  vertical  angle  is  read  on  the  vertical  circle 
of  the  transit,  when  the  telescope  is  directed  to^-ards  a  point 
of  the  stadia-rod  as  far  from  the  ground  as  the  telescope  is 
above  the  stake  over  which  it  is  set.  The  tangent  of  this 
angle  of  ele\'ation.  or  depression,  into  the  given  horizontal  dis- 
tance is  the  amount  by  which  the  point  is  abo\*e  or  below  the 
instrument  station. 

In  this  way.  both  the  chain  and  levelling-instrument  are  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  slow  and  laborious  processes  of  chaining 
over  bad  ground,  and  levelling  up  and  down  hilL  are  avoided. 
The  horizontal  distances  are  obtained  as  welU  in  general,  as 
by  the  chain:  and  the  levelling  may  be  done  within  a  few 
tenths  of  a  foot  to  the  mile  which  is  amply  sufKcient  for  topo- 
graphical purposes. 

THEORY   OF  ST.\DL\  MEASUREMENTS.* 

2O0l  Fundamental  Relations. — In  Fig.  61  let  LS  be  any 

.ens*  or  combination  of  lenses,  used  for  the  object-glass  of  a 

telescope, 


*  For  X  goixi  *3c<<TipCioa  of  .\  New  Pnsaxatic  Stadia  see  ^  V«^.  .^f  j:jy.  ^i^-  Sm:'s^ 
TcL  X3L,  p.  43  tJaE..  i5^\.  One  half  oi  the  telesoT^e  c6ie<tiTe  s*  coiTteU  with 
a  praa  vhsdb  c^c^es  tvo  poctioBs  of  tlie  i\>i«  rtTS  tnHM  rnKkk  £<««  a  fe\c«i  aa^ie 
ac  rhe  obwctire,  to  oxnode  xm  tbe  im^^.  as  io  a  scxiaM«  iIms  depesMif  vitk  tkr 
■Kof 
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Let  A^B^  be  a  portion  of  the  object  (in  this  case  the  stadia- 
rod),  and  let  A^B^  be  its  image.  The  point  of  the  object  A^  has 
its  image  formed  at  Ay,,  and  so  with  B^  and  By 

Let  ^be  the  position  of  the  image  for  parallel  rays,  or  foi 
an  object  an  infinite  distance  away  ;  and  let  C  be  the  centre  d" 


the  instrument,  or  the  intersection  of  the  plumb-line,  extenda 

with  the  axis  of  the  telescope. 

Let  £,  and  £",  be   the  "principal   points,"*  and  let  1 

distance  FE,  =  f  (focal  length), 

IE,  =  f'\,      .  ,    ., 

Q£   _y  \  (conjugate  foci), 

A,B,  =  (  (for  image,  intercepted  portionX 
A^,  =  s  (for  stadia,  intercepted  portion). 
Then,  since  A,£,  is  parallel  to  A^,,  and  £,£,  is  parallel  t 
B^^  we  have 

A,B,-AM,::  IJi,:OE,. 


Also,  from  the  law  of  lenses  we  have 


(■)! 


*  As  oplict  is  Rencrall)'  Uufthl  in  the  English  Icxt  booki.  E,  and  E,  i 
nittle  (o  coincide  in  ■  polnl  bI  or  near  ihc  cenlre  o(  ihe  leiu;  «nil  this  a  call 
the  "opllcal  cenire,"  The  "principal  point*"  of  Ihe  ortlinary  objective  ( 
Inilde  the  anifaces  of  Ihe  teni,  btil  they  never  coincid*.  Th«  ordlnaTy  ibcofjr-  1 
k  •uAdenlly  approximaie  lor  the  develnpireot  of  sudi*  formuin  bat  it  airM  1 
o  make  the  condilions  (isid,  and  It  1*  equally  aimpk. 
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/."'jry •  •  <^> 

On  these  two  equations  rests  the  whole  theory  of  stadia 
measurements. 

Since  the  distance  FE^  =/=  focal  distance,  is  a  constant 
for  any  lens  of  fixed  combination  of  lenses,  we  see  from  equa- 
tion (2)  that  if  the  object  P  approaches  the  lens  the  distance 
f^  is  diminished,  and  therefore  /,  must  be  increased ;  that  is, 
the  image  recedes  farther  from  the  lens  as  the  object  ap- 
proaches it,  and  vice  versa. 

If  the  extreme  wires  in  the  reticule  of  the  telescope  be  sup- 
posed to  be  placed  at  A^  and  j5,  in  the  figure,  then  Afifi^  is 
the  visual  angle  which  is  equal  to  A^^B^.  But  as  the  image 
changes  its  distance  from  the  objective  as  the  object  is  nearer 
to  or  farther  from  the  instrument,  so  the  reticule  is  moved 
back  and  forth,*  for  it  must  always  be  in  the  plane  of  the 
image.  Therefore  /£,  =/,  is  a  variable  quantity,  while  A^B^ 
is  constant  for  fixed  wires.  Therefore  the  visual  angles  at  E^ 
and  E^  are  variable. 

If  these  angles  were  constant,  the  space  intercepted  on  the 
rod,  and  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  objective,  would  be  in 
constant  ratio.  Since  this  is  not  true,  we  must  find  the  rela- 
tion that  does  exist  between  the  distance  Efi  and  the  space 
intercepted  on  the  rod,  A^B^, 

From  equation  (i)  we  have 

I  _  s 


/      X  1  *  * 

but  from  equation  (2)       -  =  -—-. 

j\      J      J\ 


*  If  the  objective  is  moved  in  focusing  it  does  oot  appreciably  affect  these 
relations. 
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■     (3)1 


that  is,  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  objective  is  equal  to  I 
the  intercepted  space  in  the  rod  multiplied  by  the  constant  I 

ratio -.,  plus  the  constant  /,  where/is  the  focal  length  of  the 

objective,  and  i  k  the  distance  between  extreme  wires.  U 
the  distance  between  the  extreme  wires  be  made  O.oi  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  objective,  then  the  distance  of  the  stadia- 
rod  from  the  objective  (rigidly  from  £,)  is  a  hundred  times  the 
intercepted  space  on  the  rod,  plus  the  focal  length  of  the  ob-  ' 
jcctivc. 

Again,  if  a  base  be  measured  in  front  of  the  instrument, 
with  its  initial  point  a  distance  f  in  front  of  the  object-glass  of  ' 
the  telescope,  then  the  rod  may  be  held  at  any  point  on  this 
base-line,  and  its  distance  from  the  initial  point,  and  the  space 
intercepted  by  (he  extreme  '.fires,  luUl  be  in  constant  ratio. 

The  lines  A^  and  5^'  in  Fig.  6i  show  ihis  relation,  for 
they  are  the  lines  defining  the  space  on  the  rod  which  is  inter- 
cepted by  the  extreme  wires  as  the  rod  moves  back  and  forth. 
Evidently  the  rod  cannot  approach  so  near  as  F,  for  then  the 
image  would  be  at  an  infinite  distance  behind  the  lens.  Usu- 
ally the  extreme  position  of  reticule  docs  not  correspond  to 
a  position  of  rod  ncircr  than  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any  motion  of  the  eyepiece, 
with  reference  to  the  image  and  wires,  is  only  made  to  accom- 
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modate  different  eyes,  and  has  no  effect  in  changing  the  rela- 
tion of  wire  interval  and  image.  The  eye-piece  is  simply  a 
magnifier  with  which  to  view  the  image  and  wires,  but  in  all 
erecting- instruments  it  also  reinverts  the  image  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  upright.  The  effect  of  the  eye-piece  has  no  place  in 
the  discussion  of  stadia  formula:. 

If  the  distance  of  the  stadia  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the 
centre  of  the  instrument,  which  it  usually  is,  and  if  this  dis- 
tance =  dy  and  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument 
to  the  objective  {JCE^  in  Fig.  6i)  =  r,  then  we  have,  from  (3), 

rf=/.  +  ^  =  ,-^+/+^. (4) 

Since/,  1,  and  c  are  constant  for  any  instrument,  we  may 
measure  /  and  c  directly,  and  then  find  the  value  of  %  by  a 
single  observation.     Proceed  as  follows: 

1st.  Measure  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instru- 
ment (intersection  of  plumb-line  with  telescope)  to  the  objec- 
tive, and  call  this  c, 

2d.  Focus  the  instrument  on  a  distant  point,  preferably  tl{e 
moon  or  a  star,  and  measure  the  distance  from  the  plane  of 
the  cross-wire  to  the  objective,  and  call  this/. 

3d.  Set  up  the  instrument,  and  measure  the  distance  /-{-  c 
forward  from  the  plumb-line,  and  set  a  mark.  From  this  mark 
as  an  initial  point,  measure  off  any  convenient  base,  as  400  feet. 

4th.  Hold  the  rod  at  the  end  of  this  base,  and  measure  the 
space  intercepted  by  the  extreme  wires.  If  we  call  the  length 
of  this  base  b,  and  the  distance  intercepted  x,  then  we  have, 
from  equation  (3), 

o"-  ^^\f-    •  •• (5) 
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Here  we  have  the  value  of  i  m  terms  of  known  quantities. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  set  the  wires  at  such  a  distance  apart  I 

that  T  will  be  a  given  ratio,  as  ■^.  then  /'  must  equal  0.01/.     It 

is  possible  to  set  the  wires  by  this  means  to  any  scale,  so  that 
a  rod  of  given  length  may  read  any  desired  maximum  distance. 

If  it  is  desired  that—  should  be  determined  with  great  ac«l 

curacy  for  a  given  instrument,  with  wires  already  set,  so  as  to  ^ 
have  a  coefficient  of  reduction  for  distance,  for  readings  on  a 
rod  graduated  to  (eet  and  tenths,  for  instance,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Make  two  sets  of  observations  for  distance  and  intercepted 
interval.  The  distances  should  diiTer  widely,  as  50  feet  and 
500  feet,  or  100  feet  and  1000  feet,  according  to  the  length  of 
rod  used.  The  shorter  distance  should  not  be  less  than  50  feet, 
and  the  longer  one  not  more  than  lOOO  feet  with  the  most 
favorable  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  The  distances  are  to 
oe  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  Make  several 
careful  determinations  of  the  wire  interval  at  each  position  of 
the  rod.  and  take  the  mean  of  all  the  results  at  each  distance, 
and  call  that  the  wire  interval,  s.  for  that  distance,  d.  We  then 
bave  two  equations  and  two  unknown  quantities,  these  latter 


being  —  and  (/"+  c)  in  the  formula,  equation  (4), 


_/ 


7« +  (/+')• 


J 


Here  the  d  and  s  are  observed,  and  -  and  {/-|-  c)  are  found, 

Knowing  these,  a  table  could  be  prepared  giving  values  of  d 
for  any  tabular  value  of  s  for  that  instrument. 

This  applies  to  the  reading  of  distances  from  levelling-rods^  J 
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Some  engineers  prefer,  in  this  case,  to  observe  the  wire 
interval  for  various  measured  distances,  from  the  shortest  to 
the  longCHt,  to  be  read  in  practice,  and  prepare  a  table  by  inter- 
polation. If  the  observed  positions  are  sufficiently  numerous, 
thin  method  should  give  identical  results  with  those  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  formula.  The  two  methods  may  be  used  to 
check  each  other. 

From  equation  (4)  wc  sec  that  the  distance  of  the  rod  from 

the  centre  of  the  instrument  is  a  constant  ratio  Kj  times  the 

intercepted  space  on  the  rod,  plus  a  constant  (/+r). 

If  diai^rams  or  designs  be  drawn  on  the  stadia-rod  to  the 
>  • 

scale  ...  or  so  that  10  X  ^  yards  on  the  rod  would  correspond 

to  10  yards  in  distance,  and  if  the  rod  were  decorated  with 
symbols  of  this  size,  then  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the 
lnHtrun>ont  could  bo  read  at  once  by  noting  how  many  symbols 
wore  inlorcoptod  between  the  wires.  To  this  distance  must 
then  bo  added  the  small  distance  (/+  r).  which  is  from  10  to 
10  inches  in  ortlinary  field-transits.  On  all  side-readings,  taken 
only  to  liHMto  points  on  a  map.  this  correction  need  not  be 
added,  as  one  foot  is  far  within  the  possibilites  of  plotting. 

10X«  On  the  Government  Surveys  the  base  is  usually 
n\oasuied />4»Mr  ti^  etfffrt  «•/  fit  imtrmmtm/.  and  its  length  is 
taken  as  about  a  mean  of  those  which  the  stadia  is  intended  to 
n^easuie.  and  the  symbols  scalcii  by  this  reading.  Then,  of 
vvuise.  the  distance  rcatl  is  aU'ays  in  error  by  a  small  amount, 
exvrpt  \\hen  it  is  the  s^ime  as  the  base  for  which  it  was  gradu* 
atovi.  hVr  aU  shorter  viistances  the  reading  is  too  small,  ana 
tor  al^  iTf^ater  virstauct^  the  rx\Kling  is  too  large.  Sometime^ 
scxxral  vi:*!er^!^:  *eri:ths  ot  Kise  anc  taken,  as  40a  6co.  and 
SvV  ;ec:.  aV,  "rv'^tu  c^rrttr^  ot  ins:r\iment.  ard  a  mean  \*alue  ot 
\xt:v  !rK:<rr\a*.  use\i  tor  givir^g  the  scale  for  the  otagrxms.  This 
is  x>rac:i:valiv  the  san^.e  as  the  v^her,  for  in  cttlier  case  the  scite 
fc  v\>rrv>:t  tvxr  but  a  sin<ve  distactoe. 
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The  correction  to  any  reading  on  a  stadia  so  graduated,  in 
order  to  give  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument,  is 

^=(^+/)(i-|). (6) 

where  K  =  correction,  in  feet ; 

B  =  distance  read  on  stadia,  in  feet ; 
B'  =  length  of  base,  in  feet,  for  which  the  stadia  was 
graduated. 
If  B'  =  1000  feet,  B=  100  feet,  and  c  +/=  i-5  feet,  then 

^=  i-5(i-TWr)  =  +  1-35  feet. 
If  B  had  been  2000  feet,  then 

J^=  i-S  (I  -  HU)  =  -  1.5  feet 

These  corrections  are  not  usually  applied. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  scale  for  graduating 

the  rod  is  to  measure  the  base  from  the  plumb-line,  as  above, 

and  then,  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  lower  part  of  the  rod, 

find  the   intervals   that   correspond   to  various  distances,  as 

100  feet,  200  feet,  300  feet,  etc.,  and  mark  these  on  the  board, 

always  keeping  the  lower  wire  on  the  fixed,  initial  point  of  the 

rod.     Then  each   100-foot  space  is  subdivided  into  ten  equal 

parts,  or  symbols  ;  so  that,  in  reading  the  rod  afterwards,  if  the 

lower  wire  is  always  set  on  the  initial  point,  the  reading  always 

gives  the  correct  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  instrument. 

The  objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  initial  point  on 
the  rod  cannot  always  be  seen,  on  account  of  obstructions.  It 
is  also  desirable  to  avoid  reading  either  wire  near  the  ground, 
on  account  of  excessive  refraction  there. 
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203.  Graduation  of  Rod   to   Eliminate   the   Effects   of 
Differential    Refraction.— Mr.    L.    S.    Smith,    C.    £.,   has 


shown*  that  the  effect  of  refraction  is  much  greater  near 
the  ground  than  it  is  a  few  feet  up,  and  also  that  it  is 


greater  in   the  middle  of  the  day  than  it  is  mornings  and 
cvcnin|;s.       If     the    stadia    rod    be    graduated    for    average 


*S««  BmUtlin  tf  tkt  Univtrtity  tf  WiKtmtin.  EnEuieering  Series,  Ttd.  i..  No. 
tB93,     Abo  Emginttrimt  Nrmt,  vol.  uiiii.,  p.  3^. 
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:onditions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  distances  read  on 
the  rod  are  too  large  in  the  morning  and  evening  hours, 
and  too  small  in  the  hours  from  9  A.  M.  to  2  P.  M.  This 
is  shown  in  Fig.  61  n.  In  Fig.  61^  the  rapid  change  in  the 
refraction  is  indicated  as  the  line  of  sight  approaches  the 
ground.  In  both  of  these  figures  the  metre  is  the  unit  of 
measure. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Smith's  elaborate  experiments, 
the  following  rules  for  graduating  (or  standardizing)  a 
stadia  rod,  become  imperative.  These  rules  apply  to  any 
or  all  the  methods  of  graduating  described  in  the  previous 
article. 

1.  Determine  tke  wire  interval  for  various  distances  over 
ttverage  ground  and  for  all  working  hours  of  the  average 
day. 

2.  For  a  radical  change  of  field  or  season  (onditions,  redeter- 
mine the  wire  interval,  and  let  this  redetermination  cover  all 
working  hours,  of  tke  average  clear-cloudy  day. 

3.  //  is  best  to  avoid  reading  the  lower  cross-wire  near  the 
ground^  either  in  the  intert>al  ditcrmination  or  oh  the  field 
work,  but  the  interval  determination  readings  should  agree  in 
this  respect  with  tlie  ax'trage  field  practice. 

If  stadia  rods  be  graduated,  or  standardized,  in  this  way, 
the -accuracy  attainable  will  be  considerably  increased.  The 
Importance  of  this  matter  had  not  been  fully  understood  pre- 
vious lo  Mr.  Smith's  experiments. 

203,  Adaptatioa  of  Formulz   to  Inclined  Sights.^The 

discussion  given  in  Art.  300  Is  applicable  to  horizontal  sights 

only. 

ir  the  rod  be  held  on  the  top  of  a  hitl,  and  the  telescope 
inted  towards  it,  the  reading  oh  the  rod  ^i\V  ^vtc  ^cXvM^ut 
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distance  from  instrument  to  voA^  provided  the  rod  be  held  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  of  sight.  As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
do  this,  let  the  rod  be  held  vertical  in  all  cases.  When  the 
line  of  sight  is  inclined  to  the  rod,  the  space  intercepted  is 


Fic.  63. 


increased  in  the  ratio  of  I  to  the  cos  of  the  angle  with  the 
horizon. 

Thus,  the  space  AB'  (Fig.  62)  for  the  rod  perpendicular 
to  the  line  of  sight  becomes  AB  for  the  rod  vertical  But 
A'B'  =  AB cos  v."" 

l.Qt  A'B'  —  r\  the  reading  on  the  stadia  for  perpendicular 
position ;  and 

Let  AB  =  r,  the  actual  reading  obtained  for  a  vertical 
position. 

Then  r'  =^  r  cos  v. 

But  in  equation  (4)  we  have  -r,  ^  =  r',  and  therefore  r'  -]-  c 


*  This  assumes  that  A'B*  is  perpendicular  to  CB  and  CA,  which  it  is  practi- 
cally, since  the  angle  ACO^  is  so  very  small,  tittially  about  15'. 
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+  y  is  the  distance  C0'\  whereas  the  distance  on  the  horizon- 
tal, CO^  is  generally  desired,  and  for  this  we  have 

CO ^  d=-  CCy cosv=^  (r'  +  ^+/)cos  V 

=  r  cos'  V  +  (^  +/)  cos  V.    (7) 

This  is  the  equation  for  reducing  all  readings  on  the  stadia 
to  the  corresponding  horizontal  distances. 

The  vertical  distance  of  (y  above  O  is  equal  to.  CO'  sin  V. 

But  CO"  =  r^+f+  c=^r  cosv+f+c, 

hence 

00'  =.  h  =  r  cos  t/sin  v  +  (/+  c)  sin  v 

=  ir  sin  2v  +  (/+  ^)  sin  v.    (8) 

Equation  (8)  is  used  for  finding  the  elevation  of  the  point 
on  which  the  stadia  is  held  above  or  below  the  instrument  sta- 
tion. 

204.  Table  V.*gives  the  values  d  and  k  computed  from 
these  formulae  for  a  stadia  reading  of  100  feet  (or  metres,  or 
yards),  with  varying  angles  up  to  30**. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  second  term  In  the  right  member 
of  equations  (7)  and  (8)  is  always  small,  and  its  value  depends 
on  the  instrument  used.  The  values  of  this  term  are  taken 
out  separately  in  the  table ;  and  three  sets  of  values  are  given 
of(r+/)» — viz..  0.75  feet,  i.oo  feet,  and  1.25  feet.  If  the 
work  does  not  require  great  accuracy,  these  small  corrections 
may  be  omitted. 

The  use  of  the  table  directly  involves  a  multiplication  for 

*  See  also  Colby's  Slide  Rule,  p.  265. 
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every  result  obtained.     Thus,  if  the  stadia  reads  460  feet,  the 
angle  of  inclination  6**  20',  and  we  have/-!-^  =  '  ^o^t>  then 

d  =  4.60  X  98.78  +  0.99  =  455.4  feet, 
and  k  ±=  4.60  X  10.96  +  0.1 1  =  50.53  feet. 

The  table  is  not  generally  used  for  reductions  for  </ when  the 
angle  of  elevation  is  less  than  3  to  5  degrees.  When  v=  5° 
44^  this  reduction  amounts  to  just  one  per  cent.  When  an 
error  of  i  in  100  can  be  allowed,  then  the  reduction  to  the 
horizontal  would  not  be  used  under  6°.  If  the  second  terrh  in 
c  •\'  fh^  also  neglected,  these  two  errors  tend  to  compensate  ; 
and  if  c  '\-  fiox  the  instrument  used  is  i  foot,  and  both  these 
corrections  be  omitted,  they  do  exactly  compensate  when  the 

stadia  reading  is    lOO  feet,  vertical  angle  5^  44^ 


<« 
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1000 
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1°  46'. 

M 

a 

2000 

U 

1°  18'. 

Therefore  the  reduction  to  the  horizontal  need  never  be 
made  when  v  is  less  than  2°,  and  it  generally  may  be  neglected 
when  V  is  less  than  6®. 

In  obtaining  the  difference  of  elevation,  A,  the  term  in 
c  +y  may  be  omitted  for  all  angles  under  6°  if  errors  of  o.t 
foot  are  not  important.  For  elevations  on  the  main  line,  how- 
ever,, this  term  should  always  be  included. 

In  practice,  therefore,  the  tables  are  mostly  used  to  obtain 
the  difference  of  elevation  from  the  given  stadia  reading  and  * 
angle  of  elevation.  >       . 
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PORRo  S   TELESCOPE. 

204a.  The  Reading  Angle  with 
Vertex  at  the  Center  of  the  Instru- 
ment.— In  1823  Mr,  Porro,  a  Piedmoni- 
cse  officer,  and  afterwards  a  professor 
at  Milan,  invented  a  telescope  which 
brings  the  vertex  of  the  reading  angle. 
AJ^'B,.  Fig.  61,  to  the  center  of  the 
instrument,  and  50  gives  the  true  read- 
ing for  all  distances,  without  the  {i"  +  f\ 
correction,  which  must  always  be  ap- 
phed  with  the  ordinary  telescopes. 
Although  this  is  not  a  very  imj'ortant 
matter  in  stadia  work,  yet  because  of 
this  slight  correction,  or  source  of  error 
when  not  applied,  many  engineers  and 
surveyors  have  heretofore  decHnod  lo 
use  the  stadia  methods  at  all.  The 
great  advantages  of  these  methods  are 
coming  to  be  better  known,  however, 
and  soon  the  demand  for  Porro 's  tele- 
scope may  warrant  its  manufacture  for 
ordinary  transits.  It  is  not  now  (1.S90} 
made  anywhere  in  America.  This 
telescope  would  serve  as  well  for  all 
other  purposes,  and  although  really 
little  better  for  stadia  work,  it  removes 
an  objection  which  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  caused  the  stadia  methods 
to  be  generally  ignored. 

The  construction  of  the  telescope  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

The   lens   at    O   is    the    objective, 
having    a    longer    focal    length    than   - 
the    ordinary  objective.     At    P  is   an 
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auxiliary  lens,  by  means  of  which  all  pencils  of  rays  origi 
ing  on  the  reading-angle  lines,  CA,  or  CB„  are  brought  I 
focus  somewhere  on  the  parallel  lines  mA^  and  nB,.  rcspei 
ively.  In  the  figure  only  one  such  pencil  of  rays  is  showa^ 
which  emanates  from  B^  The  cross-wires  are  at  A^  and  B„  a. 
since  all  pencils  of  rays  originating  on  the  reading-angle  line! 
which  now  meet  <i[  the  center  of  the  instrument,  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  horizontal  lines  through  the  cross-wires,  it  follows 
that  the  intercepted  space  on  the  rod  is  always  proportional  to 
the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  ccnti.T  of  the  instrument. 

The  point  Ff  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  P,  its  focal 
length  being  much  smaller  than  that  of'  the  lens  0,  since  its 
principal  focus  is  at  a  considerable  distance  back  of  /*,  as  at 
FJ.  The  point  F„  is  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  of  O  in 
front,  and  is  the  point  where  the  reading  angle  has  its  vertex 
with  the  ordinary  telescope,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  points  C 
and  Ff  are  conjugate  foci  of  the  lens  O.  An  image  will  always 
be  formed  to  the  right  of  P,  even  for  an  object  nearer  to  the 
objective  than  F^.  The  movements  of  the  objective  (or  i 
piece)  for  focusing  at  difTcrent  distances  is  less  for  this  tele« 
scope  than  for  the  ordinary  telescope.  The  relative  positiQife 
of  the  lenses  0  and  P  is  fixed,  and  they  must  move  togetbf|| 
if  the  objective  is  moved  in  focusing. 

The  significance  of  the  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  tbi 
the  ray  of  light  which  traces  the  line  B^C,  the  limiting  line  fo( 
the  reading  angle,  traverses  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,/ 
and  hence  emerges  from  this  lens  along  the  horizontal  line^, 
nB,  on  which  the  cross-wire  is  placed.  The  lenses  0  and  Pare 
so  placed  that  the  point  Ff,  which  is  the  principal  focus  of  P, 
is  also  the  focus  of  0,  which  is  conjugate  with  the  point  C,  ths^ 
center  of  the  instrument.  Any  further  discussion  of 
theory  of  this  instrument  is  out  of  place  here  until  it  is  mai)||] 
factured  and  used  in  this  country.* 

*  For  the  matheinatical  discuision  of  thii  telescope  see  an  article  by  Ibe  autlM 
ID  En^iiuetiHS  Newi,  November  8,  iSgo. 
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205.  Reduction  Diagram.— Since  the  use  of  these  tables 
involves  a  multiplication  each  time,  and  since  a  table  for  vary- 
ing distances  and  angles  would  be  very  voluminous,  it  is  prefer- 
able to  take  out  the  elevations  from  a  diagram.  Such  a  diagram 
has  been  prepared,  to  be  used  in  place  of  the  table.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  both  coordinates  in  feet,  but  can  be  used  for  both 
coordinates  in  metres,  since  the  same  unit  is  used  for  both. 
It  will  only  be  ncccessary  to  re-number  the  divisions,  to  adaj 
it  to  the  new  scale. 

This  diagram  has  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  is 
arranged  to  give  distances  to  500  yards  or  metres,  or  1500  feet, 
with  elevations  to  50  feet.  For  longer  distances  or  higher 
elevations  for  a  single  pointing,  the  results  may  be  obtained 
from  the  table.  Elevations  arc  taken  off  from  the  diagram 
to  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot,  with  great  readiness ;  as  the 
smallest  spaces  are  2  millimetres  square,  and  these  correspond 
to  two-tenths  of  a  foot  in  elevation.  It  is  of  more  convenient 
use  than  extended  tables,  and  is  just  as  accurate  ;  the  nearest 
tenth  of  a  foot  being  quite  as  exact  as  one  is  warranted  II 
writing  elevations  when  obtained  in  this  manner. 

Corrections  to  the  distances  read  are  also   obtained   froi 
this  diagram  for  large  vertical  angles.* 

THE   rNSTRUMENTS. 

206.  The  Transit. — That  the  transit  may  be  best  adapts 
to  this  work,  there  are  certain  features  it  should  possei 
though  all  of  them  are  by  no  means  essential.  They  will  1 
named  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 

1st.  The  horizontal  limb  should  be  graduated  from  zero  t 
360",  preferably  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  hands 
of  a  watch. 

*  The  di>Kr>m  is  primed  on  heav*  lithographic  paper  ao  b j  04  inches,  (rooi   . 
•n  engraveii  jilate.  and  can  be  had  from  Ifae  publishen  of  Ihit  volume, 
to  cents,  post  paid.     See  al^o  Colby's  Slide  Rule.  p.  «6;. 
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2d.  The  instrument  should  have  a  vertical  circle  rigidly  at- 
tached  to  the  telescope  axis,  and  not  simply  an  arm  that  is 
fastened  by  a  clamp-screw,  and  which  reads  on  a  fixed  arc  be- 
low. So  much  depends  on  the  vertical  circle  holding  its  adjust 
ment  that  its  arrangement  should  be  the  best  possible.  Since 
the  telescope  is  not  transited,  the  vertical  circle  need  not  be 
complete. 

3d.  The  telescope  should  be  inverting,  for  two  reasons : 
firsts  in  order  to  dispense  with  two  of  the  lenses,  and  so  obtain 
a  better  definition  of  image;  a,nd,  secondy  that  the  objective 
may  have  a  longer  focal  length,  thus  giving  a  flatter  image  and 
a  less  distorted  field. 

4th.  The  stadia  wires  should  be  fixed  instead  of  adjustable, 
as  in  the  latter  case  they  are  not  stable  enough  to  be  reliable.  ■ 

5th.  The  bubbles  on  the  plate  of  the  instrument  should  be 
rather  delicate,  so  that  a  slight  change  in  level  may  become 
apparent.  They  should  also  hold  their  adjustments  well.  This 
is  very  important,  in  order  that  the  readings  of  the  vertical 
angles  may  be  reliable.  It  is  also  of  great  importance  in 
carrying  azimuth  where  the  stations  are  not  on  the  same  level. 

6th.  The  horizontal  circle  should  read  to  thirty  seconds  ; 
and  there  should  be  no  eccentricity,  so  that  one  vernier-read- 
ing shall  be  practically  as  good  as  two. 

7th.  The  instrument  (or  tripod)  should  have  an  adjustable 
centre,  for  convenience  of  setting  over  points. 

8th.  A  solar  attachment  to  the  telescope  will  be  found  very 
convenient.  In  most  regions  the  azimuth  can  be  checked  up 
by  the  reading  of  the  needle,  but  in  many  places  this  is  not 
reliable. 

207.  Setting  the  Cross-wires. — The  engineer  should  al- 
ways have  at  hand  a  spider's  cocoon  of  good  wires,  and  a  small 
bottle  of  -thick  shellac  varnish.  If  the  dry  shellac  is  carried  it 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol.  If  no  such  cocoon  is  at  hand  a 
spider  may  be  caught  and  made  to  spin  a  web.     The  small, 
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black,  out-door  spider  makes  a  good  web  for  stadia  purposes. 
A  new  wire  should  be  allowed  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  and  an 
old  one  should  be  steamed  to  make  it  more  elastic.  TIic 
wires  for  stadia-work  should  be  small,  round,  and  opaque. 
Some  wires  are  translucent,  and  some  are  flat  and  twisted  like 
an  auger-shank. 

Scratches  must  be  made  across  the  face  of  the  reticule 
where  the  wires  are  to  lie.  These  must  be  made  with  great 
care,  so  as  to  have  them  equally  spaced  from  the  middle  wire. 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  wire. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  extreme  wires  is  to  be  computed  by 
equation  (5)  for  any  desired  scale  on  the  rod. 

Take  a  piece  of  web  on  the  points  of  a  pair  of  dividers,  by 
wrapping  the  ends  several  times  about  the  points,  which  should 
be  separated  by  about  an  inch ;  stretch  the  wire,  by  spreading 
the  dividers,  as  much  as  it  will  bear;  and  lay  the  dividers 
across  the  reticule  in  such  a  way  that  the  web  comes  in  place. 
The  dividers  must  be  supported  underneath,  so  that  the  points 
will  drop  just  a  trifle  below  the  top  of  the  reticule;  otherwise 
they  would  break  the  web.  Move  the  dividers  until  the  web 
is  seen,  by  the  aid  of  a  magnify  in  g-glass  (the  cye-piccewill  do), 
to  be  in  exact  position.  Then  take  a  little  shellac  on  the  end 
of  a  small  stick  or  brush,  and  touch  the  reticule  over  the  web, 
being  careful  to  have  no  lateral  motion  in  the  movement. 
The  shellac  will  harden  in  a  few  minutes,  when  the  dividers 
may  be  removed.     Shellac  is  not  soluble  in  water. 

20S.  Graduating  tbe  Stadia-rod.— The  stadia-rod  is 
usually  a  board  one  inch  thick,  four  or  five  inches  wide,  and 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long.  Sometimes  this  is  stiffened  by  a 
piece  on  the  back.  To  graduate  the  rod.  it  is  necessary  to 
know  what  space  on  the  rod  corresponds  to  .-i  hundred  feet  (or 
yards,  or  metres)  in  distance.  Either  of  the  three  methods 
cited  on  pp.  230-1  may  be  used  for  doing  this,  but  thctirBt  isr 
recommended.    Thus,  measure  off  f -|-/in  front  of  theplui 
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line,  and  set  a  point.  From  this  point  measure  off  any  con- 
venient base,  as  200  yards,  on  level  ground,  and  hold  the  blank 
rod  (which  has  had  at  least  two  coats  of  white  paint),  at  the  end 
of  this  base-lirte.  Have  a  fixed  mark  or  target  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  rod,  on  which  the  upper  wire  is  set.  Have  an  assist- 
ant record  the  position  of  the  lower  wire  as  he  is  directed  by 
the  observer.  Some  sort  of  an  open  target  is  good  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  any  scheme  is  sufficient  that  will  enable  the  observer 
to  fix  the  position  of  the  extreme  wires  at  the  same  moment  with 
exactness.  This  work  should  be  done  when  there  is  no  wind, 
and  when  the  atmosphere  is  very  steady :  a  calm,  cloudy  day 
is  best.  Repeat  the  operation  until  the  number  of  results,  or 
their  accordance,  shows  that  the  mean  will  give  a  good  result. 
If  the  base  was  200  yards  long,  divide  this  space  into  two  equal 
parts,  then  each  of  these  parts  into  ten  smaller  parts,  and 
finally  each  small  space  into  five  equal  parts:  and  one  of 
these  last  divisions  represents  two  yards  in  distance.  Dia- 
grams are  then  to  be  constructed  on  this  scale,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  number  of  symbols  can  be  readify  estimated  at  the 
greatest  distance  at  which  the  rod  is  to  be  read.  The  individ- 
ual symbols  should  be  at  least  three  inches  across ;  so  that,  if 
one  of  these  is  to  represent  ten  units^  as  yards  or  metres,  then 
100  units  will  cover  2\  feet,  and  a  rod  14  feet  long  will  read  a 
distance  of  560  units  (yards  or  metres).  If  it  is  desired  to  read 
distances  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  the  rod  should  be 
graduated  to  read  to  yards  (or  five-foot  units,  or  metres) ;  but 
if  it  is  not  to  be  used  for  distances  over  500  to  1000  feet,  it 
might  be  graduated  to  read  to  feet.  This  question  must  be 
decided  before  the  wires  are  set,  and  then  they  must  be  spaced 
accoidingly. 

In  measuring  the  base,  care  should  be  taken  to  test  the 
chain  or  tape  carefully  by  some  standard. 

If  the  rod  is  to  be  graduated  to  read  to  teet,  of  course 
the  base  should  be  some  even  hundreds  of  feet,  as  60a 
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In  Fig.  63  are  shown  four  designs  for  stadia-rods  which 
have  been  long  in  use,  and  are  found  to  work  well.  They  are 
intended  to  be  all  in  black  on  a  white  ground.*  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  shortest  hnes  in  these  diagrams  all  cover  a 
space  of  two  UHits  on  the  rod.  In  diagrams  2  and  3  the  units 
are  either  y.irds  or  metres,  while  in  I  they  are  units  of  five 
feet  each.    In  diagram  4  the  units  are  of  two  feet  each.    The 
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successive  units  are  found  at  the  middles  and  limits  of  thea 
lines  and  spaces.  Wherever  the  wire  falls,  there  should  be  a 
while  ground  on  some  part  of  the  cross-section  ;  and  the  more 
white  ground  the  better,  provided  the  figures  are  distinct. 
The  black  paint  may  be  put  on  heavy,  so  that  one  coat  will  be 
.  sufficient. 

The  50  and  lOO-unit  marks  should  be  distinguished  by 
special  designs.  There  should  usually  be  at  least  two  boards 
with  each  instrument,  and  sometimes  three  and  four  are  needed. 
Of  course,  these  arc  all  duplicates.  Alter  the  unit  s<aU  is 
obtained,  or  the  space  on  the  rod  corresponding  to  a  hundredil 

'Some  eoginecn  prcler  red  on  the  loo-unit  Agiuiea. 
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units  in  distance,  these  lOO-unit  spaces  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  be  symmetrical  with  reference  to  the  ends  of  the  rod.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  later.  Having  determined  how  many 
lOO-unit  spaces  there  will  be  on  the  rod,  fix  the  position  of  the 
two  end  ico-unit  symbols  with  reference  to  this  symmetry,  and 
then  the  rod  is  subdivided  from  these  points. 

Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  have  the  angular  points  of 
the  diagrams  well  defined  and  in  position.  These  points  are 
on  the  lines  of  subdivision  of  the  rod. 

After  one  rod  is  subdivided,  the  others  of  that  set  may  be 
laid  alongside,  and  all  fastened  rigidly  together ;  and  then,  by 
means  of  a  try-square  or  T-square,  the  remaining  rods  may  be 
marked  off. 

The  wire  interval  should  be  tested  every  few  months  by 
remeasuring  a  base,  as  was  done  for  graduation,  and  reading 
the  rod  on  it,  to  see  if  this  shows  the  true  measured  distance. 
This  is  to  provide  against  a  possible  change  in  the  value  of  the 
wire  interval.  If  the  wires  are  stretched  reasonably  tight  when 
they  are  put  in,  they  seldom  change,  If  they  are  too  loose, 
they  swell  in  wet  weather,  and  may  sag  some.  The  reticule 
should  be  so  firm  that  the  variable  strain  on  the  adjusting- 
screws  will  not  distort  it  appreciably. 

If  the  wire  interval  is  found  to  have  changed,  either  the 
rods  must  be  regraduated,  or  else  a  correction  must  be  made 
to  all  readings  of  importance.  What  are  called  the  **  side 
shots,"  which  make  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  readings 
taken,  would  not  need  to  be  corrected. 

If  the  wires  are  adjustable,  any  unit  scale  may  be  chosen 
at  pleasure,  and  the  wires  adjusted  to  this  scale.  Then,  if  the 
intervals  change,  the  matter  is  corrected  by  adjusting  the 
wires.  The  adjustable  wires  are  generally  used  to  obtain  dis- 
tances from  levelling-rods,  where  it  is  desirable  that  each  foot 
on  the  rod  shall  correspond  to  a  hundred  feet  in  distance.  For 
the  ordinary  stadia-rods,  fixed  wires  are  preferable. 
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GENERAL  TOPOGRAI'niCAL   SURVEYtNG.* 

209.  The  Topography  of  a  region  includes  not  only  t 
character  and   geograpliical    distribution  of   the  surfacccow 
ing,   but    also   the  exact   configuration  of   that   surface  ^ 
reference  to  its  elevations  and  depressions.     Thus  any  poJn^ 
is  geographically  located  when   its  position  with  reference  t 
any  chosen  point  and  a  meridian  through  it  is  foi 
be  topographically  located  its  elevation  above  a  chosen  level 
surface  must  also  be  known.     A  topographical  survey  consists 
in  locating  by  means  of  three  coordinates  a  sufficient  number 
of  points  to  enable  the  intervening  surface  to  be  known  4^1 
inferred   from  these.     Evidently  the   points  chosen  should  b^| 
such  as  would   give  the  greatest  amount  of  information.     Kt\ 
for  geographical  outline,  the  comers,  tunis,  or  other  tritical 
paints  arc  chosen,  bo  {or  configuration  the  points  of  changes 
in  slope,  as  the  tops  of  ridges  and  bottoms  of  r;ivincs.  or  the 
brow   and   foot   of  a  hill,  are  chosen  as  giving  the  greatest 
information. 

2ia  Field-work.— Let  it  be  required  to  make  a  topo- 
graphical survey  of  either  a  small  tract,  a  continuous  shore- 
line, or  of  a  large  area,  for  the*  purpose  of  making  a  contour 
map. 

In  case  of  the  small  tract,  any  point  maybe  taken  as'l 
point  of  reference,  and  the  survey  referred  to  it  as  .in  origi 
In  case  of  an  extended  region,  a  series  of  points  should   be  ' 
determined  with  reference  to  each  other,  both  in  geographical 
position  and   in  elev.ation.     These  detcnnincd  points  should 
not  be  more  than  about  three  miles  apart.     The  points  of  ele- 
vation or  bench-marks  need  not  be  identical  with  those  fixed 
in  geographical  position.     These  last  .ire  best  determined  by  a 
system  of  triangulation.  and  arc  called  "  triangulation  stations."^ 
In  the  succeeding  discussion,  the  :>ymbol  A  will  be  used  I 
triangulation  siaiioH,  and  B.M.  for  bench-mark. 

*S<e  Appendix   Y  (or  AcM   mcibuJa  nicft  od  Uic  Mii%i>uppi  Kive 
■nd  (oat  note  p,  Ua. 
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First,  a  system  of  triangulation  points  is  established,  the 
angles  observed,  azimuths  and  distances  computed,  and  the 
stations  plotted  to  scale  on  the  sheet  which  is  to  contain  the 
map.  This  plotting  is  best  done,  for  small  areas,  by  comput 
ing  the  rectangular  coordinates  (latitudes  and  departures), 
and  plotting  them  from  fixed  lines  which  have  been  drawn 
upon  the  map,  accurately  dividing  it  into  squares  of  icxx)  or 
5CXX)  units  on  a  side.  They  may,  however,  be  plotted  directly 
from  the  polar  coordinates  (azimuth  and  distance)  as  given  by 
the  triangulation  reduction.  For  this  purpose,  the  sheet  on 
which  the  map  is  first  drawn,  called  t\\Q  field  sheet,  should  have 
a  protractor  circle  printed  upon  it,  about  twelve  inches  in  diam- 
eter. T\\csQ  protractor  sheets  of  drawing-paper  can  be  obtained 
of  most  dealers  in  drawing-materials,  or  the  protractor  circle 
may  Ite  printed  to  order  on  any  given  size  or  quality  of  paper.* 
These  protractor  circles  are  very  accurate,  and  are  graduated 
to  15'  of  arc.     Plotting  can  be  done  to  about  the  nearest  5'. 

Second,  a  line  of  levels  is  run,  leaving  B.M.*s  at  convenient 
points  whose  elevation  are  computed,  all  referred  to  a  com- 
mon datum.  If  the  A*s  are  not  also  B.M.*s,  then  a  B.M. 
should  be  left  in  the  near  vicinity  of  each  A.  This  is  not 
essential,  however. 

Third,  the  topographical  survey  is  then  made,  and  referred 
to,  or  hung  upon,  this  skeleton  system  of  A's  and  B.M.'s. 

The  topographical  party  should  consist  of  the  observer,  a 
recorder,  two  or  three  stadia-men,  and  as  many  axemen  as 
may  be  necessary,  generally  not  more  than  two. 

The  azimuth,  preferably  referred  to  the  true  meridian,  is 
known  for  every  line  joining  two  A*s,  as  well  as  the  length  of 
such  line. 

Set  up  the  transit  over  a  A,  and  set  the  horizontal  circle 


^'  Messrs.  Queen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  or  Blattner  &  Adam  of  St.  Louis,  can 
furnish  such  sheets. 
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(whicli   should   be  graduated  continuously  from  o"  to  560° 
the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch)  so  that  vernier  A  « 
read  the  same  as  the  azimuth  of  the  triangulation  line  by  wbie 
the  instrument  is  to   be  oriented.     Clamp  the  plates  in  th|ri 
position,  and  set  the  telescope  to  read  on  the  distant  A.     No^ 
clamp  the  instrument  below,  so  as  to  fix  tlie  horizontal  limb,~3 
and  unclamp  above.     The  azimutlis  of  the  triangulation  line 
are  generally  referred  to  the  south  point  as  the  zero,  and  ii 
small  systems  of  this  sort  the  forward  and  back  azimuths  ar 
taken  to  be   180°  apart.     When  the  instrument  has  been  % 
and  clamped,  all  subsequent  readings  taken  at  that  station  ad 
given  in  azimuth  by  the  readings  of  vernier  A  on  the  horiEOi 
tal   limb.     For  any  pointing;,  therefore,  the  reading   of   thiH 
vernier  gives  the  azimuth  of   the   point  referred   to  the 
meridian,  and  the  rod  reading  gives  the  distance  of  the  poinl 
from  the  instrument  station.     These  enable  tiie  point 
plotted   on  the  map.     To  draiv  the   contour  lines,  elevatiotH 
must  also  be  known. 

If  the  elevation  of  the  A  is  known,  measure  the  height  4 
instrument  (centre  of  telescope)  above  the  A  on  the  stadia.* 
soon  as  the  instrument  is  levelled  up  over  that  station, 
pose  this  comes  to  the  J!2unit  mark.  Write  in  the  note-bo^ 
as  a  part  of  the  general  heading  for  that  station.  "  Ht.  of  InsCi^ 
=  312."  Then,  for  all  readings  from  that  station  for  eleva- 
tions, bring  the  middle  horizontal  wire  to  the  212-unit  mark 
on  the  rod.  and  read  the  vertical  angle.  From  this  inclination 
and  distance,  the  height  of  the  point  above  or  below  the 
instrument  station  is  found.  If  the  rod  be  graduated  sym- 
metrically with  reference  to  the  two  ends,  one  need  not  be 
careful  always  to  keep  the  same  end  down,  and  so  errors  from 
this  cause  are  avoided. 

•Or.  if  prelftrnl.  «  K^hi  siafl.  about  five  feci  long.  in«y  be  curried  with  the 
inMrunieni  lot  this  [lurpase.  It  being  grkduntcd  the  snine  as  the  i(adi>  rods  tor 
tbif  initninient. 
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The  record  in  the  note-book  consists  of — 

1st.  A  Description  of  the  Point,  as,  "  N.E.  cor.  of  house," 
"intersec.  of  roads,*'  "top  of  bank,"  "C.P."  for  "  contour 
point,"  which  is  taken  only  to  assist  in  drawing  the  contours, 
*•  H  i6  "  for  "  stadia  station  i6,"  etc. 

2d.  Reading  of  Ver.  A. 

3d.  Distance, 

4th.  Vert,  Angle. 

These  four  columns  are  all  that  are  used  in  the  field. 
There  should  be  two  additional  columns  on  the  left-hand  page, 
for  reductions,  viz. : 

5th.  Difference  of  elevation,  corresponding  to  the  given 
vertical  angle  and  distance,  and  which  is  taken  from  a  table  or 
diagram. 

6th.  Elevation,  which  is  the  true  elevation  of  each  point 
referred  to  the  common  datum. 

The  right-hand  page  should  be  reserved  for  sketching. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  let  the  sketching  pro- 
ceed from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  page  ;  as  in  this  case 
the  recorder  can  have  his  book  properly  oriented  as  he  holds 
it  open  before  him,  and  looks  forward  along  the  line.  The 
notes  may  advance  from  top  to  bottom,  or  vice  versa,  as  de- 
sired. If  there  are  many  "side  shots"  from  each  instrument 
station,  one  page  will  not  usually  contain  the  notes  for  more 
than  two  stations,  and  sometimes  not  even  for  one. 

The  sketch  is  simply  to  aid  the  engineer  when  he  comes  to 
plot  the  work,  and  may  often  be  omitted  altogether.  One 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  impressing  the  characteristics  of 
a  landscape  on  his  memory  so  as  to  be  able  to.  interpret  his 
notes  almost  as  well  as  though  he  had  made  elaborate  sketches. 
For  beginners  the  sketches  should  be  made  with  care.  The 
observer  should  usually  make  his  own  sketches  and  plot  his 
own  work. 

After  the  instrument   is  oriented   over  a  station,  and  its 
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height  taken  on  the  stadia,  the  stadia-men  go  about  holdi 
the  rod^  at  all  points  which  are  to  be  plotted  on  ihi 
either  in  position  or  in  elevation,  or  both.  The  choice  of  poii 
depends  altogether  on  the  character  of  the  survej- :  but  sii 
a  single  holding  of  the  rod  gives  the  three  cofirdinates  of 
point  within  a  radius  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  is  evident 
method  is  complete,  and  that  all  necessary  infornialion 
thus  be  obtained.  For  very  long  sights,  the  partial  wire  in 
vals  (intervals  between  an  extreme  and  the  middle  wire)  i 
be  read  separately  on  the  stadia,  and  in  this  way  twice  as  gi 
a  distance  read  as  the  rod  was  designed  for.  The  limit 
good  reading  is,  however,  usually  determined  by  the  state 
the  atmosphere,  rather  than  by  the  length  of  the  rod.  Wl 
the  air  is  very  tremulous,  good  readings  cannot  be  made 
distances  greater  than  500  feet ;  while,  when  the  atmosph' 
is  very  steady,  a  half-mile  may  be  read  with  equal  facility. 

Before  the  instrument  is  removed  fiom  the  first  statiol 
the  forward  stadia-man  selects  a  suitable  site  for  the  next" 
instrument  station  (generally  called  stadia  station,  and  marked 
171,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  triangulation  station,  A),  and  drives 
a  peg  or  hub  at  this  point.  This  peg  is  to  be  nnarked  in  red 
chalk,  with  its  proper  number,  and  should  have  a  taller  mark- 
ing-stake driven  by  the  side  of  it.  The  peg  for  the  0  should 
be  large  enough  to  be  stable  :  for  it  must  serve  as  a  reference 
point,  both  in  position  and  elevation,  during  the  period  of  the 
survey.  It  is  often  desirable  to  start  a  branch  line,  or  to 
duplicate  some  portion  of  the  work,  with  one  of  these  statioi 
as  the  starting-point;  and,  since  each  El  is  determined, 
position  and  elevation,  with  reference  to  all  the  others,  01 
can  start  a  branch  line  from  one  of  these  as  readily  as  from 
A.  it  is  not  usually  neccssarj-  to  put  a  t;ick  in  the  top.  bi 
the  centre  may  be  taken  as  the  point  of  reference.  The  stadjj 
man  first  holds  his  stadia  carclully  over  the  centre  of  this  0, 
with   its  edge  tcwords  tit  instTummt,  so   as   to   enable   the 


to 
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olmrrvcr  to  get  a  more  accurate  setting  for  azimuth.  The 
nhnrrvcr  could  just  as  well  bisect  the  face  of  the  rod;  but,  if 
lirld  in  this  position,  the  centre  of  the  rod  may  not  be  so 
nearly  over  the  centre  of  the  peg  as  when  held  edgewise. 
'riuH  holding  of  the  rod  edgewise  for  azimuth  checks  the  care- 
IcMHness  of  the  stadia-man,  and  is  done  only  for  readings  on 
instrument  stations. 

At  a  signal  from  the  observer,  the  stadia  is  turned  with  its 
face  to  the  instrument,  and  the  observer  reads  the  distance  and 
vertical  angle. 

It  is  advisable,  in  good  work,  to  re-orient  and  relevel  the 
instrument  just  before  reading  to  the  forward  H.  The  transit 
is  very  apt  to  get  out  of  level  after  being  used  for  some  time, 
with  more  or  less  stepping  around  it,  and  the  limb  may  have 
shifted  slightly  on  the  axis,  both  of  which  might  be  so  slight 
as  to  make  no  material  difference  for  the  side  readings,  but 
which  would  be  important  in  the  continued  line  itself.  It  is 
best,  therefore,  to  level  up  again,  and  reset  on  the  back  station, 
before  reading  to  the  forward  one.  If  it  is  inconvenient  for 
the  rear  rodman  to  go  back  to  this  station  to  give  a  reading,  a 
visible  mark  should  be  left  there,  to  enable  the  observer  to 
reset  upon  it  for  azimuth,  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  distance 
and  vertical  angle  again. 

When  the  instrument  is  moved,  it  is  set  up  over  the  new 
station,  and  the  new  height  of  instrument  determined  and 
recorded.  The  rear  stadia-man  is  now  holding  his  rod,  edge- 
wise, on  the  station  just  left :  and  by  this  the  observer  orients 
his  instrument,  making  vernier  A  read  i8o**  different  from  its 
previous  reading  on  this  line.  Clamping  the  plates  at  this 
reading,  the  telescope  is  turned  upon  the  rod  on  the  back  sta- 
tion, and  the  lower  plate  clamped  for  this  position.  The  circle 
is  now  oriented,  so  that,  for  a  zero-reading  of  vernier  A,  the 
telescope  points  south. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  telescope  is  nether  reversed  in  this  work. 
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The  distance  and  vertical  angle  should  both  be  reread,  on 
this  back  reading,  for  a  check.  If  the  vertical  circle  is  not  in 
exact  adjustment,  this  second  reading  of  the  vertical  angle  will 
show  it,  for  the  numerical  value  of  the  angle  should  be  the 
same,  with  the  opposite  sign.  If  they  are  not  the  same,  then 
the  numerical  mean  of  the  two  is  the  true  angle  of  elevation, 
and  the  difTorencc  between  this  and  the  real  readings  is  the 
index  error  of  the  vertical  circle.  This  error  may  he  corrected 
in  the  reduction,  or  the  vernier  on  the  vertical  circle  may  be 
adjusted. 

The  second  reading  of  the  vertical  angle  on  the  stadi 
stakes  is  thus  seen  to  furnish  a  constant  check  on  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  vertical  circle,  and  should  therefore  never  be 
neglected.  If  the  circle  is  out  of  adjustment  by  a  small 
amount,  as  one  minute  or  less,  in  ordinary  work  it  would  not 
be  necessary  either  to  adjust  it  or  to  correct  the  readings  on 
side-shots,  for  the  elevations  of  contour  points  arc  not  required 
with  such  extreme  accuracy.  The  mean  of  the  two  readings 
on  stadia-stakes  would  still  give  the  true  difference  of  elevation 
between  them,  so  that  there  would  be  no  continued  error  in 
the  work. 

The  work  proceeds  in  this  manner  until  the  next  A  is 
reached.  In  coming  to  this  station,  it  is  treated  exactly  as 
though  it  were  a  new  El;  and  the  forward  reading  to  it,  and 
the  back  re.iding  from  it,  are  identical  with  those  of  any  two 
consecutive  ETs.  Having  thus  occupied  the  second  A,  and 
having  oriented  the  instrument  by  the  last  H.  turn  the  tele- 
scope upon  some  other  A  whose  azimuth  from  this  one  is 
known.  The  reading  of  vernier  A  for  this  pointing  should  be 
this  azimuth,  and  the  difference  between  this  reading  and  the 
known  azimuth  of  the  line  is  the  accumulated  error  in  azimuth 
due  to  carrying  it  over  the  stadia  line.  This  error  should  not 
exceed  five  minutes  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  miles  in 
work. 
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The  check  in  distance  is  to  be  found  from  plotting  the  line, 
or  from  computing  the  co()rdinates  of  the  single  triangulation 
line,  and  also  of  the  meandered  line»  and  comparing  the  re- 
sults. 

The  elevations  arc  checked  by  computing  the  elevation  of 
the  new  A  from  the  stadia  line,  and  comparing  this  with  the 
known  elevation  from  the  line  of  levels. 

In  case  the  elevations  of  the  A*s  are  not  given,  but  only 
certain  H.M.*s  in  their  vicinity,  then  the  check  can  be  made 
on  these  just  the  same.  Thus,  in  starting,  read  the  stadia  on 
the  nei^iihorin^  IVM.,  and  from  this  vertical  angle  compute  the 
elevation  of  the  A  over  which  the  instrument  sets,  and  then 
proceed  an  before.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  check  for  eleva- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  line  may  be  made  on  a  B.M.  as  well  as 
on  the  A. 

A  (juick  observer  will  keep  two  or  three  stadia-men  busy 
^ivin^  \\\\\\  points;  so  that  in  flat,  open  country,  with  long 
sights,  it  may  be  advisable  to  have  three  or  even  four  stadia- 
mrti  lor  K\\<\\  instrument.  In  hilly  country  more  time  will  be 
teqiiiird  in  tnakiuj^  the  sketches,  and  hence  fewer  stadia-men 

rtir  inpiiUMl. 

Allri  ihr  instrument  is  oriented  at  each  new  station,  the 
nrrilh'  «»hoiiM  be  read  as  a  check.  To  make  this  needle-read- 
ing a^jire  with  \\w  reailin^s  of  the  verniers  on  the  horizontal 
einli'  K\\\v  north  end  with  vernier  A,  and  the  south  end  with 
vi'inin  M,  lor  instance'l.  graduate  an  annular  paper  disk  the 
**!/«•  nl  thr  nrrille  eircU\  and  figure  it  continuously  from  o**  to 
^'^•o '.  ///  Iht  n-vrrst  t/irrrfiopt  fo  thiU  on  the  horisontal  limb  of 
f/ir  hisffiiminf,  and  paste  it  on  the  graduated  needle-circle  in 
«nM  li  a  pimitinn  that  the  north  end  of  the  needle  reads  zero 
wh'fi  Ihr  ttlrm-ope  is  pointinjr  south.  If  the  variation  is  6*" 
I'nqf ,  thlM  will  brin^j  the  zero  t>f  the  paper  scale  6°  east  of  south 
on  III*'  nrcdlr-circle.  This  pt)«ition  of  the  paper  circle  is  then 
good  williln  tl)c  region  of  thi^  variation  of  the  needle.  When 
»  iiurvey  extendn  into  a  re|{it>n  where  the  variation  is  differ- 
<Mi  NCttlo  will  have  to  be  reset. 
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With  these  conditions,  when  the  instrument  is  oriented  for 
a  xcro-reading  when  the  telescope  is  south,  the  reading  of  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  will  .ilways  agree  with  the  reading  of 
vernier  A,  and  the  south  cn"d  with  vernier  B.  It  is  so  easy  a 
matter  to  let  the  needle  down,  and  examine  at  each  0  to  see  if 
tliia  be  so.  that  it  well  pays  the  trouble.  No  record  need  be 
made  of  this  reading,  as  it  is  only  used  to  check  large  errors. 

211.  Reducing  the  Notes.— The  only  reduction  necess: 
on  the  notes  is  to  find  the  elevation  of  all  the  points  taken, 
reference  to  the  fixed  datiini.  and  sometimes  to  correct  tl 
distance  read  on  the  rod  (or  inclined  sights.     The  difference 
elevation  between  the  Q  ;ind  any  point  read   to.  as  well  as 
the  correction  to  the  horizontal  dist;>nce.  can  be  taken  from 
Table  V.  or  from  the  diagram.     The  mctliods  of  using  these 
have  been  explained  (see  pp.  247-51),     A  very  accurate  and  by 
far  the  most  expeditious  method  of  taking  out  these  different 
of  elevation  is  by  means  of  the  Colby  Slide  Rule  shown  in  Fi| 
6317.     This  is  a  slide  rule  fifty  inches  long,  graduated  so  as 


^j,,j^j,4y,j^i,,J.y_^^/4i^^|jy,j^^ 


1^.  «<!•.  J 

give  differences  of  elevation  for  any  distance  and  for  any  anglej 
Dp  to  nineteen  degrees.  In  addition  to  giving  the  differences 
of  ele\-ation  in  the  same  unit  {and  it  is  immaterial  what  unit) 
of  measure  used  in  reading  the  distances,  this  slide  rule  will 
also  give  with  equal  facility  the  differences  of  elevation  in  Jnt 
when  the  distances  arc  read  in  either  meters  or  yards.  Fig.  tia 
shows  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  slide  rule,  reduced  one  half. 
It  is  for  sale  by  leading  dealers,  and  by  B.  H.  Colby,  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  Aflcr  the  diffcrcnccsof  elevation  arc  taken  out,  the  fina: 
elevations  of  the  points  arc  to  be  computed  by  adding  algebra- 

'  the  difference  of  elevation  to  the  elevation  of  a. 

ic  following  '\*  A  siimple  page  with  these  reductions-. 


s 
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April  20,  1883. 
At  H  4.  Ht.  of  Inst.  =  87. 


Gazzam,  Observer. 
Baier,  Recorder. 

Elevation  =  24'.94. 


Object. 


Els  .. 

Bridge 


Aximuth. 
Vcr.  A. 


328"  10' 
127**  40' 


S.E.  cor.  of  house 142*35' 

On  road 1  180**  25' 


Water-level,  foot  of  hill 

El  5 

C.P 


230'  15' 

128"  33'  30' 
190'*  48' 


Distance. 


yds. 
199 

70 

90 

114 

224 

216 

210 


Vert. 

Angle. 


-  O**  10' 

-4- 0*32' 
+  o''l5' 
+  0'  7' 
-©•57 

+  0-55' 

+-!•     2' 


Difference 

of 
Elevation 


-  1.56 
+  I'.Q 

+   I'.2 

+  o'.7 

—  10'. 9 

+io'.38 
+"'.4 


Eleva- 
tion 
above 
Datum. 


26'.8 
26.1 
25.6 
i4'.o 

36.3 


At  El  5.      Ht.  of  Inst.  =  78.     Mean  =  +  io'.26.    35'.2o. 


El  4 

S.W.  cor.  of  house 

Edge  of  bank , 

S.E.  cor.  of  R.R.  station, 
Railroad  track. 


<( 


i« 


E16 


308"  33'  30' 

215 

-  o'  54' 

—10.13 

43"  30' 

104 

+  3''    3' 

+16.0 

332**  10' 

98 

+  i**57' 

+10'.  I 

85"  30' 

158 

+  1-    2' 

+  8'.5 

43*  55' 

40 

+  2'  53' 

+  6'.o 

79"  30' 

270 

+  o-    9 

+   2'.I 

79*  30' 

200 

-0'    2 

-  0.36 

5i'.2 

45'-3 

43'.  7 
41.2 

37'- 3 


At  El  6.      Ht.  of  Inst.  =  79.     Mean  =  —  o'.54.      34'.66. 


El  5 

Cor.  of  house. 
Top  of  hill . . . 
Wagon  road.. 

E18 

C.P 

El7 


259  30 

277'  55' 

87*  25' 

58**  15' 
40^  37' 

41*  45' 

5"  25' 


200 
112 
198 
186 
216—3 


213 
III 

194 


+  o-    4 
+  3*26 

+  4*  48 
+  4*  2$ 

+  6'*  33 

+  4*41 
+  o*  12 


+  0.72 
+19.7 
+49'.3 
+42'.9 

+73'.53     — 
+27.0     61'. 7 

+   2'.04       - 


54'.4 
84.0 

77.6 


TOPOGRAPHICAL   SURVEYING. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  reading  on  B  5  from  E)4  1 
distance  of  216  yards,  and  a  vertical  angle  of  +0°  55';  ' 
on  the  back  reading,  from  0  5  to  Q  4  the  distance  is  215  yards, 
and  the  vertical  angle  —  0°  54'.     Tlic  distance  was  probably 
between  215  and  216  yards,  and  the  vertical  circle  was  prob- 
ably slightly  out  of  adjustment.     The  difference  of  elcvatioa 
is  taken  out  for  both  cases,  however,  being  respectively  lo  38  I 
feet  and    10,13  ^^^^-     Tl»^  mean  of  these  is   10.26  feet,  which,   | 
stands  as  a  part  of   the  general  heading  at  Q  ;.     The  true  | 
elevation  of  B  5   "s  then    found    by  adding    10.26   to  24.94, 
giving  35.20  feet,  which  is  also  set  down  as  part  of  the  general   I 
heading. 

The  elevations  on  the  side-readings  from  this  station  car   < 
now  be  taken  out.     These  side-elevations  are  only  used  for 
obtaining  the  contours,  and  hence  arc  only  taken  out  to  tenths 
of  a  foot.     When  the  contours  are  ten  feet  apart   or  more, 
these  sidc-clcvations  need  only   be  taken  out  to  the  nearest 
foot.     The  elevations  of  the  stadia  stations  should,  however,  1 
always  be  taken  out  to  hundredths,  to  prevent  an  accumula-  j 
tion  of  errors  in  the  line. 

The  reduction  for  distance  may  also  be  taken  from  that 
portion  of  the  di.igram  arranged  for  this  purpose.  This  is 
used  the  same  as  the  other  portion;  and  the  correction  is 
found,  which  is  to  be  always  subtracted  from  the  rod-reading.  I 
Thus,  in  the  reading  on  B  8  from  Q  6.  we  have  a  reading  of  I 
216  yards,  and  a  vertical  angle  of  6'  33'.  The  correction  here 
is  2.16  X  1-3  ~  2.8  yards,  as  found  from  the  tabic.  Calling  this 
3  yards  it  is  subtracted  from  the  3l6,  leaving  213  yards  as 
the  distance  to  be  plotted.  It  is  only  the  stadia-line  distances 
that  need  ever  be  corrected  in  this  way,  the  corrections  being 
usually  so  sm.ill  that  it  is  not  important  on  the  side-shots. 

I(  will  be  noted  that  two  B's  were  set  from  Q  6.  This 
was  done  because  a  branch-line  was  run  from  B**  over  the 
bluGTs.     In  order  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  occupy  B  6  again 
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when  the  branchJine  came  to  be  run,  H  8  was  set  while  B  6 
was  occupied  in  the  main-line  work.  When  the  branch-line 
came  to  be  run,  the  instrument  was  taken  directly  to  B  8,  and 
oriented  on  H  6  by  the  readings  previously  taken  from  B  6. 

The  right-hand  page  of  the  note-book,  opposite  the  notes 
given  above,  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the  locality,  with  the 
B's  marked  on,  the  general  direction  of  the  contour  lines,  the 
railroad,  stream,  houses,  etc.* 

212.  Plotting  the  Stadia  Line. — It  is  customary  to  first 
plot  the  stadia  stations  alone,  from  one  B  to  the  next,  to  find 
whether  or  not  it  checks  within  reasonable  limits.  This  part 
of  the  work  should  be  done  with  extreme  care,  so  that  if  it 
does  not  check  it  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  plotting.  In 
case  it  does  not  check  within  the  desired  limit,  then  the  line  of 
investigation  will  be  about  as  follows  until  the  error  is  found : 

1st.  Replot  the  stadia  line. 

2d.  Recompute  and  replot  the  triangulation  line. 

3d.  By  examining  the  discrepancy  on  the  plot,  try  and 
decide  whether  the  error  is  in  azimuth  or  distance,  and,  if 
possible,  where  such  error  occurred,  and  its  amount. 

4th.  Examine  the  note-book  carefully,  and  see  if  there  is  any 
evidence  of  error  there. 

5th.  If  there  is  a  large  probability  that  the  error  is  of  a 
certain  character,  and  that  it  occurred  at  a  certain  place,  take 
the  instrument  to  that  station,  set  it  up,  and  redetermine  the 
azimuths  or  distances  which  seem  to  be  in  error. 

6th.  If  there  is  no  high  probability  of  any  certain  errors  to 
be  examined  for  in  this  way,  then  go  back  and  run  the  line 
over,  taking  readings  on\^s  only.  If  the  elevations  had  been 
found  to  check,  the  vertical  angles  may  be  omitted  on  this 
duplicate  line ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  plot  came  out  all 
right,  but  the  elevations  could  not  be  made  to  check,  then  a 
duplicate  line  must  be  run  to  determine  this  alone  ;  and  in  this 

"^  These  notes  were  taken  from  a  field-book  of  a  topographical  survey  of 
ZotMX  Lake  by  the  engineering  students  of  Washington  University. 
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case  the  vertical  angles  between  [3*5  are  all  that  need  be  read; 
In  cases  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  have  t)i< 
ETs  so  well  marked  that  they  can  be  readily  found. 

With  reasonable  care  in  reading  and  in  the  handling  of  the 
instrument,  it  will  never  be  necessary  to  duplicate  a  line  entire, 
for  all  readings  between  Efs  are  checked.  The  vertical  angles 
and  distances  arc  checked  by  reading  them  forward  and  back 
over  every  stadia  line;  and  the  azimuth  is  clitcked  by  the 
needle  readings,  and  also  when  the  second  A  is  reached, 

If,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  readings  on  the  back  (3 
for  distance  and  vertical  angle  do  not  fairly  agree  with  these 
quantities  as  read  from  the  previous  station,  the  recorder 
should  note  the  fact :  and  the  observer  should  then  re-examine 
these  readings;  and.  if  found  to  be  right,  the  first  readings, 
taken  from  the  other  station,  should  be  questioned,  and  the 
mean  not  taken  in  the  reduction. 

For  plotting  the  stadia  lines  a  parallel  ruler  (moving  on 
rollers)  is  very  desirable ;  otherwise,  triangles  must  be  used. 
The  plotting  is  done  by  setting  the  parallel  ruler  or  triangle 
on  the  proper  azimuth  as  found  from  the  protr.ictor  printed  on 
the  sheet,  moving  it  parallel  to  itself  lo  the  station  from  which 
the  point  is  to  be  plotted,  and  drawing  a  pencil  line  in  the  right 
direction.  Then,  with  a  triangular  scale. — or,  better,  with  a 
pair  of  dividers  and  a  scale  of  equal  parts, — lay  oflt  the  correct 
distance  on  this  line;  and  this  gives  the  point. 

If  the  instrument  was  oriented  in  the  field  for  a  zero  read, 
tng  for  a  south  pointing,  then  the  protractor  on  the  sheet  must 
have  its  south  point  marked  zero,  and  increase  around  to  360° 
in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  limb  of  the  instrument  in- 
creases, preferably  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the 
hands  of  a  watch,  '  1 

213.  Check  Readings.— To  enable  the  observer  to  locate 
large  errors  in  azinuilh  or  di.-itance.  or  both,  it  is  a  good  praf^ 
tice  to  take  azimuth  readings  to  a  common  object  from  a  serio*,' 
of  consecutive  stations,  if  such  be  possible.     If  the  plot  di 
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not  cloiie,  go  back  and  plot  in  these  azimuths ;  and  if  there  has 
been  no  error  in  azimuth  or  distance  between  B's,  and  no  error 
in  reading  the  azimuths  for  these  pointings,  then  all  these  lines 
will  meet  in  a  common  point  on  the  plot.  If  all  but  one  in- 
termediate line  meet  at  a  point,  then  the  error  probably  was 
in  reading  the  azimuth  of  this  pointing  alone.  If  several  of 
the  first  pointings  intersect  in  a  point,  and  the  remaining  point- 
ings of  the  set  taken  to  this  object  intersect  in  another  point, 
then  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  error  was  in  reading  the 
azimuth  or  distance  of  the  line  connecting  these  two  sets  of 
E's;  and  the  relative  position  of  the  points  of  intersection 
will  enable  the  observer  to  decide  whether  the  error  was  in 
azimuth  or  distance,  and  about  how  much.  If,  in  this  way, 
the  error  be  located,  the  instrument  can  be  taken  to  this  point, 
and  the  readings  retaken. 

214.  Plotting  the  Side-readings. — Having  plotted  the 
stadia  line  and  made  it  check,  the  next  step  is  to  go  back  and 
plot  in  the  side-readings.  For  doing  this,  a  much  more  rapid 
method  may  be  used  than  that  described  above. 

Divide  the  sheet  into  squares  by  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  spaced  uniformly  at  from  1000  to  5000  units  apart,  ac- 
cording to  scale.  These  lines  are  to  be  used  for  orienting  the 
auxiliary  protractor,  and  also  to  test  the  paper  for  stretch  or 
shrinkage. 

The  side-readings  are  now  plotted  by  the  aid  of  a  paper 
protractor,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  64  This  is  made  from  a 
regular  field-protractor  sheet.  The  graduated  circle  printed 
on  the  sheet  is  used  ;  and  this  is  some  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  graduated  to  15  minutes.  The  sheet  is  trimmed  down  to 
near  the  graduated  circle,  and  the  edg^s  divided,  as  shown  in 
the  figure,  to  any  convenient  small  scale.*     This  sheet  is  to  be 

*  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  make  the  open  space  DFE  rectangular  and 
grsdiiate  the  sides  of  the  space  ABF  instead  of  the  outer  edges.  The  pro* 
mctor  can  then  be  used  nearer  the  edge  of  the  shecL 
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laid  upon  the  plot,  with  its  centre,  C,  coinciding  with  the  H, 
It  is  oriented  by  bringing  tlie  corresponding  spaces  on  opposite 
edges  to  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  spaced  lines  on  the 
plot.     This  circle  then  has  its  position  parallel  to  that  of  thfl^. 
protractor  circle  printed  on  the  sheet,  and  an  azimuth  takeal 
from    the   one  will   agree  with   an  azimuth   taken    from   th^l 
other.     When  this  auxiliary  protractor  has  been  so  ccntredV 
and  oriented,  let  it   be  held  in  place  by  weights.     Now  the  1 
part  ADEB  folds  back,  on  the  line  AB,  into  the  position  indirJ 
cated  by  the  dotted  lines.     The  portion  DEF  is  cut  out  en- , 


tircly.  so  that  when  the  flap  is  turned  back  the  space  AFB  I 
is  left  open.  This  space  is  to  be  large  enough  to  include  the  j 
longest  side-readings  when  plotted  to  scale  ;  that  is,  the  radius.  I 
CF,  of  the  circle  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing  must  exceed  the  \ 
longest  readings.  Wc  now  have  a  protractor  circle  about  the  I 
H,  with  this  station  for  its  centre. 

Take  a  triangular  scale,  select  the  side  to  be  used  in  laying 
ofT  the  distances,  and  paste  a  piece  of  strong  paper  on  the 
lower  side  at  the  zero  point.     Make  a  needle-hole  through  this 
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paper  close  to  the  edge,  at  the  zero  of  the  scale.  Fasten  a 
needle  through  this  hole  into  the  point  which  marks  the  exact 
position  of  the  El  The  scale  can  now  swing  freely  around  the 
needle,  on  the  auxiliary  protractor;  and  its  zero  remains  at 
the  centre  of  the  station  from  which  the  points  are  to  be 
plotted. 

To  plot  any  point,  swing  the  scale  around  to  the  proper 
azimuth,  and  at  the  proper  distance  mark  with  the  pencil  the 
position  of  the  point.  If  this  marks  a  feature  of  the  land- 
scape, it  should  be  drawn  in  at  once,  before  going  farther ;  and 
if  the  elevation  of  the  point  will  be  needed  in  sketching  the 
contours,  this  should  also  be  written  in.  For  contour  points, 
the  elevation  is  all  that  is  put  down. 

In  this  manner  the  points  can  be  plotted  very  rapidly.  A 
six-inch  triangular  scale,  divided  decimally,  will  be  found  best 
for  this. 

If  there  is  very  much  of  this  work  to  be  done,  it  might  be 
found  advisable  to  have  a  special  scale  constructed  for  the 
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Fig.  65. 


purpose.  Fig.  65  is  one  form  of  such  a  scale  drawn  one-third 
size,  which  would  be  found  very  convenient  and  cheap.  It 
should  be  graduated  on  a  bevel  edge,  and  to  such  a  scale  that 
the  units  of  distance  used  on  the  rod  may  be  plotted  to  the 
scale  of  the  drawing.  The  small  needle-hole,  in  line  with  the 
graduated  edge,  should  be  only  large  enough  to  fit  the^ 
needle-point  used,  so  that  there  would  be  no  play.  The  rule 
then  turns  on  an  accurate  centre,  which  will  not  wear.  Such 
scales,  six  inches  long,  could  be  constructed  very  cheaply  of 
German  silver  by  any  instrument-maker. 
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A  special  form  of  protractor,  shown  in  Fig.  66.  has  also 
been  used  with  great  success  in  France  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River  surveys.* 

It   is   essentially   a  semicircular  protractor,  provided  with 


•  Manufai-turcd  by  Mahn  &  *:o  ,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 
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a  n'^edlc-pointcd  pivot  at  its  centre,  and  having  the  straight 
edge  graduated  so  that  distances  can  be  measured  off  each 
way  from  the  pivot ;  the  angular  deflection  \s  given  by  the 
graduated  circle,  reading  from  a  point  marked  on  the  paper. 
The  bottom  of  the  plate  is  flush  with  the  bottom  oJ  the  pro- 
tractor, and  the  hole  /^  is  at  the  centre,  and  should  be  only 
large  enough  to  admit  a  fine  needle.  The  screw  D  has  a  hole 
driiied  in  its  axis  to  admit  the  needle-point.  It  is  also  split. 
%fi  that  when  it  is  screwed  down  it  will  clamp  the  needle 
firmly.  If  the  latter  is  broken,  it  can  readily  be  replaced  by  a 
ncvt  one.  In  addition  to  the  scale  on  the  beveled  edge,  a 
diagonal  scale  is  also  provided  as  shown.  This  instrument 
combines  all  the  requisites  for  rapid  and  accurate  plotting  of 
point.s  located  by  polar  co-ordinates  or  by  intersections. 

In  using  this  protractor  the  needle-point  is  placed  at,  say, 
the  first  station,  and  pressed  firmly  down.  A  meridian  line  is 
then  decided  upon,  and  a  point  is  marked  on  it  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  protractor  circle.  This  will  be  the  initial  point 
from  which  the  angles  will  be  read.  As  azimuth  is  read 
from  the  south  around  by  the  west,  it  is  plain  that  the  circle, 
numbered  as  shown  and  revolved  about  the  pivot  till  the 
proper  reading  coincides  with  the  meridian  line,  will  give  the 
direction  of  the  required  point  along  the  graduated  diameter, 
while  from  the  latter  the  distance  can  be  pricked  oflf.  A  point 
can  be  plotted  in  any  direction  without  lifting  the  protractor 
from  its  position. 

In  j^oing  to  the  second  station  it  is  not  necessary  to  draw 
a  meridian  line  through  it.  The  azimuth  between  the  first 
and  .second  stakes  being  known,  if  the  pivot  be  set  at  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  protractor  revolved  so  that  the  straight  edge  coin- 
cides with  the  line  passing  through  the  two  stakes,  then  the 
point  on  the  circle  corresponding  to  the  azimuth  of  the  line 
•vill  be  a  point  on  the  meridian  line.     This  point  being  marked 

the  paper  is  the  origin   for  the  angles  plotted  from  the 
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second  station,  and  it  is  evident  thai  they  wJli  bear  the  prop« 
relations  to  the  points  plotted  from  the  Brst  station. 

Other  methods  are  employed  for  plotting  the  side  shots, 
such  as  solid  half-circle  protractors,  of  paper  or  horn,  weighted 
in   position,  with   their  centres  over  tlie  station.     This  is  on-- 
ented  on  a  meridian  drawn  through  the  point,  and  then  all  the! 
points  plotted  whose  azimuth  falls  between  o'^  and  i8o°,  whetti 
the  protractor  is  laid  over  on  the  other  side,  and  the  reniaininii; 
points  plotted.     In   this  case  the  rulct   is  laid  across  the  pro- 
tractor, with  some  even  division  at  the  station.     This  method 
is  more  troublesome,  less  rapid,  and  defaces  the  drawing  more, 
than  the  other  methods  given  above.     The  plotter  should  have 
an  assistant  to  read   off  to  him   from  the  note-book.     When 
all   the  elevations   have   been   plotted,  the  contour  lines  are 
sketched  in.  J 

The  plotting  should  keep  pace  with  the  field-work  as  closej 
ly  as  possible,  being  done  at  night  and  at  other  times  when  the  i 
field-work  is  p.cvenled  or  delayed.  In  difficult  ground  the 
m:ip  could  be  carried  into  the  field  and  the  contours  sketched 
in  on  the  ground.  At  least  the  stadia  lines  should  be  plotted 
up  and  checked  before  the  observer  leaves  the  immediate  local- 
ity. Where  the  elevations  arc  checked  on  H.M.'s.  these  checks 
should  be  immediately  worked  out.  This  much,  at  least,  could 
be  done  each  evening  for  that  day's  work. 

215.  Contour  Lines. — In  engineering  drawings  the  config- 
ur.ition  of  the  surface  is  represented  by  means  of  contour  lines. 
A  contour  line  is  the  projection  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper  of 
the  intersection  of  a  horizontal,  or  rather  level,  plane  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  These  cutting  level  planes  are  taken. 
five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  feet  apart  vertically, 
beginning  with  the  datum-plane,  which  is  usually  t,ikcn  below 
any  point  in  the  surface  of  the  region.  Mean  sea-level  is  the 
universal  world's  d.atum  which  should  always  be  used  when 
a  reasonably  accurate  connection   with  the  sea   can   be   ob- 
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tained.*  Such  contour  lines  are  shown  on  Plate  II.  The  proper 
drawing  of  these  contours  requires  some  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  surface  to  be  depicted,  aside  from  the  elevations  of  isolated 
jjoints  plotted  on  the  map.  This  knowledge  may  consist  of  a 
vivid  mental  picture  of  the  ground,  derived  from  personal  ob- 
servation,  or  it  may  be  gained  from  sketches  made  upon  the 
ground.  Even  with  this  knowledge  the  draughtsman  must 
keep  vividly  in  mind  the  true  geometrical  significance  of  the 
contour  line,  in  order  to  properly  depict  the  surface  by  this 
means.  The  ability  to  draw  the  contour  lines  accurately  on  a 
field-sheet  is  the  severest  test  of  a  good  topographer.  They 
are  first  sketched  and  adjusted  in  pencil  and  then  may  be 
drawn  in  ink. 

A  few  fundamental  principles  may  be  stated  that  will  assist 
the  young  engineer  in  mastering  this  art. 

1.  All  points  in  one  contour  line  have  the  same  elevation 
above  the  datum-plane. 

2.  Where  ground  is  uniformly  sloping  the  contours  must 
be  equally  spaced,  and  where  it  is  a  plane  they  are  also  straight 
and  parallel. 

3.  Contour  lines  never  intersect  or  cross  each  other. 

4.  Every  contour  line  must  either  close  upon  itself  or  ex- 
tend continuously  across  the  sheet,  disappearing  at  the  Hmits 
of  the  drawing.  It  cannot  have  an  end  within  these  limits  (an 
apparent  exception,  though  not  really  one,  is  the  following). 

5.  No  contour  should  ever  be  drawn  directly  across  a 
stream  or  ravine.  The  contour  comes  to  the  bank,  turns  up 
stream,  and  disappears  in  the  outer  stream  line.  If  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  or  ravine,  ever  rises  above  this  plane,  then  the 
contour  crosses  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  stream  the  crossing  is 
never  actually  shown.  In  the  case  of  a  ravine  the  crossing  is 
shown,  if  points  have  been  established  in  its  bed. 

6.  Where  a  contour  closes  upon  itself,  the  included  area 


♦  Sec  in  Chapter  XIV.,  Precise  Levelling,  Art.  408. 
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is  cither  a  hilUtop  or  a  depression  without  outlet.  If  the 
latter,  it  would  iti  general  be  a  pond  or  lake.  In  other  words, 
such  contours  enclose  either  maximum  or  minimum  points  or 
the  surface. 

7.  If  a  higher  elevation  seems  to  be  surrounded  by  lower 
ones  on  the  plot,  it  is  probably  a  summit ;  but  if  a  lower  eleva- 
tion seems  to  be  surrounded  by  higher  ones,  it  is  probably  a 
a  ravine,  or  else  an  error;  otherwise  it  is  3  depression  without 
outlet,  in  which  case  there  would  probably  be  a  pool  of  water 
shown. 

8.  Contour  lines  cut  all  lines  of  steepest  declivity,  as  well 
as  all  ridge  and  valley  lines,  at  right  angles. 

9.  Maximum  and  minimum  ridge  and  valley  contours  must 
go  in  pairs ;  that  is,  no  single  tower  contour  line  can  intervene 
between  two  higher  ones,  and  no  single  higher  contour  line  can 
intervene  between  two  lower  ones. 

la  Vertical  sections,  or  profiles,  corresponding  to  any  line 
across  the  map,  straight  or  curved,  can  be  conslructed  from^i 
contour  map.  and  conversely  a  contour  map  may  be  dm 
from  the  profiles  of  a  sufficient  number  of  lines. 

11.  Each  contour  is  designated  by  its  height  above  the 
datum  plane,  as  the  fifty-foot  contour,  the  sixty-foot  contour, 
etc.  In  flat  country,  where  the  contour  lines  arc  few  and  wide 
apart,  always  put  the  number  of  the  contour  on  the  higher 
side,  otherwise  it  sometimes  may  be  impossible  to  tell  on  which 
side  is  the  higher  ground. 

12.  In  taking  surface-elevations  for  determining  contour 
lines,  points  should  always  be  taken  on  the  ridge  and  valley 
lines,  and  at  as  many  intermediate  points  as  may  be  dcsintble. 
There  are  two  general  systems  of  selecting  these  points.  By 
one  system  points  are  chosen  approximately  in  lines  or  sec- 
tions cutting  the  contours  about  at  right  angles,  the  critical 
points  being  the  tops  and  bottoms  of  slopes;  while  by  the 
other  system  points  are  selected  nearly  in  the  same  contour 
line, — that  is,  on  the  same  horizontal  plant, — the  critical  pOB4»- 
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being  the  ridge  and  valley  points,  these  being  the  points  of 
maximum  and  opposite  curvature  in  the  contour  lines  them- 
selves. By  the  second  method  one  or  two  principal  contours 
may  be  followed  continuously,  the  points  being  taken  as  nearly 
as  may  be  on  these  contour  lines.  If  such  principal  contours 
are  50  feet  apart,  then  when  these  are  accurately  drawn  on  the 
map,  any  desired  number  of  additional  contours  may  be  inter- 
polated between  the  principal  ones. 

216.  The  Final  Map.* — ^The  field-sheets  are  drawn  as  de- 
scribed above,  in  pencil,  or  partly  in  pencil  and  partly  in  ink, 
or  wholly  in  ink,  according  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  them.  If 
they  are  simply  to  serve  as  the  embodiment  of  the  field-sur- 
vey, to  be  used  only  for  the  construction  of  the  final  maps, 
they  are  usually  left  in  pencil,  a  six-H  pencil  being  used.  The 
field-sheets  are  usually  small,  about  18x24  inches.  The  final 
sheets  may  be  of  any  desired  size.  Usually  several  field-sheets 
are  put  on  one  final  sheet,  which  will  be  worked  up  wholly  in 
ink,  or  color,  the  scale  remaining  the  same.  The  work  on  the 
field-sheet  is  then  simply  transferred  to  the  final  sheet  by  the 
most  convenient  means  available.  Tracing-paper  (not  linen) 
may  be  used.  This  is  carefully  tacked  or  weighted  down  over 
the  field-sheet,  and  the  principal  features,  such  as  triangulation 
stations,  stream  and  contour  lines,  roads,  buildings,  fence  lines, 
etc.,  are  traced  in  ink.  The  tracing-paper  is  then  removed  and 
laid  upon  the  final  sheet,  orienting  it  by  making  the  triangula- 
tion stations  on  the  tracing  coincide  with  the  corresponding 
stations  on  the  final  sheet,  where  they  have  been  carefully 
plotted  from  the  triangulation  reduction.  All  the  matter  on 
the  tracing  may  now  be  transferred  to  the  paper  beneath  by 
passing  over  the  inked  lines  with  a  dull  point,  bearing  down 
hard  enough  to  leave  an  impression  on  the  paper  below.  If 
preferred,  the  tracing  may  have  its  under  surface  covered  with 
plumbago  (soft  pencil-scrapings),  after  the  tracing  is  made,  and 
then  with  a  very  gentle  pressure  of  the  tracing-point  will  leave 
ft  Itirht  pencil  line  on  the  final  sheet.     In  either  case,  when  the 


*  See  also  Appendix  G. 
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tracing  is  removed,  these  lines  may  be  inked  in  on  the   fini 
sheet. 

If  the  map  is  to  be  photo-lithographed  it  must  be  drai 
wholly  in  black. as  given  in  Plates  II.  and  III.     If  not.it  is  bc! 
to  use  some  color  in  its  execution.     The  water-lines  may 
drawn  in  blue,  and  the  contours  in  brown  on  arable  land,  and  in 
black  on  barren  or  rocky  land.     In  this  way  the  character  of  the 
surface  may  be  partly  given.     Where  the  slopes  are  very  steep 
the  contour  lines  become  nearly  coincident,  b'Jt  to  further  em- 
phasize the  uneven  character  of  the  ground,  cross-hatching, 
hachures,  may  be  employed  on  slopes  greater  than  45°  from'' 
the  horizontal.     All  these  conventional  practices  arc  illustrated 
on  Plate  III.,  except  the  use  of  colors,  this  map  having  been 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  being  photo-lithographed.     Plate  II.  is 
a  photo-lithograph  copy  of  a  student's  map  of  the  annual  fieh 
survey  of  the  engineering  students  of  Washington  UniversitjTi 

217.  Topographical  Symbols  are  more  or  less  conven- 
tional, and  (or  that  reason  given  forms  should  be  agreed  upon. 
The  forms  given  in  Plate  III.  were  used  on  all  the  Mississippi 
River  surveys  made  under  the  Commission,  and  are  recom- 
mended as  being  elegant  and  fairly  representative  or  natural. 
Evidently  the  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  and  wild-cane  symbols  would 
find  no  place  in  maps  of  higher  latitudes.  The  cypress-tree 
symbols  may  be  used  for  pine  to  distinguish  them  from  decid- 
uous growth,  and  the  sugar-cane  symbol  could  be  used  for 
corn  if  desired.  It  is  not  important  to  distinguish  between 
different  kinds  of  cultivated  crops,  since  tiiese  aru  apt  to  change 
from  year  to  year,  but  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  do  so  to 
give  a  more  varied  and  pleasing  appearance  to  the  map.  The 
grouping  of  the  trees  in  a  large  forest  is  also  varied  simply  (or 
the  appearance,  to  prevent  monotony.  Colors  arc  sometimes 
used  in  place  of  pen-drawn  s>-mboIs,  but  these  are  necessarily 
so  very  conventional  as  to  require  a  key  to  interpret  them,  and 
besides  it  makes  the  map  look  cheap  and  unprofessional. 

318.  Accuracy  of  the  Stadia  Method.— In  measuring  di'^ 
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tances  by  stadia  the  errors  made  in  reading  the  rod  are  as  apt 
to  be  plus  as  minus.  They  therefore  follow  the  law  of  com- 
pensating errors,  which  is  that  the  square  root  of  the  number 
of  errors  remains  (probably)  uncompensated.  If  the  rod  was 
properly  graduated,  therefore,  the  only  error  is  that  from  read- 
ing the  position  of  the  wires.  On  inclined  sights  the  distance 
read  on  the  rod  is  accurately  reduced  to  the  horizontal  by 
means  of  proper  tables  or  diagrams.  There  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  this  system,  and  that  is  that  the  accuracy  depends 
very  largely  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  If  this  is  clear 
and  steady  the  accuracy  attainable  for  given  lengths  of  sight 
is  much  greater  than  when  it  is  either  hazy  or  very  unsteady 
from  the  effects  of  heat.  Or,  for  a  given  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  lengths  of  sight  may  be  taken  much  longer  under  favorable 
atmospheric  conditions  than  under  unfavorable  ones.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  specify  any  given  degree  of  precision 
for  given  lengths  of  sight  for  all  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
results  obtained  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  are  perhaps  a 
fair  average  for  various  conditions.  On  that  service  the  errors 
of  closure  of  141  meandered  lines  was  computed  with  a  mean 
result  of  one  in  650.*  The  lengths  of  sight  averaged  from 
800  to  1000  feet,  with  a  maximum  length  of  about  2000  feet. 
The  official  limit  of  error  of  closure  was  one  in  300.  The 
average  length  of  the  lines  run  was  one  and  a  half  miles.  If 
care  is  taken  to  shorten  up  the  sights  for  unsteady  atmo- 
sphere, and  to  reduce  all  readings  to  the  horizontal,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  reduce  the  error  of  closure  on  lines  aver- 
aging from  one  to  two  miles  in  length,  to  one  in  loco  or  one 
in  1200.  Since  the  absolute  error  increases  as  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  line  run,  it  is  evident  that  the  relative 
error  diminishes  as  the  length  of  line  increases. 

*  On  the  Mexican  Boundary  Survey  (1893-4)  the  arerage  error  on  fifteen  lines, 
averaging  2\  miles  long,  was  one  in  750.  On  six  lines,  averaging  14  miles  long, 
the  error  was  one  in  1250,  as  conapared  with  triangulation  measurements.  The 
atmospheric  conditions  were  very  bad. 
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219,  Objects  of  the  Surrey.* — Since  the  transit  and  stadia 
are  ilie  best  means  of  making  a  general  topographical  survey, 
so  they  are  the  means  that  arc  best  adapted  to  make  a  prelimi- 
nary railroad  survey,  so  far  as  this  is  a  topographical  survey. 

The  map  of  a  railroad  survey  may  serve  two  purposes: 

First,  to  enable  the  engineer  to  make  a  better  locatioi 
the  line  than  could  be  done  in  the  field. 

Sfcond,  to  give  all  necessary  data  relating  to  right  of  way' 
as  the  drawing  of  deeds,  assessment  of  damages,  etc. 

In  flat  or  gently  undulating  country,  it  is  not  advisable  to 
locate  by  a  map  ;  but  even  here  the  map  is  quite  as  essential 
for  determining  questions  relating  to  the  right  of  way. 

In  cither  case,  therefore,  a  ^ood  topographical  map  of  the 
line  is  of  prime  importance,  and  all  the  data  for  this  map  may 
be  taken  on  the  preliminary  survey. f 

Both  these  ends  may  be  ser\ed  by  the  same  map.  The 
method  of  location  by  contours  (sometimes  called  "  paper  lo- 
cation") is  often  absolutely  nccessar>'  in  rough  ground,  but  is 
still  more  often  judicious  in  simpler  work,  inasmuch  as  a  better 
location  can  often  be  made  in  this  way. 

220.  The  Field-worlc — In  this  case  there  would  be  no 
A's  or  B.M.'s  to  check  on;  but  the  errors  in  distance  and  ele- 
vation would  be   no   more,  probably,  than  are  now  made  on 

*  Sm  alw  Afpradii  C- 

t  By  ■■  preliminiirj  surv«jr  "  it  bei*  toeuit  a  snrvey  of  a  belt  ot  counlry  whieb 
it  U  cvpeclcd  will  cmbran  the  final  line,  and  not  a  mere  recoonoisssnce  made  10 
delennine  the  Icasibiltty  ot  a  linr,  ot  which  of  M'veral  linei  it  the  bcsi . 
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preliminary  surveys.  In  fact,  the  errors  in  distance  would  not 
be  nearly  so  great,  unless  the  chain  be  tested  frequently  for 
length,  and  the  greatest  care  taken  on  irregular  ground.  If  a 
chain  lOO  feet  long  has  600  wearing-surfaces,  which  most  of 
them  have,  and  if  each  of  these  surfaces  be  supposed  to  wear 
O.OI  inch,  which  it  will  do  in  the  course  of  a  200-  or  300-mile 
survey,  then  the  chain  has  lengthened  by  six  inches,  or  the 
error  in  distance  is  now  i  in  200  from  this  cause  alone.  If  we 
add  to  this  the  uncertain  errors  that  come  from  chaining  up 
and  down  hill,  and  over  obstructed  ground,  it  is  certain  that 
the  stadia  measures  will  be  much  the  more  accurate. 

In  the  matter  of  elevations,  since  the  local  change  of  ele- 
vation is  alone  significant,  and  not  the  total  difference  of  ele- 
vation of  points  at  long  distances  apart,  the  line  of  levels 
carried  by  the  stadia  would  be  amply  sufficient  for  a  prelimi- 
nary survey. 

The  following  observations  are  applicable  to  the  prelimi- 
nary survey  for  final  location,  when  it  is  expected  the  line  will 
be  included   in  the  belt  of  country  surveyed : 

1st.  All  data  should  be  taken  that  will  contribute  to  the  so- 
lution of  all  questions  of  location,  such  as  elevations  for  con- 
tour lines  ;  streams  requiring  culverts,  trestles,  or  bridges,  and 
the  necessary  size  of  each,  if  possible  ;  all  depressions  which 
cross  the  line,  and  will  require  a  water-way,  together  with  the 
approximate  size  of  the  area  drained  ;  highways  and  private 
roads  or  lanes ;  buildings  of  all  kinds,  fences,  and  hedges ; 
character  of  surface,  as  rock,  clay,  sand,  etc. ;  character  of 
vegetation,  as  cultivated,  forest,  prairie,  marsh,  etc. ;  the  loca- 
tion of  any  natural  rock  that  may  be  used  for  structures  on  the 
line,  such  as  culverts  or  abutments ;  high-water  marks  if  in  a 
bottom  subject  to  overflow;  and,  in  fact,  all  information  which 
will  probably  prove  of  value  in  determining  the  location,  or  in 
making  up  a  report  with  estimates  to  the  board  of  directors,  or 
in  letting  contracts  for  earthwork. 
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2d.  All  data  that   may  be  found  useful  in  respect  to 
titles  or  rlglit  of  way,  or  that  may  relate  to  claims  (or  t 
ages,  such  as  section   corners,    boundaries,  fences,  buildi 
streets,  roads,  lanes,  farm  roads,  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
land,  as  well  as  such  as  may  be  cultivated,  public  and  private 
grounds,  orchards,  forests,  together  with  the  value  of  the  forest 
timber,  mineral  lands,  stone  quarries,  proximity  to  villagf 
etc.     Since  the  bearings  and  position  of  all  boundary-lines 
of  great  importance  in  the  matter  of  right  of  way,  every  si 
boundary  should   have  at  least   two   readings  upon  it  in 
field  ;  and  these  should  be  as  far  apart  as  possible. 

221.  The  Maps. — Before  any  plotting  is  dune,  two  que»-< 
tions    of    importance   must   be    decided.      They    are — first, 
whether  one  set  of  maps  is  to  serve  for  both  the  location  and 
for  the  further  use  of  the  company,  or  whether  a  set  of  contoui .,. 
maps,  worked  up  in  pencil,  shall  serve   for  the  location,  am 
another  set  for  the  continuous  use  of  the  company;  secoi 
what  shall  be  tlic  scale  of  the  maps?     These  will  be  argui 
separately. 

Whether  one  or  two  sets  of  maps  will  be  decided  on,  will 
pend  largely  on  the  care  that  is  exercised  with  the  locating^ 
sheets.  If  these  are  carefully  worked  up  for  the  location,  and 
kept  clean,  they  can  be  utilized  for  the  fin-il  maps.  If  they 
become  too  badly  soiled  by  field  use.  new  sheets  would  prob- 
ably be  substituted  lor  the  uses  of  the  company. 

If  it  is  expected,  at  the  start,  to  have  a  different  set  of 
sheets  (or  the  final  maps,  then  "  protractor  sheets"  should  be 
used  for  the  location.  In  this  case,  plot  on  these  sheets  only 
such  of  the  field-notes  as  will  contribute  to  the  location:  and 
these  need  only  be  plotted  in  pencil.  When  the  location  has 
been  made,  such  features  may  be  transferred  from  the  locating- 
shcets  to  the  final  maps,  as  may  be  desired.  These  would  con- 
sist mainly  in  the  stadia  stations,  the  contours,  and  the  located 
line.  The  rest  of  the  field-notes  may  then  be  plotted  on  the 
final  sheets,  and  the  whole  worked  up  in  ink. 
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If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  set  of  maps  is  to  serve  both  pur- 
poses, then  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  use  plain  sheets,  as 
the  protractor  circle  would  somewhat  disfigure  the  final  maps. 
The  protractor  sheets  would,  however,  furnish  a  ready  means 
of  taking  ofiF  the  bearings  of  lines  from  the  final  charts,  which 
might  be  thought  to  compensate  for  the  slight  marring  of  the 
map's  appearance.  If  plain  sheets  are  chosen,  then  they  should 
be  divided  into  squares  by  lines  drawn  in  ink  parallel  to  the 
sides  of  the  paper,  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass.  Both  the  stadia  stations  and  the  side-readings 
may  then  be  plotted  by  means  of  the  auxiliary  protractor,  this 
being  oriented  by  the  meridian  lines  on  the  sheet.  Even  here, 
only  those  readings  would  at  first  be  plotted  that  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  location,  and  these  marked  in  pencil.  After  the 
location  has  been  decided  on,  and  the  location  notes  taken  off, 
as  described  below,  then  the  stadia  stations,  contour  lines,  the 
located  line  of  road,  and  such  other  features  as  should  be  pre- 
served on  the  final  map,  are  inked  in,  and  the  map  thoroughly 
cleaned.  The  rest  of  the  field-notes  may  now  be  plotted,  and 
the  map  finished  up. 

If  the  road  runs  through  a  settled  region,  the  questions  of 
right  of  way  are  among  the  first  things  to  be  settled  ;  so  that 
preliminary  maps  showing  the  relation  of  the  road  belt  to  the 
property  lines  are  essential  to  the  settlement  of  damages,  and 
to  obtaining  the  right  of  way  from  the  property-holders. 
Coincident,  therefore,  with  the  making  of  maps  to  determine 
the  location  must  come  the  construction  of  preliminary  right- 
of-way  maps  or  tracings.  On  these  latter  need  be  plotted  only 
the  boundary-lines,  fences,  more  important  buildings,  roads, 
etc.,  or  just  sufficient  to  enable  the  right-of-way  agent  to  nego- 
tiate  intelligibly  with   the  property-owners.*     Neither  the  lo- 


*  For  an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of  right-of-way  maps  and  permanent 
railway-property  records,  by  Charles  Paine,  see  The  Railroad  Gazette  of  Nov. 
14.  1884.     Reprinted  in  book  form  in  "  Elements  of  Railroading." 
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eating  nor  the  final  map  should  be  on  a  continuous  roll, 
ro!!  rtquircs  more  room  for  storage,  is  mort-  apt  to  get  dm 
and  is  much  more  inconvenient  for  reference.     When  sheet*'* 
are  used,  the  survey  plot  covers  a  more  or  les?i  narrow  belt 
across  the  map.     One  of  the  edges  of  the  sheet,  either  where 
the  plot  enters  upon  it  or  disappears  from  it.  should  bctrimmad 
str.iight.  and  the  plot  extended  quite  to  this  edge.     This  ed| 
is  then  made  to  coincide  with  one  of  the  parallel  or  merii 
lines  of  the  next  sheet  ;  so  that  when  the  line  is  plotted, 
sheets  may  be  tacked  down  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
tinuous  plot  o(  the  survey. 

Tkt:  scale  of  the  map  vfiW  depend  on  whether  or  not  separate"' 
sets  of  charts  are  to  serve  the  purposes  of  locntion  and  of  the 
continuous  use  of  the  company.  Vor  the  purpose  of  location, 
a  scaie  of  400  feet  to  one  inch  does  very  well :  but  for  the  final 
detail  sheets  the  scale  should  be  larger.  If  both  purposes  are 
to  be  served  by  one  set  of  maps,  then  the  scale  should  be 
about  200  feet  to  one  inch,*  with  5.  or  lofoot  contours.  The 
shcfts  should  be  about  twenty  by  twenty-four  inches. 

222.  Plotting  tbe  Surrey. — In  case  the  map  is  plotted  on 
a  protractor  sheet,  the  methods  of  plotting  will  be  identical 
with  those  for  general  topographical  work,  except  that  here 
there  will  be  no  checks,  either  for  distance,  azimuth,  or  eleva- 
tion, except  such  as  are  carried  along  or  independently  de- 
termined. For  distance,  there  is  no  check,  except  the  dupli- 
cate readings  between  instrument  stations,  unless  the  survey 
is  through  a  region  which  has  already  been  surveyed.  In  thi 
case  the  section  tines  may  serve  as  a  check  on  the  distances. 

The  azimuth  should  be  checked  at  every  station  by  rcidii 
the  needle,  as  described  on  p.  264.  and  also  by  independently 
determining  the  meridian  frequently,  cither  by  a  sol.ii  attach- 
ment or  by  a   stellar  observation.     IF  the  line  is  not   nearly 

■  Some  engltMan  pfeler  «  Kale  of  loo  Um  to  am  Indi  lor  tl 
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north  and  south,  or,  in  other  words,  if  it  is  extended  materially 
in  longitude,  then  the  azimuth  must  be  constantly  corrected 
for  convergence  of  meridians,  as  is  shown  in  Chap.  XIV. 

The  elevations  can  only  be  checked  by  the  duplicate  read- 
ings between  instrument  stations.*  All  the  greater  care 
should  be  used,  therefore,  on  readings  between  stations. 

The  first  plotting^  whether  there  are  to  be  two  sets  of  maps 
or  one,  will  consist  in  representing  on  the  sheet  only  such  data 
as  will  assist  in  deciding  on  the  location.  These  will  be  mainly 
contour  points,  streams,  important  buildings  near  the  line, 
principal  highways,  other  lines  of  railway,  villages  with  their 
streets  and  alleys  near  the  proposed  location,  the  lines  of  de- 
markation  between  cultivated  and  timbered  or  wild  land,  etc. 
From  the  plotted  elevations,  aided  by  the  sketches  in  the  note- 
book, the  contour  lines  are  drawn  in  ;  if  necessary,  this  may 
be  done  on  the  ground.  This  is  sufficient  for  determining 
upon  a  location. 

When  this  has  been  done,  then  the  natural  features,  the 
contour  lines,  the  stadia  stations,  and  the  located  line,  may  be 
inked  in  (or  transferred  by  means  of  tracing-paper,  in  case  the 
final  maps  are  to  be  on  separate  sheets),  and  the  remainder  of 
the  notes  plotted. 

In  drawing  the  contour  lines  in  ink,  make  those  upon  bar- 
ren or  rocky  land  in  black,  and  those  on  arable  land  in  brown. 
If  they  are  ten  feet  apart,  make  every  tenth  one  very  heavy,  and 
every  fifth  one  somewhat  heavier  than  the  others.  If  this  be  done, 
only  the  50  and  icxvfoot  contours  need  be  numbered.  In  case  a 
map  does  not  contain  at  least  two  of  these  numbered  contours, 
then  every  contour  which  does  appear  on  the  map  should  be 
numbered,  giving  its  elevation  above  the  datum  of  the  survey. 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  same  lack  of  sufficient  checks  on  the  distance, 
azimuth,  and  elevation  obtains  with  the  ordinary  preliminary  survey  with  tran- 
sit, level,  and  chain.  If  preferred,  all  bearings  may  be  taken  from  the  needle,  and 
then  each  alternate  station  only  need  be  occupied  by  the  instrument.  See  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject  by  the  author  in  "  The  Railroad  Gazette  "  for  Feb.  3d,  Mar. 
2d,  9th.  and  30th,  1888. 
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The  streams  should  be  water-lined  in  blue,  and  an  arrow 
should  tell  the  direction  of  its  flow.  The  name  should  also  be 
given  when  possible. 

All  fences  should  be  shown,  and  especial  pains  taken 
represent  division  fences  in  their  true  position;  for  it  is  fi 
this  map  that  the  deeds  for  the  right  of  way  arc  to  be  drawn. 

Outhouses   may  be  distinguished  from  dwellings  by  diago- 
nal  lines  intersecting,  and  extending  slightly  beyond  the  out- 
line.    The  character  of  the  buildings  may  be  shown  by  colors^'- 
as  red  for  brick,  yellow  for  frame,  pale  sepia   for  stone 
outlines  always  being  in  black. 

The  stadia  stations  should  be  left  on  the  finished  sheets 
as.  in  case  of  a  disputed  boundary,  or  for  other  cause,  the  map 
ni.iy  be  replotted  if  the  positions  of  the  instrument  stations 
arc  left  on  it.  The  numbers  of  the  stations  should,  of  course, 
be  appended. 

The  magnetic  bearings  of  boundary-lines  may  be  given  or 
the  map,  or  they  may  be  determined,  as  occasion  requires,  by 
means  of  the  auxiliary  protractor  and  the  true  meridian  lines 
when  the  v.iriation  of  the  needle  is  known.  For  this  purpose, 
the  magnetic  meridian  should  be  drawn  on  each  map,  divcrg- 
ing  from  one  of  the  meridian  lines,  and  the  amount  of  the 
variiition  marked  in  degrees  and  minutes. 

223.  Making  the  Location.— When  a  preliminary  survey 
is  m.ide,  as  above  described,  for  the  purpose  of  making  what 
is  called  a  "  paper  location,"  the  location  is  first  made  on  the 
map.  and  then  staked  out  in  the  field. 

Every  railroad  line  is  a  combination  of  curves,  tangenl 
and  grades;  and  it  is  the  proper  combination  of  these  which 
makes  a  good  location.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  line  is  to  be 
included  in  the  belt  of  country  surveyed,  then  the  map  con- 
tains all  the  data  necessary  to  enable  the  engineer  to  select  tht 
best  arrangements  of  curves,  tangents,  and  grades  it  is  possible 
(or  htm  to  obtaio  on  this  ground.    This  selection  can  be  made 
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with  much  more  certainty  than  is  possible  on  the  ground, 
where  the  view  is  generally  obstructed,  and  where  grades  are 
so  deceptive. 

It  is  no  part  of  this  treatise  to  discuss  the  various  problems 
that  enter  into  the  question  of  a  location,  but  only  to  show 
how  to  proceed  to  make  a  location  that  may  satisfy  any  given 
set  of  conditions,  by  means  of  the  contour  map. 

The  contours  themselves  will  enable  the  engineer  to  decide 
what  the  approximate  grades  will  have  to  be.  Suppose  a  grade 
of  0.5  foot  in  100  feet,  or  26.4  feet  to  the  mile,  has  been  fixed 
upon.  It  is  now  known  that  the  line  should  follow  the  gene- 
ral course  of  the  contours,  except  that  it  should  cross  a  10  foot 
contour  every  2000  feet.  Spread  the  dividers  to  this  distance, 
taken  to  scale,  and  mark  off  in  a  rough  way  these  2000-foot 
distances  as  far  as  this  grade  is  to  extend ;  and  do  the  same 
for  the  successive  grades  along  the  line.  Knowing  the  grade 
of  the  line  at  the  beginning  of  the  sheet,  the  problem  is  to  ex- 
tend this  line  over  the  sheet  so  as  to  give  the  best  location 
one  can  hope  to  get  on  this  ground  with  the  available 
means. 

First,  starting  from  the  initial  fixed  point  of  line  on  the 
map,  sketch  in  a  line  which  will  follow  the  contours  exactly, 
crossing  them,  however,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  give  the  necessary 
grade.  This  is  the  cheapest  line,  so  far  as  cut  and  fill  are  con- 
cerned. Of  course,  where  depressions  or  ridges  are  to  be 
crossed,  the  line  must  cross  over  from  a  given  contour  on  one 
side  to  the  corresponding  contour  on  the  other,  and  then  fol- 
low along  the  contour  again. 

Second,  mark  out  a  series  of  tangents  and  curves  which  will 
follow  this  sketched  line  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  rail- 
road to  follow  it.  This  will  not  be  the  final  location,  but  it  is 
valuable  for  study.  This  line  will  be  faulty  from  having  too 
many  and  too  sharp  curves,  and  too  little  tangent. 

Thirds  draw  in  a  third  line,  as  straight  as  possible,  and  with 
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as  low  grade  of  curves  as  possible  consistent  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  earthwork  and  a  proper  distribution  of  the  same. 

For  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  degree  of  curve  is  best 
suited  to  the  ground  for  a  given  deflection  angle,  it  is  well  to 
have  a  series  of  paper  templets  made,  with  the  various  curves 
for  their  outer  and  inner  edges.  Of  course,  these  are  cut  with 
radii  laid  off  to  the  scale  of  the  drawing.  It  is  still  more  con- 
venient to  have  these  curves,  laid  off  to  scale,  on  a  piece  of 
isinglass,  horn,  or  tracing-paper  (not  linen),  so  that  this  can  be 
laid  upon  the  map,  and  the  curve  at  once  selected  which  will 
follow  the  contours  most  economically.  Fig.  66  shows  such  a 
series  of  curves  drawn  to  a  scale  of  i6cx)  feet  to  the  inch. 


Fjo.  e»o 


In  this  way  the  line  is  laid  out  over  the  map.  The  ques- 
tions of  greater  or  less  curvature  have  been  balanced  against  a 
less  or  greater  first  cost,  and  greater  or  less  operating  expense. 
The  question  of  shifting  it  laterally  has  also  been  examined, 
and  finally  a  definite  location  fixed  upon  which  seems  to  answer 
best  to  the  case  in  hand.  When  this  is  done,  it  only  remains 
to  make  up  the  location  notes  from  which  the  line  is  to  be 
staked  out. 
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The  following  is  considered  a  good  fornn  for  the  location 
notes: 

Location  Notes  for  ABC  Railroad.     From  Map  No 


Line. 

Azimuth  and 

Deflection 

Angles. 

Length. 

Station. 

Remarks. 

ft. 

T 

260"  40' 

1020 

10  4-  20 

P.C. 

3**  CR. 

+  18°  30' 

617 

16+37 

P.T. 

T 

279"  10' 

2670 

43+7 

P.C. 

4'  C.L. 

-  12**  20' 

308 

46+15  -J 

P.T.S.  46^30'  W. 

H  12  320  ft. 

T 

266°  50' 

680 

52  +  95 

P.C. 

The  first  column  designates  the  tangents  and  curves,  and 
gives  the  degree  of  the  curve,  and  the  direction  of  its  curva- 
ture, whether  right  or  left.  If  it  curve  toward  the  right,  the 
azimuth  of  the  next  tangent  will  be  increased,  and  hence  its 
sign  is  plus,  and  vice  versa. 

The  second  column  gives  the  azimuths  of  the  tangents  and 
the  deflection-angles  of  the  curves.  Each  azimuth  is  seen  to 
be  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  two  preceding  angles. 

The  third  column  gives  the  lengths  of  the  tangents  as  mea.s- 
used  from  the  map,  and  the  lengths  of  the  curves  as  determined 
by  dividing  the  deflection-angle  by  the  degree  of  the  curve. 
Thus,  12°  20'=  I2°.33,  and  I2°.33 -r- 4  =  308,  which  is  the 
length  of  the  curve  in  feet.* 

The  fourth  column  gives  the  stations  and  pluses  for  the 
P.C.'s  and  the  P.T.'s.  These  quantities  are  simply  the  con- 
tinued sum  of  those  in  the  third  column. 

The  first,  second,  and  fourth  columns  now  give  all  the  infor- 


*  It  is  a  great  convenience  to  have  at  least  one  vernier,  in  railroad  work, 
graduated  to  read  to  hundredths  of  a  degree.  The  case  here  given  is  only  one 
of  many  similar  cases;  but  the  principal  advantage  is  in  running  the  fractional 
parts  of  curves  when  the  curve  chosen  is  some  even  degree,  as  here  taken* 
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mation  necessary  to  stake  out  the  line.     The  stadia  is  no  loni 
to  be  used,  but  a  transit  and  chain,  as  is  ordinarily  done. 

The  tangents  need  not  be  run  out  to  their  intersection  ;  bul 
when  the  P.C.  is  reached,  according  to  the  location  notes  takeni 
from  the  map,  set  up  the  instrument,  and  stake  out  the  cui 
as  (ar  as  possible,  or  around  to  the  P.T.  In  either  case,  wheAi 
the  instrument  is  to  be  moved,  make  a  note  of  the  forwanlj 
azimuth,  and  go  forward  and  orient  on  the  l.ist  station  thi 
same  as  when  moving  between  two  H's.  If  the  instrur 
moved  to  the  P.T.  direct,  then,  after  orienting  back 
P.C,  turn  off  to  the  aximuth  given  for  the  next  tangent,  am 
go  ahead.  The  tangents  could  be  run  out  to  the  intersection 
and  the  point  occupied  by  the  instrument,  for  a  check, 
thought  (desirable.  The  tdescope  is  never  reversed  in  laying  out 
the  lint  from  the  system  of  notes  abovt  given. 

With  careful  work,  the  line  ought  thus  to  be  run  out,  ai 
tile  curves  put  in  at  once.     We  have  supposed  there  was 
regular  line  cleared  out  on  the  preliminary,  so  the  necessai 
clearing  would  all  have  to  be  done  on  the  location. 

A  levelling  party  follows  the  transit,  and  obtains  the  data 
for  constructing  a  profile  and  for  determining  the  exact  grades. 

The  stadia  has  served  its  purpose  when  it  has  enabled  the 
engineer  to  select  the  most  favorable  position  for  the  line. 
The  transit,  chain,  and  level  must  do  the  remainder.  It  is  not, 
improbable  that  occasional  modifications  will  be  introduced  fa 
the  field,  even  though  the  survey  and  the  location  have  bceai 
made  with  the  greatest  possible  care. 

224.  Another  Method  of  making  the  preliminary  surv< 
from  which  to  determine  the  final  location  is  as  follows: 

Run  a  transit  and  chain  line,  setting  too-foot  stakes, 
nearly  on  the  line  of  the  road  as  can  be  determined  by  eye. 
Follow  this  party  by  a  level  party  which  obtains  the  profile  of 
the  transit  line.  A  third  party  o(  one  or  more  topographers- 
takes  cross-sections  at  c-tch    loofoot   stake  by  means  of 
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pocket-compass,  clinometer,  and  hand-level.  These  cross- 
sections  show  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  line  as  far  as 
desirable  by  slope  and  distance,  these  latter  being  either  meas- 
ured by  tape  or  paced.  It  is  evident  that  contour  lines  could 
be  worked  out  from  these  data,  but  these  would  not  be  needed 
if  the  distances  and  slopes  were  well  determined,  since  these 
give  a  better  cross-section  than  contours  alone  could  do. 

The  objections  to  this  method  are  in  the  poor  means  it  fur- 
nishes for  accurate  determination  of  either  distances  or  slopes, 
and  the  haste  with  which  it  is  usually  done.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  accurate  distances  and  slopes  on  cross-sections 
100  feet  apart  would  give  fuller  data  than  even  five-foot  con- 
tours accurately  drawn.  But  to  be  accurately  deterjnined  the 
slope  would  have  to  change  at  all  points — in  other  words,  it 
would  be  a  curve.  As  to  whether  the  slopes  and  distances  as 
they  would  probably  be  taken  would  give  a  better  idea  of  the 
ground  than  five-foot  contours  determined  by  the  stadia 
method,  and  the  relative  cost  o\  the  two  systems,  are  matters 
of  experience.  Both  systems  are  competent  to  give  a  good 
location  when  they  are  well  executed. 

Note. — The  further  study  of  railroad  surveying  falls  within  the  province  of 
the  various  railroad  field-books,  which  are  printed  in  pocket  form  and  contain 
the  necessary  tables  for  laying  out  a  line  of  road.  Having  learned  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  surveying- instruments,  and  the  general  methods  of  topo 
graphical  surveying  and  levelling,  the  special  applications  to  railroad  location 
given  in  the  field-books  are  readily  mastered.  They  will  therefore  not  btf 
further  considered  in  this  work. 


225-  Hydrographic  Surveying  includes  all  surveys,  for 
whatever  purpose,  whicli  are  made  on,  or  arc  concerned  with, 
any  body  of  still  orrunniiig  water.  Some  of  the  objects  of  such 
surveys  are  the  determination  of  depths  for  mapping  and  navi; 
gation  purposes  ;  the  determination  of  areas  of  cross-sectioni 
the  mean  velocities  of  the  w.-iter  across  such  sections,  and  thl 
slope  of  the  water  surface  ;  the  location  of  buoys,  rocks,  light 
signals,  etc. ;  the  location  of  channels,  the  directions  and 
locities  of  currents,  and  the  determination  of  the  changes 
the  same ;  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sediment  car-' 
ried  in  suspension,  of  the  volume  of  tlie  scour  or  fill  on  thi 
bottom,  or  of  the  material  removed  by  artificial  means,  as  by 
dredging. 

A  hydrographic  survey  is  usually  connected  with  an 
tended  body  of  water,  as  ocean  coasts,  harbors,  lakes,  or  rii 
ers.  The  fixed  points  of  reference  for  the  survey  arc  usual!] 
on  shore,  but  sometimes  buoys  arc  anchored  off  the  shore  atli 
used  as  points  of  reference.  All  such  points  should  be  acci 
ratcly  located  by  triangulation  from  some  measured  bai 
whose  azimuth  has  been  found.  The  buoys  will  swing 
tbeir  moorings  within  small  circles,  these  being  larger  at  loi 
tide  than  at  high,  but  the  errors  in  their  positions  should  never 
be  »ufTicienl  to  cause  .appreciable  error  in  the  plotted  posit 
of  the  soundings.  Where  soundings  need  to  be  located  with 
great  exactness,  buoys  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  triangi 
tion  work  for  the  location  of  the  fixed  pomls  of  reference  di 
fers  in  no  sense  from  that  for  a  tnpographical  survey.     In  (act, 
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a  hydrographic  survey  is  usually  connected  with  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  adjacent  shores  or  banks,  the  triangulation 
scheme  serving  both  purposes.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however, 
to  make  a  hydrographic  survey  for  navigation  purposes  sim- 
ply, wherein  only  the  shore-line  and  certain  very  prominent 
features  of  the  adjacent  land  are  located  and  plotted.  This  is 
the  practice  of  the  U.  S.  Hydrographic  Office  in  surveying  for- 
eign coasts  and  harbors.  In  this  case  the  work  consists  almost 
wholly  in  making  and  locating  soundings  for  a  certain  limiting 
depth,  as  one  hundred  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  feet,  inward 
to  the  shore,  and  along  the  coast  as  far  as  desired.  The  length 
and  azimuth  of  a  base-line  are  determined  and  the  latitude  ob- 
served by  methods  given  in  Chapter  XIV.  The  longitude  is 
found  by  observing  for  local  time,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
chronometer  time  which  has  been  brought  from  some  station 
whose  longitude  was  known.  Whenever  telegraphic  com- 
munication can  be  obtained  with  a  place  of  known  longitude, 
the  difiference  between  the  local  times  of  the  two  places  is 
found  by  exchanging  chronographic  signals.  No  special  de- 
scription will  be  here  given  of  the  methods  used  in  this  part  of 
the  work,  as  they  are  all  fully  described  in  Chapter  XIV. 


THE  LOCATION  OF  SOUNDINGS.* 

226.  Methods. — The  location  of  a  sounding  can  be  found 
with  reference  to  visible  known  points  by  (i)  two  angles  read 
at  fixed  points  on  shore  ;  (2)  by  two  angles  read  in  the  boat; 
(3)  by  taking  the  sounding  on  a  certain  range,  or  known  line, 
and  reading  one  angle  either  on  shore  or  in  the  boat ;  (4) 
by  sounding  along  a  known  range,  or  line,  taking  the  soundings 
at  known  intervals  of  time,  and  rowing  at  a  uniform  rate  ;  (5) 
by  taking  the  soundings  at  the  intersections  of  fixed  range 
tines ;  (6)  by  means  of  cords  or  wires  stretched  between  fixed 

*  Sec  Appendix  F,  and  foot-note  p.  662. 
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stations,  these  having  tags,  or  marks,  where  the  soundings 
to  be  taken.  These  methods  arc  severally  adapted  to  dif 
ent  conditions  and  objects,  and  will  he  described  in  order. 

227.  Two  Angles  read  on  Shore. — If  two  instruments 
(transits  or  sextants)  be  placed  at  two  known  points  on  shore, 
and  tiie  angles  subtended  by  some  other  fixed  point,  and  thcbont 
be  read  by  both  instruments,  when  a  sounding  is  taken,  the  in- 
tersection of  the  two  pointings  to  the  boat,  when  ploitcd  on  the 
chart  containing  the  points  of  observation  duly  plotted,  will 
be  the  plotted  position  o(  the  sounding.  If  three  instruments 
are  read  from  as  many  known  stations,  then  the  three  point, 
ings  to  the  boat  should  intersect  in  a  point  when  plotted,  thua 
furnishing  a  check  on  the  observations.  The  objections 
this  method  arc  that  it  requires  at  least  two  observers,  ant 
these  must  be  tran.sferred  at  intervals,  as  the  work  proceeds,  in 
order  to  maintain  good  intersections,  or  in  order  to  sec  the 
boat  at  all  times.  While  an  observer  is  shifting  his  posi- 
tion the  work  must  be  suspended.  If  there  arc  long  lines  of 
ofT-shorc  soundings  to  be  made  and  there  are  no  fixed  points  01 
stations  on  shore  of  suflficient  distinctness  or  prominence  to  be 
observed  by  the  sextant  from  the  boat,  then  tliis  method  must 
be  used.  When  the  angles  are  read  on  shore  signals  should  be 
given  preparatory  to  taking  a  sounding,  and  also  when  the 
sounding  is  made.  If,  however,  the  soundings  arc  taken  at 
regular  intervals  the  preparatory  signal  may  be  omilted.  and 
only  the  signal  given  when  the  sounding  is  taken.  This 
usually  consists  in  showing  a  flag.  The  instrument  may  be  set 
to  read  r.ero  when  pointing  to  the  fixed  station.  This  reading 
need  only  be  taken  at  intervals  to  lest  the  stability  of  the 
instrument. 

228,  By  Two  Angles  read  in  the  Boat  to  three  points  on 
shore  whose  relative  positions  are  known.  This  is  called  the 
"three-point"  problem.  Let  A,  C.  and  B  be  the  three  shore 
points,  being  defined  by  the  two  distances  a  and  d  and  the  angle 
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C.     Let  the  two  angles  P  and  P  be  measured  at  the  point  P. 
The  problem  is  to  find  the  distances  AP  diwd  BP. 

{a)  Analytical  Solution, — Let   the   un- 

known  angle  at  A  be  x,  and  that  at  B  be 

B  y.     Then   we   may   form   two  equations 

from   which    x    and   y  may  be    found. 

For, 


Also, 


PC  = 


a  sin  X 


6  sin  y 
^HTP  ^  sin  P' ' 


.    .    (I) 


;r+^  =  36o°-(/>+/>'+C)  =  i?.     ...    (2) 


From  (2),         y  =  R  ^  X, 


and 


sin  y  =  sin  R  cos  ;r  —  cos  R  sin  ;r. 


Substitute  this  value  of  sin^  in  (i),  reduce,  and  find 


cot  X  = 


a  sin  P  -}-  d  sin  P  cos  R 
b  sin  Psin  ^ 


__  /      a  sin  F       ,     \ 

=  COt-RlT^— -^ 1p+  1 1. 

\^  sm  P  COS  A         / 


•  •  •  (3) 


When  X  and  j/  are  found,  the  sides  AP  and  BP  are  readily 
obtained.  This  is  perhaps  the  simplest  analytical  solution  of 
the  problem. 

(b)  Geometrical  Solution. — The  following  geometrical  solu- 
tion is  of  some  interest,  though  it  is  seldom  used  : 

Let  A,  C  and  B  be  the  fixed  points  as  before,  and  Pand 
P  the  observed  angles.     Having  the  points^,  -ff,  and  C  plotted 
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in  their  true  relative  positions,  draw  from  A  the  line  AD. 
making  witli  AB  tlic  angle  F  {CPB\  and  from  B  the  line  BD. 
making   with    AB   the   angle   P  kAPC\  „ 

culling  the  former  Hne  in  D.  Through 
A,  D.  and  B  pass  a  circle,  and  through  C 
iind  D  draw  a  line  cutting  the  circum- 
ference again  in  P.  The  point  /"is  the 
plotted  position  of  the  point  of  observa- 
tion from  which  the  angles  /'and  P 
nit-asurcd. 

For/"  must  lie  in  the  circumference 
through  ADB  by  construction,  otherwise 
ABDwokM  not  be  equalto/J/'/),  as  they  "*■  *► 

arc  both  measured  by  the  same  arc  AD.  The  same  holds 
the  angle  P' .  Also,  the  line  PD  must  pass  through  C.  other- 
wise the  angle  APC  would  be  greater  or  less  than  /',  which 
cannot  be.  The  point  P'\^  therefore  on  the  line  CZ>. and  also 
on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  through  ADB,  whence  it  is 
at  their  intersection. 

This  demonstration  is  valuable  as  showing  when  this 
method  of  location  fails  to  locate,  and  when  the  location  is 
poor.  For  the  nearer  the  point  D  comes  to  C  the  more  un- 
certain becomes  the  direction  of  the  line  fAaiui  when  D  falls 
at  C— that  is.  when  /"ison  the  circumference  of  a  circle  through 
A.B,  and  C — the  solution  is  impossible,  in.ismuch  as/^mny 
then  be  anywhere  on  that  circumference  without  changing  the 
angles /*  and /*.  This  is  also  shown  by  equation  (3I.  abovei 
(or  t(  A,  C.  B.  and  /'all  fall  on  one  circumference,  then  j:  -f- 
=.  R~  180*;  whence  cot  j-x:  »  X  0,  which  is  indeterminate. 
For  cot  ^  =  —  oe.  and  Cos  /t  =  —  I .  Also  «  stn  /**  —  *  sin  P. 
both  being  equal  lo  the  perpendicular  from  C  on  AB.  The 
e^iuation  then  becomes 

eol*  =  00(1  —  1)  = 


i 
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{c)  Meclianical  Solution, — If  the  three  known  stations  be 
plotted  in  position  and  the  two  observed  angles  be  carefully 
set  on  a  three-armed  protractor,*  then  when  the  three  radial 
edges  coincide  with  the  three  stations,  the  centre  of  the  pro- 
tractor circle  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  point  of  obser- 
vation. With  a  good  protractor  this  method  gives  the  posi- 
tion of  the  point  as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  observations 
themselves  would  warrant.  It  is  the  common  method  of  plot 
ting  soundings  when  two  sextant  angles  have  been  read  from 
the  sounding  boat. 

Wood's  double  sextant  (see  p.  113)  is  designed  to  read  these 

two  angles  simultaneously.    In  the  hands  of  an  expert  observer 

this  instrument  is  very  valuable  for  surveys  on  running  water. 

(//)  Graphical  Solution. — The  angles  may  be  laid  off    on 

tracing-paper  or  linen  by  lines  of  indefinite  length,  and  this 

laid  on  the  plot  and  shifted  in  position  until  the  three  radial 

lines  coincide  with  the  three  stations,  when  their  intersection 

marks   the    point    of   observation.     This   is   the   most    ready 

method  of  plotting  such  observations  when   no  three-armed 

protractor  is  available. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  locating  soundings  are 
that  it  requires  but  one  observer,  no  time  is  lost  in  changing 
stations,  and  the  party  are  all  together,  and  hence  there  can  be 
no  misunderstandings  in  regard  to  the  work.  If  the  soundings 
are  made  in  running  water,  so  that  the  boat  cannot  be  stopped 
long  enough  to  read  two  sextant  angles,  two  sextants  are 
sometimes  used  with  one  observer,  he  setting  both  angles  and 
reading  them  afterwards  ;  or  two  observers  may  be  employed 
in  the  same  boat  and  the  angles  taken  simultaneously. 

229.  By  one  Range  and  one  Angle.— The  range  may  be 
two  stations  or  poles  set  in  line  on  shore,  or  it  may  consist  of 
one  point  on  shore  and  a  buoy  set  at  the  desired  position  off- 


*  For  description,  with  cut,  see  p.  167. 
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shore.     If  buoysare  used  they  must  be  located  by  tiianguiation 
from  the  shore  stations.    A  trianguUtion  system  along  a  rocky 
or  wooded  coast  may  consist  of  one  line  of  sta- 
tions on  shore  and  a  correspondint;  line  of  buoys. 
The  angles  are  read  only  from  the  shore  stations,  1 
two  angles  in  each  tri;inglc  being  observed.     If 
the  buoys  are  well  set  and  the  work  done  in  calm 
weather,  the  results  will  be  good  enough  for  lo- 
pograpliical   or   hydrographical    purposes.     The 
stations  and  buoys  should  be  opposite  each  other, 
as  in  the  figure,  and  readings  taken  to  the  two 
adjacent  shore  stations  and  to  the  three  nearest 
buoys  from  each  shore  station.     U  the  length  of 
any  line  of  this  system  be  known,  the  rest  can  be 
found  when  the  angles  at  A,  B,  C,  and  D  are  « 
measured.     In  such  a  system  the  measured  lines 
should  recur  as  often  as  possible,  ordinary  chain- 
ing being  sufficient. 

230.  Buoys,  Buoy-flag;s,  and  Range-poles.— A  conveni- 
ent buoy  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  of  any  light  wood, 
eighteen  inches  to  three  feet  long  in  tideless  waters,  and  long 
enough  to  maintain  an  erect  position  in  tide-waters.  It  should 
be  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and  taper  towards 
the  bottom.  If  the  buoy  is  not  toolong,  a  hole  m.iybe  bored 
through  its  iixis  for  the  flag-pole,  which  may  then  project  two 
or  three  feet  below  the  buoy  and  as  high  above  it  as  desired. 
The  buoy  rope  is  then  attached  to  the  bottom  end  of  the  pole 
and  made  of  such  length  as  to  maintain  the  pole  in  a  vertical 
position  in  ail  stages  of  the  tide.  The  anchor  may  be  anysufli- 
cientty  heavy  body,  as  a  rock  or  cast-iron  disk.  If  the  buoys 
are  liable  to  become  confused  on  the  records,  different  designs 
may  be  used  in  the  fl.igs,  as  various  combinations  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  all  good  colors  for  this  purpose. 

The  range-poles  should  be  whitcwuhe^ji  % 
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against  the  background  of  the  shore.  The  ranges  are  desig- 
nated by  attaching  to  the  rear  range-poles  slats  (barrel-staves 
would  serve)  arranged  as  Roman  numerals  when  read  up  or 
down  the  pole.  If  range-poles  are  relied  on,  they  must  be  very 
carefully  located  and  plotted,  in  order  to  establish  accurately 
a  long  line  of  soundings  from  a  very  short  fixed  base. 

The  observed  angle  may  be  either  from  the  boat  or  from  a 
point  on  shore.  In  either  case  any  other  range-post  of  the 
series  may  be  used  either  for  the  position  of  the  observer,  if 
on  shore,  or  for  the  other  target-point  if  the  angle  is  read  from 
the  boat. 

231.  By  one  Range  and  Time-intervals. — This  is  a  very 
common  and  efficient  method,  and  quite  satisfactory  where 
soundings  need  not  be  located  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
where  there  is  no  current.  A  boat  can  be  pulled  in  still  water 
with  great  uniformity  of  speed;  and  if  the  soundings  be  taken 
at  known  intervals  with  the  ends  of  the  line  of  soundings  fixed, 
the  time-intervals  will  correspond  almost  exactly  with  the 
space-intervals.  If  the  ends  of  the  line  of  soundings  are  not 
fixed  by  buoys  or  sojunding-stations  on  shore,  but  the  line  sim- 
ply fixed  by  ranges  back  from  the  water's  edge,  the  positions  of 
the  end  soundings  may  be  fixed  by  angle-readings  and  the  bal- 
ance interpolated  from  the  time-intervals. 

232.  By  means  of  Intersecting  Ranges. — This  method 
is  only  adapted  to  the  case  where  soundings  are  to  be  repeated 
many  times  at  the  same  places.  When  the  object  of  the  sur- 
vey is  to  study  the  changes  occurring  as  to  scour  or  fill  on  the 
bottom  it  is  very  essential  that  the  successive  soundings  should 
coincide  in  position,  otherwise  discrepant  results  would  prove 
nothing.  Such  surveys  are  common  on  navigable  rivers  and 
in  harbors.  Many  systems  of  such  ranges  could  be  described, 
but  the  ingenious  engineer  will  be  able  to  devise  a  system 
adapted  to  the  case  in  hand. 

233.  By  means  of  Cords  or  Wires. — In  the  case  of  a  fixed 
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but  narrow  navigable  channel,  having  an  irregular  bottom, 
undergoing  improvement  by  dredging,  it  may  be  found  advi 
able  to  set  and  locate  stakes  on  opposite  sides  of  the  channel, 
to  stietch  a  graduated  cord  or  wire  between  them,  and  to  locate 
the  soundings  by  this.     By  sucli  mc;ins  the  location  would  be 
the  most  accurate  possible. 


MAKING    THE  SOUNIiIXi 
234.  The  Lead  is  usually  made  of  lead,  and  should  be  loi 


and  slender  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  watt-r.  It  shouli 
weigh  from  five  pounds  for  shallow,  still  water,  to  twenty 
pounds  for  deep  running  water,  as  in  large  rivers.  If  depth 
only  is  required,  the  lead  may  be  a  simple  cylinder  something 
like  a  sash-weight  (or  windows.  If  specimens  ol  the  bottom 
arc  to  be  brought  to  the  surface  at  each  sounding,  the 
shown  in  Fig.  7I  may  be  used  to  advantage.  An 
/.  is  m.idc  with  a  cup.  c,  at  its  lower  end.  The 
stem  has  spurs  cut  upon  it,  or  cross.bars  attached 
to  it,  and  on  this  is  moulded  the  lead  which  gives 
the  requisite  weight.  Between  the  cup  and  the 
lead  is  a  leather  cover  sliding  freely  on  the  shank 
and  fitting  tightly  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  cup. 
When  the  cup  strikes  ihc  bottom,  it  sinks  far 
enough  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  same,  which 
is  then  safely  brought  to  the  stirf.icc,  the  leather 
cover  protecting  the  contents  of  the  cup  from  be- 
ing washed  out  in  raising  the  lead.  A  conical  cav- 
ity in  the  lower  end  of  the  lead,  lined  with  tallow, 
is  often  used,  and  it  is  found  very  efficient  for  in- 
dicating sand  and  mud.  It  is  often  very  essential  to  knuiv 
whether  the  bottom  is  composed  of  gravel,  coarse  or  fine,  sand, 
mud,  clay,  h-ird-pan,  or  rock,  and  thi^  knowledge  can  bo  ob- 
tainL-d  with  the  i!up  device  described  above. 

235.  The  Line  sliould  be  of  a  6izc  suited  to  the  weight  fl 

*  Sec  Appenih 
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the  lead,  and  made  of  Italian  hemp.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by 
first  stretching  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  further  elongation  in 
use  after  it  is  graduated.  Probably  the  best  way  to  stretch  a 
line  is  to  wind  it  tightly  about  a  smooth-barked  tree,  securely 
fasten  both  ends,  wet  it  thoroughly,  and  leave  it  to  dry.  Then 
rewind  as  before,  taking  up  the  slack  from  the  first  stretching, 
and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  slack  becomes  inappreciable. 
It  may  now  be  graduated  and  tagged.  Sometimes  it  is  fastened 
to  two  trees  and  stretched  by  means  of  a  **  Spanish  windlass,** 
and  then  wet.  It  is  quite  possible  to  stretch  the  line  too  much, 
for  sometimes  sounding-lines  have  shortened  in  use  after  being 
stretched  by  this  method.  Soundings  at  sea  are  taken  in  fath- 
oms. On  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  all  depths  over  twenty- 
four  feet  (four  fathoms)  were  given  in  fathoms,  and  all 
depths  less  than  that  limit  were  given  in  feet.  On  river  and 
harbor  surveys  it  is  common  to  give  depths  in  feet.  Channel- 
soundings  on  the  Western  rivers  made  by  boatmen  are  given 
in  feet  up  to  ten  feet,  then  they  are  given  in  fathoms  and  quar- 
ters, the  calls  being  **  quarter-less-twain,"  **  mark-twain,**  "quar- 
ter-twain/*  **  half-twain,**  **  quarter-less-three,*'  **  mark-three,** 
etc.,  for  depths  of  i  J,  2,  2 J,  2^,  2},  3,  etc.,  fathoms  respectively. 
If  the  line  is  graduated  in  feet  leather  tags  are  used  every 
five  feet,  the  intermediate  foot-marks  being  cotton  or  woollen 
strips.  The  ten-foot  tags  are  notched  with  one,  two,  three, 
etc..  notches  for  the  10,  20,  30-,  etc.,  foot  points,  up  to  fifty 
feet.  The  fifty-foot  tag  may  have  a  hole  in  it,  and  the  60-,  70, 
80,  etc.,  foot-marks  have  tags  all  with  one  hole  and  with  one, 
two,  three,  etc.,  notches.  The  intermediate  five-foot  points 
have  a  simple  leather  tag  unmarked.  Sometimes  the  figures 
are  branded  on  the  leather  tags,  but  notches  are  more  easily 
read.  The  zero  of  the  graduation  is  the  bottom  of  the  lead. 
The  leather  tags  are  fastened  into  the  strands  of  the  line :  the 
cloth  strips  may  be  tied  on.  The  line  should  be  frequently 
tested)  and  if  it  changes  materially  a  table  of  corrections 
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should  be  made  out  and  all  soundings  corrected  (or  erroneous 
lentjtli  of  ime. 

236.  Sounding- poles  should  be  used  wh;:n  the  depth  is 
lesR  than  about  fifteen  feet.  The  pole  may  be  graduated  to 
fett  siinpiy,  or  to  feet  and  tenths,  according  to  the  accuracy 
required. 

237.  Making  Soundings  in  Running  Water. —  The 
sounding-boat  should  be  of  the  "cutter"  pallern.  with  a  sort 
of  platform  in  the  bow  (or  the  leadsman  to  stand  on.  If  thc^ 
current  is  swift,  six  oarsmen  will  be  required  and  two  ob* 
servers  and  one  recorder.  One  of  the  observers  may  act  as 
steersman.  If  the  depth  is  not  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  feet; 
the  soundings  are  made  without  checking  the  boat,  the  ]eads> 
man  casting  the  lead  far  enough  forward  to  enable  it  to  reach' 
bottom  by  the  time  the  line  comes  vertical.  When  the  deptli 
and  the  current  are  such  as  to  make  this  impossible,  the  boat 
is  allowed  to  drift  down  with  the  current  and  soundings  taken 
at  intervals  without  drawing  up  the  lead.  The  boat  is  thci» 
pulled  back  upstream  and  dropped  down  again  on  anothen 
line,  and  so  on. 

In  still  water  a  smaller  crew  and  outfit  may  be  used,  as  the 
boat  may  be  stopped  for  each  sounding  if  necessary. 

The  record  should  give  the  date,  names  of  observers,  gcnerat 
locality,  number  or  other  designation  of  line  sounded,  the 
time,  the  two  angles,  the  stations  sighted,  and  the  dipt h  for 
«ach  sounding,  and  the  errors  of  the  graduated  lengths  on  the 
sounding-line. 

238.  The  Water-surface  Plane  of  Reference. — In  order 
to  refer  the  bottom  elevations  to  the  general  datum  plane  of 
the  survey,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  elevation  of  the  water- 
surface  at  all  times  when  soundings  are  taken.     In  tidal 
the  elevation  of  "  mean  tide"  is  the  plane  of  reference  for  bol 
the  topographical  and  hydrographical  surveys,  and 
state  of  the  tide  must  be  known  with  reference  to  mean 
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This  is  found  from  the  hourly  readings  of  a  tide-gauge  (pro- 
vided it  is  not  automatic),  the  elevation  of  the  zero  of  which, 
with  reference  to  mean  tide-water,  has  been  determined.  All 
soundings  must  then  be  reduced  to  what  they  would  have  been 
if  made  at  mean  tide  before  they  are  plotted. 

If  the  soundings  are  made  in  lakes,  the  datum  is  usually 
the  lowest  water-stage  on  record  ;  and  here  also  gauge-readings 
are  necessary,  as  the  stage  of  the  water  in  the  lake  varies  from 
year  to  year.  In  this  case  the  gauge  need  only  be  read  twice 
a  day. 

In  rivers  of  variable  stage  the  datum  is  either  referred  to 
mean  or  low-water  stage,  or  else  to  the  general  datum  of  the 
map.  If  the  stage  is  changing  rapidly  the  gauge  should  be 
read  hourly  when  soundings  are  taken,  otherwise  daily  readings 
are  sufficient.  If  the  soundings  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
general  datum  of  the  map,  then  the  slope  of  the  stream  must 
be  taken  into  account.  If  they  are  referred  to  a  particular 
stage  of  water  in  the  river,  then  the  slope  does  not  enter  as  a 
correction,  as  the  slope  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all  stages, 
although  this  is  not  strictly  true. 

239.  Lines  of  Equal  Depth  correspond  to  contour  lines 
in  topographical  surveys ;  but  to  draw  lines  of  equal  depth 
with  certainty  the  elevations  of  many  more  points  are  neces- 
sary than  are  needed  for  drawing  contour  lines,  because  the 
bottom  cannot  be  viewed  directly,  while  the  ground  can  be. 
Where  the  ground  is  seen  to  be  nearly  level  no  elevations 
need  be  taken,  while  for  a  similar  region  of  bottom  a  great 
many  soundings  would  be  required  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
irregular. 

240.  Soundings  on  Fixed  Cross-sections  in  Rivers.— 
Where  the  same  section  is  to  be  sounded  a  great  many  times, 
and  especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the  successive 
soundings  at  about  the  same  points,  it  is  best  to  fix  range 
posts  on  the  line  of  the  section  (on  both  sides  if  it  be  a  river) 
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and  then  fix  one  or  more  scries  of  intersecting  rani-L'.s  ;it  points  ^ 
some  distance  above  or  below  the  section  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  soundings  can  then  be  made  at  the  sar 
points  continuously  tvithout  having  to  observe  any  angles  at 
all.  Such  a  system  of  ranges  is  shown  in  Fig.  72.  AA'  and 
BB'  arc  range-poles  on  the  section  line.  0  and  O'  are  tail 
white  posts  set  at  convenient  points  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
river,  cither  above  or  beiow  the  section.  I.,  II.,  111.,  etc,  are 
shorter  posts  set  near  the  bank  in  such  positions  that  the  in- 
tersection of  the  lines  0-\  ,  OIL,  etc.,  with  the  section  range 


RB'  will  locate  the  soundings  at  I.  2,  etc.,  on  this  section  line. 
The  posts  in  the  banks  should  be  marked  by  strips  nailed  upon 
ihem  so  as  to  make  the  Roman  numerals  as  fjiven  in  the  figure- 
Such  a  system  of  ranges  as  the  abovf  is  useful  also  fi>r  fixing 
points  on  a  section-line,  (or  setting  out  floats,  or  for  running 
current  meters  (or  the  determination  of  river  discharj^e. 

241.  Soundings  for  the  Study  of  Sand-wa^es. — In  all 
CBSC5  where  streams  flow  In  sandy  beds,  the  bottom   consists 
i  of  a  series  of  wave4ike  dcvalions  extending  across  the  chan- 
I  del.    These  are  very  gently  sloping  on  the  up>strcain  side  , 
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and  quite  abrupt  on  the  lower  side.  They  are  called  sand- 
waves,  or  sand-reefs.  They  are  constantly  moving  down- 
stream from  the  slow  removals  from  the  upper  side  and  accre- 
tions on  the  abrupt  lower  face.  They  have  been  observed  as 
high  as  ten  feet  on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  with  a  rate  of 
motion  as  great  as  thirty  feet  per  day.  In  order  to  study  the 
size  and  motion  of  these  sand-waves,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
soundings  very  near  together,  on  longitudinal  lines  over  the 
same  paths  at  frequent  intervals  for  a  considerable  period. 
The  boat  is  allowed  to  drift  with  the  current  and  the  lead  floats 
with  the  boat  near  the  bottom.  It  is  lowered  to  the  bottom 
every  few  seconds  and  the  depth  and  time  recorded.  About 
once  a  minute  the  boat  is  located  by  two  instruments  on  shore 
or  in  the  boat,  and  so  the  exact  path  of  the  boat  located.  A 
profile  of  the  bottom  can  then  be  drawn  for  the  path  of  the 
boat.  A  few  days  later  the  same  line  is  sounded  again  in  a 
similar  manner  and  the  two  profiles  compared.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  waves  have  all  moved  down-stream  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  principal  waves  still  retaming  their  main  charac- 
teristics, so  that  identification  is  certain.* 

242.  Areas  of  Cross-section  are  obtained  by  plotting 
the  soundings  on  cross-section  paper,  the  horizontal  scale  be- 
ing about  one  tenth  or  one  twentieth  of  the  vertical.  The 
horizontal  line  representing  the  water-surface  is  drawn,  and  the 
plotted  soundings  joined  by  a  free-hand  line.  The  enclosed 
area  is  then  measured  by  the  planimeter.  If  the  horizontal 
scale  is  50  feet  to  the  inch  and  the  vertical  scale  5  feet  to  the 
inch,  then  each  square  inch  of  the  figure  represents  250  square 
feet  of  area.  The  planimeter  should  be  set  to  read  the  area 
in  square  inches,  and  the  result  multiplied  by  250.t 


*  It  is  believed  the  author  made  the  first  successful  study  of  the  size  and 
rate  of  motion  of  sand-waves,  at  Helena,  Ark.,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in 
1879.     See  Rep.  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  1879,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1963. 

f  See  p.  143  for  a  description  and  theory  of  the  planimeter. 
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Areas  of  cross-section  are  usually  taken  in  running  water, 
and  here  great  care  must  be  taken  to  gel  vertical  soundings, 
and   to  make    tlie    proper   sounding-line   corrections.      TlieyJ 
should  be  taken  near  enough  togetlicr  to  enable  tile  bottom 
line  to  be  drawn  with  sufficient  accuracy. 

BENCtl-MAKKS,  GAUGES,  WATER-LEVELS,  AND  RIVER-SLOI'E,.^ 

243.  Bench-marks  should   be  set  in  the  immcdbte 
cinity  of  each  wnler-gauge,  and  these  connected  by  duplicate 
lines  of  levels  with  the  reference  plane  of  the  survey.     If  thfr^ 
gauge  is  not  Very  firmly  set,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  move  it  Xaf^ 
a  changing  stage,  its  zero  must  be  referred  again  to  its  bend 
mark  by  duplicate  levels,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suspccf 

it  may  have   been   disturbed.     Such  bench-marks  as  these  a 
usually  spikes  in  the  roots  of  trees  or  stumps. 

244.  Water-gauges  are  of  various  designs,  according  tftl 
the  situation  and  the  purpose  in  view.  For  temporary  use 
during  the  period  of  a  survey,  a  staff  gauge  is  best,  consisting 
of  a  board  painted  white,  of  sufficient  length,  gr.iduatcd  to  feet 
and  tenths  in  black.  .Sometimes  it  is  graduated  to  half-tenths, 
but  this  is  useless  unless  in  slill  water,  and  there  is  never  any 
need  of  graduation  finer  than  this.  The  gauge  m.iy  be  read  to 
hundredths  of  a  foot  if  the  water  is  calm  enough.  It  should 
be  nailed  to  a  pile  or  to  a  stake  driven  firndy  near  the  water's 
edge.  It  is  read  twice  a  day.  or  oftcner,  if  the  needs  of  the 
service  require. 

For  the  continuous  record  of  tidal  stages  an  automatic,  or 
self-registering.  g.iiige  is  employed.  For  rivers  with  widely 
varying  stage  an  inclined  scantling  is  fixed  to  stakes  set  from 
low  to  high  water  along  up  the  sloping  bank.  It  should  be 
placed  at  a  point  where  tlie  bank  is  neither  caving  away  nor 
growing  by  (illing-in  of  new  deposits.  After  the  scantl 
act  (the  slopes  not  necessarily  the  same  throughout  its  Icngl 
tlie  foot  and  tenth  graduations  arc  set  by  means  of  a  lej 
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marked  by  driving  copper  tacks.  The  automatic  gauge  is 
described  in  Chap.  XIV.  The  staff  gauge  is  the  one  generally 
used  for  engineering  and  surveying  purposes. 

245.  Water-levels. — The  surface  of  still  water  is  by  defi- 
nition a  level  surface.  This  fact  is  used  to  great  advantage 
on  the  sea-coast,  on  lakes,  ponds,  and  even  on  streams  of  little 
slope  or  on  such  as  have  a  known  slope.  Thus,  in  finding  the 
elevations  of  the  Great  Lakes  above  the  sea-level,  the  elevation 
above  mean  tide-water  of  the  zero  of  a  certain  water-gauge  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  Lake  Ontario,  was  determined.  Then  the  rela- 
tive elevations  of  the  zeros  of  certain  gauges  at  Ports  Dalhousie 
and  Colborne,  at  the  lower  and  upper  ends  of  the  Welland 
Canal  respectively,  were  found  by  levelling  between  them,  thus 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  with  Lake  Erie.  Lakes  Erie  and  Hu- 
ron were  joined  in  a  similar  manner  by  connecting  a  gauge  at 
Rockwood,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River  with  one  at  Lake- 
port,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron.  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron  were  assumed  to  be  of  the  same  level  on  account  of 
the  small  flow  between  them  and  the  very  large  sectional  area 
of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  Finally,  a  gauge  at  Escanaba,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  was  joined  by  a  line  of  levels  with  one  at  Mar- 
quette, on  Lake  Superior.  This  completed  the  line  of  levels 
from  New  York  to  Lake  Superior,  when  sufficient  gauge-read- 
ings had  been  obtained  to  enable  water  lei'eis  to  be  carried  from 
Oswego  to  Port  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Ontario  ;  from  Port  Col- 
borne to  Rockwood,  on  Lake  Erie  ;  and  from  Lakeport,  on 
Lake  Huron,  to  Escanaba,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  was  found 
that  these  water-levels  were  very  accurate.  Relative  gauge- 
readings  were  compared  for  calm  days,  as  well  as  for  days 
when  the  wind  was  in  various  directions,  and  a  final  mean 
value  found  which  in  no  case  had  a  probable  error  as  great  as 
0.1  foot.* 


♦  Sec  Primarv  Triangulation  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Surrey. 
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A  line  of  levels  run  along  a  lake  shore  or  canal  (ti  calm 
weather  should  be  checked  at  intervals  by  reading  to  the 
water-surface,  and  in  a  topographical  survey  the  stadia-rod 
should  frequently  be  held  at  the  water-surface,  even  when  t] 
body  of  water  is  a  stream  with  considerable  slope,  as  it  gi 
a  check  against  large  errors  even  then,  and  at  the  same  lime 
gives  the  slope  of  the  stream.  Mean  sea-lcvcl  at  all  points 
on  the  sea-coast  is  universally  assumed  to  define  one  and  the 
same  level  surface.  It  is  probable,  however,  tiiat  this  is  not 
strictly  true.  Wherever  a  constant  ocean  current  sets  stead- 
ily against  a  certain  coast,  it  would  seem  that  tJie  water  here 
must  be  raised  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  head  necessary 
generate  the  given  last  motion.  If  the  current  flows  into 
enclosed  space,  as  the  equatorial  current  into  the  Gulf 
Mexico,  or  the  tides  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  the  water-surface 
may  rise  much  higher.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  ele- 
vation of  mean  tide  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  two  or  three  feet 
higher  than  that  of  the  Atlantic  at  Sandy  Hook.*  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point  is  as  yet  msufficicnt  to  warrant  any  certain 
conclusion,  however. 

246.  River  Slope  is  a  very  important  part  of  a  river  survey. 
Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  determine  it  for  a  given  stretch 
ol  river  with  great  care,  in  which  case  it  is  well  to  scl  gauges 
at  the  points  between  which  the  slope  is  to  be  found  and  con- 
nect them  by  duplicate  lines  of  accurate  levelling.  The  gauges 
arc  then  read  simultaneously  every  five  minutes  for  several 
hours  and  the  comparison  made  between  their  mean  readings. 
This  is  always  done  in  connection  with  the  measurement  of  the 
dischar};e  of  streams  when  the  object  is  to  find  what  function 
the  discharge  is  of  the  slope.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that 
in  natural  channels  the  dischai^e  is  no  assignable  function  o( 
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the  slope,  as  is  explained  in  section  259.  For  ordinary  purposes 
the  river  slope  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  by 
simply  reading  the  level  or  the  stadia-rod  at  water-surface  as 
the  survey  proceeds,  daily  readings  of  stage  being  made  at 
permanent  gauges  at  intervals  of  fifty  miles  or  less  along  the 
river. 

In  all  natural  channels  the  local  slope  is  a  very  variable 
quantity.  It  is  frequently  negative  for  short  distances  in  cer- 
tain stages,  and  over  the  same  short  stretch  of  river  it  may 
vary  enormously  at  different  stages,  and  even  for  the  same 
stage  at  different  times.  It  is  determined  by  the  local  channel 
conditions,  and  these  are  constantly  changing  in  streams  flow- 
ing in  friable  beds  and  subject  to  material  changes  of  stage. 
Great  caution  must  therefore  be  exercised  in  introducing  it 
into  any  hydraulic  formulae  for  natural  channels.  It  is  usually 
expressed  as  a  fraction,  being  really  the  natural  sine"  of  the 
angle  of  the  surface  to  the  horizon.  That  is,  if  the  slope  is  one 
foot  to  the  mile  it  is  y^Vo^  =  0.000189. 

THE   DISCHARGE   OF  STREAMS. 

247.  Measuring  Mean  Velocities  of  Water  Currents. 

— This  is  usually  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
discharge  of  the  stream  or  channel,  but  sometimes  it  is  done 
for  other  purposes,  as  for  the  location  of  bridge  piers  or  harbor 
improvements.  In  the  case  of  bridge  piers  the  direction  of 
the  current  at  different  stages  must  be  known,  so  that  the  piers 
may  be  set  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  For  find- 
ing the  discharge  of  the  stream  or  other  channel  the  object  may 
be  : 

(i)  To  obtain  an  approximate  value  of  the  discharge  at  the 
given  time  and  place. 

(2)  To  obtain  an  exact  value  of  the  discharge  at  the  given 
time  and  place. 

(3)  To  obtain  a  general  formula  from  which  to  obtain  sub- 
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sequent  discharges  at  the  given  place,  or  to  test  the  trutl 
existing  formuls.  or  to  determine  the  relative  cfficieni 
certain  appliances  or  methods. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  the  second  object  is  the  one  sought, 
and  modified  forms  of  the  methods  used  to  accomplish  tliis 
may  be  chosen  for  other  cases. 

The  mean  velaeity  of  a  stream  is  by  delinitton  the  total  dis- 
charge in  cubic  feet  per  second  divided  by  the  area  of  the 
cross-section  in  square  feet.  This  gives  the  mean  velocity  in 
feet  per  second.  Evidently  this  is  the  mean  of  the  veloci- 
ties of  ali  the  small  filaments  (as  of  one  square  inch  in  area)  on 
the  entire  cross-section.  If  the  velocities  of  these  filaments 
couid  be  simultaneously  and  separately  observed  and  their 
mean  taken,  this  would  be  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream.  It 
is  quite  impossible  to  do  this ;  but  the  nearer  this  is  approached, 
the  more  accurate  is  the  final  result.  If.  however,  we  could 
obtain  by  a  single  observation  the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  fila- 
ments in  a  vertical  plane,  the  number  of  necessary  observations 
would  be  diminished  without  diminishing  the  accuracy  of  the 
result.  There  arc  two  common  methods  of  measuring  the  ve- 
locities of  filaments  at  any  part  of  the  cross-section,  and  one 
for  obtaining  at  once  the  mean  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane. 
These  are  by  sub<surface  floats  and  current-meters,  and  by  rod 
floats,  respectively. 

248,  By  Sub-surface  Floats.— The  ideal  sub-surface  float 
consists  of  a  large  intercepting  area  maintained  at  any  depth  J 
in  a  vertical  position  by  means  of  a  fine  cord  joined  to  a  sdm 
face  float  of  minimum  immersion  and  resistance,  which  beara^ 
a  signat'fl.ig.     As  good  a  form  as  any,  perhaps,  for  the  lower 
float,  or  intercepting  plane,  consists  of  two  sheets  of  galvanized 
iron  set  at  right  angles,  and  intersecting  in  their  centre  lines,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  75.     There  arc  cylindrical  air-cavities  along  the 
upper  edges  and  lead  weights  attached  to  the  lower  edges  of 
the  vanes.     These  serve   to  give  the  desired  tension  on  the 
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connecting  cord  and  to  maintain  the  float  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion, even  though  the  cord  is  drawn  out  of  the  vertical  by 
faster  upper  currents.  The  vanes  should  be  from  six  to  fifteen 
inches  in  breadth  by  from  eight  to  twenty  inches  high,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  stream.  The  circular  ribs  serve  simply 
to  hold  the  vanes  in  place.    The  upper  float  is  hollow,  cylin- 


drical in  plan,  and  carries  a  small  flag.  The  tension  on  the 
cord  should  be  from  one  to  five  pounds,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  floats.  The  cord  itself  should  be  of  woven  silk  and  as 
small  as  possible,  so  as  to  exercise  a  minimum  influence  on  the 
motion  of  the  lower  float.  Wire  is  not  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  it  kinks  badly  in  handling.  The  theory  is  that  the 
lower  float  will  move  with  the  water  which  surrounds  it,  and 
that  the  upper  float  will  be  accelerated  or  retarded  according 


as  the  surface  current  is  slower  or  faster  than  that  at  the  sub- 
merged float.  The  velocity  of  the  current  at  any  depth  can 
thus  be  determined  by  running  the  lower  float  at  this  depth 
and  observing  the  time  required  for  the  upper  float  to  pass 
between  two  fixed  range-lines  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  current  about  two  hundred  feet  apart.  The  floats  are 
started  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  upper  range  line,  and 
picked  up  after  having  passed  the  lower  range.  Two  transits 
arc  usually  used  for  locating  and  timing  the  floats,  one  being 
set  on  each  rtnge.  When  the  float  approaches  the  upper 
range  the  observer  on  this  line  sets  his  telescope  on  range  and 
calls  •'  ready"  as  the  float  enters  his  field  of  view.  The  other 
observer  then  clamps  liis  instrument  and  follows  the  float  with 
the  aid  of  the  slow-motion  or  tangent  screw.  When  the  float 
crosses  the  verticil  wire  of  the  upper  instrument  he  calls  "  tick," 
and  the  lower  observer  reads  his  horizontal  angle.  He  then 
sets  his  telescope  on  the  lower  range  wliile  the  upper  observer 
follows  the  float  with  his  telescope,  and  the  operation 
pealed  to  obtain  an  intersection  on  the  lower  range.  One 
two  timekeepers  ari-  needed  to  note  the  time  of  the  two 
'■  tick"  calls,  the  diiTcrcnce  being  the  time  occupied  by  the 
float  in  passing  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  rangc-linc.  Both 
these  signals  are  sometimes  tr.ansmitled  tctcgraphic^ly  to  a 
single  timekeeper  When  the  angles  arc  plotted  the  path 
the  float  is  also  obtained. 

U  the  channel  is  not  too  wide,  wires  may  be  stretched 
across  the  stream  and  the  float  stations  marked  on  these,  or 
the  float  stations  may  be  determined  by  means  of  fixed  ranges 
onshore.  The  p-issagc  of  the  floats  across  tliL-  section  lines 
may  then  be  noted  by  a  single  individual  without  a  trans 
uung  a  !itop-watch  and  possibly  a  ficld-ginss.  He  starts  tl 
watch  when  the  float  reaches  the  upper  section,  walkfi  to 
lower  section,  and  stops  the  watch  when  the  float  passes 
jange-linc.     The  near  range  consists  of  a  plumb-line,  or  ' 
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suspended  vertically;  and  the  observer  stands  several  feet  back 
of  thi5,  and  brings  it  in  line  with  the  range-post  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  stream. 

If  several  floats  are  started  a  few  minutes  apart  at  the  same 
station  and  at  the  same  depth,  they  will  sometimes  vary  as 


jTuch  as  twenty  per  cent  in  their  times  of  passage,  showing 
great  irregularity  in  the  velocity  of  different  parts  of  the  same 
filament.     This  is   due  to  internal  movements  in    the  water.J 
such  as  '•  boils."  eddies,  etc.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  grea 
refinement  in  such  observations  is  useless.    A  float  observation 
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gives  only  the  velocity  of  a  given  §ina]l  z-olume  of  water  which  , 
surrounds  the  lower  float,  while  a  currcnt-mclcr  observation, 
an  will  be  seen,  gives  the  mean  velocity  of  a  given  filamrnt  0 
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tne  stream  of  any  required  length.  And  as  different  portions 
of  the  same  filament  have  very  different  longitudinal  velocities, 
it  requires  a  great  many  float  observations  to  give  as  valuable 
information  as  may  be  obtained  by  running  a  current-meter 
in  the  same  filament  for  one  minute. 

If  discharge  observations  are  to  be  repeated  many  times  at 
the  same  sections,  then  an  auxiliary  range  should  be  established 
from  which  to  start  the  floats;  and  if  it  is  desirable  to  always 
run  them  over  the  same  paths,  these  may  be  fixed  by  means 
of  a  system  of  intersecting  ranges  as  described  on  p.  305. 

249.  By  Current-meter.* — This  is  the  most  accurate  method 
of  obtaining  sub-surface  velocities  ever  yet  devised.  Three 
patterns  of  current-meters  are  shown  in  Figs.  74  and  75. 
The  first  and  third  are  shown  in  elevation,  together  with  the 
electrical  recording-apparatus.  The  second  is  shown  in  plan. 
The  first  has  helicoidal  and  the  other  two  conical  cup-shaped 
vanes.  Neither  has  any  gearing  under  water,  the  record  being 
kept  by  means  of  an  electrical  circuit  which  is  made  and  bro- 
ken one  or  more  times  each  revolution.  The  cup  vanes  are 
better  adapted  to  water  carrying  fibrous  materials  which  tend 
to  collect  on  the  moving  parts.  The  friction  can  also  be  made 
less  on  the  cup  meters,  agate  or  iridium  bearings  being  used. 
The  recording-apparatus  is  kept  on  shore  or  in  a  boat,  while 
the  meter  is  suspended  by  proper  appliances  at  any  point  of 
the  section  at  which  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  to  be  measured. 
In  deep  water  a  boat,  or  catamaran,  is  anchored  at  the  desired 


*  Invented  by  Gen.  Theo.  G.  Ellis,  and  first  used  on  the  survey  of  the 
Connecticut  River.  The  telegraphic  attachment  is  due  to  D.  Farrand  Henry 
of  Detroit,  Mich.     See  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  187S,  p.  308. 

The  form  shown  in  Fig.  75  is  due  to  W.  G.  Price,  and  was  specially  de 
signed  to  be  used  on  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  very  strong  and  well  pro- 
tected against  floating  drift.  The  first  two  forms  are  manufactured  by  Buflf 
&  Berger,  of  Boston,  while  the  Price  meter  is  made  by  W  &  L.  E.  Gurley. 
Troy.  Sec  also  the  Ritchie  &  Haskell  meter  for  direction  and  velocity  uf  sub* 
currents,  Art.  255. 
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point,  and  a  weight  attached  to  the  meter,  which  is  then  lowered 
to  the  requisite  depth  by  means  of  a  windlass.     After  it  is  in 
place  the  connection  is  made  with  the  battery,  and  the  record 
kept  for  a  given  period  of  time,  as  for  two  or  three  miriuteftJ 
If  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated  often  at  the  same  section  JM 
wire  anchorage  laid  across  the  stream  above  tbc  line  would  bftH 
found  useful.     This  wire  is  anchored  at  intervals  and  is  used 
both  for  holding  tlie  boat  (or  catamaran)  in  place  and  for  pull- 
ing it  back  and   forth  across  the  stream.     In   large  rivers  a 
steam-launch  may  be  required    for  handling  the  catamaran.* 
In  this  case  the  record  begins  and  ends  when   the  observer  is 
brought  on   range,  it    being   impossible  to  hold    up  steadily 
against  the  current.     If  only  the  discbarge  of  the  stream  »■ 
sought,  the  meter  is  run  at  mid-depth  at  a  sufficient  numberl 
of  points  in  the  section.  ' 

The  nieaH  velocity  in  a  vertical  section  at  a  given  point  may 
be  obtained  by  moving  the  meter  at  a  uniform  rate  from  sur- 
face to  bottom  and  back  again,  noting  the  reading  of  the  regis- 
Icr  for  the  two  surface  positions,  and  also  for  the  bottom  posi- 
tion. If  the  boat  was  stationary  and  th:.'  rates  of  lowering  and 
raising  strictly  constant  and  et|u.d,lhe  number  of  rcvolutit 
descending  and  in  ascending  should  be  equal.  Either  of  thes^4 
registrations,  divided  by  the  time,  would  give  the  wean  regif\ 
tralivH  per  second  of  all  the  filamenf*  in  that  vortical  plane, 
The  mean  of  the  downward  and  upward  results  may  be  iisct 
IS  giving  the  mean  velocity  in  that  vertical  plane.  This 
not  be  quite  accurate,  since  it  is  impossible  to  run  the  meter 
very  close  to  the  bottom,  but  the  results  will  be  found  useful 
(or  comparison  with  the  middcpth  results.  Such  observations 
are  sometimes  called  iiitfgrai ions  in  a  verticil  plane. 

25a  Rating  the  Meter.— When  any  kind  of  cuirent-met« 


■Fur  a  dcscripUDii  of  ihc  lalcat  methods  a>cd   in  saugioic  th«   Mi<>«ini^ 
Rtwi  acr  Report  ot  ihi  Mim.  RU.  Con.  for  iBSj.  AppcndU  F. 
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is  used  for  determining  the  velocity  of  passing  fluids,  only  the 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  wheel  carrying  the  vanes  is  ob- 
served for  a  given  time.  Before  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  in  feet 
per  second  can  be  found,  the  relation  between  the  rate  of  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  and  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  fluid  must  be 
determined  for  all  velocities  that  are  to  be  observed.  The  de- 
termination of  this  relation  is  called  rating  the  meter.  It  is  usu- 
ally done  by  causing  the  meter  to  move  through  still  water  at 


a  uniform  speed,  and  noting  the  time  occupied  and  the  corre- 
sponding  number  of  registrations  made  in  passing  over  a  given 
distance.  It  may  be  attached  to  the  prow  of  a  boat,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  76,  the  electric  register  being  in  the  boat.  The  dis- 
tance divided  by  the  time  gives  the  rate  of  motion  or  velocity 
of  the  meter  through  the  water.  The  number  of  registrations 
(revolutions  of  the  wheel)  divided  by  the  time  gives  the  rate 
of  motion  of  the  wheel.  The  ratio  of  these  two  rates  is  the 
coefficient  by  which  the  registrations  of  the  meter  are  trans- 
formed into  the  velocity  of  the  current.  This  ratio  is  not  a 
constant,  but  is  usually  a  linear  function  of  the  velocity.  Thus, 
if  the  observations  be  plotted,  taking  the  number  of  registra- 
tions per  second  as  abscissfe  and  the  velocities  in  feet  per 
second  as  ordinates,  they  will  be  found  to  fall  nearly  in  a  right 
line,  the  equation  of  which  is 

y  =  ax-irb    ....     (1) 
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Here  X  and  _y  are  the  observed  quantities,  while  a  and  6  are  1 
constants  fur  tho  given  instrument.     If  these  constants  could  J 
be  found,  then  the  values  of  _c  (velocity)  could  be  obtained  fori 
all  observed  values  of  x  (registrations).     Tlicre  are  two  ways  ofj 
solving  this  problem — one  graphical  and  one  analytical.     Evi-fl 
dcntly  any  tvo  observations  at   difTerent  speeds  would  give 
values  of  a  and  d ;  but  to  find  the  best  or  most  probable  values 
of  these  constants  a  great  many  observations  are  taken,  so  that 
we  have  many  more  observations  than  we  have  unknown  quan- 
tities.    Each  pair  of  observations  would  give  a  different  set  of  I 
values  of  a  and  *.     The  most  convenient  method  of  finding  J 
tlie  mo.st  probable  values  of  these  functions,  though  somewbi 
approximate,  is 

(1)  Tlte  Graphical  Method  e>f  Solution. — This  consists  simply  I 
in  plotting  the  corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  on  codrdU 
nate  paper,  and  drawing  the  most  probable  straight  line  through 
the  points.  Then  the  tangent  of  the  angle  this  line  makes 
with  the  axis  of  x  is  a,  and  the  intercept  on  the  axis  of  y  is  b. 
One  point  on  this  most  probable  line  is  the  point  {x,y,),  z,  and 
y,  being  the  mean  valuis  of  the  cofirdinates  of  all  the  plotted 
points.  This  is  shown  by  equation  (3).  Having  determined 
this  point,  a  thread  may  be  stretched  through  it  and  swung 
until  it  seems  to  be  in  a  position  of  equilibrium,  when  each 
point  is  conceived  as  an  attractive  force  acting  on  the  line,  the 
measure  of  the  force  being  the  vertical  intercept  between  th«  1 
point  and  the  line.  The  arms  of  these  forces  arc  evidently 
their  several  abscissa:.  Or  the  forces  may  be  measured  by 
their  horitontal  intercepts,  and  then  their  arms  arc  their  seve- 
ral ordinates.  For  the  position  of  equilibrium  the  sum  of  the 
moments  of  these  forces  about  the  point  (t,/,)  would  be  zero." 
Such  a  determination  of  a  and  b  would  be  found  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  if  desired  the  problem 
may  be  solved  by 

*  All  thii  ttniply  mrins  lo  fix  this  man  probable  line  bf  ejrc,  thnu^h  the 
point  (<•  J*!*.  g<>ing  gmieit  wrifhl  to  Uw  cxirmie  pi ' 
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(2)  The  Rigid  or  Analytical  Method, — Equation  (i)  may  be 
written 

b-\-  xa  —  y^o. 

Every  observation  may  be  written  in  this  form,  these  being 
called  the  observation  equations.  It  is  probable  that  no  given 
values  of  a  and  b  would  satisfy  more  than  two  of  these  obser- 
vations ;  and  if  the  most  probable  values  be  used,  there  would, 
in  general,  be  no  single  equation  exactly  satisfied.  If  we  let 
;r„  ;r„  etc., ^,,_y,,  etc.,  and  z/„  z\^  etc.,  be  the  several  values  of 
x,y,  and  the  corresponding  residuals  for  the  several  observa- 
tion equations,  we  would  have 

b'\-x,a^y,^v,\  1 

b ^- x^a  - y^  =  v^\    \       (2) 

b-^-x^a—y^  —  v^.^ 

Since  b  enters  alike  in  all  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  these 
equations  are  all  of  equal  value  for  determining  b.  Also,  since 
the  properly  weighted  arithmetic  mean  is  the  most  probable 
value  of  a  numerously  observed  quantity,  and  since  in  this  case 
the  equations  (or  observations)  have  equal  weight  for  deter- 
mining b,  we  may  form  from  the  given  series  of  equations  a 
single  standard  or  "  normal  *'  equation  which  will  be  the  arith- 
metic mean  of  the  observation  equations :  put  this  equal  to  zero 
and  say  this  shall  give  the  value  of  b.  If  x^  and  y^  be  the  mean 
values  of  the  observed  x's  and  ys,  we  would  then  have,  by  add- 
ing the  equations  all  together  and  dividing  by  their  number 

b-\-xfi—y,-=L  o,  or  b  =/,  —  x^a.      ...     (3) 
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Substituting  this  value  of  b  in  equation  I.2),  wc  have 
(x, -x.y -(>,-/.)  =f,: 


We  here  have  a  series  of  equations  involving  one  unknown  4 
quantity;  but  they  evidently  are  not  of  equal  value  in  deter, 
mining  the  unknown  quantity  a.  since  its  coefficients  arc  very 
different.     In  fact,  the  relative  value  of  these  equations  for  de- 
termining a  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  siie  of  this  coefficient, 
so  that  if  this  coefficient  is  twice  as  large  in  one  equation  as  in 
another,  the  former  equation  has  twice  the  value  of  the  latter 
(or  determining  a.    In  other  words,  they  should  alt  be  weighted 
in  proportion  to  the  valuers  of  these  coefficients,  and  a  conve-  ^^ 
nient  way  of  doing  this  is  to  multiply  each  equation  througj 
entire  by  this  coefficient.     The  resulting  multiplied  equations  i 
then  have  equal  weight,  and  may  then  be  added  together  to  | 
produce  another  "  nonnal "  equation  for  finding  a.    This  result-  I 
ing  equation  is 


[( j:  -  x.)']fl  -  [(X  -X,    [y-  _>-.)]  =  o. 


(5)1 


where  [    ]  is  a  sign  of  summation.    If  we  had  divided  this 
equation  by  the  number  of  observation  equations  m.  it  would 
in  no  sense  have  changed  it  so  far  as  the  value  of  a  is  concerned- 
From  equation  (st  wc  can   lind   the  mean  or  most  probable  1 
value  of  a.  which  when  substituted  in  (3)  gives  the  most  prob-  I 
able  value  of  b.     These  values  should  agree  verj'  closely  with  1 
those  found  by  the  graphical  method.     The  analytical  method  J 
here  given  is  precisely  that  by  least  squares,  though  arrived  .it  | 
through  the  conception  of  a  properly  weighted  arithmetic  n 
instead  of  by  making  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  residuals  a  J 
miniinum. 
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The  following  is  an  actual  example  from  the  records  of  the 
Mississippi  River  Survey: 

REDUCTION  OF  OBSERVATIONS  FOR  RATING  METER  A. 

taken  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  June  21,  1882. 
W.  G.  Price,  Obsen'er.  L.  L.  Wheeler,  Computer* 


No. 

r 

t 
53 

X 

y 

jr  — .To 

y-yti 

ix  -  Xo)« 

Remarks. 

I'lOO 

1 

I  886 

-h'll^ 

+  O.II7 

+  0.245+  0.014 

+  0.029 

Observations 

2  lOI 

44 

2.295 

4.544+  0.526+  1. 015+  0.277 

+  0.534 

made  with 

3  loi 

41 

2.464 

4.878+  0.695+  1.349+  0.483 

+  0.938 

meter  on  vertical 

4   96 

124 

0^74 

1. 613 

-    0.995 

—  I. 916 

+  0.990 

+  1.906 

iron  rod,  five 

5    9i 

152 

0.618 

1. 316 

—    1. 151  —    2.213 

+   1.325 

+  2.548 

feet  in  front  of 

6    90  193 

0.466 

1.036 

-    1.303:-    2.493 

+   1.697 

+  3.249 

bow  of  skifif,  in 

7    91 

181 

0.503 

1. 105—  1.266 

—  2.424+  1.603 

+  3.069 

pond. 

8  103 

2S 

3.678 

7.142 

+    1.909 

+  3.613 

+  3.644 

+  6.903 

9  100 

53 

1.886 

3  774 

+  O.II7 

+  0.245 

+  0.014 

+  0.029 

Length  of  baFe 

lo    98 

73 

1.342 

2.740 

—   0.427 

-  0.789 

+  0.182 

+  0.337 

=  200  feet. 

II  103 

29 

3-552 

6.896 

+    1.783 

+  3.367 

+  3.178 

+  6.002 

w  = 

19.464 

38.818  =  [^] 

[(.r--.ro)'] 

=  13.407 

25.544=[(.r-jro)(^->'o)] 

X 

0  — 

1.769 

3  529 

=  >          ' 

a  = 
b  = 


1.905; 
0.159. 


Normal  Equations. 

b  +    1.769a  —  3529      =  o  ;  Whence 

13.407a  —  25.544  =  o. 

Equation  for  Rating, 
y  =  1.905^^  +  0.159. 

Even  where  the  analytical  method  is  to  be  used  it  is  al- 
ways well  to  plot  the  observations  for  purposes  of  study. 
Then  if  any  observations  are  especially  discrepant,  the  fact  will 
appear.     By  consulting  column  six  of  the  computation  it  will 


*  In  tlie  original  computation  the  method  by  least  squares  was  used  and  the 
probable  errors  ot  a  and  b  lound. 


be  seen  that  obscrvationsofgreatest  weight  were  those  taken  at 
very  high  and  at  very  low  velocities.     If  the  observations  were 
taken  ill  three  groups  about  equally  spaced,  anequhl  number 
of  observations  in  each  group,  the  members  of  a  group  being 
near  together,  tiicn  the  mean  of  cacli  group  could  be  used  as 
a  single  observation.     The  middle  group  would  serve  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  unknown  quantities  were  linear  functions  ofl 
each  other,   since,  if  tliey  were,  the  three  mean   observation* "i 
should  plot  in  a  straight  line.     The  value  of  a  could  be  com- J 
puted  from  the  two  extreme  mean  observations,  and  the  value  I 
of  i  from  the   mean   of  all   the  observations  as  before,     Thii  I 
would  give  a  result  quite  as  accurate  us  to  treat  them  separately,  I 

If  the  observations  do    not    plot    in    a   straight  line,  draw  J 
the  most  probable  line  through  them,  and  prepare  a  table  otM 
corresponding  values  of  x  and  y  from  this  curve.     In  any  cas< 
ilk  reduction  table  should  be  used. 

The  meter  should  be  rated  frequently  if  accurate  results  arc^ 
required.     In  the  rating  the  meter  should  be  fastened  < 
feel  in  front  of  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  in  its  use  il  should  be.l 
run  at  a  sufiFicient  distance  from   the  boat  or  catamaran  to  bK-| 
free  from  any  disturbing  influence  on  the  current. 

251.  By  Rod  Floats. — These  may  be  cither  wooden  ortill^ 
rods,  of  uniform  size,  loaded  at  the  bottom,  and  arranged  for 
splicing  if  they  are  to  be  used  in  deep  water.  If  the  channel 
were  of  uniform  depth,  and  the  rod  reached  to  the  bottom  with- 
out  actually  touching,  then  tl)e  velocity  of  the  rod  would  be 
the  mean  velocity  of  all  the  filaments  in  that  vertical  plane.* 


"  Thl»  is  not  Mriclly  (rue.  sine*  Ihr  pressure  al  a  Boiil  opon  a  body  oiovlfif 
through  It  vaH»  ■«  the  square  of  ils  rtlaUve  velocity.    Tbe  rod  tnoves  faaMT'J 
ih.in  the  boiiom  filametiu  anil  tXnwtr  than  the  upper  fiUmrnis,  but  this  diSe^  * 
Thrttlorc.  the  reunting  action  of  ihc  botion 
'  t"  thiF  veloiiiy  at  the  rod  witl 
vclocriy  of  ibc  carreoL     Sc« 


lii  peaicsi  _ 
Blaments  will  hare  ilnilue  vei|[ht 

really  be  nbnut  one  per  rent  tlovcr  than ^_ „, 

"Lowell  Hydraulic  Expenmemi:'  by  jame*  B.  Francis. 
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and  this  is  the  value  sought.  In  practice  the  rod  can  nevef 
reach  the  bottom,  even  in  smooth,  artificial  channels,  while  in 
natural  channels  the  irregularities  are  usually  such  as  prohibit 
its  use  within  several  feet  of  the  bottom.  The  methods  of 
observation  are  the  same  as  with  the  double  floats,  and  their 
velocity  is  the  mean  velocity  of  the  water  in  that  plane  to  the 
depth  of  immersion.  For  artificial  channels,  and  for  natural 
channels  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep,  rod  floats 
may  be  advantageously  used.  Beyond  that  depth  they  cannot 
be  made  of  sufficient  length  to  give  reliable  results.  The 
method  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  to  artificial  channels  of  uni- 
form cross-section. 

The  immersion  of  the  rod  should  be  at  least  nine  tenths  of 
the  depth  of  the  water,  in  which  case,  and  for  uniform  channels, 
as  wooden  flumes,  Francis  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  rod 
required  the  following  correction  to  give  the  mean  velocity  of 
the  water  in  that  vertical  plane : 

F^  =  Vr   [I— o.ii6(i^"-o.i)]. 
Where      Vm  =  mean  velocity  in  vertical  plane ; 
Vr   =  observed  velocity  of  rod  ; 
7)     __  depth  of  water  below  bottom  of  rod 

depth  of  water 

For  natural  channels,  or  for  a  less  immersion  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  depth  the  formula  cannot  be  used  with  certainty. 
The  rods  should  be  put  into  the  water  at  least  twenty  feet 
above  the  upper  section. 

252.  Comparison  of  Methods.— (i)  The  method  by  double 
floats  is  adapted  to  large  and  deep  rivers,  or  rapid  currents 
carrying  much  drift  or  impeded  by  traffic.  It  may  be  used 
in  all  cases,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  registering  only  the 
velocity  of  a  small  volume  of  water  surrounding  the  lower 
float. 
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(2)  The  method  by  meters  is  adapted  to  large  or  small 
streams.  It  records  the  mean  velocity  of  a  filament  of  indefinite 
length  :  but  it  cannot  be  used  where  the  water  carries  considet 
able  floating  di^bris,  or  where  the  current  is  too  swift  to  adin' 
of  a  safe  anchorage. 

{3)  The   method  by  rods  is  best  adapted  to  small  channels 
of  uniform  section  ;  it  records  the  mean  velocity  in  ^  vertical 
plane  to  a  depth  equal  to  its  immersion,  and  it  can  be  u 
sally  used  when  the  law  of  the  velocities  in  a  vertical  plane  i 
known,  for  then  a  proper  coefficient  could  be  derived  for  a 
depth  of  immersion. 

(4)  One  rod  observation   of  sufficient  immersion  is  pr< 
ably  as  good  as  several  float  observations,  and  a  currcnt-metd 
observation  of   two   or  three   minutes   is  worth  as  much  1 
twenty  float  observations  for  the  same  filament,  provided  the 
meter's  rate  is  constant  and  well  determined. 

(5)  The  rods  and  floats  are  cheaper  in  first  cost  than  the 
meter ;  but  if  the  work  is  to  be  prosecuted  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  excess  in  the  cost  of  the  outfit  will  be  more  than 
balanced  by  the  diminished  cost  of  the  work,  by  using  the 
meter.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  method  by  cur- 
rent-meter is  the  most  accurate  and  satisfactory  of  any  yet  de- 
vised for  niLMsuring  the  veliicity  of  running  water, 

Z53.  The  Relative  Rates  of  Flow  in  DifTerent  Parts  of 
the  Cross-section,  -{i)  In  a  liorisontat  plane.  If  the  cross 
section  (it  a  stream  were  approxiiii.itely  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
then  the  relative  rales  of  flow  of  the  diflerent  filamt-nts  in  any 
horizontal  plane  would  be  very  nearly  represented  by  the  ordi- 
nates  to  a  parabola,  the  axis  of  the  parabola  coinciding  with 
the  middle  ot  the  stream.  If  there  should  be  any  shoaling  in 
any  part  of  this  ideal  section  the  corresponding  ordinates  would 
be  shortened,  so  that  when  the  curve  of  the  bottom  is  giveSj 
the  curve  of  velocities  in  a  horizontal  plane  can  be  (airly  p 
dieted.  This  applies  only  to  straight  reaches  II  a  portion^ 
the  section  h.is  a  flat  bottom  line,  the  velocities  over  t 
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tioti  will  be  about  uniform.  Where  the  depth  is  changing  rap- 
idly on  the  section,  there  the  velocities  will  be  found  to  change 
rapidly  for  given  changes  in  positions  across  the  section. 

It  follows  from  this  that  observation  stations  should  be 
placed  near  together  where  the  section  has  a  sloping  bottom 
line,  and  they  may  be  placed  farther  apart  where  the  bottom 
line  of  the  section  is  nearly  flat.  They  are  usually  put  closer 
together  near  the  bank  than  near  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

(2)  In  a  vertical  plane.  A  great  deal  of  time  and  talent  has 
been  spent  in  trying  to  find  the  law  of  the  relative  rates  of  flow 


:                           ::     ^     "  T  :_  5 : 

, 

"  i "    "  7  r  " 

:  :  :             :      :it  ifk. 

in  a  vertical  plane,  but  there  is  probably  no  law  of  universal 
application.  The  curve  representing  such  rates  of  flow  will 
always  resemble  a  parabola  more  or  less,  the  axis  of  which  is 
always  beneath  the  surface  except  when  the  wind  is  down 
stream  at  a  rate  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the  rate  of  the  cur- 
rent. That  is  to  say,  the  maximum  velocity  is  always  below 
the  surface  except  where  the  surface  filaments  are  accelerated 
by  a  down-stream  wind,  and  it  is  generally  found  at  about  one 
third  the  depth.  The  cauSe  of  this  depression  of  the  filament 
cf  maximum  velocity  is  partly  due  to  the  friction  of  the  air. 
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but  mostly  to  an  inward  surface  flow  from  the  sides 
the  centre,  which  brings  particles  having  a  slower  motioilJ 
towards  the  middle  of  the  surface  ol  the  stream.  This  inward 
surface  flow  is  probably  due  to  an  upward  flow  at  the  sides 
caused  by  the  irregularities  of  the  bank,  which  force  the  parti- 
cles of  water  impinging  upon  them  in  the  direction  of  the  feast 
resistance  which  is  vertical.*  The  curves  in  Fig.  77  reprcsenri 
the  mean  vertical  curves  of  velocity  observed  at  Columbu9». 
Ky,.  on  the  Mississippi   River  and  given  in   Humphreys  and; 


Sa^»  4  ntt. 


I 


Abbot's  Report.  The  left-hand  vertical  line  is  the  axis  of  rel 
erence.  and  the  curves  are  found  to  fall  between  the  seven- andl 
eight-foot  lines.  That  is,  the  velocity  at  all  depths  in  this 
plane  was  between  seven  and  eight  feet  per  second.  In  this 
case  double  floats  were  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  bottom 
velocities  were  not  very  accurately  obtained.  The  effect  of  the 
wind  is  here  shown  ia  shifting  the  axis  of  the  curve.     It  is 


i 


*  Scepap*f  by  F.  p.  Stemrn»b«l{ire(hc  Am   Snc.  Ci»   Engfi  ,  *ol.  xil,  p.  JJt. j 
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be  observed  that  these  curves  all  intersect  at  about  mid-depth. 
That  is  to  say,  the  velocity  of  the  mid-depth  filament  is  not 
affected  by  wind.  This  is  why  the  mid-depth  velocity  should 
be  chosen  when  the  velocity  of  but  a  single  filament  is  to  be 
measured,  and  from  this  the  mean  velocity  in  the  vertical  sec- 
tion derived.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  mid-depth  veloc- 
ity is  very  near  the  mean  velocity,  being  from  one  to  six  per 
cent  greater,  according  to  depth  and  smoothness  of  channel. 
In  general,  for  channels  whose  widths  are  large  as  compared 
to  their  depths,  a  coefficient  of  from  .96  to  .98  will  reduce 
mid-depth  velocity  to  the  mean  velocity  in  that  vertical  plane. 

In  Fig.  78*  are  shown  the  relative  velocities  in  different  parts 
of  the  Sudbury  River  Conduit  of  Boston.  The  velocity  at 
each  dot  was  actually  measured  by  the  current-meter.  The 
lines  drawn  are  lines  of  equal  velocity,  being  analogous  to  con- 
tour lines  on  a  surface,  the  vertical  ordinates  to  which  would 
represent  velocities.  The  method  of  obtaining  these  velocities 
is  shown  in  Fig.  79.  jff  is  a  pivoted  sleeve  through  which  the 
meter-rod  slides  freely.  At  A  there  is  a  roller  fixed  to  the  rod 
which  runs  on  the  curved  tracks  a  a  a.  The  graduations  on 
these  tracks  fix  the  different  positions  of  the  meter,  these  be- 
ing so  spaced  that  they  control  equal  areas  of  the  cross-section. 
Integrations  were  here  taken  in  horizontal  planes  by  moving  the 
meter  at  a  uniform  rate  horizontally. 

254.  To  find  the  Mean  Velocity  on  the  Cross-section. 
— It  is  evident  that  this  mean  velocity  cannot  be  directly  ob- 
served. In  fact,  it  can  only  be  found  by  first  finding  the  dis- 
charge per  second  and  then  dividing  this  by  the  total  area  of 
the  section.     That  is  to  say,  the  mean  velocity  is,  by  definition, 


*  This  and  the  following  figure  are  taken  from  the  paper  by  F.  P.  Steams, 
mentioned  in  foot-note  on  the  previous  page. 
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The  area  of  the  section  is  found  by  means  of  properly  located 
soundings.  The  actual  velocities  of  certain  filaments  crossing 
this  section  are  then  observed,  and  the  section  subdivided  in 
such  a  way  that  the  observed  velocities  will  fairly  represent 
the  mean  velocities  of  all  the  similar  filaments  (usually  mid- 
depth)  in  that  subsection.  Each  observed  velocity  is  then 
reduced  to  the  mean  velocity  in  that  vertical  plane,  and  this  is 
assumed  to  be  the  mean  velocity  in  that  subsection.  These 
mean  velocities,  multiplied  by  the  areas  of  their  corresponding 
sections,  give  the  discharges  across  these  sections,  and  the  sum 
of  these  partial  discharges  is  the  total  discharge,  Q,  in  the 
above  equation.     This  may  be  shown  algebraically  as  follows : 

Let  V^,  F„  F„  etc.,  be  the  observed  velocities ; 

C  the  coefficient  to  reduce  these  to  the  mean  velocity 
in  a  vertical  plane ; 

A^y  A, J  A^,  etc.,  the  partial  areas  of  the  cross-section 
corresponding  to  the  observed  velocities  Fp  F„ 
F,,  etc. ; 

A  the  total  area  of  the  cross-section  =z  A^-\-  A^-\-  A^ 
etc.; 

Qv  Q9-  Q%^  etc.,  the  partial  discharges; 

Q  the  total  discharge ; 

V  the  mean  velocity  for  the  entire  section. 

Then    Q,  =  CV,A,\    Q,  =  CV^,,ctc.; 

Q=Q.  +  Q.+  etc.  =  C{A,V,  +  A,K  +  etc.); 

and        ^  =  f  =  ^A,K  +  A,K  +  etc.). 
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It  has  been  here  assumed  tliat  observations  are  made  at  but 
one  point  in  any  vertical  plane.  The  method  is  the  ^ime,  how- 
ever, in  any  case,  it  only  being  necessary  to  apply  such  a  co- 
efficient to  the  observed  velocity  as  will  reduce  it  to  the  mean 
velocity  in  its  own  sub-area.  If  these  partial  areas  arc  made 
small,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Boston  Conduit,  the  observed  ve- 
locities may  be  taken  as  the  mean  velocities  in  those  areas ;  and 
if  these  areas  arc  all  equal,  whicli  was  also  the  case  in  this  con. 
duit,  then  the  mean  velocity  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  all  the 
observed  velocities.  The  partial  and  total  areas  are  best  found 
by  means  of  the  planimeter,  the  cross-section  having  been 
carefully  plotted  on  coordinate  paper. 

255.  Sub-currents. — It  is  often  desirable  to  know  the  din 
tion  as  well  as  the  velocity  of  flow  beneath  the  surface.     Thfl 
is  of  especial  importance  in  surveys  lor  the  improvement  of  the 
mouths  of  tidal  rivers  and  the  adjacent  harbors.     For  this  pur- 
pose the  Ritchie-Haskell*  Direction-Current  Meter,  Fig.  80,  is 


well  adapted. 


Willi  this  meter  the  observer  is  enabled  to  determine, 
simultaneously,  on  dials  before  him,  the  Jireclian  and  velocity 
of  any  current. 

The  DireetioM  Part.—'X\\c  central  chamber  of  the  meter  is  a 
compass,  whose  needle  is  free  to  assume  the  m^nctic  meridian 

*  Inrentnl  br  K.   S.   RitcUc  i 
and  Geodetic  Stirvcr. 


d  E.  E.  Ilaikeil.  ihf  Uiwt  o£  the  U.  S.  ( 
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at  all  times.  This  chamber  is  filled  with  oil,  giving  stability  to 
and  preventing  rust  of  the  needle  and  other  mechanism.  An 
expansion  bag  compensates  changes  in  temperature  and  estab- 
lishes equilibrium  between  inside  and  outside  of  chamber  when 
immersed. 

By  the  use  of  an  electric  current,  the  angle  to  the  nearest 
degree  between  the  direction  of  the  current  and  the  magnetic 
needle  or  meridian  can  be  measured  on  the  dial  shown  in  the 
cut. 

The  Velocity  Wheel. — This  is  of  the  propeller  type,  conical 
in  form  to  prevent  the  catching  of  weeds,  grass  or  roots.  A 
pitch  has  been  given  to  the  flukes  that  makes  it  extremely  sen- 
sitive to  low  velocities,  and  it  is  said  to  register  accurately  as 
low  as  0.20  of  a  foot  per  second.  The  electric  connections  are 
made  on  the  inside  through  the  hub  of  the  wheel,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  deranged,  and  are  positive  in  action.  It  will  record 
on  any  counting  register  or  a  chronograph. 

This  instrument  has  been  used  on  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey 
with  very  satisfactory  results.  It  would  appear  to  possess 
advantages  over  all  other  forms  of  current  meter,  even  when 
used  without  the  direction  part. 

256.  The  Flow  of  Water  over  Weirs^*— The  most  ac- 
curate mode  of  measuring  the  flow  through  small  open  channels 
is  by  means  of  weirs.  There  are  three  kinds  of  weirs  with 
which  the  engineer  may  have  to  deal  in  measuring  the  flow  of 
water, — namely,  sharp-crested  weirs,  wide-crested  weirs,  and 
submerged  weirs. 

A  sharp-crested  weir  is  one  which  is  entirely  cleared  by  the 
water  in  passing  over  it,  as  in  Fig.  81.     A  wide  crest  is  shown 


*  The  results  given  in  this  and  the  following  article  have  been  mostly  taken 
from  a  paper  by  Fteley  and  Stearns  before  the  Am.  Soc.  Civ.  Engrs.,  vol.  xii. 
(1883).  describing  experiments  made  in  connection  with  the  new  Sudbury  River 
Conduit,  Boston,  Mass.  The  paper  was  awarded  the  Norman  medal  of  that 
■ociety. 
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in  Fig.  82,  and  its  effect  in  increasing  the  depth  on  the  weir 
for  a  given  discharge.  If  the  crest  has  a  width  equal  to  the 
line  ab  in  Fig.  81,  then  the  depth  on  thfe  weir  is  unaffected, 
while  if  it  has  a  less  width,  as  in  Fig.  83,  and  if  the  air  has  not 
free  access  to  the  intervening  space  beneath^  the  water  will  soon 
fill  this  space,  and  the  tendency  to  vacuum  here  will  depress 
the  overflowing  sheet  of  water,  thus  diminishing  the  depth  on 
the  weir  for  a  given  flow.     The  dotted  lines  in   Fig.  84  are 


Fig.  85. 

those  of  normal  flow,  the  full  lines  being  the  new  positions 
assumed  as  a  result  of  the  partial  vacuum  below. 

A  submerged  weir  is  one  at  which  the  level  of  the  water 
below  the  weir  is  above  its  crest,  there  being,  however,  a  certain 
definite  fall  in  passing  the  weir,  as  shown  in  Fig.  85.  Here 
h=^  d  —  d'  \%  the  fall  in  passing  the  weir. 

Velocity  of  Approach, — This  is  the  velocity  of  the  surface- 
water  towards  the  weir  at  a  distance  above  the  weir  equal 
to  about  two  and  one  half  times  the  height  of  the  weir  above 
the  bottom  of  the  channel. 

End  Contractions, — These  are  the  narrowing  effects  of  the 
lateral  flow  at  the  ends  of  the  weir.  If  this  lateral  component 
of  the  flow  is  shut  off  by  a  plank  extending  several  feet  up 
stream  and  from  the  water's  surface  to  several  inches  below 
the  top  of  the  weir,  then  there  is  no  end  contraction.  This 
arrangement  gives  more  accurate  results,  as  the  correction  for 
end  contraction  involves  some  uncertainties. 
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Depth  of  Watfr  on  the  Weir. — This  is  tlic  priticipal  (unctioi 
of  tlie  discharge;  it  is  the  difffrence  of  eleva- 
tion between  ilie  top  of  tile  weir  and  the  surface 
of  the  water  at  a  distance  above  the  weir  equal  to 
about  Z^  times  the  height  of  the  weir  above  the 
bottom  of  the  channel.  Evidently  this  is  a  quan- 
tity which  cannot  be  directly  measured.  The 
best  way  of  measuring  this  quantity  is  as  follows : 
At  a  convenient  point  arrange  a  closed  vertical 
box  which  connects  by  a  free  opening  with  the 
channel  at  about  mid-depth  at  a  point  some  six 
feet  above  the  weir.  The  water  will  then  stand 
in  this  box  at  its  normal  elevation,  unaffected  by 
the  slope  towards  the  weir.  The  elevation  of 
this  water-surface  is  determined  by  means  of  a 
hook-gauge.  Fig.  86,  which  consists  of  a  metallic 
point  turned  upwards  and  made  adjustable  in 
height  by  means  of  a  thumb-screw.  When  the 
point  of  the  hook  comes  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  it  causes  a  distorted  reflection.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  water-surface  can  be  found  in  this 
way  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  difference  of 
elevation  between  the  point  of  the  hook  and  the 
crest  of  the  weir  can  then  be  determined  with  a 
level  an<l  rod.     This  difference  is  //in  the  following  formulae 

257.  Formulx    and    Corrections. — For  a   simple   sharp- 
crested  weir,  without  end  contractions  and  with  no  velocity  of  J 
approach,  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  i* 


G  =  3.3ii^'+o.oo;i. 


where  L  is  the  length  of  the  weir  and  H  the  depth  of  water  ' 
upon  it,  both  measured  in  feet.     The  weir  must  have  a   level 
crest  and  vertical  ends :  jt  should  be  in  a  dam  vertical  on  its 
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up-stream  side ;  the  water  on  the  down-stream  side  may  stand 
even  with  the  crest  of  the  weir  if  it  has  considerable  depth. 
The  error  is  not  more  than  one  per  cent  when  the  water  on  the 
down-stream  side  covers  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  weir  area,  prO' 
vided  H  is  then  taken  as  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the 
water-surface  above  and  below  the  weir.  In  this  case  two- 
hook  gauges  would  be  needed.  The  crest  of  the  weir  should 
be  at  a  height  above  the  bottom  of  the  channel  on  the  up- 
stream side  equal  to  at  least  twice  the  depth  on  the  weir,  to 
allow  for  complete  vertical  contraction. 

The  following  corrections  apply  to  their  respective  condi- 
tions : 

For  the  velocity  of  approach,  the  depth  on  the  weir,  H  in 
equation  (i),  is  to  be  increased  by  1.5A,  where  there  is  no  end 

contraction,  h  being  the  head  due  to  the  velocity,  or  A  =  -  . 
At  sea-level  this  correction  becomes 


C  =  -^  =  0.0234Z/" (2) 


This  is  to  be  added  to  1/  in  equation  (i),  v  being  measured  in 
feet  per  second. 

Where  there  is  end  contraction,  the  correction  is 

^       2.05^/' 

C  =  -^  =  0.032^* (3) 

For  end  contraction,  the  length  of  the  weir,  L  in  equation 
;^l),  is  to  be  shortened  by  o. I //^  for  each  such  contraction.  This 
is  a  mean  value,  although  it  varies  from  o.o'jH  to  o,\2H  for 
different  depths  on  the  weir  varying  from  i  to  0.3  foot,  the 
smaller  correction  applying  to  the  greater  depth  on  the  weir. 
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For  wide  crests  the  correction  to  the  depth  on  the  weir  is 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative,  as  shown  in  fig- 
ures 82  and  84.  The  following  correction  is  derived  from  care- 
ful experiments : 


c  =  0.2016  vy + 0.2146W"  —  0.1876W, ...  (4) 

where 

C  is  the  correction  to  be  added  algebraically  to  the  depth 
on  the  wide  crest  to  obtain  the  depth  on  a  sharp  crest 
which  will  pass  an  equal  volume  of  water ; 

w  is  the  width  of  the  crest ; 

y  is  the  difference  between  o.8o7tt;  and  the  depth  on  the 
crest. 

If  the  crest  is  narrower  than  the  line  ab.  Fig.  81,  then  this 
correction  is  not  to  be  applied  unless  the  water  adheres  to  the 
weir  as  in  Fig.  84. 

Up-stream  edge  of  the  weir  rounded.  If  the  uf)-stream  edge 
of  the  weir  is  a  small  quarter  circle,  add  seven  tenths  of  its  ra- 
dius to  the  depth  on  the  weir  before  applying  the  general  weir 
formula. 

Submerged  weir.  When  the  water  on  the  down-stream 
side  rises  above  the  level  of  the  crest,  use  the  formula  for  a 
submerged  weir,  which  is 

Q  =  cl[d^f)Vk, (5; 

where 

Q  is  the  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second  ; 

c  is  to  be  taken  from  the  following  table,  its  value  varying 

with  2  I 
/  is  the  length  of  the  weir  in  feet ; 
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d  is  the   depth  on  the  weir  in  feet,  measured  from  still 

water  on  the  up-stream  side ; 
d!  is  the  depth  to  which  the  weir  is  submerged,  measured 

from  still  water  on  the  down-stream  side ; 
h  is  the  fall  and  equals  d  —  d' , 

The  value  of  d  may  be  corrected  for  velocity  of  approach 
by  formulas  (2)  and  (3).  There  is  no  known  correction  for  the 
velocity  of  discharge  below  the  weir,  and  hence  the  formula 
can  only  be  used  for  a  channel  of  large  capacity  below,  as  com- 
pared with  the  discharge,  so  that  the  velocity  here  will  be  small 

The  following  are  the  experimental  values  of  c\ 


d' 

c. 

d* 
d' 

c. 

d' 
d' 

c. 

d* 
d' 

c. 

O.OI 

3.330 

0.25 

3.249 

0.55 

3.100 

0.85 

3.^50 

.05 

3-360 

.30 

3  214 

.60 

3.092 

.90 

3.190 

.08 

3.372 

•35 

3.182 

.65 

3089 

•95 

3.247 

1 

.10 

3.365 

.40 

3.155 

.70 

3.092 

1. 00 

3360 

•15 

3.327 

.45 

3-131 

.75 

3.102 

.20 

3.286 

.50 

3-"3 

.80 

3.122 

d' 

This  table  is  inapplicable  to  values  of  -\  less  than  o.oS,  un- 
less the  air  has  free  access  to  the  space  underneath  the  sheet. 

The  method  of  measuring  discharge  by  means  of  sub- 
merged weirs  is  adapted  to  channels  having  very  small  slope. 
A  fall  as  low  as  one  half  inch  will  give  reliable  results  if  it  is 
accurately  measured. 

258.  The  Miner's  Inch. — This  is  an  arbitrary  standard 
both  as  to  method  and  as  to  volume  of  water  discharged.  It 
rests  on  the  false  assumption  that  the  volume  discharged  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  orifice  under  a  constant  head 
above  the  top  of  the  orifice.     Its  use  grew  out  of  the  necessities 
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of  frontier  life  in  the  mining  regions  of  the  West,  and  should 
now  be  discarded  in  favor  of  absolute  units.    The  miner's  inch  is 
the  quantity  of  water  tliat  will  flow  through  an  orifice  one  inch 
square,  under  a  head  of  from  four  to  twelve  inches,  according  to 
geographical  locality.     Even  if  ihe  head  above  the  top  of  the 
orifice  be  fixed,  and  a  flow  of  144  miner's  inches  be  required,  " 
the  volume  obtained  would  be  3.3,  4.3.  or  4.7  cubic  feet  perl 
second,  according  as  there  were  144  holes  each  one  inch  square,  1 
one  opening  one  inch  deep  and  144  inches  long,  or  one  opening  1 
twelve  inches  square,  the  tops  of  all  the  openings  being 'five  J 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  water.     This  simply  ilUtstratei  I 
the  unreliable  nature  of  such  a  unit.     In  some  localities  the« 
following  standard   has  been    adopted:    An  aperture  twctvftl 
inches  high  by  twelve  and  three-quarter  inches  wide  through  1 
one  one-  and  one-half-inch  pianW,  with  top  of  opening  six  inchesl 
below   the   water-surface,    is   said   to  discharge  two  hundredl 
miner's  inches.     By  this  standard  the  miner's  inch  is  1.5  c 
feet   per   minute,  or  2160  cubic   feet    in   twenty-four   hours. 
Other  standards  vary  from  1.39  to  1.78  cubic  feet  per  minute.* 
When  the  miner's  inch  can  only  be  defined  as  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  per  minute,  it  is  evidently  no  longer  of  ser>« 
vice  and  should  be  abandoned.     The  method  by  weirs  is  morel 
accurate,  and   could    almost    always   be   substituted    for   tha 
method  by  orifices. 

259.  The  Flow  of  Water  in  Open  Channels.— For  more 
than  a  century  hydraulic  engineers  have  labored  to  find  a  fixed 
relation  between  the  slope  and  cross-section  of  a  running  stream 
and  the  resulting  mean  velocity.  If  such  a  relation  could  be 
found,  then  the  discharge  of  any  stream  could  be  obtained  at 
a  minimum  cost.  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  no  such  fixed 
relation.  There  certainly  is  a  relation  between  the  bed  of  a 
stream  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  the  section, 

*  Sm  Bowio'*  -  Hydraulic  Mining.*'  p.  isb  0°>>n  Wiley  ft  Son*,  New  Htn 
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the  surface  slope,  and  the  resulting  velocity  at  the  section ; 
but  as  no  two  streanis  have  similar  beds,  nor  the  same  stream 
in  different  portions  of  its  length,  and  since  the  bed  character- 
istics are  difficult  to  determine,  and,  furthermore,  are  constantly 
changing  in  channels  in  earth,  the  function  of  bed  cannot  be 
incorporated  into  a  formula  to  any  advantage  except  for  chan- 
nels of  strictly  uniform  and  constant  bed,  in  which  case  the 
cross-section  would  sufficiently  indicate  the  bed.  Again,  the 
slope  cannot  be  profitably  introduced  into  a  velocity  formula 
except  where  it  is  uniform  for  a  considerable  distance  above 
and  below  the  section,  for  the  inertia  of  the  water  tends  to 
produce  uniform  motion  under  varying  slopes,  and  the  effect 
is  that  the  velocity  at  no  point  corresponds  strictly  to  the 
slope  across  that  section.  For  uniform  bed  and  slope,  how- 
ever, formulae  may  be  often  used  to  advantage. 

Let  A  =  area  of  cross-section  ; 

V  =  velocity  in  feet  per  second  (=i  /  for  one  second)  ; 
p  =  wetted  perimeter ; 

r  =  hydraulic  mean  radius  =  —  ; 

s  =  surface-slope  =  sin  /  =  —  ; 

Z  =  fall  per  length  /; 

Q  =  quantity  discharged  in  one  second  ; 

5  =  wetted  surface  in  length  /  =  //; 

/  =  coefficient  of  friction  per  unit  area  of  S; 

p  =  weight  of  one  cubic  foot  of  water  =  density. 

Since  the  friction  varies  directly  as  the  density  and  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  we  have  for  the  frictional  resistance  on 
the  mass  covering  the  area  5, 
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and  the  work  spent  in  overcoming  this  resistance  in  one  sec- 
ond of  time  is 

K^Rv^fpSif (2) 


If  the  velocity  is  constant,  which  it  is  assumed  to  be^  then 
this  is  also  the  measure  of  the  work  gravity  does  on  this  mass 
of  water  in  pulling  it  through  the  height  K  —  h"  =  Z,  which 
work  is 

K  =  weight  X  fall  =  ZpQ  =  Zfn/A  ;  .     .     .    (3) 
.-.  ZpvA  =  /pSzj^, (4) 

or  '^='5*^ ^5) 


But       S  =  pl\        -  =  r ;        and        -7  =  sin  1  =  j ; 


.'.  ^  =  —        or        V  =  <  Vrs,  ....     (6) 


where  c  is  an  empirical  coefficient  to  be  determined.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  c  is  mostly  a  function  of  the  character  of  the  bed, 
and  that  it  can,  therefore,  have  no  fixed  value  for  all  cases. 

Equation  (6)  is  what  is  known  as  the  Chezy  formula.  The 
most  successful  attempt  yet  made  to  give  to  the  coefficient  c 
a  value  suitable  to  all  cases  of  constant  flow  is  that  of  K ut- 
ter.*    Kutter's  formula,  when  reduced  to  English  foot-units,  is 

♦  Kuttcr's  Hydraulic  Tables,  translated  from  the  German  by  Jackson,  and 
published  by  Spon,  London,  1876.  A  revi<»ed  and  enlarged  edition  has  now  (1890) 
been  edited  by  Rudolph  Hering  and  J.  C.  Trautwine,  Jr.,  and  published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Son,  New  York. 
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V  =  c  Vrs  = 


^    ,    1.8 1 1    .   0.00281 

41.6+  -^-  H ■- — 


n 


,    /      ^  ,  o.oo28i\  n 
1  +  ^41.6+-^-^-^ 


f>j,   .    .    (7) 


the  total  coefficient  of  the  radical,  in  brackets,  being  the  eval- 
uation of  c  in  equation  (6).  Here  z/,  r,  and  s  are  the  same 
as  before,  and  »  is  a  "  natural  coefficient  '*  dependent  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  character  of  bed,  banks,  etc.  Although  it 
was  the  author's  intention  to  make  a  formula  that  would  be 
applicable  even  to  natural  channels,  it  cannot  safely  be  ap- 
plied to  such  unless  they  have  great  uniformity  of  bed  and 
slope. 

The  following  values  of  n  are  given  by  Kutter : 


Planed  plank. 

n  =  0.008. 

Pure  cement, 

n  =    .009. 

Sand  and  cement, 

n  —    .010  to  .011. 

Brickwork  and  ashlar, 

n         .012  "  .014. 

Canvas  lining, 

n  —    .015. 

Average  rubble, 

n         .017. 

Rammed  gravel, 

n         .020. 

In  earth — canals  and  ditches. 

n  =    .020  to  .030, 

depending   on    the    reg- 

ularity  of    the    cross- 

section,  freedom  from 

weeds,  etc. 

In  earth  of  irregular  cross- 

•section. 

n  =    .030  to  .040. 

tor  torrential  streams, 

n  —    .050. 

In  the  last  two  cases  the  results  are  very  uncertain.     Kut- 
ter's  tables  are  evaluated  for  ;/  =  0.025,  .030,  and  .035. 
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The  greatest  objection  to  the  use  of  this  fonnuia  is  the 
labor  involved  in  evaluating  the  "  c"  cocfficieiil.     To  facilitate 
the  use  of  tlie  formula  this  coefficient  has  been  evaluated  for  a 
slope  of  o.ooi  in  Table*    IX,       This   coefficient  changes 
slowly  with  a  change  in  slope  that  the  error  does  not  exceed'! 
3^  per  cent  if  the  table  be  used  for  all  slopes  from  one  in  tenj 
to  one  in  j38o,  which  is  a  foot  in  a  mile.     These  tabular  co-l 
efficients  may  therefore  be  used  in  all  cases  of  ditches,  pipe- 1 
lines,  sewers,  etc.     The  coefficients  are  seen  to  change  rapidly  I 
for  different  values  of  n,  so  this  value  must  be  chosen  witlt:| 
care. 

For  brick  conduits,  such  as  are  used  for  water-supply  aniL 
for  sewers,  the  formula 

was  found  to  represent  the  experiments  on  the  Boston  con- 
duit, shown  in  Figs,  78  and  79.  This  would  correspond  to  a 
variable  value  of  n  in  Kutter's  formula,  being  ne.irly  O.OI2 
hdwevcr,  as  given  for  brickwork.  This  conduit  is  brick.Uned. 
Tabic  X.*  gives  maximum  discharges  of  such  conduits 
as  computed  by  Kutter's  formula,  n  being  taken  as  0.013. 
The  results  in  heavy  type  include  the  working  part  of  the 
table  for  sewers.  All  values  above  the  heavy-faced  type  cor- 
respond to  velocities  less  than  three  feet  per  second  when  the 
depth  of  water  is  one  eighth  of  the  diameter,  or  when  the  flow  is 
one  fiftieth  the  maximum.  This  is  as  small  a  velocity  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  sclfclcansing  flow  in  sewers.  All  values  below  the 
hcav>'-faccd  type  correspond  to  velocities  more  than  fifteen  feet 
per  second  when  the  conduit  runs  full,  and  this  is  as  great  a  ve- 
locity as  is  consistent  with  safety  to  the  structure.  If  the  velocity 
is  greater  than  this,  the  conduit  should  be  lined  with  stone. 

*  Taken  from  %  pajxc  by  Robl.  Moore  and  Jutlus  Baicr  mjsttrnol  9J 
tialioH  ef  KngimffiiHg  SaeUHtt,  vol   v.,  p.  349.     Thii  ubic  dujt  aUo  be  n 
die  dniQK. 
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The  maximum  flow  does  not  occur  when  the  conduit  runs 
full,  but  when  the  depth  is  about  93  per  cent  ei  the  diameter. 
A  conduit  or  pipe  will  therefore  not  run  full  except  under 
considerable  pressure  or  head.  The  maximum  velocity  occurs 
when  the  depth  is  about  81  per  cent  of  the  diameter. 

The  relative  mean  velocities  and  discharges  of  a  circular 
conduit  for  varying  depths  is  shown  by  the  following  table: 


Depth  of 
Water. 

Relative 
Velocity. 

Relative    | 
Discharge. 

.016 

Depth  of 
Water. 

Relative 
Velocity. 

Relative 
Discbarge. 

.1 

.28 

.7 

.98 

.776 

.2 

.48 

.072 

.75 

•99 

.850 

.25 

.57 

.118 

.8 

.99 

.912 

.3 

.64 

.168 

.81 

1. 00 

•924 

.4 

.76 

.302 

•9 

.98 

•992 

•5 

.86 

.450 

.93 

.96 

1. 000 

.6 

.93 

.620 

1. 00 

.86 

.916 

260.  Cross-sections  of  Least  Resistance.— From  equa- 
tion (6)  of  the  preceding  article  it  is  apparent  that  for  a  given 
channel  the  velocity  varies  as  the  square-root  of  the  hydraulic 

A 
mean  radius,  r.     But  r  =  --,  hence  for  a  given  area  of  cross- 

P 
section  the  velocity  is  greater  as  the  wetted  perimeter  is  less. 

The  form  of  cross-section  having  a  minimum  perimeter  for  4 

given  area  is  the  circular,  or  for  an  open  channel  the  semicircu- 

nR^      R 
lar.     In  both  cases  the  hydraulic  mean  radius  is  r  =  — =,  =  —j 

ZnR      z,. 

where  R  is  the  radius  of  the  circle.  Since  it  is  not  always  con- 
venient to  make  the  cross-section  circular  in  the  case  of  ditches 
and  canals,  it  is  evident  that  the  more  nearly  a  polygonaJ 
cross-section  coincides  with  the  circular  form  the  less  will  be 
the  resistance  to  flow.     When  a  maximum  flow  is  desired  for 
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e  snouia 
To  do 
I  area  ^.^m 

1 

le  to  it^^l 


a  given  slope  and  cross-section,  therefore,   the  shape  should 
conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  ihat  of  a  semicircle.     To 
this,  construct  a  acmicircie  to  scale  of  the   required  area  oij 
cross-seclion.    Draiv  tangents  forthe 
sides  of  the  section   having  the  de- 
sired slope  and  join  these  by  another 
tangent  line   at    bottom,  as  in   Fig. 
87.     This  gives  a  iittltr  larger  section- 
al area,  but  some  allowance  should 
be  made   for  accumulations   in   the 
channel.     If  the  slope  is  very  great  and  it  is  desirable  1 
duce   the   velocity  of   flow,  it   m.iy  be  done    by  making  the"* 
channel  wide  and  shallow, 

261.  Seditnent'Observations, — It  is  often  necessary  in  sur- 
veys of  sediment-bearing  streams  to  determine  the  amount  of 
silt  carried  by  the  water  in  suspension.  The  work  consists  of 
three  operations,  namely  :  (l)  obtaining  the  samples  of  water ; 
(r)  weighing  or  measuring  out  a  specific  portion  of  each,  mix- 
ing these  in  sample  jars  according  to  some  system,  and  setting 
away  to  settle  ;  (3)  siphoning  off  the  clear  water,  filtering,  and 
weighing  the  sediment.  Sometimes  a  fourth  operation  is  re- 
quired, which  is  to  examine  the  sediment  by  a  microscope  on 
a  graduated  glass  plate,  and  estimate  the  percentages  of  differ- 
ent-sized  grains.  The  sedimentary  matter  carried  in  suspen- 
sion may  be  divided  into  two  genenil  classes, — that  in  continu- 
ous suspension,  and  that  In  discontinuous  suspension.  The 
former  is  tomposed  of  very  fine  particles  of  clay  and  mud 
whose  specific  gravity  is  about  unity,  so  that  any  slight  dis- 
turbance of  the  water  will  prevent  its  deposition.  This  once 
taken  up  by  a  running  stream  is  carried  to  its  mouth  or  caught 
in  stagnant  places  by  the  way.  The  matter  in  discontinuous 
suspension  consists  of  sand,  more  or  less  fine  according  to  the  . 
velocity  and  agitation  of  the  current.  This  matter  1 
etantly  falling  towards  the  bottom  and  is  only  prevented  b 
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violent  motions  of  the  medium  in  which  they  are  suspended. 
These  particles  are  constantly  being  picked  up  where  the  ve- 
locity is  greater,  and  dropped  again  where  the  velocity  is  less. 
A  natural  channel  will  therefore  cany  about  the  same  per- 
centage of  fine  or  continuous  matter  between 
two  consecutive  tributaries,  but  of  the  coarser 
material  there  will  be  no  uniformity  whatever  in 
successive  sections  in  this  same  stretch  of  river. 
In  natural  channels  there  are  always  alternate 
engorged  and  enlai^ed  sections  for  any  particu- 
lar stage  of  river,  and  the  positions  of  these  en- 
gorgements and  enlargements  are  different  for 
different  stages.  In  fact,  the  engorged  sections 
at  high  water  are  usually  the  enlarged  sections 
at  low  water,  and  vice  versa.  If  the  bed  is  fria- 
ble the  engorged  section  is  always  enlarging,  and 
the  enlarged  section  is  constantly  filling  as  a 
result  of  the  discontinuous  movement  of  sedi- 
mentary matter.  The  cause  of  these  relative 
changes  of  position  of  engorged  and  enlarged 
sections  is  the  great  variation  in  width.* 

It  is  the  discontinuous  sediment  which  is  of 
principal  significance  to  the  engineer,  for  this 
is  the  material  from  which  sand-bars  are  formed 
\,i;^  which  obstruct  navigation,  and  it  is  also  the  ma- 

• —  "p,^  gg  terial  from  which  he  builds  his  great  contraction 

works  behind  his  permeable  dikes.  The  water 
being  partially  checked  behind  these  dikes  at  once  drops  the 
heavier  sediment,  and  so  artificial  banks  are  rapidly  formed. 
The  continuous  sediment  is  of  little  consequence  to  the  engi- 
neer. 

*  See  paper  by  the  author  entitled  "  Three  Problems  in  River  Physics."  be- 
fore the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Philadeiphi» 
meeting,  13S4. 
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262.  Collecting  the  Specimens  of  Water. — It  is  neces- 
sary to  take  samples  of  water  from  various  parts  of  the  cross- 
section  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair  average.  Surface  and  bottom 
specimens  should  always  be  taken,  and  if  great  exactness  is 
required  specimens  should  also  be  taken  at  mid-dcptii.  One 
of  each  of  these  should  be  taken  at  two  or  three  points  on  the 
cross-section.  A  full  set  of  specimens  is  collected  once  or 
twice  a  day.  A  special  apparatus  is  required  for  obtaining 
samples  from  points  beneath  the  surface.  The  requirements 
o(  such  an  apparatus  are  very  well  satisfied  by  the  device 
shown  in  Fig.  SS,  which  the  author  designed  and  used  very 
successfully  in  a  hydrographic  survey  of  the  Mississippi  River 
at  Helena,  Ark.,  in  1879.*  C  is  a  galvanized  iron  or  copper 
cup ;  /  an  iron  bar  one  inch  square ;  L  a  mass  of  lead  moulded 
on  the  bar  at  bottom ;  B  the  bottom  cup  (or  bringing  to 
the  surface  a  specimen  of  the  bottom,  /  being  a  leather  cover; 
If  the  springing  wire  by  which  the  lids  a  a  are  released  and 
drawn  together  by  the  rubber  bands  h  h  when  the  apparatus 
strikes  the  bottom,  or  wlien  this  wire  is  pulled  by  an  auxil- 
iary cord  from  above;  d d  adjustable  hinges  allowing  a  tight 
joint  on  the  rubber  packing-disks  c  c  when  the  lids  are  closed. 
In  descending,  the  lids  arc  open  and  the  water  in  the  can  C  is 
always  a  fair  sample  of  the  water  surrounding  the  app.iratus. 
When  the  lids  are  closed  the  sample  is  brought  securely  to 
the  surface.  The  can  when  closed  should  be  practically  water- 
tight: if  it  leaks  at  bottom  some  of  the  heavier  sediment  is 
likely  to  escape,  (or  it  settles  very  quickly.  The  bottom  speci- 
men should  be  taken  about  a  foot  above  the  bottom  to  avoid 
getting  an  undue  portion  of  .sand  which  is  at  once  stirred  up 
by  the  apparatus  striking  the  bottom. 

263.  Measuring; outtfaeSamples.— A  given  portion  of  e 
specimen  by  measure  or  by  weight  is  selected  for  depositio] 


*  See  Report  of  Chief  o\  Engra.,  U.  S.  A.,  1879,  ^-  Iftii  J 
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Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  obtaining  the  sample  volume. 
It  cannot  be  poured  off,  even  after  violent  shaking,  for  the 
heavy  sand  falls  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  A  good  way  is  to 
draw  it  from  the  vessel  by  an  aperture  in  its  side  while  the 
water  is  stirred  within ;  greater  accuracy  can  be  attained  by 
weighing  the  sample  of  water  than  by  measuring  it.  All  the 
samples  of  a  given  kind  are  then  put  together  in  one  jar,  which 
is  properly  labelled,  and  set  away  to  settle.  Thus,  all  the  sur- 
face samples  are  put  into  one  jar,  the  mid-depth  samples  in 
another.  The  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  River  water  re- 
quires about  ten  days*  settling  to  become  clear. 

264.  Siphoning  off.  Filtering,  and  Weighing  the  Sedi- 
ment.— When  the  water  has  become  quite  clear  it  is  carefully 
siphoned  off,  and  the  residue  is  filtered  through  fine  filter  paper 
(Munktell's  is  best).  Two  papers  are  cut  and  made  of  exactly 
the  same  weight.  One  is  used  for  filtering  and  the  duplicate 
laid  aside.  The  filter-paper  containing  the  sediment  and  also 
its  duplicate  are  then  dried  in  an  oven  at  a  temperature  not 
higher  than  180°.  When  quite  dry  the  sediment  paper  is  put 
in  one  pan  of  the  balance,  and  the  duplicate  in  the  other  and 
weights  added  to  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  is  the 
weight  of  the  sediment.  This  divided  by  the  weight  of  the 
sample  of  water,  usually  expressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction  whose 
numerator  is  one,  is  the  proportionate  quantity  sought. 
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265.  Defioitions-^Mining  Surveying.  like  all  other  clas! 
of  surveying,  lias  for  its  object  ilic  determination  of  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  subject  of  the 
survey.  The  same  principles  which  arc  employed  in  surveying 
on  the  surface  govern  the  engineer  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
mining  survey.  In  fact,  mining  surveying  may  he  considered 
as  an  extension  of  topographical  surveying  to  the  accessible 
portions  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  adjuncts  of  surface  surveying,  necessitated  by 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

The  parts  of  a  mine  included  in  a  mining  survey  arc  the 
surface  and  surface-workings,  shafts, tunnels,  inclines  or  slopes, 
drifts,  stopes,  winzes,  crosscuts,  levels,  air-courses,  entries,  and 
chambers. 

Surface-workings  include  open  cuts,  pits,  and  other  exca- 
vations of  limited  extent. 

A  Shaft  is  a  pit  sunk  from  the  surface  more  or  less  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  vein  or  to  cut  the  vein.  The  inclination  of 
the  vein  is  called  the  Dip,  or  Pitch,  and  its  direction  across  the 
country  is  called  the  Strike. 

A  Tunnel  is  a  horizontal  excavation  from  the  surface  along 
the  course  of  a  vein,  or  across  the  course  of  known  veins,  for 
purposes  of  discovery.  The  approach  to  a  tunnel  is  called  an 
Adit. 

An  Inchnc  or  Slope  is  a  tunnel  run  at  an  angle  to  the  hori' 
zontal. 
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A  Drift  is  a  tunnel  starting  from  an  underground  working 
such  as  a  shaft.  When  there  are  a  series  of  drifts  at  different 
depths,  they  are  termed  Levels;  as  first  level,  second  level, 
or  sofoot  level,  icx>foot  level,  etc. 

A  Stope  is  the  working  above  or  below  a  level  from  which 
the  ore  is  extracted.  An  overhand  or  back  stope  is  the  work- 
ing above  a  level ;  an  underhand  stope  is  the  working  from 
the  floor. 


Fig.  89. 

A  Winze  is  a  shaft  sunk  from  a  level. 

A  Cross-cut  is  a  level  driven  across  the  course  of  a  vein. 

An  Air-course  is  a  tunnel  driven  for  the  purpose  of  venti- 
lation. 

An  Entry  is  a  passage  through  a  mine. 

A  Chamber  is  a  large  room  from  which  the  ore  is  mined. 

The  last  two  terms  are  used  more  especially  in  coal-mines, 
where  the  vein  lies  flat  or  nearly  so. 
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The  operations  of  a  mining  survey  are  conducted  like  those 
of  a  topographical  survey.     An  initial  point  is  selected  usually 
from  its  importance  to  the  object  sought,  and  all  the  subse* 
quent  stations  are  connected  either  directly  or  indirectly  v 
It,  and  their  positions  with  reference  to  it  shown  on  the  map-1 
of  the  survey. 

266.  Stations  are  occupied  by  candles  or  lamps  constructed 
(or  the  purpose,  in  place  of  poles,  flags,  etc.,  as  on  the  surface. 
An  illuminated  plumb  line  is  a  good  substitute  for  a  lamp,  and 
gives  tlic  observer  a  greater  vertical  range,  which  is  helpful  iql 
case  the  station  is  obscured  by  intervening  objects. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  survey,  it  is  imprac- 
ticable and  sometimes  inexpedient  to  mark-  stations  as  on  the 
surface ;  recourse  is  therefore  had  to  other  devices,  which  must 
be  employed  lo  suit  circumstances. 

It  would  not  be  advisable,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  ttiJ 
leave  a  station-mark  on  the  bottom  of  any  portion  of  a  mine,'! 
as  frequent  passing  would  disturb  or  obliterate  it. 

It  is  better  therefore  to  leave  the  mark  overhead,  if  acces* 
sible  and  not  liable  to  be  disturbed,  either  by  driving  a  nail  En  ' 
a  timber  should  one  be  convenient,  or  by  drilling  a  hole  in 
which  may  be  inserted  a  wooden  plug,  properly  marked,  or 
simply  by  cutting  a  cross  or  other  device  on  the  exposed  sur- 
face. Another  method,  where  the  above  cannot  be  employed,, 
is  by  marking  points  on  the  walls  and  measuring  the  respective  J 
distances  from  the  station  to  them. 

267.  Instruments. — Stat  fapts  only  should  be  used   for 
measuring,  being  more  convenient  and  less  liable  to  inaccuracy 
than  a  chain.     These  may  be  of  different  lengths  to  suit  the 
work  on  winch  they  are  to  be  employed ;  sometimes,  as  in 
case  of  coal-mine  surveys,  tapes  of  several  hundred  feet  i 
length  can  be  employed  to  advantage. 

Tkt  Compass,  unless  used  as  an  angular  instrument  t 
fleet  from  an  eatabhshed  littc,  should  not  be  employed  in 
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ing  surveys,  as  the  variation  between  stations  is  so  inconstant 
as  to  render  it  unreliable  when  used  to  deflect  from  the  mag- 
netic meridian.  The  magnetic  needle  may  be  used,  however, 
in  connection  with  the  transit  as  a  check. 

The  Transit  alone  should  be  used  in  important  work,  and 
certain  additions  to  it  for  vertical  pointings  will  be  found  indis- 
pensable. In  sighting  up  or  down  a  shaft  the 
ordinary  form  becomes  useless  when  the  line 
of  sight  passes  inside  the  upper  plate  of  the 
instrument.  A  prismatic  eye-piece.  Fig.  90, 
will  overcome  this  difficulty  for  upward  sights, 
but  the  survey  cannot  be  carried  downward  by 
^'^-  ^  its  use. 

An  extra  telescope  attached  either  to  the  top  or  side  of  the 
central  telescope  will  overcome  this  difficulty.  The  attach- 
ment to  the  top  is  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  91  by  coupling-nuts, 


Fig.  91. 


which  fasten  it  firmly  over  the  centre  of  the  instrument.  The 
attachment  to  the  side.  Fig.  92,  is  effected  by  means  of  a  spindle 
from  the  attached  telescope  which  fits  into  the  hollow  axis  of 
the  central  telescope  and  is  secured  by  means  of  a  clip  which 
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patises  tliroiigh  both  the  axis  and  spindle.  A  counterpoise  \ 
similarly  attached  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  central  tclcscopi 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium. 

This  latter  form  of  attachment  is  more  com- 
pact than  the  former,  the  principal  objection  to 
it  being  that  a  correction  must  be  applied  to 
each  reading  of  a  horizontal  angle  cqu.il  to  the 
tangent  of  an  angle  whose  opposite  side  is  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  telcscoi>es. 
and  whose  adjacent  side  is  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance between  stations.     This  objection,  how- 


\m\ 


ever,  is  removed  by  a  simple  device.  Two  brass  tubes.  Fig.  93, 
nhoiit  two  inches  long,  are  connected  by  an  intermediate  web. 
so  that  the  distance  between  their  centres  shall  exactly  equal 
that  between  the  centres  of  the  telescopes.  One  of  the  tubes 
is  of  sufficient  size  to  enclose  a  pikestaff  graduated  to  fractions 
of  a  foot,  upon  which  it  can  be  f^]UHM^|W-9ny  destced 
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height,  and  the  other  large  enough  to  contain  a  candle,  and  has 
a  light  plumb-bob  suspended  below  its  centre  the  better  to 
maintain  the  staff  in  a  perpendicular  position ;  the  staff  now 
being  placed  over  any  station  and  the  brass  tube  and  candle 
set  at  the  height  of  the  instrument  on  the  staff,  which  is  held 
in  a  perpendicular  position  with  the  line  between  the  tubes 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope,  a  reading  can 
be  made  to  the  flame  of  the  candle  which  gives  at  once  the 
true  azimuth  of  the  line  and  the  dip  of  the  shaft. 

In  using  this  device  the  side  telescope  and  tube  carrying 
the  candle  should  always  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  line.  The 
transit  must  always  be  placed  exactly  over  the  point  occupied 
by  the  foot  of  the  staff ;  and  here  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy  must  be  exercised  in  exactly 
centring  the  instrument  over  the  station,  as  the  courses  are 
carried  forward  entirely  by  deflection  angles,  so  that  an  error 
introduced  at  one  station  is  carried  through  all  and  increased 
at  each.  Again,  in  sighting  down  a  shaft,  although  the  per- 
pendicular distance  may  be  considerable,  the  horizontal  dis- 
tance between  stations  must  be  small,  so  that  even  a  slight 
error  made  in  a  shaft  will  be  of  considerable  magnitude  when 
carried  out  in  the  levels  of  a  large  mine. 

The  transit  should  have  an  extension  tripod,  so  that 
one  or  more  of  the  legs  can  be  shortened,  the  better  to 
place  it  over  a  station  on  a  steep  mountain-side  or  in  a  mine, 
or  to  lower  the  instrument  to  see  under  intervening  objects,  or 
to  adapt  it  to  different  heights  of  the  workings  of  the  mine. 

The  Mining  Transit  should  be  provided  with  the  Solar  At- 
tachment, that  all  lines  of  the  survey  may  be  referred  to  the 
meridian. 

In  unimportant  surveys  the  pitch  of  the  shaft  or  the  dip  of 
the  vein  may  be  determined  by  the  clinometer  or  by  measuring 
the  horizontal  and  perpendicular  distances  between  any  two  con- 
.vcniently  located  points  of  the  foot  or  hanging  wall  and  calculat- 
mgthe  pitch  or  dip  from  the  measurements  thus  obtained. 
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A  plummet-lamp  will  also  be  found  very  convenient. 


268.  Mining  Claims, — The  first  work  of  the  surveyor  upon  I 
<i  mining  claim  ib  its  location.     Mining  claims  >ire  o(  didcrcatj 
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dimensions  according  to  the  local  laws  and  customs  of  Ihe 
country  ;  varying  from  50  feet  to  600  feet  in  width  and  from 
100  to  3000  feet  in  length.  In  the  earliest  days  of  Western 
mining,  the  dimensions  of  a  claim  were  decided  at  a  convention 
of  all  the  miners  in  the  district.  Now  the  United  States  laws 
limit  the  length  to  1500  feet,  but  the  width  still  varies  not  only 
in  different  States,  but  in  different  counties  in  the  same  State. 

The  form  of  a  mining  claim  is  essentially  a  parallelogram, 
being  regulated  by  the  U.  S.  mining  laws,  which  prescribe  that 
whatever  the  relative  position  of  the  side  lines  to  each  other, 
the  end  lines  must  be  parallel. 

This  is  to  prevent  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  of  a  vein 
or  lode  from  being  included  in  one  claim.  The  side  lines  of  a 
claim  may  be  straight  lines  extending  between  the  ends  of  op- 
posite end  lines,  or  they  may  be  broken  lines  to  include  the 
vein  if  it  should  be  curved,  so  as  to  pass  outside  straight  lines ; 
but  in  any  case  they  can  only  include  1500  feet  of  the  vein 
measured  along  the  centre  line  of  the  claim.  A  mining  claim 
is  included  between  parallel  vertical  planes  passed  through  the 
end  lines;  but  a  miner  has  a  right  to  follow  his  vein  downward, 
although  it  so  far  passes  from  the  perpendicular  in  its  down- 
ward course  as  to  extend  beyond  vertical  planes  passed 
through  its  side  lines. 

The  above  are  the  essential  features  which  govern  the  shape 
of  a  mining  claim. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  making  the  location  is  as  fol- 
lows: When  the  discoverer  of  a  mine  has  sunk  his  shaft  ac- 
cording to  law,  so  as  to  expose  10  feet  of  the  vein,  he  is  entitled 
to  have  his  claim  surveyed  and  recorded.  He  then  decides 
how  much  of  the  1500  feet  he  desires  to  extend  on  either  side  of 
his  discovery-shaft  along  the  vein.  He  is  governed  in  this 
by  various  considerations,  such  as  his  proximity  to  other  claims, 
the  promise  of  mineral  in  different  portions  of  the  lode,  or  the 
nature  of   the   ground.     The  surveyor   begins  his  survey  for 
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location  at  the  point  of  discovery,  and  runs  from  it  in  opposite 
directions  until  he  has  measured  off  1500  feet. 

The  survey  has  thus  far  been  run  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
claim.  On  arriving  at  the  ends  of  the  line,  the  surveyor 
measures  off  half  the  width  of  the  claim  on  each  side  of  the 
centre  line,  generally  at  right  angles  to  it  if  the  claim  is 
straight,  and  sets  his  corners  at  the  ends  of  the  end  lines.  He 
also  places  monuments  on  the  side  lines,  midway  between  the 
corners,  called  the  side-line  centre  monuments,  the  law  re- 
quiring that  the  claim  shall  be  distinctly  marked  upon  the 
ground,  so  that  its  boundaries  can  be  readily  traced.  This 
much  of  the  survey  being  now  completed,  it  remains  to  run  a 
tie  line  from  some  corner  of  the  claim  to  a  well-known  monu- 
ment. This  must  be  a  section  corner  of  the  Government 
survey^  if  the  claim  be  on  surveyed  lands,  otherwise  to  a 
prominent  natural  object,  or  to  a  locating  monument  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  This  is  done  to  identify  and  locate 
the  claim  so  that  its  locus  may  be  a  matter  of  record.  An 
example  of  an  actual  plat  of  mining  claims  is  shown  in  Fig.  96. 
The  next  survey  of  a  mining  claim  is  its  survey  for  patent  of 
the  United  States.  The  original  location  may  be  made  by 
any  surveyor,  and  is  sometimes  made  by  the  miner  himself; 
but  the  survey  on  which  the  patent  or  title  from  the  United 
States  is  issued  must  be  made  by  a  deputy  of  the  U.  S. 
Surveyor-general  of  the  Public  Lands,  who  is  thus  known  as  a 
U.  S.  Deputy-mineral-surveyor.  These  officers  give  bonds  to 
the  Government  in  the  sum  of  $10,000  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  work,  and  are  required  to  pass  an  examination, 
that  the  Surveyor-general  may  be  satisfied  of  their  capability. 

The  survey  for  patent  must  be  made  with  the  greatest  care 
and  accuracy.  It  must  exactly  locate  the  claim  with  reference 
to  a  corner  of  the  public  surveys,  if  such  be  within  two  miles, 
and  must  show  the  nature  and  'extent  of  the  conflict  with 
other  official  surveys  if  it  should  conflict  with  any,  or  with 
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other  mining  claims  not  officially  surveyed  if  it  is  desired  tl 
txcludc  from  the  claim  the  area  in  conflict. 

A  specimen  of  the  field-notes  of  a  survey  for  patent  i&saed 
for  the  instruction  of  the  U,  S.  Deputy-surveyors  of  Colorado 
is  given  in  Appendix  B. 

Tile  Surveyors-general  of  the  different  States  and  TerritOr 
ries  issue  instructions  to  their  deputies,  and  these,  with  a  know) 
edge  of  tlie  U.  S.  mining  laws,  must  govern  the  surveyor  In 
work;  but  as  tliey  are  more  strictly  legal  than  matlicriii.'itical, 
is  not  important  to  consider  them  in  tliis  chapter.* 

The  foregoing  surveys  arc  strictly  land  surveys,  and  ai 
only  mentioned  to  illustrate  the  method  of  staking  out  a  mil 
ing  claim  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  shape  and  size- 
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269.  Mining  Surveying  proper,  or  the  underground  wo^fl 
of  the  survey,  will  be  considered  in  a  few  practical   examples 
selected  from  actual  cases. 

270.  To  determine  the  Position  of  the  End  or  Breast  of 
a  Tunnel  and  its  Depth  below  the  Surface  at  that  Point.— 
Set  up  tlie  instrument  at  a  point  outside  the  tunnel,  so  as  to 
command  as  long  a  sight  as  possible  into  the  tunnel  and  also 
the  surface  of  the  mountain  above  it.  If  the  end  of  the  tun- 
nel can  be  seen  from  the  station  a  course  and  dist.incc  can  be 
taken  at  once  to  the  breast,  and  this  course  and  distance  dupli- 
cated on  the  surf.ace.  Vertical  angles  can  then  be  measured 
to  the  points  thus  determined  on  the  surface  and  in  the  tun- 
ncl.  and  the  calculation  of  the  depth  of  the  breast  below  the 
surface  may  be  made  from  the  data  thus  obtained. 

*  Copies  of  U»  InitiiKtioiiK  can  be  procured  «(  any  Surve^or-itenera!  an 
■pplicxion.  Tbote  for  Colonkdo  wv  given  in  Appendix  R.  The  M.  S.  minlnfc 
L  toiteiher  with  oil  Suie  >n<t  Terrilorlat  law*  ind  local  miniiiK  rules  tut 
rcRuUtInn*  are  eompiWil  in  vol,  xIt.  odhe  U  S,  Cenin*  for  1880.  \ 
\%%*,.  This  is  •  mm  valuable  publicalion.  Price  %\  If  not  obtained  thro 
wM.  C. 
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In  case  the  brcctst  is  not  visible  from  the  first  station,  take 
as  long  a  sight  as  practicable,  to  Station  No.  .2,  and  before  re^ 
moving  the  instrument  reproduce  Station  No,  2  upon  the  sur- 


n^ 


PLAN  OF^UNNEL  AND  SHAFT 

Scale  lln.-lOO  ft, 
Fig.  97.  • 

face  as  in  the  preceding  case;  thus  avoiding  a  resetting  of  the 
instrument  at  Station  No.  i  when  the  underground  work  is 
completed.  At  the  same  time  measure  the  vertical  angle  to 
Station  No.  2  in  the  tunnel.  Set  the  instrument  at  Station 
No.  2,  and,  after  having  obtained  the  back  readings  to  Station 
No.  I,  measure  the  course, distance,  and  vertical  angle  to  Sta- 
tion No.  3. 

Repeat  the  above  operations  at  the  different  stations  until 
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the  breast  is  reached,  taking  any  measurements  of  the  dimci 
sions  of  the  work  that  may  be  necessary,  and  leaving  statioiT 
marks  for  future  reference,  as  described  in  article  266,  Set  t 
instrument  over  Station  No.  2  on  the  surface  and  very  care-l 
fully  duplicate  the  courses  and  distances  measured  in  the  tuitifl 
nel.  at  the  same  time  noting  the  vertical  angles  between  the  I 
surface  stations.  The  vertical  angles  can  be  measured  most! 
easily  by  sighting  to  a  point  on  a  short  staS  at  a  height  abovs' 
the  station  equal  to  the  height  of  the  instrument. 

It  is  advisable-  to  explore  the  tunnel  before  surveying  it, as 
then  any  difficulties  can  be  provided  for  and  the  stations 
selected  more  advantageously.  Sometimes  the  course  from 
Station  No.  I  to  Station  No.  2  is  assumed  as  a  meridian  of  the 
survey  and  all  courses  deflected  from  it,  but  it  is  better  to  use 
the  true  solar  course  between  these  st.itions  because  the  field 
notes  can  then  be  pUccd  in  the  table  for  calculation  without 
further  reduction. 


ExtMM.e,— Foltowing  ii  a  ip 
both  urUci|[«>und  aiul  surluce: 


:s  o(  the  survey  of  x 
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FIELD.NOTES. 


Statiok. 

VnnuL  ANOLn 

Count. 

DilUHE. 

Remjickt. 

IbTdbkI- 

Sur'Sc(. 

S.  J6*  50-  W. 
S.  36'  50  W- 

19.1  fi. 
99,1 

+   .'.9 

+10-  35 

ID  Sta.  No.  3. 

+  "■31 

+tS'43|S.  49-47' W. 

104.8 

..          ..         J 

+  0-45 

+  M*  »7 

S.  40*    oW. 

37  I 

"         4. 

-0-34 

+I6'  17 

S.    4-5S  E. 

S6.S 

s. 

+  3-37 

+  11*91 

S.  71*  .5  E 

4fi.o 

6 

+  3'30 

+13*56 

S.  77'  30'  E. 

40.7 

W  breast  ai  tunne). 

Breast.. 

—19' 16 

N.  16*  16  E. 

J66.S7 

from    tlatioD    on    surface 
Sla.  No.  I. 
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Tbe  following  table  ihows  the  melhod  of  redacing  tbe  (urvcjr.  The  StM 
*ix  columns  represent  the  ordinary  method  of  reducing  a  traverse  to  a  straight 
line.  The  agreement  beineen  the  tesultant  and  the  check  course  proves  the 
accunc]'  of  the  field  work. 

Columns  7  and  8  contain  the  vertical  angles  in  tbe  tunnel  and  the  rise  or 
fall  io  feel  corresponding  to  them. 

Columns  9  end  10  similarly  contain  the  vertical  angles  of  the  courses  aad 
distances  on  the  surface  and  tbe  difference  of  elevations  between  siaiions  corre- 
spending  to  them. 

The  algebraic  sum  of  the.  vertical  heights  in  the  tnnnel  gives  the  differeoee 
of  level  between  the  Station  No,  i  and  tbe  breast ;  and  the  sum  of  tbe  diSar- 
ences  of  elevalion  in  column  10  givee  the  total  difference  of  elevation  between 
Station  No.  t  and  the  point  on  the  surface  over  the  breast. 

The  difference  of  coluians  S  and  to  shows  (he  depth  of  tbe  breast  of  the 
lannel  below  the  surface.  The  tangent  of  tbe  angle  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  of  the  elevations  in  column  to  by  tbe  length  o(  the  resultant  diitatm 
should  agree  with  the  vertical  angle  read  to  Station  No.  i  from  the  point  «■ 
the  surface  over  the  breast  of  tbe  tunnel. 

The  following  is  the  form  used  In  reducing  the  field-notes: 


OFFICE  FORM. 


D.PA»TV« 

DilL. 

FaU. 

Fall. 

W, 

*"■■ 

S.  36-  i='  w. 

ft-' 





„.,, 

+   ,°  .8' 

+  ■■'4 

+  IO*  3S' 

4-    iB.}! 

S.  49°  47'  W. 

IIH.I 

79., 7 

+  0*3.' 

+  0.M 

f  .S-  43- 

+  «9-3« 

S.  ,»■  «'  w. 

nM 

f- "' «' 

+  0.4! 

+  u"  17' 

+    9.56 

S.    4-55'E. 

l*.-! 

pi.,. 

AM 

-='„'      -oj6 

f  ■f  i;' 

+  16-50 

S.  7.°  is'  E. 

4« 

M.78 

<l.l6 

+  3' 37'      +=.9' 

f    !=•>,' 

+    .O.B, 

S.  ^^'  y/  E. 

■4".7 

8.81 

y,n 

+  I-  3°'      +  =-49 

■1-  ']•  l6' 

+    .0-.0 

N.  .6*  «'  E. 

=6 J. 6 J 

=M-9" 

74.69 

Totil 

■HSj.. 

Tou 

+  M.«S 

OkcIc.  44.06  +  i«;.«3  ■>  0.3341  ■  tao  19*  -si. 


Deptti  below  torface  =  85.36 


271.  Required,  the  Distance  that  a  Tunnel  will  have  to 
be  driven  to  cut  a  Vein  with  a  Certain  Dip.— Case  I,  Wken 
the  direction  of  Hie  tunnel  is  at  right  angles  to  the  course,  or  par- 
allel to  tlte  pitch  of  the  vein.     The  dip  having  been  first  ascer- 
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tained  by  sighting  down  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  vein,  or  by  any'l 
other  practicable  method,  set  up  the  instrument  on  the  api 
or  outcrop  of  the  vein  directly  over  the  line  of  the  propose 
tunnel  and  measure  the  vertical  angle  and  horizontal  distancsV 
to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel. 

From  the  results  obtained  calculate  the  depth  at  which  the 
tunnel  will   intersect    the  vein,  then   from  this  depth  and  the 
angle  of  the  dip,  calculate  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  vein  * 
from  a  vertical  line  through  the  instrument  station. 

This  distance,  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  station  and  mouth  of  tlic  tunnel,  accord- 
ing as  the  dip  is  from  or  toward  the  mouth,  will  give  the  re^J 
quired  distance. 


j 

i    " 

ouTCDor  or 

VIII' 

? 

i 
\ 

■3 

IP 

)  a  conrae  ol  N.  4S'    E.  ' 


. — A  ccrtnin  rein  t 

k  dip  o(  15"  (""n  »  vccticl  line, 
nouih  ol  a  croi»  cut  lunncl  (rom  the  »|*i  <>(  li 
Uw  vertical  angle  U  -  7S'. 

At  what  dUunce  [rom  ihe  mouih  Htn  tht  taoocl  IftUnact  Ui*  vela?  (Fig.  98.) 


d  ill  pitch  i«  It.' 
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Depth  at  which  the  tunnel  will  intersect  the  vein  =:=  200  X  tan.  25*  =  93>36 
ft. 

Distance  of  vein  from  vertical  line  at  depth  of  93.26  ft.  =  93.26  X  tan.  15*" 
=  24.99  ^i- 

Addin)2[  the  last  result  to  the  horizontal  measured  distance,  we  have  24.99 
-|-  200  =  224.99  ^^t  ^bc  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  to  its  interaction 
with  the  vein. 

Case  II.  When  the  direction  of  the  tunnel  is  oblique  to  the 
course  of  the  vein.  Proceed  as  in  Case  I.  and  measure  the  hori- 
zontal distance  from  the  instrument  station  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  the  vertical  angle  and  the  dip,  also  the  angle  which 
the  course  of  the  vein  and  the  line  of  the  tunnel  make  with 
each  other.  Calculate  the  depth  at  which  the  tunnel  will  in- 
tersect the  vein,  and  the  distance  of  the  vein  at  the  tunnel  level 
from  a  vertical  line  through  the  station,  as  in  the  previous  case. 
Multiply  this  distance  by  the  cosectant  of  the  angle  between 
the  courses  of  the  vein  and  tunnel  and  apply  it  to  the  meas- 
ured horizontal  distance,  as  in  Case  I.,  and  we  have  the  re- 
quired result. 

Example.— A  certain  vein  has  a  course  of  N.  45"  E.  and  its  pitch  is  N.  45' 
W.  with  a  dip  of  15"  from  a  vertical  line.  The  horizontal  distance  to  the 
mouih  of  a  cross-cut  tunnel  running  due  west  is  200  ft.  due  east  and  the 
vertical  angle  is  —25'. 

At  what  distance  from  the  mouth  will  the  tunnel  intersect  the  vein  ?  (Fig.  99.) 

Depth  at  which  the  tunnel  will  intersect  the  vein  =  200  X  tan.*  25"  =  93.26  ft. 

Distance  of  vein  from  vertical  line  at  depth  of  93.26  ft.  =  24.99  ^^• 

Angle  between  course  of  vein  and  line  of  tunnel  =  45"*. 

Multiplying,  24.99  X  cosec.  45°  =  35.34  ft.  Add  the  result  to  the  horizontal 
measured  distance  and  we  have  200 +  35  34  =  235.34  ^t»  the  required  distance 
from  the  mouih  of  the  tunnel  to  its  intersection  with  the  vein. 

272.  Required,  the  Direction  and  Distance  from  the 
Breast  of  a  Tunnel  to  a  Shaft,  and  the  Depth  at  which  it 
will  cut  the  Shaft. — Make  a  survey  of  the  tunnel  and  repro- 
duce it  upon  the  surface,  as  in  the  first  example.     Calculate 
jthe  depth  of  the  breast  below  the  surface.     Set  up  the  instru- 
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ment  at  the  shaft  and  measure  the  vertical  angle  and  hori- 
zontal distance  to  the  point  on  the  surface  over  the  breast. 
Calculate  tlieir  difference  of  level  from  the  measurements  ob- 


v# 


^/- 


^. 


^/ 


^/ 


^y.  -  g.^^T po^W-y-THJ!!?^: 

y     !  .^X 


Fig.  99. 


tained  and  add  it  to  or  subtract  it  from  the  depth  of   the 

breast  below  the  surface.     The  result  is  the  depth  of  tunnel 

below  the  mouth  of  the  shaft. 

.    Survey  the  shaft  to  a  point  whose  vertical  depth  is  equal. 
24 


21^ 
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to  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  level  Calculate  the  horizontal 
distance  and  direction  of  this  point  from  the  instrument 
station  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  mark  its  position  upon 
the  surface.  Connect  it  with  the  point  marking  the  position 
of  the  breast  of  the  tunnel,  and  we  have  the  line  required. 
From  the  information  thus  obtained  range-lines  can  be  sus- 
pended in  the  tunnel,  to  give  the  direction  of  the  shaft  from 
the  breast. 


Example. — A  shaft  whose  centre  at  the  surface  bears  S.  65^  E.  73  ft.,  verti- 
cal angle  •\-  10*  20',  from  a  point  on  the  surface  over  the  breast  of  the  tunnel 
in  the  first  example,  has  a  pitch  of  14*  30'  N.  2"*  15'  W.  from  a  vertical  line. 
At  what  direction  and  distance  from  the  breast  of  the  tunnel  will  it  cut  the 
shaft,  and  at  what  depth  ?    (Fig.  97.) 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  field-notes: 

FIELD-NOlTES. 


Station. 

Vertical  Anglbs. 

Course. 

Disunce. 

Remarks. 

In 
Tunnel. 

On 
Surface. 

X 

a' 

3 
4 
5 
6 
Breast. 

Centre  of 
Shaft. 

•  •  •  • 

4-  !•  18' 

+  o»  31' 

4-  0-  45' 

-  0-  34' 
4-  3'  37' 
4-  3"  30' 

•  «  •  • 

In  shaft. 

-  75*'  30' 

•  "  •  • 

4-  io<»  35' 
4- 15*  43' 
-f  i4«  a/ 
4-  i6»  ij' 
-\-  xa«»  ax' 

4- 13"  56' 

4-  io»  ao' 

•  •  •  • 

S.  36»  50'  W. 
S.  36*  50'  W. 
S  49'  47'  W. 
S.  40«»  CO'  W. 

S.    4'55'E. 
S.  7X«  X5'  E. 
S.  77*  30'  E. 
S.  65'  00'  E. 

N.  a«  ts'  W. 

X9.X 
99.1 
104.  a 
37.x 
56.5 
46.0 

40.7 
73 

In  shaft, 
xoa.ia 

To  mouth  of  tunnel. 
**   Station  No.  a. 

3. 

ti        it          it     . 

4« 

tt          it             ti     . 
5* 

tt         it            tt     5 

*'  breast  of  tunnel. 
"  centre  of  shaft. 

**  point  in  shaft  at  tunnd 
level. 

The  depth  of  the  tunnel  at  the  breast  is  determined  as  in  the  first  example. 
The  vertical  distance  between  the  point  over  the  breast  and  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft  is  determined  by  the  equation: 

Difference  of  elevation  =  73  X  tan  10*  20'  =  13.31  ft. 


Add  this  to  the  depth  of  the  tunnel  at  the  breast  and  we  have  13.31  -{-  85*56  = 
98.87  ft.,  the  vertical  depth  at  wbioh  ibe  tunnel  will  cut  the  shaft    With  this 
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dtplh  and  the  pitch  of  ihe  shaft,  14*  30'.  we  obt« 
■hari)  al  which  the  lunnel  will  cut  the  shad,  mei 
the  hotilonlal  disiance  froiD  the  inslrumcni  sta 
«(  ihc  tentrs  lim-  of  the  shalt  wiih  (he  surface,  X 
the  (oil owing  equations: 


n  the  depth  (distance  along  the 
iured  along  the  dip.  and  also^ 

the  point  of  inlets^clion,  by 


ired  on  Ihe  dip  c  98.87  X  si 
(oniaj  distance  =  qS.S;  X  11 


Set  a  stake  S,  a'  15'  W.  45.57  (1.  (rom  the  instrument,  and  connect  it  with  that  J 
point  over  the  brea«t  of  Ihc  tunnel,  and  we  have  ihe  course  and  disiknM^fl 
Irom  the  breast  ol  the  tunnel  to  the  line  of  survey  down  the  shaft,  S.  Sj*  3t'|T 
E,  6S.ZS  li. 


273.  To  surrey  a  Mine,  with  its  Shafts  and  Drifts. — <  I 
Set  up  the  inslrtimenl  at  the  top  of  tht;  main  shaft,  and  after 
having  first  obtained  the  meridian,  take  the  bearing,  distance, 
and  vertical  angle  to  the  point  selected  for  the  first  station  in 
the  shaft.  The  distance  is  to  be  measured  on  a  direct  line  be- 
tween the  stations,  and  its  horizontal  and  vertical  components 
afterwards  calculated  from  the  data  obtained.  The  stations 
in  tJie  shaft  are  to  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  extension  o( 
the  survey  into  the  different  levels  and  down  the  shafts,  and, 
as  in  case  of  other  underground  surveys,  it  is  well  to  explore 
the  mine  ahead  of  the  work,  that  the  stations  may  be  selected 
ad  vanta  geo  u  si  y . 

The  lield-noles  of  Ibe  survey  of  a  mine  are  here  given  (or  illustration,  Thd  1 
boriionlal  and  vertical  components  of  the  distances  measured  down  the  shafn  | 
can  t)e  obijined  by  the  use  ol  a  table  of  natural  sines  and  cosines.     (Figs.  1 
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FIELD-NOTES. 


Sta. 

Course. 

Dist. 

Vertical 
Angles. 

Hori- 
zontal 

Com- 
ponent. 

Vertical 
Com- 
ponent. 

lUfMTln. 

Begin  at  Sta.  x  at  tTf  of  shaft. 

X 

N.  It  57'  W. 

54.1 

-  75*  4x' 

«3.37 

5a-4a 

To  Su.  9  at  IS.  (eve!  hi  shaft. 

a 

N.  34'  Sa'  E. 

57-6 

o«»cx>' 

*'   air-shaft  at  end  of  tst  level. 

S.  25»  13'  W. 

60.8 

©•oo' 

"  centre  of  bottom  of  discov- 
ery-shaft, 5©  ft.  d»tp. 

N.  57'  46'  W. 

60.0 

-  66«  24' 

34.0a 

54.98 

"   Su.  3  at  9d  level  in  nhaft. 

3 

N.  30*  30'  E. 

73  0 

©•oc/ 

"  breast  of  2d  level,  ninning 
N.B.  Second  level  run- 
ning S.W.  filled  wiih  dd- 
bris,  not  accessible. 

N.  69*  83'  W. 

47. 5 

-77*30' 

XO.76 

46- 37 

'*   Su.  4  at  3d  level  in  shaft. 

4 

N.  98»  24'  E. 

75 

o«»oo' 

•••••• 

"   breast  of  3d  level,  running 

N.E. 

S.  X9«  59'  W. 

90 

©•oo' 

*'  breast  of  3d  level,  nmn'.ng 
S.W, 

N.  7i'>  15'  W. 

55 

-  78»oo' 

"•43 

53  80 

*'   Sta.  5  at  4th  level  in  shaft. 

S 

N.  37«  ao'  E. 

75 

©•oo' 

**  breast  of  4th  level,  running 
N.E. 

• 

S.  28»  43'  W. 

64 

©•00' 

"  breast  of  4th  level,  nmnifig 
S.W. 

N.  7a«  01'  W. 

55.6 

-  79*  30' 

XO.I3 

5467 

"  Su  6  at  5th  level  in  shaft. 
The  vein  here  divides: 
the  shaft  follows  the  por- 
tion to  the  south.  The 
shaft  is  chambered  out  at 
this  point,  being  10  ft. 
wide  S. W.,  and  2©  ft.  long 
S.E.  from  Sta.  6. 

6 

S.  7i»  50'  E. 

5.1 

©«oo' 

"  Sta.  7  at  top  of  shaft  in 
chamber. 

S.  71'*  50'  E. 

8.1 

©  00' 

•  •  •  •      • 

*'  Sta.  8  opposite  drift,  run- 
ning S.  24*  xs'  W.,  X©9  ft. 

7 

N.  66«  15'  W. 

46.8 

-85»oo' 

4.07 

46.62 

"   Su.  9  at  6th  level  in  ahaft. 

9 

N.  320  50'  E. 

60 

©•go' 

**  breast  of  6th  level,  running 
N.E. 

S.  24»  00'  W. 

51 

©"©o' 

"  breast  of  6th  level,  running 
S.W. 

N.  55*  03'  W. 

40 

-  86»  i6' 

2.95 

39-93 

'*    Sta.  1©  at  7th  level  in  shaft. 

lO 

N.  34'  15'  E. 

39 

"  breast  of  7th  level,  running 
N.E. 

s.  ^^-  45'  W. 

55 

©•oo' 

"  breast  of  7th  level,  running 
S.W. 

N   88«»3o'W. 

48.6 

-  8i«»oo' 

7.6© 

48.© 

**  Sta.  f  I  at  8th  level,  at  bot- 
tom of  shaft. 

II 

N.  34*  00'  E. 

54 

©•©0' 

*'  breast  of  8th  le\  el,  running 
N.E. 

S.  24*»  00'  W. 

1 

15 

©"©©' 

'*  breast  of  8th  level,  running 
S.W. 
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NoTE.-^-The  width  of  the  levels  of  this  mine  are  about  four  feet.    The 
dtare  lions  of  the  shaft  are  4'  X  io\    The  line  of  survey  down  the  shaft  was 
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Fig.  100. 


mn  about  3  ft.  from  the  north  end  of  the  shaft.    In  the  levels  the  line  of  «urvey 
Was  to  the  centre  of  the  breast. 
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■  Fig.  lol  sfaoiTs  tbe  pl&n,  and  Fig.  loo  tht  loagiitidtnal  And  r 
'ions  o(  the  mine  aa  pkjtled  fram  tbc  Geld-nolesJ-.  Thcfilan  is  plotted  fixtm  ibi't 
courses  and  horizonul  components  of  the  measurements  in  the  shaft  and  lerels, 
as  projected  upon  a  horizontal  plane.  • 

Tbe  longiiudinal  section  is  platted  from  the  courses  and  vertical  componeats 
of  the  measurements  in  ihe  shaft,  and  the  horizonial'  measurements  in  the 
levels  as  projected  upon  a.  vertical  plane  passing  through  Station  r  afxj  at  right 


angles 


I  plat 


g  through  Stations  i  and  ii,  upon  which  the 


Thus  it 


s  ploiled  as  projccicd  from  the  vertical  angles,  c 

e  shaft. 

een  [hat  (or  [he  full  representation  of  an  undeif^und  sur- 
vey, showing  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  three  planes  arc 
necessary,— two  vertical  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  a  hotimntal 
plane. 


274.  Conclusion. — -The  above  examples  comprehend  some 
01  the  more  general  cases  arising  in  the  practice  of   mining 
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surveying;  any  other  cases  which  may  arise  will  be  found  to 
be  modifications  or  combinations  of  these.  The  problem  to  be 
considered  can  be  solved  by  an  application  of  the  principles 
therein  embraced,  lyhich  the  surveyor  will  find  useful,  also,  in 
solving  problems  of  mining  engineering  relating  to  the  meas- 
urement of  ore  reserves,  development,  and  systems  of  working. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  following  out  of  the  underground 
workings  of  a  mine  corresponds  to  traversing  when  elevations 
are  cacricd  by  means  of  vertical  angles,  as  was  fully  described 
in  the  chapter  on  topographical  surveying.  The  notts  are 
^jsb  reduced  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  been  the  object  of  this  chapter  to  present  the  subject 
of  mining  surveying  in  as  simple  u  form  as  possible,  and  divest 
it  of  all  features  which,  although  they  may  give  it  a  distinctive 
aspect,  serve  only  lo  render  it  more  complex  and  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  diflScullies  whicli  are  only  imaginary.  , 

It  is  useless,  also,  for  the  mining  surveyor  to  encumber  him- 
seU  with  many  paraphernalia.  Good  work  can  be  done  with 
a  niining  transit  provided  with  an  extra  telescope  for  vertical 
pointings,  one  or  two  short  rods,  and  a  reliable  steel  tape.  al| 
of  which  can  be  carried  by  the  surveyor  on  horseback  over  the 
fpugh  mountainous  roads-  Any  other  adjuncts  can  be  im- 
provised or  be  found  at  any  well-conducted  mine,  and  would 
Srov^more  burdensome  than  useful. 

kid  )'■'   *.' 
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CHAPTER   XII. 
CITY   SURVEYING.* 

275.  Land-surveying  Methods  inadequate  in  City  Work. 

— ^The  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on  Land-surveying 
are  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  city  surveyor.  The  value 
of  the  land  involved  in  errors  of  work,  with  such  a  limit  of  er- 
ror as  was  there  found  practicable  (see  art.  180),  is  so  great  as 
to  justify  an  effort  to  reduce  this  limit.  Comparing  the  value 
of  a  given  area  of  the  most  valuable  land  in  large  cities  with 
the  value  of  a  like  area  of  the  least  valuable  land  which  a  sur- 
veyor is  ever  called  upon  to  measure,  the  ratio  is  more  than  a 
million  to  one. 

This  view  is  emphasized  by  the  manner  of  use.  On  farm 
lands  the  most  valuable  improvements  are  placed  far  within 
the  boundary  lines,  but  the  owner  of  the  city  lot  is  compelled 
by  his  straitened  conditions  to  place  the  most  costly  part  of 
his  improvements  on  the  limit-line.  His  neighbor's  wall  abuts 
against  his  own.  The  surveyor,  who  should  retrace  this  line 
and  make  but  a  small  difference  of  location,  would  get  his 
clients  and  himself  into  trouble.  Both  the  value  of  the  land 
and  the  manner  of  its  use  demand  increased  care.  The  modi* 
fications  of  the  methods  used  in  land-surveying  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  work  in  the  city  will  be  treated  in  this  chapter. 
Much  of  the  work  described  furnishes  data  for  the  solution  of 
engineering  problems,  but  the  obtaining  of  the  facts  falls  en- 
tirely within  the  definition  of  surveyor's  work. 

■  -  •  ■  '  » 

*  This  chapter  written  by  \Vm.  Bouton,  C.E  ,  City  Surveyor,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
See  also  Appendix  G. 
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276.  The  Transit  is  used  exclusively.but  ihecommorip 
tern  may  be  very  materially  modified  with  obvious  advanta 
Seeing  that  the  magnetic  needle*  is  never  precise  and  seldt 
correct,  it  should   be  wholly  discarded  in  the  construction 
the  city  surveyor's  transit.     The  verniers  can  then   be  placed 
under  the  eye.  the  bubbles  can  be  removed  from  the  standards 
and  placed  upon  the  plate  of  the  alidade,  and  th<   standai 
themselves  can   be   more  firmly  braced.     By  these  changes 
steadier  and  more  convenient  instrument  is  secured,  when  the 
useless  and  somewhat  costly  appendage  of  a  necdlc-box  is  out 
of  the  way.     The  adju-table   tripod   head  and    iltc  levclting 
attachment  are  always  convenient.     For  topographical  work, 
the  vertical  circle,  or  a  sector,  and  stadia  wires  are  essential, 
otherwise  the  methods  used   must   be  primitive.     The  ther- 
mometer which  is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  proper  correc- 
tions for  temperature  may  be  conveniently  attached  to  one  of  the 
standards  facing;  the  eye-piece  of  the  telescope.     The  danger 
of  breaking  the  tube  while  handling  the  instrument  may 'be 
obviated  by  a  guard  sufficiently  deep  to  protect  the  bulb,  made 
open  on  the  side  toward  the  observer. 

277.  The  Steel  Tape  is  generally  used  for  measuring.  The 
legal  maxim  that  "  distances  govern  courses,"  when  interpreted, 
means  that,  using  customary  methods,  the  intersection  of  two 
arcs  of  circles,  centres  and  radii  being  known,  is  a  more  definite  lo- 
cation of  a  point  than  the  intersection  of  two  straight  lines  whose 
ongin  and  direction  are  likewise  known.  The  fact  is,  the  inter- 
sections arc  not  more  definite.  The  mnxim  grew  into  authority 
when  the  compass  was  pitted  against  the  chain.  With  the 
transit  to  define  directions  of  courses,  and  the  chain  still  to 
measure  the  distances,  such  a  maxim  would  not  have  voii 
the  results  of  experience,  but  would  have  been  sheer  nonscni 

"  The  needle  finds  its  proper  plate  where  chcdu  ■re  not  so  atwnilaiii.  and  ii 
claifci  ot  woik  iQ  which  a  cIo«e  and  rapid  approalmalion  ii  ol  aii>rc  v,ilue  ihai 
prediloa. 
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The  ordinary  charn  has  too  many  gaping  links,  and  the  brazed 
chain  too  many  wearing  surfaces,  to  be  kept  in  very  close  ad^ 
justment  to  standard  length.  Its  weight  is  such  as  to  mak€  the 
"normal  tension**  (see  p.  392)  impracticable;  henCe  the  effect 
of  sirght  variations  of  pull  is  much  more  marked  than  if  the 
tipe  is  used.  Graduated  wooden  rods  were  used  until  i860  to 
1870.  They  were  unwieldy  when  twenty  feet  long,  and  were 
3till  so  short  that  the  uncompensated  part  of  their  compen- 
sating errors  was  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  Every 
time  the  pin  is  stuck  or  a  mark  made  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
tape  or  rod,  the  work  is  a  matter  of  skill  and  involves  an  error 
dependent  on  the  degree  of  skill  attained.  When  the  measure 
is  brought  forward,  its  proper  adjustment  in  the  new  position 
is  a  matter  requiring  skill.  These  errors  are  compensating,  but 
the  resultant  is  not  zero.  The  use  of  the  plumb-line  is  another 
source  of  compensating  errors  which  are  reduced  by  an  increase 
of  length  in  the  measure.  First,  the  number  of  applications 
varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  the  measure  ;  second,  using  the 
rod,  it  was  necessary  to  work  to  the  bottom  of  ravines  and  gul- 
lies and  then  woi»k  up  again ;  now  the  long  tape  spans  them  at 
a  single  application.  The  minus  errors  due  to  imperfect  align- 
ment and  inaccurate  levelling  of  the  two  ends  have  a  greater 
percentage  of  effect  when  the  measure  is  short  than  when  it  is 
long.  The  longer  tape  brings  with  it  some  other  sources  of 
error.  When  used  suspended  at  the  ends  there  is  u  minus 
error  on  account  of  the  sag  of  the  intermediate  parts,  and  a 
plus  error  from  elongation  due  to  tension  ;  there  is  also  expan- 
sion by  heat,  which  produces  an  error  which  may  be  plus  or 
minus  as  the  temperature  at  the  time  and  place  is  above  or 
below  that  for  which  the  tape  is  tested.  The  effect  of  sag 
increases  very  nearly  as  the  cube  of  the  length  when  the  ten- 
sion is  constant.  When,  to  counteract  this  increase,  the 
pull  is  made  greater  than  a  man  can  apply  uniformly  under 
all  conditions — at  his  feet   or  above  his  head — there  come 
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irregularities  from   this  cause.      The  limit  of  length  of  tape 
which  it  is  practicable  to  use  will  be  determined  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  work,  and  should   be   such  that  the  increase  of 
length  involves  greater  error  than  it  eliminates.     On  account  J 
of  convenience  iii  keeping  tally,  so-foot  and   loo-foot  lengths  I 
are  generally  used.     In  a  level  country  the   loofoot  tape  is  « 
preferred. 

There  are  tapes  made  with  the  purpose  to  eliminate  the  ' 
errors  which  arise  from  the  free-hand  pull,  the  inclination  of 
the  tape,  and  the  temperature.     They  carry  a  spring  balance, 
a  bubble  adjusted  to  the  desired  pull,  a  thermometer,  and  a 
means  of  adjusting  the  length  to  the  given  pull  and  tempera-  1 
turc.     Thf  effort  is  laudable;  but,  probably  on  account  of  thcl 
number  and  form  of  the  wearing  surfaces,  they  have  not  yet » 
met  with  general  favor.     Further  progress  may  be  made  in  this  k 
direction. 

LAVING   OUT  A   TOWN   SITE.* 

278.  Provision  for  Growth, — Cities  grow.  It  is  very  rare  ) 
that  the  considerations  which  should  have  governed  have  been 
given  any  place  in  determining  upon  the  plan  of  the  original 
town.  The  considerations  first  in  importance  are  topographi- 
cal. What  are  the  natural  lines  along  which  business  will  tend 
to  distribute  itself?  To  what  form  of  subdivision  can  it  adapt 
itself  with  the  least  resistance?  Where  is  the  best  harbor, 
the  Jake  or  river  front,  or  the  railway  lire  ?  Ordinarily  the 
land  immediately  adjoining  such  natural  features  is  not  best 
used  when   used  as  a  street,  but  when    occupied  by  private 


•  For  pHocipks  goveming  (he  layiog  out  of  new  titiei,  ice  ■  valuable  pafwr 
tntitled  Pnulital  antl  ^ttkttit  Priniiflrs  far  Ikt  Laying  Out  r/  Clliti.  hy  J. 
StObben.  CnmmlsSloDcT  of  Public  Biitltlinzs  an>l  Assistant  Burgomaslcr.  CoIoki^i 
Ctmtoy,  leml  before  the  Woild"«  Engineering  Coagicss  >i  ChJngo.  1893,  and 
IvblitlKd  In  the  Trant.  Am.  Sat.  Civ.  Eng.,  vol,  wx.,  p.  t31r 
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docks,  or  along  a  railway  by  warehouses  and  factories  having 
switching  facilities  without  crossing  public  streets.  The 
streets  parallel  to  such  lines  should  be  of  ample  width, 
easy  grade,  and  continuous  but  not  necessarily  straight  align- 
ment. Much  of  the  heavy  hauling  will  be  along  such  streets. 
In  the  business  part  of  the  town  the  cross-streets  should 
be  so  frequent  as  to  make  the  blocks  approximately  square. 
In  the  residence  portion  alternate  streets  in  one  direction  may 
with  advantage  be  omitted:  this  saves  the  expense  of  unneces- 
sary streets,  and  permanently  lightens  the  burden  of  taxation. 
Which  fronts  are  on  all  accounts  most  desirable  in  the  par- 
ticular locality  will  determine  in  which  direction  the  blocks 
should  be  longest. 

279.  Contour  Maps. — Another  phase  of  topography  de- 
mands attention.  The  sites  of  suburban  towns  may  generally 
be  best  handled  by  laying  out  streets  and  lot  lines  in  conformity 
to  the  undulations  of  the  ground.  Additions  to  the  city  may 
also  have  characteristic  features  that  can  be  preserved  with 
advantage.  For  all  such  cases  a  contour  map  is  very  useful 
to  one  who  is  able  to  interpret  it.  The  making  of  all  the 
ground  available,  and  sightly  points  accessible,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  locating  the  streets  as  to  secure  economical  grades, — in 
short,  the  judicious  handling  of  the  whole  subject  is  facili- 
tated by  the  study  of  the  contour  map. 

280.  The  Use  of  Ang^ular  Measurements  in  Subdm- 
sions. — Shall  subdivision  lines  be  located  by  an  angle  with  the 

street  on  which  the  lots  front  or  by 
distances  from  the  next  cross-street? 
Must  distances  govern  courses,  what- 
ever methods  are  used  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  illustration,  that  it  is  re- 
quired to  locate  lot  9  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch  (Fig.  102).     Suppose, 
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farther,   that  it  is  possible  to   measure  each  of  the  lines  €A 
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and  at  with  a  maximum  error  of  I  in  5000  and  that  the 
conditions  arc  such  as  to  produce  opposite  errors  in  the 
two  lines.  Then,  1st,  the  resulting  error  in  locating  the  line 
^,  i.e.  iab  —  dc)  will  be  j,^,  X  400  X  2  =  o.  16  feet.  The 
sine  of  the  angle  by  which  the  angle  A'  differs  from  A  will  be 
yf(  =1  .00107,  Hence  the  change  of  direction  on  account  of 
the  errors  in  measurement  is  3I  minutes.  2d,  the  line  tf 
must  be  distant  from  ff^  3^  X  150  feet  =  550  feet,  in  order 
that,  under  like  conditions,  if  it  is  mc.isured  inste.i'J  of  at,  the 
change  in  direction  shall  not  exceed  one  minute.  Ur  the  loca- 
tion may  be  made  by  measuring  the  line  ab,  or  a  line  near  to 
it  where  favorable  conditions  cxi-^t,  and  then  repeating  ba 
the  same  man  being  fore-chainman :  the  principle  of  reversal 
is  thus  applied  to  this  measurement.  Then  measuring  A  —  A 
and  repeating  the  angle,  reading  both  verniers,  the  en 
brought  within  the  maximum  error  in  the  pointing  power  of 
the  instrument.  In  order  to  locate  be  from  ab  parallel  to  ad, 
two  monuments  marking  the  line  ab  need  to  be  known.  The 
other  method  requires  also  a  monument  locating  the  line  at. 
It  thus  appears  that  when  the  side-lines  of  lots  are  located 
perpendicular,  or  at  any  other  known  angle  with  the  street 
upon  which  the  lot  fronts,  it  is  susceptible  of  more  accurate 
location  than  by  two  (front  and  rear)  measurements,  unless  the 
usual  limit  of  error  can  be  greatly  reduced.  While  it  is  not 
likely  that  maximum  errors  of  opposite  character  will  fall  to- 
gether  affecting  the  work  on  the  same  lot,  it  is  quite  as  im- 
probable that  the  maximum  error  in  measuring  an  angle 
should  vitiate  the  work  of  the  transit.  It  is  probably  quite  as 
easy  to  reduce  the  maximum  error  in  measuring  an  angle  to 
half  a  minute  as  it  is  to  keep  the  maximum  error  in  measur- 
ing distances  down  to  i  in  10,000, 

281.  Laying  out  the  Ground.— The  work  of  putting  the 
plan  upon  the  ground  is  a  verj-  important  one.  This  is  about 
the  worst  possible  place  to  do  hurried  ami  inaccurate  work. 


4 
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Fences  or  other  styles  of  marking  possession  which  limit  Ifee 
contour  map  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  defining  the  prop^y* 
lines.  These  lines  must  be  accurately  located  in  relation  -  td 
the  streets  of  the  town  or  of  the  addition,  in  order  to.  niake 
practicable  such  exchanges  or  sales  as  may  be  necessary  to  add 
just  property-lines  to  the  new  block-lines..  This  method  is 
preferable  to  that  which  adjusts  block-lines  to  the  original 
property-lines.*  *  - 

As  a  framework  for  the  whole  survey  an  outline  .figuTe^ 
generally  a  quadrilateral,  of  sufficient  dimensions,  and-  sb 
placed  that  it  can  be  permanently  marked  with  monuments 
which  will  remain  accessible  when  the  town  is  built  up,  should 
be  located  with  especial  care.  All  lines  should  be  measured^ 
all  angles  observed,  and  all  practicable  checks  introduc^dJ 
This  figure  must  close  absolutely;  that  is,  the  record  of  the 
work  when  completed  should  be  mathematically  consistent^' 
Unreasonable  errors  are  to  be  eliminated  by  retracing  the  work. 
In  the  adjustment  which  distributes  the  remaining  errors  each 
part  of  the  work  should  be  weighted  (art.  174^  Rule  2),  for  it 
is  very  rare  that  a  land-survey  is  completed  under  such  con- 
ditions  that  the  man  who  does  the  work  would  be  justified, 
while  these  conditions  are  fresh  in  his  mind,  in  iassuming  that 
the  probability  of  error  is  alike  at  all  points.  The  angles  ad* 
mit  of  adjustment  independently  of  the  length  of  the  lines; 
That  distribution  of  the  angular  errors  which  reduces  the  errors 
of  measurement  to  a  minimum  has  such  weight  that  it  can 
be  overruled  only  by  the  most  positive  evidence  that  the  icor- 


*  In  some  places  this  Idea  of  the  private  interest  of  the  proprietor,  soiine- 
times  private  spite,  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  4t  would  seem  that  eath 
man's  farm  or  garden  patch  was  especially  fitted  to  be  a  town  by  itself, -It^ 
out  with  utter  disregard  to  the  towns  which  others  are  in  like  manner  laying 
out  upon  adjacent  farms.  In  this  practice  the  interests  of  the  public  for  all 
time  are  neglected  in  order  to  secure  a  doubtful  advantage  for  one.  Whei'e  thi^ 
custom  prevails  it  is  better  honored  in  the  breach  than  io  the  observance.   ^     ' 
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rections  so  indicated  cannol  be  the  true  ones.  The  distances 
are  then  adjusted  to  the  angles  so  determined.  The  re. 
mainder  of  the  work  of  the  subdivision  is  checked  upon  the 
adjusted  outline,  reasonable  errors  being  distributed  and 
reasonable  ones  retraced. 

282.  The  Plat  to  be  geometrically  consistent— Thej 
necessity  that  the  recorded  plat  should  be  consistent  lies  [| 
the  use  tiiat  is  to  be  made  o(  it.  A  parcel  of  ground  di 
scribed  by  reference  to  the  piat  of  record  should  have  but  one' 
location,  not  any  one  of  two  or  more  possible  locations,  as  is 
the  case  when  the  plat  contains  errors  on  its  face.  In  the 
course  of  years  the  lines  of  such  parcels  will  be  retraced  proba- 
bly many  times,  at  onetime  by  one  method,  at  another  time 
by  another  equally  in  accord  with  the  plat.  If  the  plat  is  not 
consistent  with  itself  and  with  the  monuments  upon  the 
g[roHfld.  this  error  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  its  way  into  the 
lot  location.  When  the  fault  is  with  the  plat,  it  matters  not 
bow  the  monuments  arc  placed  upon  the  ground  ;  they  cannot 
mark  the  chief  points  and  all  agree  in  such  a  way  that  if  any 
two  remain  and  the  others  are  lost  the  relocation  will  in  every 
ca»e  be  the  same.  But  this  is  just  what  the  plat  is  for — ^I 
make  a  public  record  of  the  relation  of  each  part  of  the  sul 
division  to  every  other, 

283.  Monuments.* — How  many  monuments  shall  be  lo- 
cated, and  where  shall  they  be  placed?  What  material  shall 
bcused  and  how  set?  Answering  the  first  question,  it  is  plain 
t:fa.it  no  more  work  should  be  attempted  than  can  be  done  well. 
Belter  one  point  and  an  azimuth  than  points  everywhere  and 
no  two  agreeing  cither  in  distance  or  direction  with  the  rela- 
tion described  by  the  plat.  But  so  much  should  be  done  well 
that  the  labor  of  locating  any  point  in  the  subdivision  from 
existing  monuments  shall  not  be  excessive.  The  points 
cbosen  for  pLtcing  monuments  should  be  such  as  wilt  continue 
to  be  accessible  and  will  not  be  ambiguous.     The  centre  lines 
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of  intersecting  streets  are  sometimes  marked,  giving  one  monu- 
ment to  each  intersection  ;  others  choose  the  side-lines,  giving 
four  monuments  to  each  intersection  of  streets.  If  the  blocks 
are  so  long  that  intermediate  points  are  desirable,  points  on 
the  ridges  should  be  selected. 

Stone  is  more  often  chosen  than  any  other  material ;  iron 
bars,  gun-barrels,  gas-pipe,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used,  driven 
with  a  sledge  ;  cedar  posts,  say  4^  X  4^,  are  quite  durable,  and 
hard-burned  pottery  is  sometimes  used.  Whatever  material 
is  chosen,  the  foundation,  which  should  be  flat — not  pointed — 
must  reach  below  frost;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  kept  as  low 
as  possible,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  tendency  to  settle  out  of 
place  when  the  ground  is  soft  in  the  spring.  When  the  tops 
are  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  there  is  a  liability 
that  they  may  be  displaced  by  traffic.  Probably  the  surveyor 
does  not  see  any  traffic,  or  the  prospect  of  it,  when  he  is  doing 
his  work,  but  the  traffic  must  come  before  the  work  of  the 
monument  can  be  spared.  It  is  better  to  bury  the  stone  wholly 
and  indicate  where  to  dig  for  it  by  bearings  than  to  run  the. 
risk  of  losing  the  whole  work  through  indiscretion  in  placing 
the  monument  that  marks  it.  In  situations  where  every  rain 
storm  produces  a  slight  fill  it  is  safe  to  place  the  top  consider- 
ably higher  than  would  otherwise  be  reasonable.  The  stones 
to  be  set  are  so  placed  in  the  excavation,  with  the  heavy  end 
down,  that  when  the  top  is  in  the  proper  position  and  before  any 
earth  is  refilled  there  is  no  tendency  to  fall  in  any  direction  ;  then 
while  the  earth  is  being  refilled  and  thoroughly  tamped  about 
the  stone,  the  top  is  kept  in  place.  It  is  better  that  the  mark 
denoting  the  point  for  which  the  stone  stands  should  be  cut 
upon  before  it  is  placed  in  the  ground.  When  this  is  done,  if 
the  mark  is  worn  oflf  by  traffic  or  knocked  off  by  accident,  the 
centre  of  that  portion  of  the  stone  which  remains  is  a  very 
close  approximation  to  the  original  point.  A  slovenly  way  of 
slighting  this  work  is  to  tumble  the  stone  into  the  excavation, 
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fill  around  it  pretty  much  as  it  happens,  push  it  tn  one  side  or 
another  so  that  the  point  will  come  somewhere  on  the  top,  and 
then  cut  the  mark  wherever  the  point  comes.  Stones  set  in  this 
way  are  liable  to  settle  out  of  place  after  the  first  heavy  rain, 
while  frost  and  rain  keep  up  their  work  till  the  stone  lies  flat 
upon  its  side.  It  by  clianct;  it  should  keep  its  place  pretty 
well  and  the  mark  becomes  defaced,  it  might  as  well  be  any 
loose  bit  of  rock  as  a  set  stone,  for  its  centre  gives  no  idea  of 
where  the  mark  was  placed.  No  one  should  be  trusted  to  set 
corner-stones  unwatched  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  work 
and  thoroughly  reliable. 

Points  arc  preserved  temporarily  by  wooden  stakes  driven 
flash  with  the  ground.  The  point,  preserved  by  offsets  ivhile 
the  stake  is  being  driven,  is  marked  by  a  nail.  Witness-Stakes 
driven  alongside  and  standing  above  grass  and  weeds  assist  in 
finding  the  stakes  when  wanted.  Made  of  half-c>ecayed  soft 
wood.  e.g..  old  fence-boards,  such  stakes  will  hardly  last  a 
season ;  while  durable  wood,  well  seasoned,  will  last  much 
loi>ger  than  any  driven  stake  can  be  iclicd  upon,  since  it  does 
not  go  below  frost,  and  is  liable  to  be  pushed  by  a  passing 
vheel  or  be  otherwise  disturbed  when  the  ground  is  soft. 

284.  Surveys  for  Subdivision,*— The  purpose  of  making  a 
survey  before  recording  a  pl.u  of  a  subdivision  is  twofold, — 
firM,  to  get  the  information  which  it  is  dcsir-ible  to  record; 
second,  to  leave  such  monuments  as  will  make  it  easy  to  locate 
any  portion  when  desired.  The  recorded  plat  should  show 
sufficient  facts  to  determine  the  relations  of  every  part  to  the 
whole,  and  these  relations  should  be  shown  by  methods  which 
involve  the  minimum  of  error,  i.e.,  giving  .1  location  which  may 
be  retraced  with  least  possible  doubt.  The  current  practice 
[ftUs  short  of  this  standard  at  some  points  which  are  worthy  of 
note. 

{a)  Surveyors  seem  to  have  no  doubt  of  the  .ibilityof  ihei 
fie)d*hamis  to  measure  a  line,  but  very  seriously  doubt  thcii 
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own  ability  to  measure  an  angle.  Angles  are  measured  dur. 
ing  the  progress  of  the  work  and  are  used  for  determining  the 
lengths  of  lines ;  these  lengths  are  then  made  a  part  of  tKe 
record,  while  the  angles  which  determined  them  are  omitted. 
Apparently  some  things  which  are  dependent  have  become 
more  certain  and  fixed  than  that  upon  which  they  depend.  A 
proper  record  of  angles  would  show  what  lines  are  straight  -and 
where  deflections  are  made.  Deflections  which  are  suflicient 
to  very  seriously  affect  the  position  of  a  brick  wall  do  not  show 
on  the  scale  of  the  recorded  plat.  For  example,  an  addition  to 
a  town  extends  from  Fifth  Street  to  Twelfth  Street ;  extreme 
points  are  well  established,  but  intermediate  monuments  are 
missing ;  and  it  is  required  to  establish  at  Eighth  Street  the 
line  of  a  street  which  a  ruler  applied  to  the  recorded  plat  sug- 
gests is  a  straight  line.  Custom  approves  that  in  such  a  case 
the  surveyor  should  try  a  straight  line,  there  being  a  mild  pre- 
sumption in  its  favor ;  but  if  his  straight  line  agrees  with  one 
wall  and  disagrees  with  two  walls  and  a  fence,  he  had  better 
look  further  before  he  comes  to  a  decision.  No  such  doubt 
could  have  existed  if  the  recorded  plat  had  been  properly  made. 

{b)  Very  few  recorded  plats  show  what  stones  have  been 
set  by  the  surveyor,  or  indeed  indicate  that  he  has  any  knowl- 
edge that  such  monuments  may  ever  be  useful.  If  the  custonfi 
were  once  established  of  noting  upon  the  record  the  location 
and  description  of  monuments,  any  monument  found  during  a 
resurvey,  but  not  shown  on  the  record,  would  be  discredited. 
As  matters  now  stand  it  must  be  proved  incorrect  to  be  dis- 
credited— a  thing  not  always  easy,  for  a  system  of  quadrilat- 
eral blocks  whose  angles  are  not  recorded  and  whose  street 
lines  are  not  necessarily  straight  is  not  theoretically  very  rigid. 

(c)  Many  plats  require  measurements  to  be  made  along 
lines  which  are  easily  measured  while  the  land  is  vacant,  but 
which  will  become  inaccessible  as  soon  as  the  property  is  built 
up.     The  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  result  can  be 
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reached  by  the  method  described  on  the  record  will  each  add 
to  the  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  that  result.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  piats  are  made,  which  are  all  justly  subject  to 
this  criticism.  Two  examples  will  suffice.  Irregularly  shaped 
blocks  are  sometimes  treated  as  in  the  annexed  sketch,  Fig. 
103.    The  outline  is  subdivided  mechanically,  and  proportional 


distances  are  given  on  interior  lines  which  are  not  consistent 
with  any  trigonometrical  relation  of  the  exterior  lines,  much 
less  with  that  which  doc;?  exist  but  is  not  recorded.  The  point 
X  has  nine  distinct  locations  directly  from  the  plat.  On  the 
ihcory  that  ab  and  cd  are  straight  lines,  their  intersection  gives 
one;  ab  straight,  the  distances  ax  and  bx  give  each  one:  cd 
straight,  the  distances  ex  and  dx  give  two.  Combine  the  dis- 
tances ax  and  ex,  bx  and  ex,  etc..  and  get  four  more.  But  this 
is  not  all.  for  the  point  x  stands  related  to  each  of  the  ten  other 
points  along  the  line  ab,  and  each  of  these  has  also  nine  loca- 
tions which  accord  with  the  plat,  and  our  point  x  may  be  lo- 
cated from  cither  of  them  or  any  combination  of  them  wher) 
they  have  been  located  by  any  of  the  methods  described. 

Besides  the  difficulty  of  determining  how  interior  points 
should  be  located,  this  fan-like  subdivision  wastes  ground  in 
each  lot  which  results  in  wedge-shaped  remnants  about  the  build- 
ings, which  remnants  would  be  v.iluable  tf  ihrown  together  in 
the  corners,  thus  keeping  the  remaining  lots  rectangular  at  t 
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front.  The  attempt  to  reach  a  rectangular  front  sometimes 
fails  through  inattention  to  very  simple  matters,  as  in  Fig.  104. 
Here  no  angles  are  recorded.  The  rear  corners  of  the  lots  are 
located  along  the  line  ab  by  distances  from  a  or  b\  but  the 
record-depths  do  not  fall  upon  a  straight  line.  The  line  ab 
should  bisect  the  angle  between  the  block-lines  or  be  parallel 
to  such  bisection  in  order  that  with  a  constant  distance  along 
ab  common  to  the  series  of  lots  on  each  side  of  that  line  their 
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angles  with  their  respective  fronts  may  remain  constant.  In 
the  case  given  every  lot-line  has  an  angle  with  the  block-line 
upon  which  it  fronts  different  from  that  of  every  other  lot-line, 
and  all  dependent  on  some  block-angle  which  is  not  recorded. 
If  it  is  not  desirable  to  bisect  the  block  by  the  line  ab,  its  di-" 
rection  may  be  chosen  as  desired,  the  distances  along  it  are 
fixed  by  the  fronts  on  one  and  the  angular  divergence  from 
that  side  which  is  chosen,  and  the  lot  fronts  on  the  other  side 
of  the  block  must  be  correspondingly  increased  or  diminished. 
When  alleys  are  laid  out  in  a  block  so  that  the  interior  lines 
are  accessible,  it  is  very  rare  that  after  the  block  is  improved 
these  lines  caa  be  measured  under  the  same  conditions  as  the 
fronts.  If  alleys  are  not  laid  out,  the  difficulties  are  usually 
much  greater.     Location  of  lot-lines  by  angle  from  the  front  is 
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undoubtedly  the  most  uniform  and  workmanlike  method  avail- 
able to  the  surveyor.  Hence,  distances  on  the  rear  lines  of  the 
corner  lots  should  be  omitted  from  the  record,  if  their  presence 
would  leave  any  doubt  as  to  which  method  of  location  is  in- 
tended. It  is  nol  customary,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  lot-lines  or 
distances  should  be  determined  upon  the  ground  before  record- 
ing a  subdivision,  but  they  should  be  platted  by  a  man  who 
knows  at  least  the  first  principles  of  trigonometry,  and  iias  an 
accurately  measured  oasis  for  his  work. 

285.  The  Datura-plane.— Levels  referred  to  a  permanent 
datum  are  needed  as  soon  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  town  is  to 
be  a  living  reality  and  not  simply  a  town  on  paper.  The  da- 
tum is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  and  should  have  a  simple 
relation  to  some  natural  feature  of  the  locality  which  will  re- 
tain a  vital  interest  so  long  as  the  town  exists.  There  is  an 
individuality  in  town-sites  which  usually  determines  for  each 
case  very  definitely  what  is  best.  High-water  mark  indicating 
the  danger  of  overflow:  the  lowest  available  outlet  for  a 
drainage  system  in  a  flat  country;  the  average  sea-  or  lake- 
level,  as  affecting  commerce ;  these  are  often  chosen  and  may 
serve  as  examples.  The  datum  selected  has  its  value  accu-. 
lately  determined  and  marked  by  a  monument  as  enduring 
83  the  granite  hills,  or,  if  that  is  impossible,  as  near  this  stand- 
ard as  can  be  secured  :  a  block  of  masonry,  with  a  single  and 
durable  capstone  firmly  bolted  to  its  place,  and  bearing  the 
datum,  or  a  known  relation  to  it,  definitely  marked  and  secured 
from  abrasion  is  certainly  possible  for  all. 

286.  The  Location  of  Streets  for  which  the  most  econom- 
ical and  practical  system  of  grades  may  be  secured  is  to  be 
considered  when  the  plat  is  being  prepared.  Grades  are  usu- 
ally established  from  profiles  taken  along  the  centre  lines  of  the 
street  to  be  graded.  This  method  is  direct  and  protects  the 
^blic  fund,  (or  the  grade,  which  can  be  executed  at  minimum 
tost,  the  street  being  considered  by  iisclf,  can  bc  dcKrmined 
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from  such  a  profile.  The  method  fails  from  the  fact  that  it 
treats  the  fund  raised  by  taxation  as  the  sum  total  of  the  pub- 
lic interest.  Parties  representing  abutting  property  appear 
before  the  legislative  body  which  has  final  action  and  seek  to 
amend  the  recommendation  of  the  engineer,  claiming  that  in- 
terests which  should  receive  consideration  are  injured  by  the 
grades  proposed.  It  seems  plain  that  whatever  is  recommend- 
ed by  the  city's  officer  should  have  the  moral  weight  which 
attaches  to  an  impartial  consideration  of  all  the  interests  which 
the  city  fathers  are  bound  to  recognize.  But  this  involves  a 
change  of  method.  The  contour  map  of  the  district  involved 
seems  to  offer  some  help  toward  a  solution.  Methods  by 
which  a  rapid  approximation  of  the  amount  of  cut  and  fill  in- 
volved in  any  proposed  grade  may  be  arrived  at  are  discussed 
in  Chapter  XIII.,  on  the  Measurement  of  Volumes. 

287.  Sewer  Systems. — A  well-devised  sewer  system 
touches  very  closely  the  public  health.  The  information 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  act  intelligently  involves,  if 
storm-water  is  to  be  provided  for,  the  area  and  slopes  of  the 
whole  drainage-basin  in  which  lies  the  area  to  be  sewered. 
This  will  enable  a  close  approximation  to  be  made  of  the  work 
required  of  the  mains  at  the  point  of  discharge.  Each  sub- 
district  involves  its  own  problem.  The  most  economical 
method  of  reaching  every  point  where  drainage  is  necessary 
is  learned  by  studying  the  details  of  topography.  Borings 
along  the  lines  of  proposed  work  to  determine  the  character  df 
the  soil  and  the  depth  of  the  bed-rock  are  necessary  in  order 
that  contractors  may  bid  intelligently.  This  species  of  under- 
ground topography  sometimes  modifies  the  location  fixed  by 
surface  indications, 

288.  Water-supply. — The  need  of  a  water-supply  fur- 
nishes new  work  to  the  surveyor.  The  distance  and  elevation 
of  the  source  of  supply,  the  topography  of  the  country  through 
which  aqueducts  or  mains  must  be  brought,  eligible  sites  for 
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reservoirs,  with  their  relation  in  distance  and  elevation  to  all 
points  to  be  supplied,  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  hydraulic 
engineer.  The  datum-plane  for  these  maps  and  that  of  the 
town  should  correspond. 

289,  The  Contour  Map,  whicb  is  ro  generally  useful  from 
the  time  the  town  is  first  planned  until  public  improvements 
cease  to  be  considered,  if  surveyed  carefully  at  first,  has  no 
need  to  be  retraced  each  time  such  a  map  is  useful.  It  had 
best  be  drawn  in  sections  of  sufficient  scale  for  a  working-plan, 
and  so  arranged  that  when  adjacent  sections  are  placed  side 
by  side  the  contour  lines  will  be  continuous.  If  the  contours 
of  the  natural  surface  are  drawn  in  india-ink,  and  tlic  contours 
showing  the  changes  made  by  different  Icinds  of  public  work 
be  drawn  in  some  color,  the  map  may  give  a  great  amount  of 
information  without  becoming  confused. 


METFIODS   OF   MEASUREMENT. 

290.  The  Retracing  of  Lines  *  comes  with  the  private  use 
of  lots  or  blocks  and  with  the  execution  of  public  improve- 
ments. The  demand  for  this  class  of  work  comes  not  once, 
only,  but  many  times,  and  never  ceases  while  there  is  life  and 
groivth.  The  changes  to  which  these  forces  give  rise  furnish 
the  main  demand  for  knowing  along  what  lines  growth  may 
proceed  unchallenged.  The  man  who  first  fences  a  lot  in  the 
middle  of  an  unimproved  block  can  ill  afTord  to  risk  being  com* 
pelled  to  move  his  fence  for  what  a  survey  would  cost.  But 
the  first  attempt  to  go  over  any  part  of  a  subdivision  and 
locate  a  lot-line  raises  the  question,  how  nearly  alike  can  a 
surveyor  measure  the  same  distance  twice,  or  how  nearly  alike 
can  two  surveyors  measure  the  same  distance.  If  the  distance 
noted  on  the  recorded  plat  was  not  measured  correctly,  the 
Fcsurvey  must  differ  from  it.  or  by  chance  make  a  mistake  of 
the  same  amount.     The  difference  which  appears  by  con\par- 
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ing  results  is  not  the  error  which  exists  in  either  the  original 
or  the  resurvey ;  it  may  be  more  than  either  error,  it  may  be 
less,  being  the  algebraic  difference  of  the  two  errors.  If  there 
is  no  difference  it  means  that  the  work  is  uniform,  and  may  be 
correct,  but  both  may  also  be  in  error  a  like  amount.  It  has 
happened  in  the  days  of  twenty-foot  rods  and  in  a  city  of  con- 
siderable size  that  every  rod  used  by  surveyors  was  too  long. 
The  change  to  steel  tapes  has  not  set  matters  wholly  right. 
If  a  man  compares  steel  tapes  bearing  the  brand  of  the  same 
manufacturer  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  same  shop,  he  soon 
ceases  to  be  surprised  at  a  very  appreciable  difference  in 
length. 

291.  Erroneous  Standards. — How  long  is  a  ten-foot  pole 
or  a  hundred-foot  tape  is  a  pertinent  and  fundamental  ques- 
tion. It  cannot  be  ignored  when  deeds  call  for  a  distance 
from  some  other  point,  as  fixing  the  beginning-point  of  the 
parcel  conveyed.  When  the  deed  describes  lot  number  — ,  as 
shown  on  the  recorded  plat,  there  is  a  theory  in  accordance 
with  which  uniformity  is  all  that  is  required — a  distribution  of 
the  distance  between  monuments  in  proportion  to  the  figures 
of  the  record.  Property  is  often  laid  out  with  a  view  to  this 
theory  of  surveying.  So  long  as  block-boundaries  are  definitely 
marked,  a  degree  of  precision  is  very  readily  secured  by  this 
method  which  is  rarely  attained  when  surveyors  attempt  to 
measure  standard  distances.  If  the  surveyor  faithfully  meas- 
ures the  block  through  and  every  time  distributes  what  he 
finds  in  proportion  to  the  record,  though  his  block  distances 
may  not  agree  with  the  record  or  with  themselves,  the  lot-lines 
will  be  much  more  likely  to  be  the  same  than  if  he  measures 
his  record  distance  and  stops  at  the  lot.  This  method  assumes 
that  the  lots  abut  one  upon  another,  and  reach  from  one  monu- 
ment to  the  other.  But  if  this  be  true,  the  distances  noted 
must  often  refer  to  some  empirical  standard  peculiar  to  this 
block  and  not  to  the  United  States  standard  established  by 
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taw.  But  the  courts  recognize  no  standard,  so  far  as  the 
author  knows,  but  that  which  is  cstabhshcd  by  law.  So  that 
when  a  surveyor  comes  to  mark  lot  one,  finds  the  corner  of  the 
block,  and  drives  his  stake  by  measuring  from  it  the  distance 
which  the  record  assigns  to  lot  one,  it  is  hard  to  prove  that  he 
has  not  measured  according  to  the  subdivision,  although  he 
has  given  no  thought  to  the  distance  which  remains  for  the 
other  lots.  But  trouble  begins  right  here,  for  the  theory  which 
is  correct  for  lot  one  cannot  be  very  wrong  for  lot  two ;  con- 
tinue the  process  to  lots  six  and  eight,  and  give  to  another  sur- 
veyor  who  has  been  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  at  the  other 
end  of  the  block  an  order  to  survey  lot  seven.  A  conflict  in 
this  case  is  certain  unless  the  surveyor  who  laid  out  ilic  sub- 
division, and  each  of  the  others  since,  knew  the  length  of  his 
tape  and  knew  how  to  measure. 

292,  True  Standards. — ^The  U,  S,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Sur- 
vey Department  at  Washington  standardizes  steel  tapes  for  a 
nominal  fee,  giving  their  exact  lengths  at  a  given  temperature, 
or  the  tcmpcraUire  at  which  the  tape  is  standard.  By  means 
of  such  a  standard  tape,  a  standard  test  bar  may  be  set  and 
graduated,  and  used  as  a  permanent  standard  of  length.  If 
this  bar  be  of  iron  or  steel,  then  no  attention  need  be  given  to 
the  temperature  at  the  time  of  graduating  it,  or  when  subse- 
quent comparisons  of  steel  tapes  arc  made  with  it.  since  both 
will  be  at  the  same  temperature.  In  this  case  the  bar  becomes 
a  standard  at  that  temperature  at  which  the  original  tape  was 
found  to  be  standard,  by  the  Coast  Survey  comparison.  For 
this  reason  it  would  be  well  to  require  the  C.  &  G.  Survey 
authorities  to  give  the  true  length  of  the  tape  at  a  given  tem- 
pcraturc  (as  60°  F.)  and  for  a  given  pull. 

Where  and  how  to  construct  a  standard  rod,  and  how  to 
care  for  it  so  that  it  may  be  permanently  reliable,  each  indi- 
vidual had  best  determine  for  himself.  It  should  be  fastened 
in  its  place  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  expand  and  contract 
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freely,  i.e.,  without  any  strain  from  its  supports.  If  it  is  made 
of  separate  parts,  these  should  be  so  joined  together  that  there 
can  be  no  lost  motion  between  the  pieces.  The  whole  requires 
protection  from  the  weather  and  to  be  so  supported  that  it 
cannot  be  bent  by  a  blow.  The  writer  has  solved  this  problem 
for  himself  in  the  following  way :  Bars  of  tool  steel  one  inch 
wide  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick  are  joined,  as  shown  in 
the  sketch,  to  make  the  desired  length  50  feet  +;  the  whole  is 


d 


Fig.  105. 

fastened  to  the  office  floor  by  screws  which  hold  the  middle 
firmly,  but  each  side  of  the  middle  the  holes  drilled  for  the 
screws  are  slotted  sufficiently  to  allow  for  any  possible  change 
of  temperature.  The  joints  are  so  close  that  a  light  blow  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  parts  to  place;  the  screws  were  set 
home  and  then  withdrawn  a  little,  so  that  they  should  not 
cause  friction  with  the  floor.  After  the  fastening  was  com- 
pleted the  standard  marks  were  cut  upon  the  rod. 

293.  The  Use  of  the  Tape. — It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
tape  of  correct  length  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  be  able  to  use  it. 
In  an  improved  town  with  curb-lines  clear,  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  method  is  by  a  measurement  along  the  grade  with  the 
same  tension  as  that  at  which  the  tape  is  tested.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  correct  for  temperature  and  to  note  all  changes  of 
grade,  reducing  the  observed  distance  on  each  grade  by  the 
versed  sine  of  the  inclination  or  by  the  formula  given  in  Chap. 
XIV.  By  this  method  the  tape  is  supported  for  its  entire  length, 
and  it  is  practicable  to  use  a  tape  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
long  to  advantage  provided  there  are  enough  assistants  to 
keep  it  from  being  broken.     A  difficulty  arises  in  the  use  of 
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this  method  from  the  fact  that  the  town  is  not  made  for  the 
convenience  of  surveyors,  and  curb-lines  are  not  usually  clear 
where  measureinents  are  needed,  but  arc  obstructed  by  piles 
of  building  material,  bales  of  merchandise,  etc.,  and  In  some 
towns  the  streets  arc  so  dirty  that  the  graduation  could  not  be 
seen  long  if  a  tape  were  used  Jn  this  way  :  it  would  also  be  so 
covered  with  drying  mud  that  it  could  not  be  rolled  in  th« 
box  when  out  of  use,  hence  would  be  frequently  broken. 
Tapes  that  are  wound  on  a  reel,  and  have  no  graduations  to 
speak  of,  could  be  used  in  the  mud,  but  the  other  objections 
mentioned  would  still  make  the  method  of  very  limited  appli- 
cation. It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  laying-out  of  the 
town,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  later  work,  has  all  to  be  done 
before  the  streets  are  graded  or  the  curbs  set.  This  work 
must  be  done  by  some  other  method. 

The  usual  method  is  to  keep  the  ends  of  the  tape  horizon- 
tal by  using  a  plumb  at  that  end  of  the  tape  where  the  surf-ice 
is  lowest,  and  often  at  both  ends  if  the  ground  is  so  irregular 
or  so  covered  with  brush  and  weeds  that  the  tape  must  bc 
kept  off  the  ground.  The  tape  assumes  a  curved  form,  and 
the  horizontal  distance  is  something  less  than  the  length  of  the 
tape.  There  is  also  a  tension  in  the  tape  which,  on  account  of 
the  elasticity  of  the  metal,  somewhat  increases  its  length.  As 
the  tension  increases  the  sag  diminishes,  hence  there  is  a 
degree  of  tension  such  that  its  effect  is  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  effect  of  the  sag.  Call  this  the  normal  UHsion.  If  a  line  19 
measured  with  a  pull  less  than  the  normal  tension  for  the  tape 
used,  the  tape  will  sag  too  much  and  there  will  be  a  minus 
error  due  to  this  excessive  sag  ;  if  the  pull  used  exceeds  the 
normal  tension,  there  will  be  a  plus  error  due  to  this  excess. 
It  the  pull  lias  been  uniform  the  total  error  in  cither  case  is 
ptopoftional  to  the  length  of  the  hnc  :  but  if  the  pull  has  not 
been  unitorm  the  error  has  vancd  irregularly  with  each  length 
of  tape  and  can  most  readily  be  calculated  by  retracing  the  line 
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and  using  the  proper  tension.  In  practice  the  tape  is  tested 
with  a  known  tension,  and  a  tension  so  much  above  the  **  nor- 
mal **  is  adopted  for  field  use  that  its  plus  error  is  equal  to  the 
plus  error  of  the  test. 

294.  To  determine  the  "Normal  Tension  "  in  a  tape  sup- 
ported at  given  intervals.  The  tape  forms  a  catenary  curve, 
since  it  carries  no  load  but  its  own  weight  and  is  of  uniform 
section. 

Let  P  =  horizontal  tension  (pull) ; 

w  =  weight  of  a  unit's  length  of  tape ; 
e  =  base  of  Naperian  logarithms  ; 
s  =  length  of  curve  from  origin  ; 
/  =  distance  between  supports ; 
W  =  w/  =  weight  of  tape  ; 
X  and  jy  =  horizontal  and  vertical  coordinates,  origin  at  low- 
est point ; 
;r  =  i/  for  cases  considered. 


Then  by  mechanics,* 


p        wx  tux 

y  =  r-f^^"  +  ^~^  — 2), 


and  s  =  — (e~p  —  e    ~^. 


P 

We  observe  (i),  that  if  -    is  constant  r  and  s  are  constant  for 

the  same  length  of  tape  ;  (2),  if  jPbe  measured,  say  ten  pounds. 


*  The  discussion  here  given  is  rigid,  but  both  the  development  and  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  equations  are  laborious,  ll  the  curve  be  assumed  to  be  a  parabola, 
which  11  may  when  the  sag  is  small,  the  development  is  much  simpler.  See  the 
treatment  of  this  subject,  Art.  344,  Chapter  XIV. — J.  B.  J. 
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as  a  working  condition,^  and  ^  will  vary  with  the  weight  of 

PI       P 
every  tape  used,  hence  -rj^  =  -•  is   the  ratio  which   must   be 

constant ;  (3),  if  the  surveyor  can  keep  y  constant,  the  same 
conditions  keep  s  constant,  and  if^  varies  s  must  vary;  (4),  if 

jr(=  i/)  varies,  and  —  varies  in  the  same  ratio,  then  -^  is  con- 

stant,  hence  the  parts  of  the  equations  in  parenthesis  are  con- 

P 
stant  and  y  and  s  vary  as  /  and  — . 


TABLES    SHOWING    NORMAL    TENSION    AND    EFFECT    OF 

VARIABLE    TENSION. 


/  =  100  feci. 


X  =  so  feel. 


Sag. 


Pixi.. 


!  i 

—  error. 


p      I    RloDKa- 
tion 
-f  error. 


~\\" 


Rksultants  ± 


Error  in  / 


Error  in  looo  ft. 


O'Z^T 
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/=So'.                      -r  =  a5'. 

Sag. 

Pull. 

Rksultants  ± 

• 

J'. 

—  error. 

P 

Blong^a- 

UOQ 

-4-  error. 

Error  in  / 

Error  in  1000  fL 

— 

+ 

- 

+ 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 

900 

1000 

1 100 

1200 

1300 

1400 

1500 

1600 

1700 

1800 

fL 
0.78 

0.63 

0.52 

0.45 

0.39 
0.35 

0.31 

0.28 

0.26 

0.24 

0.22 

0.21 

0.19 

0.18 

0.17 

ft. 
0.033 

0.020 

0.014 

O.OIO 

0.007 
0.006 
0.004 
0.004 
0.004 
0.003 
0.003 
0.002 
0.002 
0.002 

O.OOI 

8 

10 
12 

14 
16 

18 

20 

22 

24 
26 

28 
30 
32 
34 
36 

ft. 
0.003 

0.003 

0.OQ4 

0.004 

0.005 

0.006 

0.006 

0.007 

0.008 

0.008 

0.009 

0.009 

O.OIO 
O.OII 
O.OII 

0.030 
0.017 
O.OIO 

0.006 
0.002 

0.60 
0.34 

O.II 

0.04 

% 

•••••••• 

0.002 
0.003 
0.004 
0.005 
0.006 
0.007 
0.008 
0.009 

O.OIO 

0.03 
0.06 
0.08 

O.-IO 
O.I3 
0.14 
0.16 
0.18 
0.20 

Assuming  values  of  — ,  the  formulas  are  readily  solved  for 

any  assumed  distance  between  supports  and  the  results  tabu- 
lated ;  seven-place  logarithms  are  best  for  this  work. 

The  100'  tape  is  chosen  because  it  furnishes  a  ready  means  df 
calculating  a  table  for  any  other  length  of  tape  by  a  decimail 
reduction  of  the  errors,  per  1000',  in  proportion  to  the  length 

P 

desired,  and  tabulated  with  values  of  —  reduced  in  the  same 

w 

proportion.     There  are  those  who  use  the  100'  tape  free-hand, 

with  16  to  20  pounds  pull,  and  say  they  do  the  work  unifornily. 
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PL                    ^^1 

In  the  ordinary  formula  for  elongation,  \  =  -pv*  we  have    ^^| 

the  section  *,  a  multiple  of  tw.    The  foregoing  tables  are  calcu-     ^^| 
lated  (rom  the  value  tf  =  3.4>.    The  tension,  in  the  tape/"     ^^| 

&rnriformo'fitt.%   Mriablt                                                   ^H 

^ 

u 
u 

•:■ 

Ml 

V 

1 

■ 

r^ 

V 

^ 

^ 

^f 

s 

Jt 

s> 

S 

■^ 

^ 

<- 

^ 

M 

»       w        > 

»       u 

D       u»       ■»       im        wi        ^       a»        J 

Pin.  It* 

•  A  i.  the  modulus  of  dutidir  in  ponnrf*  tn  ih.  ,qu,re  tflch.  at..)  i  t<  Iht      ^H 
area  ol  ihe  crDM<*ectiua  in  square  inchd.  /.  being  Blven  Id  Ibc  nine  deaomlu     .^^1 
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differs  from  the  horizontal  tension  P^  so  that-P  =  P  secant  i 
[i  =  inclination  to  the  horizontal),  a  second  difference  which 
is  so  small  that  it  may  be  neglected.     Let  E  =  27500(XX)  (see 

Chapter  XIV.)/  hence  ^^  =  jjt^^^^^.  nearly. 

The    same    facts    for    looo  feet   distance  are    shown  in 

Fig.  io6.     In  the  tables  the  plus  and  minus  errors  are  shown 

separately  for  a  single  length  of  tape  only,  and  combined 

for    lOOo'   feet ;    in   the   figure   they  are    separated    for  the 

whole  distance  and  the  resultants  of  the  table  are  the  vertical 

intercepts  between  the  curves  (minus  errors)  and  the  straight 

line  (plus  errors).     The  sag  for  a  single  length  of  tape  and  cor- 

P 
responding  —  is  shown  by  dotted  curved   lines;    these  are 

plotted  to  a  reduced  vertical  scale  which  is  shown  at  the  right 
of  the  sketch. 

295.  The  Working  Tension. — In  using  these  tables  it  is 
best  to  measure  the  sag  until  the  necessary  pull  for  the  tape  is 
learned.  When  the  ends  of  the  tape  are  at  a  known  elevation 
above  a  level  surface,  a  rule  at  the  middle  of  the  tape  will 
show  whether  the  pull  is  right.  The  fore  chainman  should 
learn  to  pull  steadily,  not  w;th  a  jerk,  as  he  sticks  the  pin.  A 
more  emphatic  statement  than  the  figure  itself  is  of  the 
worthlessness  of  an  unsteady  hand  at  the  forward  end  of  the 
tape  it  would  be  hard  to  make.  A  consciously  constant 
pull,  the  same  every  time,  is  necessary  for  good  work.  To  ob- 
serve the  sag  is  the  surveyor's  means,  in  the  field,  of  knowing 
that  the  work  is  being  done.  He  soon  learns  to  judge  with 
considerable  accuracy  whether  the  proper  pull  is  constantly 
maintained.  The  proper  pull  is  determined  by  the  tension  at 
which  the  tape   is  tested  ;  call  this  /.     Then,  having  weighed 

the  tape,  77^  ==    - .    Seek  the  plus  error  from  elongation  for  this 

value  of  -  ;  then  find  the  same  pluserror  between  the  curve  for 
w 
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that  length  of  tape  and  the  straight  line ;  the  corresponding  - 

is  right  for  field  use. 

For  example,  a  50'  tape 


when  tested,  was  five  pounds;  .".  ' 


pull  the   same    amount  when --  =  1233.     Whence  P  = 


weighs   six   ounces,  and  the  pull, 

^-i?-^=  666,  and  tW 

elongation   =   o'.o83.     The  curve   (or   a   50'  tape  marked   — 

error  from  sag  is  distant  from   the  line  marked  -|-  error  from 

P 

----      —  ■■    =1233 

X  tV  "^  SO  =  9i  pounds,  and  the  sag  =  o'.25.  When  a  tape 
is  to  be  suspended  freely  in  use,  the  tension  at  the  test,/,  should 
not  be  such  that  the  working  tension  /'will  be  so  great  as  to 
ibc  impracticable ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  slight  varia- 
tions of  pull  do  not  affect  the  result  as  much,  when  the  tension 
Is  considerably  above  the  normal,  as  the  same  variations  would 
affect  it  if  the  tension  were  at  or  below  the  normal. 

296.  The  Effect  of  Wind.— A  very  moderate  wind  has  a 
marked  effect  on  the  sag  of  the  tape ;  the  wind-pressure  on  the 
surface  of  tape  exposed  increases  the  sag  and  gives  it  a  diago* 
nal  instead  of  a  vertical  direction.  The  exposed  surface  of  the 
constantly  changes,  and  this  results  in  vibrations  which 
inakc  it  difficult  to  tell  where  cither  end  of  the  tape  is.  The 
effect  of  its  action,  which  is  a  minus  error,  varies  approximately 
1  the  square  of  the  length  of  tape  exposed.  The  effect  of 
jrinding  up  part  of  the  tape  so  as  to  use  a  shorter  length  is  to 
increase  the  use  of  the  plumb,  which  is  also  affected  by  the 
wind,  and  the  result  is  a  loss  of  a  part  or  all  that  is  gained.  A 
lligh  working  tension  reduces  the  effect  of  the  wind.  But  the 
pnly  way  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error  is  to  cease  from  any 
piece  of  work  when  the  wind  is  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  done 
U  it  should  be  done.  There  arc  estimates,  topography,  etc.. 
which  do  not  require  a  liigh  degree  of  precision  and  which 
bio  be  done  when  other  work  cannot. 
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297.  The  Effect  of  Slope.— When  the  tape  is  used  with 
its  ends  at  different  elevations,  if  it  hangs  freely  its  lowest 
point  would  not  be  in  the  middle,  but  nearer  the  lower  end. 
The  corrections  for  sag  and  pull  still  apply,  however,  with 
inappreciable  error,  for  all  practicable  cases.  The  normal 
tension,  therefore,  remains  the  same  as  for  a  level  tape.  A 
correction  must  now  be  made,  however,  for  the  grade,  the 
value  of  which  is  /  vers.  1,  where  /  is  the  distance  measured 
along  the  slope,  and  i  is  the  angle  with  the  horizontal.  The 
measured  distance  is  always  too  great  by  this  amount* 

The  available  means  by  which  the  tape  may  be  kept  level 
are:  (i)  The  judgment  of  two  field-hands.  (2)  On  difficult 
lines,  the  presence  of  the  surveyor  standing  at  one  side  where 
his  position  has  some  advantages.  A  distant  horizon  often  very 
sharply  defines  the  horizontal.  (3)  Where  streets  are  im- 
proved, although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  measure  along  the 
slope,  the  known  fall  per  100  feet  will  give  the  needed  infor- 
mation. (4)  Where  none  of  these  methods  are  sufficient,  test 
the  judgment  by  plumbing  at  different  heights  and  correcting 
the  pin  if  necessary.  These  methods  will  eliminate  the  worst 
errors ;  but  where  it  is  necessary  to  measure  lengths  of  five 
or  ten  feet,  and  then  plumb  from  above  the  head,  the  uncor- 
rected remnant  will  be  considerable,  probably  that  due  an 
inclination  of  two  per  cent  on  the  whole  length  of  such 
lines,  with  very  careful  work  to  get  so  near.  This  difference 
in  the  character  of  lines  is  to  be  taken  into  the  account  in 
balancing  the  survey.  Note  that  the  resultant  error  is  always 
minus. 

298.  The  Temperature  Correction. — ^The  temperature  of 
the  tape  at  the  time  when  the  work  is  done  affects  the  result. 
This  is  not  the  temperature  in  the  shade  that  day,  nor  the 


*This  question  is  fully  discussed  in  Art.  347,  Chapter  XIV.,  where  the  ocm 
itctioii  is  found  in  terms  of  the  diflerence  in  elevatioQ  of  the  two  ends. — J.  B.  J* 
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reading  at  the  nearest  signal  station,  but  is  tht:  tempera- 
ture out  on  the  line,  under  the  conditions  which  exist  there. 
A  grass-covered  slope,  descending  away  from  the  sun.  will 
often  show  at  the  same  time  as  much  as  twenty  or  thirty 
degrees  lower  temperature  than  a  bare  hillside  incUning 
toward  the  sun.  The  thermometer  is  needed  with  the  work. 
If  the  co-efScient  of  expansion  is  not  known,  use  0.0000065 
Cor  I"  F. 

It  is  very  desirable  in  a  city-surveyor's  work  that  he  be  able 
to  apply  his  corrections  at  once  while  in  the  field.  If  he  goes 
out  to  measure  any  given  distance,  he  must  be  able  to  fix  his 
starting-point  and  drive  his  stake  at  the  finish.  If  the  weather 
hot  or  cold,  he  knows  what  it  differs  from  the  temperature 
at  which  his  tape  is  tested,  and  applies  the  correction  at  once 
to  the  whole  distance.  He  watches  that  the  pull  is  right, 
that  the  tape  is  kept  horizontal,  that  the  work  slops  when 
the  wind  is  too  severe,  and  that  the  checks  show  the  desired 
accuracy. 

299.  Checks. — Every  piece  of  work  should  be  carried  on 
till  it  checks  upon  other  work,  verifying  its  accuracy  within 
desired  limits.  This  method  ties  up  every  survey  at  both  ends. 
In  order  to  be  prepared  to  do  this  expeditiously,  the  surveyor 
should  lay  out  genera!  lines  which  should  be  joined  into  a  sys- 
tem embracing  the  town-site.  The  lines  of  leading  streets  and 
the  boundary-lines  of  additions  give  most  valuable  information 
when  made  parts  of  such  a  system.  This  borders  on  the  geo- 
detic idea,  but  it  will  gencr.illy  be  impracticable  to  determine 
the  lengths  of  these  lines  by  triangulation  from  a  measured 
base,  for  the  stations  can  very  rarely  be  so  chosen  that  the 
angles  can  be  measured  upon  the  whole  length  of  the  lines,  or 
the  diagonals  be  observed  at  all.  Still,  the  angles  should  be 
measured  upon  the  best  base  practicable.  Permanent  build- 
ings and  existing  monuments  showing  the  lines  of  intersecting 
■tracts  should  be  noted  both  for  line  and  distance. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  PROBLEMS. 

300.  The  Improvement  of  Streets  involves— (i)  The 
estimation  of  the  earthwork  in  the  grading  and  shaping  of  the 
street.  (2)  The  location  of  the  improvements  along  the  lines  of 
the  dedicated  streets.  City  ordinances  usually  prescribe  a  cer- 
tain width  of  sidewalks  and  roadway  for  each  width  of  street. 
(3)  The  location  of  improvements  at  the  grade  fixed  by  ordi- 
nance. (4)  The  estimation  of  materials  furnished  by  contractors 
and  used  in  the  work.  The  position  of  monuments  which  will 
be  disturbed  during  the  progress  of  the  work  is  preserved  by 
witness-stakes  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  disturbance.  When 
this  precaution  is  neglected  it  results  in  all  sorts  of  angles  and 
offsets  in  the  curb-lines,  in  cases  where  there  is  surplus  or  defi. 
ciency  in  the  original  survey.  Take  a  case  improved  one 
block  at  a  time,  where  the  first  block  is  established  by  record 
distance  from  the  right,  the  second  block  by  record  distance 
from  the  left,  and  a  third  by  running  from  this  last  point  to 
a  point  established  at  the  end  of  the  third  block  by  measuring 
again  from  the  right,  etc.  The  resulting  lines  of  curb  will  not 
give  a  suggestion  of  where  the  street  was  laid  out.  Some  sur- 
veyors are  accustomed  to  replace  from  their  witness-stakes  the 
monuments  on  the  new  grade.  Such  a  practice  is  certainly 
to  be  commended ;  the  small  cost  to  the  public  treasury  can 
well  be  borne  for  the  public  good. 

301.  Permanent  Bench-marks. — In  order  to  secure  accu- 
racy  and  uniformity  in  elevations  throughout  a  city,  bench- 
marks are  established  by  running  lines  of  levels  radiating  frorn 
the  directrix,  and  checking  the  work  by  cross-lines  at  conven- 
ient intervals,  these  cutting  the  whole  territory  in-to  small  par- 
cels, so  that  a  standard  bench-mark  will  never  be  far  from  any 
work  which  must  be  done.*     This  work  is  carried  on  as  far  as 


*  These  various  lines  of  levels  will  form  a  network,  such  as  that  shown  in  Art 
407,  Chapter  XIV. ,  which  should  be  adjusted  once  for  all  as  described  in  that  chapter 
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grades  are  established,  and  generally  as  far  as  the  city  officers 
are  prepared  to  propose  grades  for  adoption  by  ordinance 
There  is  a  view  of  what  constitutes  or  is  essential  to  accurate 
methods  which  would  make  every  piece  of  work  start  from 
first  principles,  so  that  it  may  not  depend  in  any  way  upon  er- 
rors involved  in  work  previously  done.  But  work  done  on  this 
plan  does  not  have  to  be  extended  very  far  before  the  results 
will  show  plainly  that  there  is  a  wide  margin  between  the  uni- 
formity attained  and  the  accuracy  attempted. 

302.  The  Value  of  an  Existing  Monument  is  based  (1)  on 
the  fact  that  it  corresponds  in  character  and  position  to  a  mon- 
ument described  on  tlie  recorded  piat ;  (3)  on  the  custom  to 
place  monuments  upon  the  completion  of  a  sur\'ey.  and  on  the 
supposition  that  this  monument  in  question  was  set  in  pursu- 
ance of  such  custom,  .ilthough  no  monuments  are  noted  on 
the  plat;  (3)  on  recognition  by  surveyors  and  owners  of  land 
affected  by  it ;  (4)  on  the  knowledge  that  it  was  placed  by  a 
competent  surveyor  at  a  time  when  data  were  accessible  which 
are  not  now  in  existence.  The  value  of  the  evidence  which 
establishes  or  tends  to  establish  the  reliability  of  the  monument 
is  primarily  a  question  for  the  judgment  of  the  surveyor.  Hia 
decision  must  be  reviewed  and  defi-nded  before  courts  and  ju- 
ries when  there  is  a  difference  of  o|tinion. 

The  monument  is  valueless,  or  k-ss  valuable  in  all  degrees, 
when  there  is  evidence  that  it  has  been  disturbed.  It  somc- 
ttmes  happens  that  there  is  no  better  way  to  establish  a  corner 
than  to  straighten  up  a  stone  which  is  leaninj^.  but  has  not 
littn  thrown  entirely  out  of  the  ground.  Inquiry  often  brings 
out  the  fact  that  a  stone,  after  being  completely  out  of  the 
^fonnd,  has  been   reset  either  by  agreement  of  owners  adja. 


ifld  v  iw*  vlitvailon  obojnetl  for  each  bcnrh-mattc.  It  K 
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cent,  or  by  the  reckless  individual  who  did  the  mischief,  and  is 
still  pointed  out  as  the  stone  the  surveyor  set.  As  a  recog- 
nized corner  such  a  stone  has  some  value,  i.e.,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  is  somewhere  in  the  right  neighborhood ;  but  if  its 
position  can  be  verified  from  other  points  which  have  not  been 
disturbed  the  work  should  be  retraced.  If  the  original  survey 
was  made  in  a  careless  way  or  the  corner-stones  were  badly 
set,  they  may  help  a  careful  man  to  come  to  an  average  line 
which  shall  correspond  with  the  recorded  plat.  Monuments 
are  sometimes  moved  or  destroyed  maliciously.  It  is  wise  for 
a  surveyor  to  test  discreetly  everywhere,  but  to  be  especially 
careful  where  there  has  been  quarrelling  about  lines. 

There  is  a  principle,  recognized  to  some  extent  by  the 
courts,  that  the  existing  monument  is  the  evidence  of  the  orig- 
inal survey,  whether  or  not  it  is  called  for  by  the  recorded 
plat.  The  custom  that  the  surveyor  making  the  subdivision 
and  the  plat  for  record  shall  set  corner-stones  is  so  far  fol- 
lowed that  this  is  generally  true,  cases  of  accident,  carelessness, 
and  mischief,  and  such  cases  as  that  mentioned  below,  being 
somewhat  exceptional,  but  many  times  very  real.  It  is  some- 
times attempted  to  go  a  step  further  and  affirm  that  the  re- 
corded plat  is  the  record  of  the  survey.  This  reverses  the  or- 
der of  events  in  most  cases,  the  survey  being  made  in  order  to 
mark  upon  the  ground  the  chief  points  of  a  plan  already  fixed 
upon ;  and  as  to  all  the  main  lines,  the  plat  is  not  altered,  how- 
ever carelessly  the  survey  may  be  made.  There  are  subdivisions 
where  no  monuments  were  set  and  where  no  certain  evidence 
is  in  existence  of  how  or  where  the  original  survey  was  made, 
or  whether  any  survey  was  made  at  all,  and  yet  there  is  a  re- 
corded plat.  A  surveyor  being  called  upon  to  make  a  survey 
of  some  parcel  in  such  a  subdivision,  sets  stones  in  order  to  se- 
cure recognition  for  his  theory  of  the  proper  location.  If  he 
does  his  work  carefully  he  undoubtedly  does  the  public  a  ser- 
vice.    Can  any  amount  of  ignorance  of  when  or  why  these 
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stones  were  set  ever  make  them  evidence  o(  the  original  sur- 
vey? In  other  cases  some  monuments  may  be  in  existence, 
but  more  would  be  convenient, — points  are  determined  from 
existing  monuments  in  accordance  with  tlif  recorded  flat  and 
stones  are  set.  Another  surveyor  may  feel  a  little  nervous 
about  manufacturing  this  sort  of  evidence  of  the  original  sur- 
vey, or  more  likely,  may  think  it  too  much  trouble  and  a  dam- 
age to  the  business,  for  the  more  doubt  the  more  work  for  the 
surveyor,  so  drives  his  stake.  Then  comes  the  owner  who, 
desiring  to  secure  a  permanent  corner,  digs  a  hole  about  the 
stake  without  taking  offsets,  throws  it  out.  and  sets  in  a  stone 
—an  existing  monument!  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  nor  arc 
ch  facts  so  very  rare.  The  young  man  who  thinks  he  would 
like  to  be  a  surveyor,  but  has  no  eyes  nor  ears  for  facts  like 
Ihcse,  had  better  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  business. 
Surveying  is  an  an — not  an  exact  science.* 

303.  The  Significance  of  Possession. — Possession  has  a 
Value  in  reestablishing  old  lines  where  all  monuments  have 
dL<(appcarcd.  It  is  a  species  of  perpetuating  testimony  of  their 
lositions.  The  average  of  a  scries  of  improvements  will  often 
five  a  very  close  determination  of  where  the  corner  must  have 
tood.  The  practised  eye  accustomed  to  sharply  defined  tines, 
!V€ry  lot  having  very  nearly  its  right  quantity,  which  are  cus- 
tomary where  lines  are  well  established,  will  notice  at  once  the 
Irregular  possession, ^gaps  between  houses,  vacant  spaces 
between  fences  and  houses,  too  little  for  use,  too  much  for 
htnament,  which  may  be  seen  where  lines  arc  in  doubt  and 
hrery  man  expects  the  next  surveyor  to  make  a  conflicting 
hirvey-  Like  the  men  of  the  present,  most  men  in  the  past 
lave  preferred  to  be  right — have  made  efforts  to  be  right — 
lave  ennployed  surveyors:  we  can  judge  where  these  men  in 
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the  past  worked  from  by  seeing  where  their  works  are.  The 
legal  principle  has  a  bearing  here,  that  '*  he  who  would  sue  to 
dispossess  another  must  first  show  a  better  title."  The  sur- 
veyor who  attempts  to  dispute  possession  must  show  better 
evidence  than  possession  of  the  right  location  of  the  lines  he 
is  employed  to  retrace. 

304.  Disturbed  Corners  and  Inconsistent  Plats. — The 
work  of  testing  a  corner  that  probably  has  been  disturbed  has 
many  points-  of  likeness  to  the  work  of  reestablishing  corners 
that  have  disappeared  altogether.  The  recorded  plat  is  in  all 
cases  the  basis  of  the  work.  When  it  records  the  results  of  a 
survey  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  surveyor  endeavored  to 
do  accurate  work :  hence  his  work,  if  not  absolutely  correct, 
was  probably  uniform.  Lines  which  are  shown  by  the  plat 
as  straight  hnes  are  to  be  retraced  as  straight  lines.  Lines  in- 
volve less  liability  to  error  than  measurements,  and  are  first  to 
be  considered.  Determine  as  many  points  as  possible  by 
straight  lines  between  existing  monuments.  Then  test  the 
measurements  along  the  extreme  lines  and  the  streets  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  subdivision.  If  the  measurements  between 
undoubted  corners  agree  with  the  plat  so  closely,  or  if  they 
differ  so  uniformly  that  the  presumption  of  accurate  work 
is  justified,  corners  that  are  out  of  line  or  out  of  proportionate 
distance  have  the  burden  of  proof  against  them.  He  who 
would  claim  for  them  authority  must  show  that  they  have  not 
been  disturbed,  and  that  they  are  consistent  with  some  ra- 
tional location.  If  there  was  no  original  survey,  that  fact  is  no 
excuse  for  careless  work  at  a  later  time  ;  there  is  always  some 
place  to  begin.  The  case  when  the  recorded  plat  does  not 
agree  with  itself  presents  more  difficulties,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing: (i)  The  lines  do  not  give  the  same  points  as  the  distance ,' 
(2)  The  distances  disagree  among  themselves ;  (3)  The  monu- 
ments disagree  with  both  lines  and  distances  impartially,  or 
agree  with  one  and  disagree  with  the  other,  while  the  general 
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Character  of  the  work  negatives  the  supposition  that  they  were 
r  carefully  set.  The  object  to  be  sought  is  not  to  perpct. 
uate  forever  the  blunders  of  the  original  survey,  tut  to  seek 
the  most  rational  adjustment  of  all  the  evidence,  so  that  all  parts 
may  be  located  with  a  inininium  of  conflict,  and  so  that  no 
one  shall  be  able  to  prove  your  survey  wrong,  i.e.,  show  a 
more  reasonable  location  for  any  part.  A  consultation  of 
surveyors  before  loo  many  conflicting  interests  have  developed 
is  often  advantageous. 

305.  Treatment  of  Surplus  and  Deficiency.*— It  is  gen- 
erally a  simpler  problem  to  determine  in  which  block  differences 
of  measurement,  whether  surplus  or  deficiency,  belong  than  it 
is  to  know  what  to  do  with  them  in  the  matter  of  lot-location. 
There  has  never  been  any  theory  invented  for  the  treatment 
of  either  surplus  or  deficiency  which  is  able  to  stand  the  test 
of  the  courts  against  all  combinations  of  circumstances.  A 
lew  suggestions  with  the  more  probable  limitations  are  all  the 
ihclp  that  can  be  offered;  every  case  must  be  investigated  for 
■ilseU.  (I)  A  distribution  of  the  whole  front  in  proportion  to 
tlhe  record  distances  meets  general  approval,  at  least  in  cases  of 
surplus,  until  it  comes  in  conflict  with  possession.  This  is  just 
'tiie  time  when  an  owner  of  ground  wants  to  know  what  his 
rights  arc,  and  it  is  also  the  time  when  no  surveyor  can  tell 
.him.  A  compromise,  or  the  verdict  of  a  petit  jury,  which 
passes  foreknowledge,  are  the  chief  alternatives.  The  courts 
vsay  that  he  who  would  sue  for  possession  must  show  a  better 
•title.  An  examination  shows  that  each  has  a  better  title 
ithan  any  other  to  so  much  ground  as  the  plat  assigns  16  his 
•lot,  but  that  no  one  has  a  better  title  than  any  other  one  lo 
tany  part  of  the  surplus.  The  surveyor  docs  wisely  to  take 
.note  of  possession  and  make,  if  he  can.  such  a  location  as  is  in 
accordance  with  the  record,  and  yet  not  in  conflict  with  posses- 
LSion.  When  this  is  not  possible,  let  the  map  and  certificale  of 
tMirvey  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  aiiy^y^a  .*Ute- 
•  S«e  tlio  Alt.  196  in  vhapicr  itq  Land  Snm^fB^"*^** 
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ment  of  the  facts.  It  is  not  a  surveyor's  business  to  decide 
legal  questions  or  give  judgment  in  ejectment.  (2)  Because 
a  suit  for  surplus  will  not  lie,  it  has  been  thought  that  he  who 
first  took  possession  of  the  surplus  would  be  secure  if  he  were 
only  careful  to  take  it  so  that  every  other  one  might  have  his 
ground.  Trouble  with  this  view  arises  because  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  locate  the  surplus.  When  one  man  has  appropriated  all 
there  is  in  the  block,  and  the  rest  but  one  have  appropriated 
each  his  proportionate  share,  then  comes  the  last  man.  The 
more  surplus  in  the  block  the  more  he  is  deficient ;  he  wants  his 
ground,  and  he  finds  it  easier  to  sue  the  one  man  than  the  twenty. 
Perhaps,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  a  case,  he  had  better  sue  them  all. 
The  cases  which  arise  in  practice  take  on  an  infinite  variety  of 
complications  and  are  not  usually  so  simple  as  these  described. 
(3)  The  fact  is,  that  the  idea  that  a  subdivision  ought  to 
have  a  little  surplus  is  irrational.  The  work  should  be  so 
close  to  the  standard  that  the  surveyor  who  retraces  the  lines 
would  testify :  **  According  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
belief,  there  is  neither  surplus  nor  deficiency  there.  In  retrac- 
ing my  own  work,  which  is  carefully  executed,  I  observe  as 
great  discrepancies  as  any  which  I  find  in  this  subdivision,  and 
I  conclude  that  the  small  difference  which  I  observed  in  this 
case  was  as  likely  to  have  been  an  error  in  my  own  work  as  to 
attach  to  the  subdivision."  (4)  Deficiency  would  seem  to  be 
easier  to  deal  with  than  surplus ;  for  when  the  last  man  has  not 
his  ground  he  has  a  valid  claim  against  the  original  owner  for  a 
rebate  on  the  purchase-price.  But  the  burden  of  the  difficulty 
in  this  case  falls  on  the  surveyor.  When  a  man  brings  his 
deed  and  asks  a  survey  of  lot  9,  while  8  and  10  are  unsold  and 
lots  I  to  7  are  already  in  possession,  he  leaves  lot  8  its  ground 
and  the  deficiency  in  lot  10.  Suppose  it  turns  out  that  lot  10  is 
next  sold,  and  that  the  surveyor  reports  it  deficient,  the  seller, 
when  waited  on,  may  reply, "  I  have  not  sold  more  ground  in  the 
block  than  I  owned ;  the  surveyor  has  made  a  mistake  in  locat- 
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Ing  lot  9."  This  liability  attaches  to  every  location  which  is 
made  before  every  lot,  between  the  one  located  and  one  corner 
<A  the  block,  is  sold.  (5)  It  is  practicable  for  the  original 
owner  to  so  write  his  deeds  as  to  locate  surplus  or  deficiency. 
By  beginning  all  deeds  at  the  record  distance  from  one  street 
and  continuing  this  uniformly  through  the  block,  the  differ- 
ence goes  in  the  lot  farthest  from  the  starting  point :  or  he 
may  continue  the  process  up  to  any  line  which  he  may  choose, 
and  work  from  the  other  end  of  the  block  in  deeding  the  re- 
maining lots :  then  the  difference  falls  upon  the  line  chosen 
and  falls  to  the  share  of  the  lot  abutting  upon  that  line  which 
is  last  deeded.  But  to  approve  this  method  is  to  affirm  the 
practicability  of  absolute  accuracy  in  work.  No  one  can  tell 
how  small  a  difference  may  cause  trouble. 

306.  The  Investigation  and  Interpretation  of  Deeds  *  for 
the  use  of  the  land-sur\'eyor,  dealing  with  the  harmony  or 
conflict  of  the  descriptions,  is  entirely  a  different  work  from 
that  of  the  investigator  of  titles,  which  deals  with  the  legal 
completeness  of  the  conveyance.  In  the  older  parts  of  a  town 
■the  deed  of  the  present  proprietor  frequently  does  not  give 

information  sufficient  to  fix  the  correct  location.  The  key 
may  lie  in  some  boundary  in  an  early  deed  referring  to  a  stil) 
earlier  conveyance  of  adjacent  property.  Or  the  earlier  deeds 
may  give  clearly  defined  locations,  while  the  latter  ones 
Bay  "  more  or  less"  at  every  point.  In  some  cases  the  deeds 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  they 
mean  until  it  is  known  what  the  possession  is.  Skill  in  this 
'iirork  can  only  come  after  considerable  experience  ;  local  prac- 
tices must  largely  determine  what  is  neccssar)'. 

307.  Office  Records.— The  surveyor's  office  when  well 
iplanncd  is  so  arranged  that  no  item  of  information  which 
promises  to  be  useful  shall  be  lost.  The  customary  methods 
of  indexing,  and  of  block-plats  for  keeping  notes,  do  not  take 
a  very  firm  hold  on  general  lines  or  the  connections  between 
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subdivisions:  they  fail,  in  fact,  in  that  part  of  the  work  which 
has  the  most  vital  relation  to  efforts  at  future  improvement. 
It  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  block-plats  and  indexes  a  general 
atlas  of  the  whole  town  for  office  use,  at  a  scale  of  say  lOo' 
to  the  inch,  so  that  an  area  nearly  half  a  mile  square  may 
appear  on  the  open  pages.  Such  an  atlas  may  sliow  the  notes 
of  the  general  lines  and  their  angles,  the  base-line  measure- 
ments, the  relation  of  subdivisions  to  one  another,  and  a 
variety  of  other  information  which  it  is  difficult  to  pick  out  in 
the  widely  scattered  field-notes  which  first  gathered  the  in- 
formation, and  which,  with  their  larger  scale,  the  block-plats 
are  not  well  adapted  to  show  in  a  connected  form. 

There  are  filed  in  connection  with  deeds  many  plats  which 
do  not  appear  on  the  record  plat-books  of  the  recorder's 
office ;  these  need  to  be  indexed,  or,  better,  abstracted  for 
office  use. 

The  field-notes,  when  prepared  for  the  surveyor's  use  in 
the  field,  should  show  in  an  accessible  and  portable  form  all 
the  information  which  the  office  contains  and  which  is  rele- 
vant to  the  survey  in  hand.  Labor  spent  beforehand  in  a 
thorough  preparation  of  accessible  information  is  labor  saved. 

308.  The  Preservation  of  Lines  after  the  monuments 
have  disappeared  is  accomplished  by  means  of  notes  on  build- 
ings, marks  and  notes  on  curbing,  paving,  fences,  etc.  Notes 
on  buildings  describe  not  only  the  character  of  the  building, 
but  the  particular  part  noted,  so  that  another  man,  years 
afterward,  using  the  same  note  would  have  no  doubt  of  the 
identity  of  the  part.  In  a  growing  town  the  work  of  keeping 
up  the  notes  goes  on  without  ceasing, — buildings  are  remod- 
elled or  rebuilt,  streets  reconstructed,  destroying  old  marks. 
The  old  becomes  the  new  so  constantly  that  the  surveyor 
who  would  preserve  the  information  which  he  already  has 
must  be  constantly  employed  at  the  work  of  renewal.  There 
is  no  place  either  in  the  street  or  out  of  it  where  the  surveypr 


can  place  his  mark  and  say  to  all  comers,  "  Touch  not."     It  J 
follows  that  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  use  any  mark,  about   ■ 
the  permanence  of  which  there  can  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
the  permanence  of  the  mark  must  be  shown  by  some  prac-  1 
ticablo  test ;  it  is  careless  to  assume  it. 

309.  The  Want  of  Agreement  between  Surveyors  ari: 
from  differences  of  information  or  of  judgment,  and  in  a  less  I 
degree  from  differences  of  skill.  These  are  all  just  as  humait 
elements  as  the  lawyer  deals  with  in  liis  work.  Testimony  is 
afTected  by  the  interests  of  those  who  speak,  and  the  judg- 
ment varies  with  the  temperament  of  the  individual.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  difficult  lines  for  a  surveyor  to  draw  ia 
that  which  separates  his  confidence  in  his  own  skill  in  retrao 
ing  a  survey  which  was  confessedly  inaccurate,  from  his  re- 
liance on  testimony  which  is  evidently  biassed  as  to  the  posi- 
tion or  disturbance  of  monuments,  and  other  facts  which 
may  help  him  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  Errors  in  execu- 
tion may  be  kept  within  such  limits  that  work  which  shows 
dirfcrcnces  in  closing  of  r  in  5000  should  be  retraced,  and  the 
average  observed  differences  in  one  surveying  party's  work 
will  not  exceed  i  iii  20000,  Two  sets  of  men  working  to 
reach  the  same  standard  may  err  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  differences  between  two  surveyors  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  either  would  tolerate  in 
bis  own  work. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

« 

THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  VOLUMES. 

310.  Proposition. — The  volume  of  any  doubly-truncated 
prism  or  cylinder,  bounded  by  plane  ends,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a 
right  section  into  tlie  length  of  the  element  through  the  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  bases ,  or  it  is  equal  to  the  area  of  either  base  into 
the  altitude  of  the  element  joining  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
bases,  measured  perpendicular  to  that  base. 

Let  ABCDy  Fig.  107,  be  a  cylinder,  cut  by  the  planes  OC 
and  OB,  the  unsymmetrical  right  section  EF  being  shown  in 
plan  in  E'F,  Whatever  position  the  cutting  planes  may  have, 
if  they  are  not  parallel  they  will  intersect  in  a  line.  This  line 
of  intersection  may  be  taken  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  and 
the  body  would  then  appear  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  line 
of  intersection  of  the  cutting  planes  being  projected  at  O. 

Let  A  =  area  of  the  right  section ; 

^A  =  any  very  small  portion  of  this  area  • 
X  =  distance  of  any  element  from  O ; 
then  ax  =  height  of  any  element  at  a  distance  x  from  O. 

An  elementary  volume  would  then  be  ax  A  A,  and  the  total 
volume  of  the  solid  would  be  '^ax^A, 

Again,  the  total  volume  is  equal  to  the  mean  or  average 
height  of  all  the  elementary  volumes  multiplied  by  the  area 
of  the  right  section. 

The  mean  height  of  the  elementary  volumes  is,  therefore^ 


ZaxAA 
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centre  of  gravity,  G.  of  the  right  section  *  and  a  times  this  dis- 
tance is  the  height  of  the  element  LK  through  this  point. 
Therefore,  the  mean  height  is  the  height  through  the  centre  of 


gravity  of  the  base,  and  this  into  the  area  of  the  right  section  ^ 
is  the  volume  of  the  truncated  prism  or  cylinder.     The  truth 
of  the  alternative  proposition  can  now  readily  be  shown. 

Corollary.  When  the  cylinder  or  prism  has  a  symmetrical 
cross-section,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  base  is  at  the  centre  | 
of  the  figure,  and  the  length  of  the  line  joining  these  centres 
is  the  mean  of  any  number  of  symmetrically  chosen  exterior 
dements.  For  instance,  if  the  right  section  of  the  prism  be  a 
regular  polygon,  the  height  of  the  centre  element  is  the  mean 
of  the  length  of  all  the  edges.  This  also  holds  true  for  paral 
lelograms,  and  hence  for  rectangles.    Here  the  centres  of  gravity 


•  This  Is  shown  in  mechanics,  i 
(nuited  IcmponrJIf. 


c  student  may  have  lo  lake  il  (ot    . 
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of  the  bases  lie  at  the  intersections  of  the  diagonals ;  and  since 
these  bisect  each  other,  the  length  of  the  line  joining  the  in- 
tersections is  the  mean  of  the  lengths  of  the  four  edges.  The 
same  is  true  of  triangular  cross-sections. 

311.  Grading  over  Extended  Surfaces. — Lay  out  the 
area  in  equal  rectangles  of  such  a  size  that  the  surfaces  of  the 
several  rectangles  may  be  considered  planes.  For  common 
rolling  ground  these  rectangles  should  not  be  over  fifty  feet 
on  a  side.    Let  Fig.  108  represent  such  an  area.    Drive  pegs  at 
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the  corners,  and  find  the  elevation  of  the  ground  at  each  in- 
tersection by  means  of  a  level,  reading  to  the  nearest  tenth  of 
a  foot,  and  referring  the  elevations  to  some  datum-plane  below 
the  surface  after  it  is  graded.  When  the  grading  is  completed, 
relocate  the  intersections  from  witness-points  that  were  placed 
outside  the  limits  of  grading,  and  again  find  the  elevations  at 
these  points.  The  several  differences  are  the  depths  of  excava- 
tion (or  fill)  at  the  corresponding  corners.  The  contents  of 
any  partial  volume  is  the  mean  of  the  four  comer  heights  into 
the  area  of  its  cross-section.  But  since  the  rectangular  areas 
were  made  equal,  and  since  each  corner  height  will  be  used  as 
many  times  as  there  are  rectangles  joining  at  that  comer,  we; 
have,  in  cubic  yards, 


F  = 


4X27 


i:^A,  +  22A.  +  35A.  +  4^-//J. 
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The  subscripts  denote  the  number  of  adjoining  rectangles 
the  area  of  each  of  which  is  A. 

From  this  equation  we  may  frame  a 

Rule. — Take  each  corner  height  as  many  times  as  there 
are  partial  areas  adjoining  it,  add  them  iill  together,  and  mul- 
tiply by  one  fourth  of  the  arc.i  of  a  single  rectangle.  This 
pivcs  the  volume  in  cubic  feet.  To  obtain  it  in  cubic  yards, 
divide  by  twenty-seven. 

If  the  ground  be  laid  out  in  rectangles,  30  feet  by  36  feet, 

then  — r; — =  — -^  =  lo;  and  if  the  elevations  be  taken  to 
'        4  X  27        lOo 

the  nearest  tenth  of  a  foot,  then  the  sum  of  the  multiplied 

corner  heights,  with  the  decimal  point  omitted,  is  at  once  the 

the  amount  of  earthwork  in  cubic  yards.     This  is  a  common 

way  of  doing  this  work.     In  borrow-pits,  for  which  this  method 

is   peculiarly  6tted,    the  elementary  areas   would    usually  be 

smaller. 

In  general,  on  rolling  ground,  a  plane  cannot  be  passed 

through  the  four  corner  heiglits.     We  may,  however,  pass  a 

plane  through  any  three  points,  and  so  with  four  given  points 
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I  a  surface  either  diagonal  may  be  drawn,  which  with  the 

tounding  lines  makes  two  surfaces.     If  the  ground  is  quite 

EikMgidar,  or  if  the  rectangles  are  taken  pretty  large,  the  sur- 

■veyor  may  note  on  the   ground  which  diagonal  would  most 
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nearly  fit  the  surface.  Let  these  be  sketched  in  as  shown  in 
Fig.  109.  Each  rectangular  area  then  becomes  two  triangles, 
and  when  computed  as  triangular  prisms,  each  corner  height 
at  the  end  of  a  diagonal  is  used  twice,  while  the  two  other 
comer  heights  are  used  but  once.  That  is,  twice  as  much 
weight  is  given  to  the  comer  heights  on  the  diagonals  as  to 
the  others.     In  Fig.  109,  the  same  area  as  that  in  Fig.  108  is 

-j^ A,  shown  with  the  diagonals  drawn  which  best  fit 

the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  numbers  at 
the  comers   indicate   how  many  times  each 
height  is  to  be  used.     It  will  be  seen  that 
h%  each  height  is  used  as  many  times  as  there  are 
Fig.  iio.  triangles  meeting  at  that  comer.    To  derive 

the  formula  for  this  case,  take  a  single  rectangle,  as  in  Fig. 
1 10,  with  the  diagonal  joining  comers  2  and  4.  Let  A  be  the 
area  of  the  rectangle.  Then  from  the  corollary,  p.  395,  we 
have  for  the  volume  of  the  rectangular  prism,  in  cubic  yards, 


F  = 


A     (K^K^-K  .  K^K^K 


2x27 

A 
6x27 


(A.  +  2A.  +  A.  +  2A,) (2) 


For  an  assemblage  of  such  rectangular  prisms  as  shown  in 
Fig.  109,  the  diagonals  being  drawn,  we  have,  in  cubic  yards, 

+  62A,  +  72A,  +  S2A.-]',   ...     (3) 

where  A  is  the  area  of  one  rectangle,  and  the  subscripts  denote 
the  number  of  triangles  meeting  at  a  comer. 
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As  a  check  on  the  numbering  of  the  comers.  Fig.  109,  add 
them  all  together  and  divide  by  six.  The  result  should  be 
the  number  of  rectangles  in  the  figure.  In  this  case,  if  the 
rectangles  be  taken  36  feet  by  45  feet,  or,  better,  40  feet  by  40.5 
feet,  then  the  sum  of  the  multiplied  heights  with  the  decimal 
point  omitted  is  the  number  of  cubic  yards  of  earthwork,  the 
corner  heights  having  been  taker,  out  to  tenths  of  a  foot. 

The  method  by  diagonals  is  more  accurate  than  that  by 
rectangles  simply,  the  dimensions  being  the  same;  or,  for 
equal  degrees  of  exactness  larger  rectangles  may  be  used  with 
diagonals  than  without  them,  and  hence  the  work  materially 
reduced.  In  any  case  some  degree  of  approximation  is  neces- 
sary. 

31Z.  Approximate  Estimates  by  means  of  Contours.— 
(A)  Whenever  an  extended  surface  of  irregular  outline  is  to 
be  graded  down,  or  filled  up  to  a  given  plane  (not  a  warped  or 
curved  surface),  a  near  approximation  to  the  amount  of  cut  or 
fill  may  be  made  from  the  contour  lines.  In  Fig.  1  r  1  the  full 
curved  lines  are  contours,  showing  the  original  surface  of  the 
ground.  Every  fifth  one  is  numbered,  and  these  were  the  con- 
tours shown  on  the  original  plat.  Intermediate  contours  one 
foot  apart  have  been  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  making 
this  estimate.  The  figures  around  the  outside  of  the  bound- 
ing lines  give  the  elevations  of  those  points  after  it  is  graded 
down.  The  straight  lines  join  points  of  equal  elevation  after 
grading;  and  since  this  surface  is  to  be  a  plane  these  lines  are 
surface  or  contour  lines  ifter  grading.  Wherever  these  two 
sets  of  contour  lines  inteisect,  the  difference  of  their  elevations 
Is  the  depth  of  cut  or  fill  at  that  point,  ff  now  we  join  the 
points  of  equal  cut  or  fill  (in  this  case  it  is  all  in  cut),  we  ob- 
tain  a  new  set  of  curves,  shown  in  the  figure  by  dotted  lines, 
which  may  be  used  for  estimating  the  amount  of  earthwork. 
The  dotted  boundaries  arc  the  horizuntal  projections  of  the 
traces  on  the  natural  surface  of   planes  parallel  to  the  f 
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graded  surface  which  are  uniformly  spaced  one  foot  apart  ver- 
tically. These  projected  areas  are  measured  by  the  planimeter 
and  called  Ai,  At,  At,  etc.  Each  area  is  bounded  by  the 
dotted  line  and  the  bounding  lines  of  the  figure,  since  on  these 


bounding  lines  all  the  projections  of  all  the  traces  unite,  the 
slope  here  being  vertical.  For  any  two  adjoining  layers  we 
have,  by  the  prismoidal  formula*  as  well  as  by  Simpson's  one- 
third  rule, 


CO 


where   A   is  the 
jected  areas. 


vertical  distance  between  the  pro- 


*  For  fiie  demonstration  of  the  priinxudal  (ormola  see  Art.  314. 
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For  the  next  two  layers  we  would  have,  similarly, 
V,.,=  \{A.^iA.A,): 


W 


or  for  any  even  number  of  layers  we  would  have,  in   cubic 
yards. 


where  »  is  an  odd  number,  h  and  A  being  in  feet  and  square 
feet  respectively. 

i^B)  Whenever  the  final  surface  is  not  to  be  a  plane,  but 
warped,  undulating,  or  built  to  regular  outlines  like  a  fortifi- 
cation, a  reservoir  embankment,  or  terraced  grounds,  a  differ, 
ent  method  should  be  employed. 

In  the  former  method  the  areas  bounded  by  the  dotted 
lines  were  areas  cut  out  by  planes  parallel  to  the  final  plane 
surface,  passed  one  foot  apart  vertically.  But  since  the  map 
shows  only  the  fiorisoHlal projeclions  of  these  planes,  these  pro- 
jections, multiplied  by  the  vertical  distance  between  themi 
would  give  the  true  volumes. 

When  the  final  surface  is  not  to  be  a  plane,  proceed  as  fol- 
lows: First  make  a  careful  contour  map  of  the  ground.  Then 
lay  down  on  this  map  a  system  of  contour  lines,  corresponding 
in  elevation  to  the  first  set  of  contours,  but  in  a  different 
colored  ink,  which  will  accurately  represent  the  final  surface 
desired.  This  second  set  of  contours  would  be  a  scries  of 
straight  linc^i  if  a  regular  surface,  composed  of  plane  faces,  was 
to  be  constructed,  but  would  bo  curving  lines  if  the  ground 
were  tu  be  brought  to  a  final  curving  or  undulating  surface. 

The  closed  figures  bounded  by  the  two  sets  of  intersiecting 
contours   of   the  same  elevation   are  horisontal  areas  of  < 
or  fill,  separated  by  the  common  vertical  distance 
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contours.  The  volumes  here  defined  are  oblique  solids 
bounded  by  horizontal  planes  at  top  and  bottom,  and  are  a 
species  of  prismoid.  The  volume  of  one  of  these  prismoids  is 
found  by  applying  the  prismoidal  formula  to  it,  finding  the  end 
areas  by  means  of  a  planimeter,  and  taking  the  length  as  the 


vertical  distance  between  contours.  If  the  contours  be  drawn 
close  enough  together,  then  each  alternate  contour-area  may  be 
used  as  a  middle  area,  and  the  length  of  the  prismoid  taken  at 
twice  the  vertical  distance  between  contours;  or  the  volume 
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may  be  computed  by  either  of  the  (ormulas  (12),  (13),  {14),  or 
(15)  of  Appendix  C,  where  the  h's  would  here  become  the  end 
areas  and  /  the  vertical  distance  between  contours. 

Example :  Let  it  be  required  to  build  a  square  reservoir  on 
a  hillside,  which  shall  be  partly  in  excavation  and  partly  in 
embankment,  the  ground  being  such  as  shown  by  the  full  con- 
tour lines  in  Fig.  1 1  \a,* 

The  contours,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  brevity,  are 
ipaced  five  feet  apart.  The  top  of  the  wall,  shown  by  the  full 
lines  making  the  square,  is  10  feet  wide  and  at  an  elevation  of 
660  feet.  The  reservoir  is  20  feet  deep,  with  side  slopes,  both 
inside  and  outside,  of  two  to  one,  making  the  bottom  elevation 
3  feet,  and  20  feet  square,  the  top  being  loo  feet  square  on 
the  inside.  The  doited  lines  are  contours  of  the  finished 
klopes,  both  inside  and  out,  at  elevations  shown  on  the  figure. 
The  areas  in  lill  all  fall  within  the  broken  line  marked  *?*rrfc 
f  g  h  i  k,  and  the  cut  areas  all  fall  within  the  broken  line 
maxVcd  a  b  c  d  f  /  g  o.  These  broken  lines  are  grade  lines. 
The  horizontal  sectional  areas  in  fill  and  cut  are  readily  traced 
by  following  the  closed  figures  formed  by  contours  of  equal 
elevation,  thus — 


At  640  foot  level  section 

al  area  in  fill 

S/>J 

"   650     " 

■' 

!m 

•'   650     " 

cut 

S  I  t 

The  other  areas  are  as  easily  traced.  In  the  figure  the  lines 
lave  all  been  drawn  in  black.  In  practice  they  should  be 
Irawn  in  different  colors  to  avoid  confusion. 

-This  second  method  should  be  used  in  all  cases  where  the 
led  area  is  considerable  and  the  final  relief  form  is  not  a 
ilane.     If  the  contours  be  carefully  determined  and  be  taken 


*  Tlih  figure  U  lakcQ  (rum  a  paper  dcu 
.  lUyaiuDd,  Univenitr  of  CalifomU. 


itHDg  ihc  loethud  by  Prof.  ^\illtUIl 
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near  enough  together,  the  method  will  give  as  accurate  results 
as  may  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  volume  may  be 
computed  by  eq.  (3)  of  this  article,  where  the  areas  are  the 
horizontal  sectional  areas  bounded  by  contours  of  equal  ele- 
vation, and  h  is  the  vertical  distance  between  contours. 

When  these  methods  are  used  for  final  estimates,  the  con- 
tours should  be  carefully  determined,  and  spaced  not  more 
than  two  feet  apart  on  steep  slopes  and  one  foot  apart  on  low 
slopes. 

313.  The  Prismoid  is  a  solid  having  parallel  end  areas, 
and  may  be  composed  of  any  combination  of  prisms,  cylinders, 
wedges,  pyramids,  or  cones  or  frustums  of  the  same,  whose 
bases  and  apices  lie  in  the  end  areas.  It  may  otherwise  be 
defined  as  a  volume  generated  by  a  right-line  generatrix  mov- 
ing on  the  bounding  lines  of  two  closed  figures  of  any  shapes 
which  lie  in  parallel  planes  as  directrices,  the  generatrix  not 
necessarily  moving  parallel  to  a  plane  director.  Such  a  solid 
would  usually  be  bounded  by  a  warped  surface,  but  it  can 
always  be  subdivided  into  one  or  more  of  the  simple  solids 
named  above. 

Inasmuch  as  cylinders  and  cones  are  but  special  forms  of 
prisms  and  pyramids,  and  warped  surface  solids  may  be  divided 
into  elementary  forms  of  them,  and  since  frustums  may  also 
.  be  subdivided  into  the  elementary  forms,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  all  pri^moids  may  be  decomposed  into  prisms,  wedges, 
and  pyramids.  If  a  formula  can  be  found  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  of  these  forms,  then  it  will  apply  to  any  com« 
bination  of  them.     Such  a  formula  is  called 

314.  The  Prismoidal  Formula. 

Let  A  =  area  of  the  base  of  a  prism,  wedge,  or  pyramid ; 
A^  A^y  A^  =  the  end  and  middle  areas  of  a  prismoid,  or  of  any 

of  its  elementary  solids ; 
4  =  altitude  of  the  prismoid  or  elementary  solid. 
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Then  we  have. 
For  Prisms, 


For  Wedges, 


f=M=j(^,  +  4W.  +  ^0 (1) 


f="=j('4,  +  4^.  +  ^J W 


For  Pyramids, 

hA      k 
V="j  =  %{A,^iA.JrAi (3) 

Whence  for  any  combination  of  these,  having  all  the  comaaon 
altitude  h,  we  have 

V=\(A.-ViA.-irA.) (4) 

rhich  is  the  prismoidal  formula. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  is  a  rigid  formula  for  all  pnsmoids. 
The  only  approximation  involved  in  its  use  is  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  given  solid  may  be  generated  by  a  right  line 
moving  over  the  boundaries  of  the  end  areas. 

This  formula  is  used  for  computing  earthwork  in  cuts  and 
fills  for  nilroads,  stretts,  highways,  canals,  ditcher,  trenches, 
levees,  etc.  In  all  such  cases,  the  shape  of  the  figure  above 
the  natural  surface  in  the  case  of  a  fill,  or  below  the  natural 
larface  in  the  case  of  a  cut,  is  previously  fixed  upon,  and  to 
complete  the  closed  figure  of  the  several  cross-section  areas 
only  the  outline  of  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  at  the 
section  remains  to  be  found.  These  sections  should  be  located 
■o  near  together  that  the  intervening  solid  may  fairiy  be  as- 
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sumed  to  be  a  prismoid.  They  are  usually  spaced  lOO  feet 
apart,  and  then  intermediate  sections  taken  if  the  irregularities 
seem  to  require  it. 

The  area  of  the  middle  section  is  never  the  mean  of  the 
two  end  areas  if  the  prismoid  contains  any  pyramids  or  cones 
among  its  elementary  forms.  When  the  three  sections  are 
similar  in  form,  the  dimensions  of  the  middle  area  are  ahvays 
the  means  of  the  corresponding  end  dimensions.  This  fact 
often  enables  the  dimensions,  and  hence  the  area  of  the  middle 
section,  to  be  computed  from  the  end  areas.  Where  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  middle  section  must  be  measured  on  the 
ground,  or  else  each  alternate  section,  where  they  are  equally 
spaced,  is  taken  as  a  middle  section,  and  the  length  of  the 
prismoid  taken  as  twice  the  distance  between  cross-sections. 
For  a  continuous  line  of  earthwork,  we  would  then  have,  in 
cubtt  yards, 


V=  ^{A,+4A,+2A,+4A,-i-2A,+4A,  .  .  +^»),   .    (i) 


where  /  is  the  distance  between  sections  in  feet.  This  is  the 
same  as  equation  (3),  p.  417.  Here  the  assumption  is  made 
that  the  volume  lying  between  alternate  sections  conforms 
sufficiently  near  to  the  prismoidal  forms. 

315.  Areas  of  Cross-sections.  — Inmost  cases,  in  practice 
at  least,  three  sides  of  a  cross-section  are  fixed  by  the  conditions 
of  the  problem.  These  are  the  side  slopes  in  both  cuts  and 
fills,  the  bottom  in  cuts  and  the  top  in  embankments,  or  fills. 
It  then  remains  simply  to  find  where  the  side  slopes  will  cut 
the  natural  surface,  and  also  the  form  of  the  surface  line  on  the 
given  section.  Inasmuch  as  stakes  are  usually  set  at  the  points 
where  the  side  slopes  cut  the  surface,  whether  in  cut  or  fill, 
such  stakes  are  called  slope-stakes,  and  they  are  set  at  the  time 
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Ithe  cross-section  is  taken.  The  side  slopes  are  defined  as  so 
much  horizontal  to  one  vertical.  Thus  a  slope  of  i|  to  1  means 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  a  given  portion  of  a  slope- 
line  is  \\  times  its  vertical  component,  the  horizontal  com- 
j>onen(  always  being  named  first.  The  slope-ratio  is  the  ratio 
.of  the  horizontal  to  the  vertical  component,  and  is  therefore 
always  the  same  as  the  first  number  in  the  slope-definition. 
Thus  for  a  slope  of  i^  to  1  the  slope-ratio  is  \\. 

3j6,  The. Centre  and  Side  Heights. — The  centre  heights 
e  found  as  follows :  Place  in  one  column  of  the  note-book 
the  surface  elevation  of  the  ground  at  the  centre  stake,  as 
given  in  the  level  book.  Then  take  off  from  the  profile  the 
elevation  of  the  points  of  change  of  grade  only,  and  compute 
the  elevation  of  grade  at  each  station,  from  the  known  dis- 
tance and  grade.  Place  these  elevations  of  grade  in  a  column 
alongside  the  first.  Then  take  the  differences  and  put  in  a  third 
column  as  the  centre  heights.  These  centre  heights,  together 
with  the  width  of  base  and  side  slopes  in  cuts  and  in  fills,  are  the 
fiecessary  data  for  fixing  the  position  of  the  slope-stakes.  When 
3these  are  set  for  any  section  as  many  points  on  the  surface 
line  joining  them  may  be  taken  as  desired.  In  ordinary  rolling 
ground  usually  no  intermediate  points  are  taken,  the  centre 
point  being  already  determined.  In  this  case  three  points  in 
4he  surface  line  are  known,  both  as  to  their  distance  out  from 
the  centre  line  and  as  to  their  height  above  the  grade  line. 
$uch  sections  are  called  "  three-level  sections,"  the  surface  lines 
being  assumed  straight  from  the  alope-stakes  to  the  centre 
iitake. 

317.  The  Area  of  a  Three-level  Section. 
Let  i/and  d'  be  the  distances  out,  and 

h  and  h'  the  heights  above  grade  of  right  and  left  slope- 
stakes,  respectively ; 
D  the  sum  of  d  and  d\  e  the  centre  height,  r  the 
slope-ratio,  %a  the  width  of  bed. 
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Then  the  area  ABCDE  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  four  tri- 
angles AEw,  BCw,  wCD,  and  wED.    Or, 


w 


A  = 


{d-\-d')c+(h-{-h')- 


(0 

This  area  is  also  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  triangles  FCD  and 
FED^  minus  the  triangle  AFB.     Or, 


\       2r/2       4r 


(2) 


Pig.  xx». 


Equation  (2)  can  also  be  obtained  directly  from  equation 
(i)  by  substituting  for  h  and  A'  in  (i)  their  values  in  terms  of 


^-?? 


d and  w^  h  = 


,  and  then  putting  D^  d-^-d'.     Equation 


(2)  has  but  two  variables,  c  and  D^  and  is  the  most  convenient 
one  to  use. 

318.  Cross-sectioning. — It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  112  that 
there  are  three  elevations  to  be  determined  above  (or  below) 
grade,  and  two  distances  out  to  be  determined.  A  regular 
line  of  levels  is  carried,  checking  on  all  pre-established  befiches. 
At  each  position  of  instrument  from  which  slope-stakes  are  to 
be  set,  the  **  height  of  instrument  **  is  taken  out,  and  the  dif- 
ference between  this  and  the  "  elevation  of  grade  "  figured  for 
the  several  sections,  the  "  elevation  of  grade  "  having  been 
taken  from  the  profile,  and  already  entered  up  for  all  stations 
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and  "grade  points."  By  holding  the  rod  at  the  section  on 
line  and  taking  a  reading,  and  subtracting  this  from  the  "  height 
of  instrument,"  we  obtain  "  elevation  of  profile  "  at  that  sec- 
tion ;  subtracting  this  from  the  "  elevation  of  grade  "  (or  that 
section  in  fills,  and  vice  versa  in  cuts,  we  obtain  the  amount 
of  fill  or  cut,  which  can  bt;  roughly  checked  from  the  profile 
itself,  if  desired.  The  Railroad  Field  Books  usually  give  forms 
for  keeping  these  notes.  If  the  ground  were  level  transversely, 
the  distance  to  the  slope-stakes  would  be 

d~cr-\-- 


But  this  is  not  usually  the  case,  and  hence  the  distance  out 
must  be  found   by  trial.      If 


(  fill) 


the   ground   slopes  {  *'°*"  ^ 


up 


from  the  centre  line  in  a  j         |  the  distance  out  will  evidently 

be  more  than  that  given  by  the  above  equation,  and  vict  versa. 
The  rodman  estimates  this  distance,  and  holds  his  rod  at  a  cer- 
tain measured  distance  out,  </,.  The  observer  reads  the  rod, 
and  deducts  the  reading  from  the  height  of  instrument  above 
grade  (or  adds  it  to  the  depth  of  instrument  below  grade),  and 
this  gives  the  height  of  that  point,  h„  above  or  below  grade.    Its 

distance  out,  then,j/wj*/</berf  =  A,r-|-  --.    If  this  be  more  than 

the  actual  distance  out.</,,  the  rod  is  set  farther  out;  if  less,  it 
ia  moved  in.  The  whole  operation  is  a  very  simple  one  in  prac- 
tice, and  the  rodman  soon  becomes  very  expert  in  estimating 
nearly  the  proper  position  the  first  time. 

In  heavy  work — that  is,  for  lai^e  cuts  or  litis,  and  for  irrcgu- 
Itr  ground — it  may  be  necessary  to  take  the  elevation  and  dis- 
tance out  of  other  points  on  the  section  in  order  to  better 
determine  its  area.  These  are  taken  by  simply  reading  on  the 
rod  at  the  critical  points  in  the  outline,  and  measuring  the  dis- 
tances out  from  the  centre.    The  points  can  then  be  plotted  J 
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on  cross-section  paper  and  joined  by  straight  or  by  free-hand 
curved  lines.  In  the  latter  case  the  area  should  be  deter- 
mined by  planimeter. 

319.  Three-level  Sections,  the  Upper  Surface  con- 
sisting of  two  Warped  Surfaces. — If  the  three  longitudinal 
lines  joining  the  centre  and  side  heights  on  two  adjacent  three- 
level  sections  be  used  as  directrices,  and  two  generatrices,  one 
on  each  side  the  centre,  be  moved  parallel  to  the  end  areas  as 
plane  directers,  two  warped  surfaces  are  generated,  every  cross-, 
section  of  which  parallel  to  the  end  areas  is  a  three-level  sec- 
tion. These  same  surfaces  could  be  generated  by  two  longi- 
tudinal generatrices,  moving  over  the  surface  end-area  lines  as 
directrices.  The  surface  would  therefore  be  a  prismoid,  and 
its  exact  volume  would  be  given  by  the  prismoidal  formula. 
The  middle  area  in  this  case  is  readily  found,  since  the  center 
and  side  heights  are  the  means  of  the  corresponding  end  di- 
mensions. 

The  prismoidal  formula,  giving  volumes  in  cubic  yards, 


^=6^^(^'+4^-  +  ^«)'     •    •    •    •    0) 


could  therefore  be  written 


^=I^[(^-  +  ?r)^-  +  (^'  +  ^)^. 


+ 


4(^«  +  ^)/?J-^^..    .    (2) 


This  equation  is  derived  directly  from  eq.  (i)  above,  and  eq. 

w 
(2),  p.  424.   The  quantity  -  is  the  distance  from  the  grade-plane 
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I  the  intersection  of  the  side  slopes,  and  is  a  constant  for  any 
ven  piece  of  road.     It  would  have  different  values,  however, 
n  cuts  and  tills  on  the  same  line. 
For  brevity,  let 


AX27r 


Iwc, 


=  K. 


Here  A"  is  the  volume  of  the  prism  of  earth,  100  feet  long,  in- 
eluded  between  the  roadbed  and  side  slopes.     It  is  first  in- 
cluded in  the  computation  and  then  deducted.     It  is  also  a 
constant  for  a  given  piece  of  road. 
Equation  (2)  now  becomes 


wherein  and  D^  are  the  means  of  c,c,  and  D,D,.  respectively. 
This  equation  involves  but  two  kinds  of  variables,  f  and  D, 
and  is  well  adapted  to  arithmetical,  tabular,  or  graphical  com- 
putation. Thus  if  /=  100;  tf  =  18;  and  r  =  ij  ;  then  ir,  =  6; 
Utd  K=  200;  and  equation  {3)  becomes 

f  =  HU(*^.  +  6)A  +  (<^.  +  6)A4-4('--+6)ZJ.]-20o  .  (4) 

If  the  total  centre  heights  (to  intersection  of  side  slopes)  be 
represented  by  C,.  C„  and  C_,  then  eq.  (3)  becomes,  in  general. 


=  K"  iC,D.  -f  C,D,  -f  4(7.7?.)  -  K.  . 


(5) 


'Wherc  AT  =  J  JJ,  and  is  independent  of  width  of  bed  and  of 
illopes. 

For  any  given  piece  of  road,  tiic  constants  A",  A",  and  ^.  are 
known,  and  for  each  prismoid  the  C's  and  D's  are  observed, 
)ieQce  for  any  prismoid  all  the  quantities  in  eq.  (5)  are  known. 
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320.  Construction  of  Tables  for  Prismoidal  Computa- 
tion.^— If  a  table  were  prepared  giving  the  products  K'CD  for 
various  values  of  C  and  D,  it  could  be  used  for  evaluating 
equation  (3),  which  is  the  same  as  equation  (5).  The  argu- 
ments would  be  the  total  widths  {D^,  and  the  centre  heights 
(C,).  Such  a  table  would  have  to  be  entered  three  times  for 
each  prismoid,  first  with  C^  and  D^ ;  second  with  C,  and  Z?,; 
and  finally  with  C„  and  i)„.  If  four  times  the  last  tabular 
value  be  added  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two,  and  K  subtracted, 
the  result  is  the  true  volume  of  the  prismoid. 

VALUES  OF  tA=  -J  AND  K  i-  — ^-)  FOR  VARIOUS  WIDTHS 
AND  SLOPES. 
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•     Table  XI.*  is  such  a  table,  computed  for  total  centre  heights 
from   1  to  50  feet,  and  for  total  widths  from   i  to   lOO  feet. 
In  railroad  work  neither  of  these  quantities  can  be  as  small  as 
one  foot,  but  the  table  is  designed  for  use  in  all  cases  where 
the  parallel  end  areas  may  be  subdivided  into  an  equal  number 
of  triangles  or  quadrilaterals. 

ExAUPLK  1.      Thru  levtl  Gnund  having  tvit   Warpul  Sttr/aett.—TinA  the 
voiume  of  two  prisrooids  of  which  the  following  ate  die  field-notw,  ibe  width 
tt  bad  being  30  teet,  and  the  slopei  li  to  i. 

-"— ■    iS  +^.  ^s 

—    f^,  ^,  ^.       '4 

=-""■"  +  »'■?%       +^      TTS5 

From  the  table,  p.  41B,  giving  values  of  C,  and  K,  we  And  tor  «>  =  10, 
«idr=ii,  C.  =  6.7.  and  A' =  247. 

The  coroputalion  may  be  tabulated  u  follows: 

1           Su- 

D=U\->- 

Hcighi. 

P«Ii»l  Volume. 

Volume  ot 

1 

M 

1          " 
M  +  S6 

71.9 
69.6 
67.4 

63.3 
S9« 

33-4 
11. s 

19. a 
17.0 

S6j 

S03  X  4  =  »ia 

447 
3031  —  147 
374  X  4  =  1496 
3" 

.S6(aa54-a47) 

9774 
1124 

•  Modeled  somewhat  iflcr  Crandall's  Tables,  but  adapted  10  give  volumes 
bf  the  PrUmoidal  Formula  at  once  instead  of  by  the  method  of  mean  end  are.-is 
Cnl  and  eoireclinn  by  the  aid  of  another  table  to  give  prismoidal  volumes,  as 
Prol.  Crandall  has  done. 

tbov*  gnd«,  +  dcBotlag  cut  and  -  SU. 

i 
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Entering  the  table  (No.  XI.)  for  a  width  of  71  and  a  height  of  25,  we  find 
548,  to  which  add  7  for  the  3  tenths  of  height,  and  7  more  for  the  9  tenths  in 
width,  both  mentally,  thus  giving  562  cu.  yds.  for  thrs  partial  volume.  Simi- 
larly for  the  width  67.4,  and  height  21. 5,  obtaining  447  cu.  yds.  The  correspond- 
ing result  for  the  middle  area  is  503,  which  is  to  be  multiplied  by  4,  thus  giving 
2012  cu.  yds.  The  sum  of  these  is  3021  cu.  yds.,  from  which  is  to  be  subtracted 
the  constant  volume  K^  which  in  this  case  is  247  cu.  yds.,  leaving  2774  cu.  yds. 
as  the  volume  of  the  prismoid. 

The  next  prismoid  is  but  56  feet  long,  but  it  is  taken  out  just  the  same  as 
though  it  were  full,  and  then  56  hundredths  of  the  resulting  volume  taken. 
The  data  for  the  12th  station  is  used  in  getting  this  result  without  writing  it 
again  on  the  page. 

Example  2.  Five-level  Ground  having  four  Warped  Surfaces, — Find  the 
volume  of  a  prismoid  of  which  the  following  are  the  field-notes,  the  width  of 
bed  being  20  feet,  and  the  slopes  i^  to  i : 


II. 


20.0 


43.0 


28.9  15.0  o  

+12.6       4-12.0       +18.6       4-21.0       4-22.0 


12. 


27.1 


12.5 


18.5  40.3 


+11. 4         4"i2.o        4"I4*S         4-i9'6        4"20'2 


This  is  the  same  problem  as  the  preceding,  with  intermediate  heights 
added. 

To  compute  this  from  the  table,  it  is  separated  into  three  prismoids,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  113. 


w       B 


Fig.  1x3. 


Let  ABDGCFE  be  the  cross-section.  This  may  be  separated  into  the  triangle 
ABC,  and  the  two  quadrilaterals  BCGD  and  ACFE.  The  area  of  the  triangle  it 
{cw.     That  of  the  right  quadrilateral  is,  from  Art.  184,  p.  209. 
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1  p  (rf.  -  ")  +  <  (A  -  o)  +  ^  ("^  -  ^.  ^  J  =  i  U  -  's/'/t  -  ^  )  +  *^*  J_ 


Similarly  ilie  area  of  the  lefl  quadriblernl 
The  lolal  area  of  the  seelioti  ihcn  is 


i[\f-*)^/.-^)4- 


r  *rf.  +{i-A)\J, 


(-1)}  •. 


If  ihc  inlerior  tide  elevations   be  taken   over   the   edges  of  the   base,   then 

^t and  A both  become  zero,  and  the  first  and  lut  terms  disappear. 

Or  if  die  centre  and  eatrcmc  side  heights  are  the  same,  these  terms  go  out. 
Eiperience  shows  that  these  terms  can  usually  be  neglected  without  material 
error.  If  they  are  retained,  each  partial  volume  will  be  composed  of  livr  lerms, 
while  if  they  are  neglected  thete  will  be  but  three.  The  signs  of  these  termt 
must  be  carefully  attended  to.  When  the  interior  side  readings  are  taken  over 
edges  of  the  base,  therefore,  this  cqulion  becomes 


^=i(i-A  +  ™firf.) 


(a) 


The  tables  are  well  adapted  to  compute  the  pri^tnoidol  volume  for  five-level 
KCtions  by  either  of  these  formuhc.  Thus,  if  the  adjacent  section  also  has  five 
points  detetmincsl  In  lis  surface,  its  area  may  be  represculeil  by  an  equation  sin 
lo  one  of  these,  and  from  these  end-area  data  mean  values  may  be  found  for  th« 
cotTESpondlDg  middle-area  points,  and  the  volnmes  (alren  out  as  before.  In  thit 
CMC  the  prism  included  ticlween  the  road-brd  and  sidc-slope^i,  whose  volume  is  A' 
li  >iot  included,  and  hence  its  volume  is  not  to  he  deducted  from  the  result.  ' 
ion  by  table  XI.  ol  equation  (i)  would  be  as  follows  : 
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The  use  of  the  table  is  the  same  as  before.     First  take  out  from  the  table  the 


section  ii 


volume  corresponding  to  {c  —  h')ld'k  —  —  \,  which  when  evaluated  for 

is  (18.6  —  12.6)  (15.0—  10)  =-6.0  X  5.0.  This  is  positive,  and  the  volume  corre- 
spondmg  to  a  depth  of  6.0  feet  and  a  width  of  5.0  feet  is  9  cubic  yards.  Proceed 
\o  evaluate  the  remaining  terms  of  eq.  (i)  in  a  similar  manner,  the  last  term 
coming  out  negative.  The  dimensions  of  the  mid  section  are  the  means  of  the 
corresponding  end  dimensions,  as  before.  If  one  end-area  is  a  three- level  section 
and  the  next  a  five-level  section,  the  included  prismoid  is  computed  as  a  five-level 
prismoid,  the  vanishing  points  in  the  three-level  section  corresponding  to  the 
interior  side  elevations  on  the  five-level  section  being  indicated  in  the  Eeld.  Par- 
tial stations,  or  prismoids,  are  first  computed  as  though  they  were  100  feet  long 
(for  which  the  table  is  constructed),  and  then  multiplied  by  their  length  and  divided 
by  100  as  before. 

If  equation  (2)  may  be  used,  the  work  is  shortened  very  much.  The  columns 
in  h\  d'k  ,  dk  ,  and  ^,  may  be  omitted,  and  there  will  also  be  but  three  terms  in 
each  partial  product.  Thus,  if  sections  11  and  12  had  been  taken  with  the  interior 
elevations,  each  10  feet  from  the  centre  line,  we  might  have  had  something  as 
follows  : 


II. 


28.9  10. o 

+  12.6        +15.4 


+  18.6 


10. o 
+  19.8 


430 
+  22.0 


12. 


27.1 


lO.O 


10. o 


4-II.4        +12.5        +14.8        +17.4 


40-3 
-f-20.2 


The  computation  then,  by  eq.  (2),  would  have  been  : 


Su. 

A- 

k'. 

c. 

Jk. 

dk- 

Partial  Volumes. 

Total 
Volume. 

II 

28. 9 

15-4 

18.6 

19.8 

43.0 

137  +  114  +  263   =    514 

M 

28.0 

14.0 

16.7 

18.6 

41.6 

4  (121  +  102  -f  239)  =  1848 

12 

27.1 

12.5 

14.8 

17.4 

40.3 

104  +    90  +  21$    =    409 

3771 

By  this  method  the  computation  of  a  five-level  section  is  little  more  trouble 
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Ihan  that  of  a  ibrcc-kvel  action,  and  yet  the  inlcrmcdiale  poinU  tukcn  at  a  dU- 
uncc  of  —  txom  the  ceaire,  are  apt  lo  increase  the  accuncjr  considenbly  on 
Dtdinary  rtrlling  ground. 

331.  Tbree-leTCl  Sections,  the  Surface  divided  into 
four  Planes  by  Diagonals.— 1(  tht  surface  included  between 
tww  three-level  sections  be  assumed  to  be  made  up  of  four 
planes  formed  by  joining  the  centre  height  at  one  end  with  a 
side  height  at  the  other  end  sec- 
tion on  each  side  the  centre  line  ft^^ 
(Fig,  114),  these  Hncs  being  called 
diagonals,  an  exact  computation  of 
the  volume  is  readily  made  without 
computing  the  mid-area.  Two  diag- 
onals are  possible  on  each  side  the 
centre  line  but  the  one  is  drawn 
which   is  observed    to  most    nearly 

Ifit  the  surface.     They  are  noted  in 

■the  field  when  the  cross-sections  are 

I taken. 

The  total  volume  of  such  a  prismoid  in  cubic*  yards  is 

V=-z~^  \(d,  +  rf;>,  +  (d',  +  ^,'V,  +  DC  +  DC 

+  ^(-4,  +  A,+  //-!-A,'  +  ^'-f //■)"].*     fi) 

where  ^,,  k^.  and  A,'  arc  the  centre  and  side  heights  at  one  scc- 
njon  and  d^  and  d^  the  distances  out,  c^  h^,  A„  d^  and  (//be- 


^  ^  yptudtiwiuualliiiiet  il 
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ing  the  corresponding  values  for  the  other  end  section.  C  and 
C  are  the  centre  heights,  H  and  H'  the  side  heights,  and  D 
and  U  the  distances  out  on  the  right  and  left  diagonals. 
Although  this  formula  seems  long,  the  computations  by  it  are 
very  simple.  Thus  let  the  volume  be  found  from  the  following 
field-notes  for  a  base  of  20  feet  and  side  slopes  i^  to  i. 


^. 


-4. 


+  16    +4    +  4 


The  upper  figures  indicate  the  distances  out  and  thos« 
below  the  lines  the  heights,  the  plus  sign  being  used  for  cuts. 
The  computation  in  tabular  form  is  as  follows : 
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i.d  +  ^y. 
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50.0 
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88 
128 

88   128 

-5>4*s  =  65  X  10 

2 

e 

=  650 

» )  162200 
7  )  27033 

1 001 

cu.  yarc 

Is. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  method  consists  in  the  data 
all  being  at  hand  in  the  field-notes. 

Hudson's  Tables*  give  volumes  for  this  kind  of  prismoid. 


*  Tables  for  Computing  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Embank- 
ments.    By  John  R.  Hudson,  C.E.     John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York,  1884, 
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They  furnish  a  very  ready  method  of  computiag  volumes  wheii 
this  system  is  used. 

322.  Comparison  of  Methods  by  Diagonals  and  by 
Warped  Surfaces. — Although  the  surveyor  has  a  choice  of 
two  sets  of  diagonals  when  this  method  is  used,  the  real  surface 
would  usually  correspond  much  nearer  the  mean  of  the  two  pairs 
of  plane  surfaces  than  to  either  one  of  them.  That  is.  the 
natural  surface  is  curved  and  not  angular,  and  therefore  it  is 
probable  that  two  warped  surfaces  joining  two  three-level  sec- 
tions would  generally  fit  the  ground  better  than  four  planes, 
notwithstanding  the  choice  that  is  allowed  in  the  fitting  of  the 
planes.  More  especially  must  this  be  granted  when  the  truth 
of  the  following  proposition  is  established. 

Proposition  :  The  volume  included  between  two  three-Uvel 
sections  havitig  tltetr  corresponding  surface  lines  joined  by 
warped  surfaces,  is  exactly  a  mean  between  the  two  volumes 
formed  between  the  same  end  sections  by  the  two  sets  of  planes  re- 
sulting  from  the  two  sets  of  diagonals  whiek  may  be  drawn. 

If  the  two  sets  of  diagonals  be  drawn  on  each  side  the 
centre  line  and  a  crosi-section  be  taken  parallel  to  the  end 
areas,  the  traces  of  the  four  surface  planes  on  each  side  the 
centre  line  on  the  cutting  plane  will  form  a  parallelogram. 
the  diagonal  of  which  is  the  trace  of  the  warped  surface  on 
this  cutting  plane.  Since  this  cutting  plane  is  any  plane  par- 
allel to  the  end  areas,  and  since  the  warped  surface  line  bisects 
the  figure  formed  by  the  two  sets  of  planes  formed  by  the 
diagonals,  it  follows  that  the  warped  surface  bisects  the  volume 
fonned  by  the  two  sets  of  planes.  The  proposition  will  there- 
fore be  established  If  it  be  shown  that  the  trace  of  the  warped 
corfacc  is  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  formed  by  the 
traces  of  the  four  planes  formed  by  the  two  sets  of  diagonals. 
Fig.  MS  shows  an  extreme  case  where  the  centre  height  is 
higher  than  the  side  height  at  one  end  and  lower  at  the  other. 
Only  the  left  half  of  the  prismoid  is  shown  iA..tlut  %ure.    Xhc 
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cutting  plane  cuts  the  centre  and  side  lines  and  the  two  diago- 
nals in  €fgh  on  the  plane,  and  in  e'f'g'h!  on  the  vertical 
projection.  For  the  diagonal  c^d^  the  surface  lines  cut  out  are 
e'f  dsid  f^h\  For  the  diagonal  ^X  they  are /^^  and  ^ 'A'. 
For  the  warped  surface  the  line  cut  out  is  e^k'y  this  being  an 


«i»<?i) 


Fig.  lis. 


element  of  that  surface.     It  remains  to  show  that  e'f'h'g'  is  a 
parallelogram. 

Since  the  cutting  plane  is  parallel  to  the  end  planes  all  the 
lines  cut  are  divided  proportionally.  That  is,  if  the  cutting 
plane  is  one  n^^  of  /  from  r„  then  it  cuts  off  one  «***  of  all  the 
lines  cut,  measured  from  that  end  plane.  But  if  the  lines 
are  divided  proportionally,  the  projections  of  those  lines  are 
divided  proportionally,  and  hence  the  points  e'^f,  k\g'  divide 
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the  sides  of  the  quadrilateral  d^',c,',c,',d,'  proportionally.  But 
it  is  a  proposition  in  geometry  that  if  the  four  sides  of  a  quad- 
rilateral, or  two  opposite  sides  and  the  diagonals,  be  divided 
proportionally  and  the  corresponding  points  of  subdivisioa 
joined,  the  resulting  figure  is  a  parallelogram.  Thercforecy'A 
g'  is  a  parallelogram,  and  //('  is  one  of  its  diagonals  and  hence 
bisects  it.  Whence  the  surface  generated  by  this  line  moving 
along  c,c,  and  d,d,  parallel  to  the  end  areas  bisects  the  volume 
formed  by  the  four  planes  resulting  from  the  use  of  both  di- 
agonals on  one  side  the  centre  line.  Q.  E.  D. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  warped  surface  would 
usually  fit  the  ground  better  than  either  of  the  sets  of  planes 
formed  by  the  diagonals.  Furthermore,  the  errors  caused  by 
the  use  of  the  warped  surface  (Table  XI.)  ;ire  compensating 
errors,  thus  preventing  any  marked  accumulation  of  errors  in 
a  series  of  prismoids.*  There  are  extreme  cases,  however, 
such  as  that  given  in  the  example,  Fig.  1 14,  which  are  best 
computed  by  the  method  by  diagonals. 

323.  Preliminary  Estimate  from  the  Profile. — If  the 
cross-sections  be  assumed  level  transversely  then  for  given 
width  of  bed  and  side  slopes,  a  table  of  end  areas  may  be  pre- 
pared in  terms  of  the  centre  heights.     From  such  a  table  the 


*  Ttw  iwo  melhods  here 
aeconey.  Tbe  method  by 
to  tM  the  mean  of  ibe  end  a 
icacept  Kben  a  Rttutt  ce 
width,  which  icJdoDl  occur 
fynmiili  iuMilvfJiH  ikt  /!• 
even  In  l«v«!  Mctions,  an 
U  1M  tbe  basis  of  mosi  o(  ih 
Sialei  it  is  Iripiliird  tiy  s) 
neihod  on  p.  434  ihc  voh 
prismoidal  formula  it  '\>,  III 
MIy  loot  cu.  rardi.  Tbi* 
■how  (be  adaptaliun  of  the 


diicusted  are  (h«  only  ones  ihai  have  any  claims  to 
"  mean  end  areas."  wherein  ihe  volume  is  assumtil 
cas  inioifae  lenglh,  always  gi*e«lou  Kreat  a  voliune 
irc  hEighi  it  found  in  conn«cliati  nilh  a  [e»  loul 
),  Ihe  excess  being  «iir  Aalf  ■>/  Ihi  ivlttmr  af  Ikt 
triilaiy  fnrmi  ef  Ikt  friimfid.  This  is  a  large  error 
very  much  greater  on  doping  ground,  and  yrl 
Ubtet  useil  in  ccmiiuiing  carihwork.  and  in  some 
tute.  Thus  in  the  examp'e  compiilcd  by  Heoclc's 
nc  by  mean  end  areas  is  iiqj  cu.  yards;  by  the 
I  cu.  yatils,  while  Uy  Ihe  melllod  by  diagonal  i(  waa 
«)■»  an  eXireme  taw,  huwev^r.-and  »U  Mkcwd  b) 
mcihod  by  diagonal*  tO  nieh  *  fMlfc-^ 
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end  areas  may  be  rapidly  taken  out  and  plotted  as  ordinates 
from  the  grade  line.  The  ends  of  these  ordinates  may  then 
be  joined  by  a  free-hand  curve,  and  the  area  of  this  curve 
found  by  the  planimeter.  The  ordinates  may  be  plotted  to 
such  a  scale  that  each  unit  of  the  area,  as  one  square  inch, 
shall  represent  a  convenient  number  of  cubic  yards,  as  looo. 
The  record  of  the  planimeter  then  in  square  inches  and  thou- 
sandths gives  at  once  the  cubic  yards  on  the  entire  length  of 
line  worked  over  by  simply  omitting  the  decimal  point.  Evi- 
dently the  scale  to  which  the  ordinates  are  to  be  drawn  to  give 
such  a  result  is  not  only  a  function  of  the  width  of  bed  and 
side  slopes,  but  also  of  the  longitudinal  scale  to  which  the  pro- 
file line  is  plotted.     The  area  of  a  level  section  is 

A=wc-\-rc^^ (l) 

where  w,  r,  and  r  are  the  width  of  base,  centre  height,  and 
slope-ratio  respectively. 

Now  if  A  =  the  horizontal  scale  of  the  profile,  that  is  the 
number  of  feet  to  the  inch,  and  if  one  square  inch  of  area  is  to 
represent  looo  cu.  yards,  the  length  of  the  ordinate  must  be 

hA  Aiwc  +  rc") 

■^        1000  X  27  27,000  ^  ^ 

If  values  be  given  to  A,  w,  and  r,  which  are  constants  for 
any  given  case,  then  the  value  of  y  becomes  a  function  of  c 
only,  and  a  table  can  be  easily  prepared  for  the  case  in  hand. 
Since  j  is  a  function  of  the  second  power  of  c,  the  second  dif- 
ference will  be  a  constant,  and  the  table  can  be  prepared  by 
means  of  first  and  second  differences.  Thus  if  c  takes  a  small 
increment,  as  i  foot,  then  the  first  difference  is 
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But  this  first  difference  is  also  a  function  of  c,  and  henc<^  when 
f  takes  an  increment  this  first  difference  changes  by  an  amount 
equal  to 


A'>  = 


27000 


(4) 


which  is  constant.  An  initial  first  difference  being  given  for  a 
certain  value  of  c,  a  column  of  first  differences  can  be  obtained 
by  simply  adding  the  •^"y  continuously  to  the  preceding  sum. 
With  this  column  of  first  differences  the  corresponding  column 
of  values  of  y  may  be  found  by  adding  the  first  differences  con- 
tinuously to  the  initial  value  oiy  for  that  column.* 

TABULAR  VALUES  OF/IN  EQUATION  (3)  FOR  a-^ao.  »■=  il.  AND 
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The  preceding  table  was  constructed  in  this  manner,  for 
%v  =  20  feet,  r  =  li ;  and  h  =  400  feet  to  the  inch. 

324.  Borrow-pits  are  excavations  from  which  earth  has 
been  "  borrowed  "  to  make  an  embankment.  It  is  generally 
preferable  t6  measure  the  earth  in  cut  rather  than  in  fill,  hence 
when  the  earth  is  taken  from  borrow-pits  and  its  volume  is  to 
be  computed  in  cut,  the  pits  must  be  carefully  staked  out  and 
elevations  taken  both  before  and  after  excavating.  The  meth- 
ods given  in  art.  311  are  well  suited  to  this  purpose,  or  they 
may  be  computed  as  prismoids  by  the  aid  of  Table  XL,  if  pre- 
ferred. To  use  the  table  it  is  only  necessary  to  enter  it  with 
such  heights  and  widths  as  give  twice  the  elementary  areas 
(triangles  or  quadrilaterals)  into  which  the  end  sections  are 
divided,  and  then  multiply  the  final  result  by  the  length  and 
divide  by  100.  The  table  is  entered  for  both  end-area  dimen- 
sions and  also  the  mid-area  dimensions,  four  times  this  latter 
result  being  taken  the  same  as  before; 

325.  Shrinkage  of  Earthwork. — Excavated  earth  first 
increases  in  volume,  when  removed  from  a  cut  and  dumped  on 
a  fill,  but  it  gradually  settles,  or  shrinks,  until  it  finally  comes 
to  occupy  a  less  volume  than  it  formerly  did  in  the  cut.  Both 
the  amounts,  initial  increase,  and  final  shrinkage  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  its  condition  when  removed,  and  the  man- 
ner of  depositing  it  in  place.  There  can  therefore  be  no  gen- 
eral rules  given  which  will  always  apply.  For  ordinary  clay 
and  sandy  loam^  dumped  loosely ^  tlu  first  increase  is  about  one 
twelfth^  and  then  the  settlement  about  one  sixth  of  this  increased 
volume y  leaving  a  final  volume  of  about  nine  tent/ts  of  the  original 
volume  in  cut* 

Thus  for  100  cubic  yards  of  settled  embankment  in  cubic 
yards  in  cut  would  be  required.     But  a  contractor  should  have 


*  See  paper  oy  P.  J.  Flynn  in  Trans.  Tech.  Soc.  of  ihc  Pacific  Coast,  vol 
ii.  p-  1 7(;.  where  all  the  available  experimental  data  are  given. 
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his  stakes  or  poles  set  one  fifth  higher  than  the  correEpondinj 
fill,  so  that  when  filled  to  the  tops  of  these,  a  settlement  * 
one  sixth  will  bring  the  surface  to  the  required  grade. 

These  changes  of  volume  are  less  for  sand  and  more  fo| 
stiff,  wet  clay. 

For  rock  the  permanent  increase  in  volume  is  from  60  to 
80  per  cent,  the  greater  increase  correspondmg  to  a  smaller 
average  size  of  fragment, 

326.  Excavations  under  Water. — It  is  often  necessary  to 
determine  the  volume  of  earth,  sand,  mud,  or  rock  removed 
from  the  beds  of  rivers,  harbors,  canals,  etc.  If  this  be  done 
by  soundings  alone,  it  is  likely  to  work  injustice  to  the  con- 
tractor, as  he  would  receive  no  pay  for  depths  excavated  below 
the  required  limit ;  and  besides,  foreign  material  is  apt  to  flow 
in  and  partially  replace  what  is  removed,  so  that  the  material 
actually  excavated  is  not  adequately  shown  by  soundings 
within  the  required  limits.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  pay 
for  the  material  actually  removed,  an  inspector  being  usually 
furnished  by  the  employer  to  see  that  no  useless  work  is  done 
beyond  the  proper  bounds.  The  material  is  then  measured  in 
the  dumping  scows  or  barges.  The  unit  of  measure  is  the 
cubic  yard,  the  same  as  in  earthwork.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  gauging  scows,  or  boats.  One  is  to  actually  meas- 
ure the  inside  dimensions  of  each  load,  which  is  often  done  in 
the  case  of  rock,  and  the  other  is  to  measure  the  displacement 
of  the  boat,  which  is  the  more  common  method  with  dredged 
material.  When  the.  barge  is  gauged  by  measuring  its  dis- 
placement, the  water  in  the  hold  must  always  be  pumped  down 
to  a  given  level,  or  else  It  must  be  gauged  both  before  and  after 
loading  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  hold  observed  at  each 
gauging.  A  displacement  diagram  (or  table)  is  prepared  for 
ench  barge,  from  its  actual  external  dimensions,  in  terms  of  its 
mean  draught.  There  should  always  be  four  gaugings  taken 
to  determine  the  draught,  at  four  symmetrically  located  poults 
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on  the  sides,  these  being  one  fourth  the  length  of  the  barge 
from  the  ends.  Fixed  gauge-scales,  reading  to  feet  and  tenths 
may  be  painted  on  the  side  of  the  barge,  or  if  it  is  flat-bot- 
tomed, a  gauging-rod,  with  a  hook  on  its  lower  end  at  the  zero 
of  the  scale,  may  be  used  and  readings  taken  at  these  four 
points.  Any  distortion  of  the  barge  under  its  load,  or  any 
unsymmctrical  loading,  will  then  be  allowed  for,  the  mean  of 
the  four  gauge-readings  being  the  true  mean  draught  of  the 
boat. 

To  prepare  a  displacement  diagram,  the  areas  of  the  sur- 
faces of  displacement  must  be  found  for  a  series  of  depths  uni- 
iormly  spaced.  This  series  may  begin  with  the  depth  for  no 
load,  the  hold  being  dry.  They  should  then  be  found  for  each 
five  tenths  of  a  foot  up  to  the  maximum  draught.  If  the  boat 
has  plane  vertical  sides  and  sloped  ends  these  areas  are  rec- 
tangles, and  are  readily  computed.  If  the  boat  is  modelled  to 
curved  lines,  the  water-lines  can  be  obtained  from  the  original 
drawings  of  the  boat,  or  else  they  must  be  obtained  by  actual 
measurement.  In  either  case  they  can  be  plotted  on  paper, 
and  their  areas  determined  by  a  planimeter.  These  areas  are 
analogous  to  the  cross-sections  in  the  case  of  railroad  earth- 
work, and  the  prismoidal  formula  may  be  applied  for  comput- 
ing the  displacement.     Thus, 

Let  A^^  A^y  A^^  ^„  etc.,  be  the  areas  of  the  displaced  water 
surfaces,  taken  at  uniform  vertical  distances  h  apart.  Then 
for  an  even  number  of  intervals  we  have  in  cubic  yards 
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If  the  total  range  in  draught  be  di\nded  into  six  equal  por- 
tions,  each  equal  to  A,  then  Weddel's  Rule  *  would  give  a 


*  For  tb«  derirmtioQ  of  Uiis  mle  see  Appendix  C 
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nearer  approximation.     With  the  same  notation  as  the  above 
we  would  then  have,  in  cubic  yards. 

These  rules  are  also  applicable  to  the  gauging  of  reservoirs, 
mill-ponds,  or  of  any  irregular  volume  or  cavity. 

After  tile  displaced  volume  of  water  Is  found,  the  corre- 
sponding volume  of  earth  or  rock  is  found  by  applying  a  proper 
constant  coefficient.  This  coefficient  is  always  less  than  unity, 
and  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material. 
This  must  be  found  by  experiment.  In  the  case  of  soft  mud 
it  is  nearly  unity,  while  with  sand  and  rock  it  is  iquch  more. 
When  rock  is  purchased  by  the  cubic  yard,  solid  rock  is  not 
implied,  but  the  given  quality  of  cut  or  rough ly-quarried  rock, 
piled  as  closely  as  possible.  When  rock  is  excavated,  solid 
rock  is  meant.  A  tneasured  volume  of  any  material  put  into  a 
gauged  scow  wiW  give  the  proper  coefficient  for  that  material. 
Thus  if  the  measured  volume   V  give-  a  displacement  of   K, 

V" 
then  -t;-  =  C  is  the  coefficient  to  apply  to  the  displacement  to 

give  the  volume  of  that  material. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

GEODETIC  SURVEYING* 

327.  The  Objects  of  a  Geodetic  Survey  are  to  accurately 
determine  the  relative  positions  of  widely  separated  points  on 
the  earth's  surface  and  the  directions  and  lengths  of  the  lines 
joining  them  ;  or  to  accurately  determine  the  ^2^W«/^  positions 
(in  latitude,  in  longitude  from  a  fixed  meridian,  and  in  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea-level)  of  widely  separated  points  on  the 
earth's  surface  and  the  directions  and  lengths  of  the  lines  join- 
ing them. 

In  the  first  case  the  work  serves  simply  to  supply  a  skeleton 
of  exact  distances  and  directions  on  which  to  base  a  more  de- 
tailed survey  of  the  intervening  courttry  ;  in  the  second,  the  re- 
sults furnish  the  data  for  computing  the  shape  and  size  of  the 
e;afth,  in  addition  to  their  use  in  more  detailed  surveys. 

It  is  usually  desirable  also  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  points  determined  in  the  first 
case,  but  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  these  would  not  be  es- 
sential to  the  immediate  objects  of  the  work. 

In  both  cases  the  points  determined  form  the  vertices  of  a 
series  of  triangles  joining  all  the  points  in  the  system.  One  or 
more  lines  in  this  system  of  triangles  and  all  of  the  angles  are 
very  carefully  measured,  and  the  lengths  of  all  other  lines  in 
the  system  computed.  The  azimuths  of  certain  lines  are  also 
determined,  and,  if  desired,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  some 
of  the  points.  From  this  data  it  is  then  possible  to  compute 
the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  all  the  points  in  the  system  and 

*  Sec  Appendix  F  for  a  discussion  of  many  subjects  considered  in  this  chapter. 
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the  lengths  and  azimuths  of  all  the  connecting  lines.  The 
work  as  a  whole  is  denominated  triangidation. 

The  measured  lines  are  called  base-Hnes,  the  points  deter- 
mined are  iriangulation-stations,  and  those  points  (usually  tri- 
angulation-slations)  at  which  latitude,  longitude,  or  azimuth 
is  directly  determined  are  called  respectively  latitude,  longi- 
tude, or  azimuth  stations.  The  latitude  of  a  station  and  the 
azimuth  of  a  line  are  determined  at  once  by  stellar  observations 
at  the  point.  The  longitude  is  found  by  observing  the  differ- 
ence of  time  elapsing  between  the  transit  of  a  star  across  the 
meridian  of  the  longitude-station  and  the  meridian  of  some 
fixed  observatory  whose  longitude  is  well  determined.  An  ob- 
server at  each  station  notes  the  time  of  transit  across  his  merid- 
ian,  and  each  transit  is  recorded  upon  a  chronograph-sheet  at 
each  station.  This  requires  a  continuous  electrical  connection 
between  the  two  stations.  This  difference  of  time,  changed 
into  longitude,  gives  the  longitude  of  the  field-station  with  ref- 
erence to  the  observatory. 

328.  Triangulation  Systems  are  of  all  degrees  of  magnu 
tude  and  accuracy,  from  the  single  triangle  introduced  into  a 
course  to  pass  an  obstruction,  up  to  the  large  primary  systems 
covering  entire  continents;,  the  single  lines  in  which  arc  some- 
times over  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 

The  methods  herein  described  will  apply  especially  to  what 
might  be  called  secondary  and  tertiary  systems,  the  lines  of 
which  are  from  one  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work  anywhere  from  1  in  5000  to  i  in  50,000.  Al- 
though the  methods  used  are  more  or  less  common  to  all  sys- 
tems, yet  for  the  primary  systems,  where  great  areas  arc  to  be 
covered  and  the  highest  attainable  accuracy  secured,  many 
refinements,  both  in  field  methods  and  in  the  reductions,  arc 
introduced  which  wou!d  be  found  useless  or  needlessly  expen- 
^ve  in  smaller  system<!. 

If  it  is  desired  to  connect  two  distant   points  by  a  system 
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of  triangulation  at  the  least  expense,  then  use  system  I.,  shown 
in  Fig.  1 1 6.  This  system  is  also  adapted  to  the  fixing  of  a 
double  row  of  stations  with  the  least  labor. 

If  such  distant  points  are  to  be  joined,  or  such  double  system 
of  stations  established,  with  the  greatest  attainable  accuracy, 
then  system  III.  should  be  used.  This  system  is  also  best 
adapted  to  secondary  work,  where  it  is  desired  to  simplify  the 
work  of  reduction.  Each  quadrilateral  is  independently  re- 
duced. 

If  the  greatest  area  is  to  be  covered  for  a  given  degree  of 
accuracy  or  cost,  then  system  II.  is  the  one  to  use. 

System  I.  consists  of  a  single  row  of  simple  triangles,  sys- 


I. 


n. 


m. 


Fig.  ii6. 


tern  II.  of  a  double  row  of  simple  triangles  or  of  simple  tri- 
angles arranged  as  hexagons,  and  system  III.  of  a  single  row 
of  quadrilaterals.  A  quadrilateral  in  triangulation  is  an  arrange- 
ment of  four  stations  with  all  the  connecting  lines  observed. 
This  gives  six  lines  connecting  as  many  pairs  of  stations,  over 
which  pointings  have  been  taken  from  both  ends  of  the  line. 
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For  the  same  maximum  length  of  lines  we  have  the  follow- 
ng  comparison  of  the  three  systems:  * 

Sjuem. 

Covered. 

tioni. 

Toul 

LuEili 

Sid«. 

Covered. 

1, 
II. 
III. 

Equilateral  triangles. 
Hexagons. 

5 

S-I 
4.95 

17 
16 

34 
29 

4-5 

9 

3-5 

(.-1=9 
7" -'4       jj 
5 

W-    4  =  7B 

Thus,  for  the  same  distance  covered,  the  number  of  sta- 
tions  to  be  occupied  and  the  total  length  of  lines  to  be  cleared 
out  are  about  one  half  more  for  systems  II.  and  III.  than  for 
system  I.  The  area  covered  by  system  II.  is  twice  that  by 
system  I.,  but  the  number  of  conditions  is  much  greater  in 
system  III.  than  in  either  of  the  others.  Since  almost  all  the 
error  in  trlanguiation  comes  from  erroneous  angle-measure- 
ments, the  results  will  be  more  accurate  according  to  our 
ability  to  reduce  the  observed  values  of  the  angles  to  their 
tfue  values.  The  "  conditions"  mentioned  in  the  above  table 
are  rigid  geometrical  conditions,  which  must  be  fulfilled  (as 
that  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle  shall  equal  180°),  and 
the  more  of  these  geometrical  conditions  we  have,  the  more 
neatly  arc  wc  able  to  determine  what  the  true  values  of  the 
angles  are.  The  work  will  increase  in  accuracy,  therefore,  as 
the  number  of  these  conditions  increases,  and  this  is  why  sys- 
tem III.  gives  more  accurate  results  than  systems  Land  II. 
This  will  be  made  clear  when  the  subject  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  observations  is  considered. 

329.  The    Base-line    and    its   Connections.— The    line 
bose  length  is  actually  measured  is  called  the  base-line.     The 

'taken  li«n  Uw  V.  S.  C  Mid  G.  Sumj  Report  tor  1876. 
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lengths  and  distance  apart  of  such  lines  depend  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  work  and  the  nature  of  the  ground.  Primary  base- 
lines are  from  three  to  ten  miles  in  length,  and  from  zoo  to 


600  miles  apart.  In  general,  in  primary  work,  the  distance 
apart  has  been  about  one  hundred  times  the  length  of  the 
base.     Secondary  bases  are  from  two  to  three  miles  in  length. 


and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart,  the  dis- 
tance apart  being  about  fifty  times  the  length  of  base.  Ter- 
tiary bases  are  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half  miles  in  length 

•Taken  from  professional  papers,  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  Army,  No.  34, 
being  ttw  final  report  on  the  Trlangulalion  of  the  United  Stales  Lake  Survey. 
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.■and  from  twenty-five  to  forty  miles  apart,  the  distance  apart 
being  about  twenty-five  times  the  length  of  base." 

The  location  of  the  base  should  be  such  as  to  enable  one 
side  of  the  main  system  to  be  computed  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  and  with  the  least  number  of  auxiliary  stations  for  a 
given  length  of  base.  In  flat  open  country  the  base  may  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  location  of  the  triangulation-stations  in  the 
main  system  ;  but  in  rough  country  some  of  the  main  stations 
must  often  be  chosen  to  suit  the  location  of  the  base-line.  In 
Fig.  1 17  the  location  of  the  base-line  is  almost  an  ideal  one, 
being  taken  directly  across  one  of  the  main  lines  of  the  sys. 
tem.  By  referring  to  Fig.  118  it  will  be  seen  that  the  line 
Willow  Springs — Shot  Tower  is  one  of  the  fundamental  lines 
of  the  main  system,  and  the  base  is  located  directly  across  it. 
Here  the  ground  is  a  flat  prairie,  and  the  base  was  chosen  to 
suit  the  stations  of  the  main  system. 

The  station  at  the  middle  of  the  base  is  inserted  in  order 
to  furnish  a  check  on  the  measurements  of  the  two  portions 
as  well  as  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  system  by  increasing 
the  number  of  equations  of  conditions.  Sometimes  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  one  or  more  auxiliary  stations  outside  the  base 
before  the  requisite  expansion  is  obtained.  Thus  suppose  the 
stations  Morgan  Park  and  Lombard  were  the  extremities  of 
the  line  of  the  main  system  whose  length  was  to  be  computed 
from  this  base,  then  the  stations  Willow  Springs  and  Shot 
Tower  might  have  been  occupied  as  auxiliary  stations  from 
which  the  line  Morgan  Park — Lombard  could  be  computed. 

330.  The  Reconnaissance. — A  system  of  triangulation 
having  been  fixed  upon,  of  a  given  grade  and  for  a  given  pur- 

"Tbete  InlcrvaU  between  tuucs  bfc  In  accoriiancc  wiih  ihe  practice  that 
VM  bitheno  been  followed.  The  new  method  oF  measuring  base-lines  *iih  * 
il«el  (ipe.  descnbcd  In  Art.  330.  "ill  probably  change  this  practice  bjr  ctusing 
■me  bates  lo  be  nieamrad,  tearing  much  diorler  intervals  lo  be  ravctcd   by    J 
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pose,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  select  the  locatkm  of  tlie 
base-line  and  the  position  of  the  base- stations.  The  base  shonld 
be  located  on  neariy  level  ground,  and  should  be  favotably  sit- 
uated with  reference  to  the  best  location  of  the  triangulation- 
stationsw  These  stations  are  then  located,  first  for  expanding 
from  the  base  to  the  main  system,  and  then  with  r^ard  to  the 
general  direction  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried,  and  to  the 
form  of  the  triangles  themselves. 

No  triangle  of  the  main  system  should  have  any  angle  less 
than  30'  nor  more  than  I20~.  Although  small  an^es  can  be 
measured  just  as  accurately  as  large  ones,  a  given  cnxMr  in  a 
small  angle,  as  of  one  second*  has  a  much  greater  cfiFcct  on  the 
resulting  distan':es  than  the  same  error  in  an  angle  ncargo^ 
In  fact,  the  error?  in  distance  are  as  the  tabular  differences  in  a 
table  of  natural  sines,  for  given  errors  in  the  angles.  These 
tabular  dirTerences  are  verj- large  for  angles  near  O'  or  i8o\  but 
reduce  to  zero  tor  angles  at  90".  The  best-proportioned  tri- 
angle is  evidently  the  equilateral  triangle,  and  the  best-propor- 
tioned quadrilateral  is  the  square.  In  making  the  reconnais- 
sance the  object  should  be  to  fulfil  these  conditions  as  neariy 
as  possible. 

The  most  favorable  ground  for  a  line  of  triangles  is  a  valley 
of  proper  width,  with  bald  knobs  or  peaks  on  either  side  Sta- 
tions can  then  be  selected  giving  well-conditioned  triangles, 
with  little  or  no  clearing  out  of  lines,  and  with  low  stations. 
In  a  wooded  countr\-  the  lines  must  be  cleared  out  or  else  vcrv 
tall  stations  must  be  used.  In  general,  both  expedients  aic  re- 
sorted to.  Stations  are  buil:  5*^  as  to  avoid  the  greater  portion 
of  the  obstructions,  and  then  the  balance  is  cleared  out. 

So  much  depends  on  the  proper  selection  of  the  stations  in 
a  system  or  trianguiation.  as  to  time.  cost,  and  firal  accurac>\ 
that  the  Iar;:j-t  experience  and  the  mat u rest  judgment  should 
be  made  a.ailab'.e  lor  this  p^n  of  the  work.  The  form  of  the 
triangles :  the  amount  *_•:  cutting  necessar\-  to  clear  ovt  tht 
lines  and  the  probable  resulting  damage  to  pri\*ate  interests: 
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the  height  and  cost  of  stations,  and  tlte  accessibility  of  the 
same;  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  atmospheric  disturbance 
on  the  connecting  lines,  as  of  factories,  lime-  or  brick-kilns,  and 
the  like,  which  might  either  obstruct  the  line  by  smoke  or  in- 
troduce unusual  refraction  from  heat  :  the  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance of  the  stations  themselves  during  the  progress  of  the 
work,  and  the  subsequent  preservation  of  the  marking-stones — 
these  are  some  of  the  many  subjects  to  be  considered  la  de- 
termining the  location  of  stations. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  reconnaissance  party  not  only  to 
locate  the  stations,  but  to  determine  the  heights  of  the  same. 
A  station  that  has  been  located  is  temporarily  marked  by  a 
Bag  fastened  upon  a  pole,  and  this  made  to  project  from  the 
top  of  a  tall  tree  in  the  neighborhood.  In  selecting  a  new- 
station  it  is  customary  to  first  select  from  the  map  the  general 
locality  where  a  station  is  needed,  and  then  examine  the  region 
(or  the  highest  ground  available.  When  this  is  found,  the 
tallest  trees  are  climbed  and  the  horizon  scanned  by  the  aid  of 
a  pair  of  field-glasses  to  see  if  the  other  stations  are  visible.  If 
no  tree  or  building  is  available  for  this  purpose  ladders  may 
be  spliced  together  and  raised  by  ropes  until  the  desired  height 
is  obtained. 

331.  Instrumental  Outfit. — The  reconnaissance  party  re- 
quu'es  a  convenient  means  of  measuring  angles  and  of  determ- 
ining directions  and  elevations.  For  measuring  angles  a  pocket 
sextant  would  serve  very  well,  provided  the  stations  are  distinct 
OT  provided  distinct  range-points  in  line  with  the  stations  may 
be  selected  by  the  aid  of  field-glasses.  A  prismatic  pocket- 
compass  will  often  be  found  very  convenient  in  finding  back 
stations  which  have  been  located  and  whose  bearings  are  known. 
Ab  aneroid  barometer  is  desirable  for  determining  approxi- 
mate relative  elevations.  For  methods  of  using  it  in  such 
work,  sec  Chapter  VI.,  p.  136.  If  to  the  above-named  instru- 
ment»  u  c  add  field-glasses,  and  creepers  for  climbing  trees,  the 
instrumental  outfit  is  fairly  complete. 
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332.  The  Direction  of  Invisible  Stations.~It  often  hap- 
pens that  one  station  cannot  be  seen  from  another  on  account 
of  forest  growth,  which  may  be  cleared  out.  In  such  a  case  the 
station  may  be  located  and  the  line  cleared  from  one  station  or 
from  both,  the  direction  of  the  line  having  been  determined. 
This  direction  may  always  be  computed  if  two  other  points 
can  be  found  from  each  of  which  both  stations  and  the  other 
auxiliary  point  are  visible.     Thus  in  Fig.  119  let  AB  be  the 

line  to  be  cleared  out,  and  let  C  and  D 
be  two  points  from  which  all  the  stations 
may  be  sighted.  Measure  the  two  angles 
at  each  station  and  call  the  distance  CD 
unity.  Solve  the  triangle  BCD  for  the 
side  BCy  and  the  triangle  ADC  for  the 
side  AC  We  now  have  in  the  triangle 
ABC  two  sides  and  the  included  angle  to 
Fig.  119.  Uj^j  ^j^^  other  angles.     When  these  are 

found  the  course  may  be  aligned  from  either  A  or  B.  It  will 
often  happen  that  either  C  ox  D  ox  both  can  be  taken  at  regu- 
lar stations.  Of  course  a  target  must  be  left  at  either  C  ox  D 
to  be  used  in  laying  out  the  line  from  A  or  Z?.  The  above  is  a 
modification  of  the  problem  given  in  art.  1 10,  p.  107.  A  use  of 
this  expedient  will  often  greatly  facilitate  the  work. 

333.  The  Heights  of  Stations  depend  on  the  relative 
heights  of  the  ground  at  the  stations  and  of  the  intervening 
region.  If  the  surface  is  level,  then  the  heights  of  stations 
depend  only  on  their  distance  apart.  In  any  case  the  dis- 
tance apart  is  so  important  a  function  of  the  necessary  height 
that  it  is  well  to  know  what  the  heights  would  have  to  be  for 
level,  open  country. 

The  following  table*  gives  the  heiglit  of  one  station  when 
the  other  is  at  the  ground  level,  for  open,  level  country: 


*  Taken  from  Report  of  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  1882. 
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^  square  of  distance 

Curvature  = 


mean  diameter  of  earth  ' 


Log  curvature  =  log  square  of  distance  in  feet  —  7.6209807 ; 

Refraction  =z—mj  where  K  represents  the  distance  in  feet, 

R  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth  (log  R  =  7.3199507),  and  m  the 
coefficient  of  refraction,*  assumed  at  .070,  its  mean  value,  sea- 
coast  and  interior. 

Curvature  and  refraction  =  (i  —  2m)  —p. 

Or,  calling  A  the  height  in  feet,  and  K  the  distance  in  statute 
miles,  at  which  a  line  from  the  height  A  touches  the  horizon, 
taking  into  account  terrestrial  refraction,  assumed  to  \>e  of  the 
same  value  as  in  the  above  table  (.070),  we  have 


•7575'  I7426- 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  preceding  table : 

I.  Elevation  of  Iftstrument  required  to  overcome  Curvature 
and  Refraction. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  line,  A  to  B,  was  18 
miles  in  length  over  a  plain,  and  that  the  instrument  could  be 
elevated  at  either  station,  by  means  of  a  portable  tripod,  to  a 
height  of  20  or  30  or  50  feet.  If  we  determine  upon  36.7  (eet 
at  A^  the  tangent  would  strike  the  curve  at  the  distance  rep- 
resented by  that  height  in  the  table,  viz.,  8  miles,  leaving  the 
curvature  (decreased  by  the  ordinary  refraction)  of  10  miles  to 
be  overcome.     Opposite  to  10  miles  we  find  57.4  feet,  and  a 

*  See  discussion  on  refraction,  Arts.  396-8. 
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signal  at  that  height  erected  at  B  would,  under  favorable 
refraction,  be  just  visible  from  the  top  of  the  tripod  at  A,  or 
be  on  the  same  apparent  level.  If  we  now  add  8  feet  to  tripod 
and  8  feet  to  signal-pole,  the  visual  ray  would  certainly  pass  6 
feet  above  the  tangent  point,  and  2o  feet  of  the  pole  would  \m 
visible  from  A. 

II.  ElevalioHs  required  at  given  Distanc€$, — H  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  whether  two  points  in  the  reconnaissance,  e»ti- 
mated  to  be  44  mites  apart,  would  be  visible  one  from  the 
other,  both  elevations  must  be  at  least  278  feet  above  mean 
tide,  or  one  230  feet  and  the  other  331  feet,  etc.  This  sup- 
poses that  the  intervening  country  is  low,  and  that  the  ground 
at  the  tangent  point  is  not  above  the  mean  surface  of  the 
sphere.  If  the  height  of  the  ground  at  this  point  should  be 
200  feet  above  mean  tide,  then  the  natural  elevations  should 
be  478  or  430  and  531  feet,  etc.,  in  height,  and  the  line  is 
barely  possible.  To  insure  success,  the  theodolite  must  be 
elevated  at  both  stations  to  avoid  high  signals. 

Since  the  height  of  station  increases  as  the  square  of  ths 
distance,  it  is  evident  that  the  minimum  aggregate  station 
height  is  obtained  by  making  them  of  equal  height.  Or,  if 
the  natural  ground  is  higher  at  one  station  than  the  otheri 
then  the  higher  station  should  be  put  on  the  lower  ground- 
that  is,  when  the  intervening  country  is  level.  If,  however, 
the  obstruction  is  due  to  an  intervening  elevation,  the  highor 
station  should  be  the  one  nearer  the  obstruction. 

Sometimes  a  very  high  degree  of  refraction  is  utilized  to 
make  a  connection  on  long  lines.  Thus  on  the  priniary  trian- 
gulalion  of  the  Great  Lakes  three  lines  respectively  too,  93, 
and  92  miles  in  length  were  observed  across  Lake  Superior, 
which  could  not  have  been  done  except  that  the  refraction  was 
found  sometimes  to  exceed  twice  its  average  amount.  The  line 
from  station  Vulcan,  on  Keweenaw  Point,  to  station  Tip-Top 
in  Canada,  was  100  miles  in  length.     The  ground  at  station 
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Vulcan  was  726  feet  above  the  lake,  and  the  observing  station 
was  elevated  75  feet  higher,  making  801  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  The  station  at  Tip-Top  was  1523  feet  above  the 
lake,  the  observing  tripod  being  only  3  feet  high.  From  the 
above  table  we  find  that  the  line  of  sight  from  Vulcan  would 
become  tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  lake  at  a  distance  of  37.4 
miles,  and  that  from  Tip-Top  at  a  distance  of  51.5  miles,  thus 
leaving  a  gap  of  about  eleven  miles  between  the  points  of 
tangency,  for  ordinary  values  of  the  refraction.  If  this  inter- 
val were  equally  divided  between  the  two  stations  and  these 
raised  to  the  requisite  height,  we  would  find  from  the  table 
that  Tip-Top  would  have  to  be  elevated  some  340  feet  and 
Vulcan  some  260  feet.  Since  this  was  not  done,  we  must  con- 
clude that  an  occasional  excessive  value  of  the  refraction  was 
sufficient  to  bend  these  rays  of  light  by  about  these  amounts 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curvature  from  this  source.  In 
other  words,  the  actual  refraction  when  one  of  these  stations 
was  visible  from  the  other  must  have  been  more  than  double 
its  mean  amount. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the  heights  of  the  stations 
built  for  the  observation  of  horizontal  angles  in  the  primary 
triangulation  of  the  Great  Lakes : 

Total  number  of  stations  * 243 

Combined  height  of  stations 14,100     feet 

Average  height  of  stations 58       ** 

Average  height  of  stations  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo 81.3    ** 

Number  of  stations  less  than  10  feet  high 2a 

*'  *'  from  10  feet  to  24  feet  in  height 18 

••     25       •;     49    '•       "       50' 

••  ••  "      50        •*      74     *'         " 71 

"      75        "     99     "        '•         47 


<<  <«  t<        tr^,^  *<        T^-kft         *•  <* 


100  **        109         •'  " 18 

•*  *'  **    no       "    119    "        " 15' 

«*  «*  •*     120  **     124     "  *'  3 

*  Only  stations  built  expressly  for  the  work  are  here  include4*     Sometimet 
buildings  or  towers  were  utilized  in  addition  to  these. 
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The  heights  above  given  are  the  heights  at  which  thein-J 
stniment  was  located  above  the  ground.  The  targets  were! 
usually  elevated  from  5  to  jO  (eel  higher. 

The  excessive  heights  of  the  stations  from  Chicago  to  I 
Buffalo  are  due  to  the  country  being  very  heavily  timbered,  ] 
and  the  surface  only  gently  rolling.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  I 
Superior  they  averaged  ouly  about  35  feet  high,  while  from  I 
Buffalo  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Ontario  they  averaged  51  [ 
feet  in  height. 

334.  Construction  of  Stations. — If  it  is  found  necessary! 
to  build  tall  stations,  two  entirely  separate  structures  must  be  4 


,  one  for  carrying  the  instrument  and  one  for  sustain- 
[  ing.tbe  phi.lforiii  on  which  llic  observer  stands.     These  should  j 
f  have, no  rigid  cormcction  with  each  other.     These  structures  are 
)  ^own  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Figs,  izoand  I3i.     The  innef  J 
I  station  is  a  tripod  on  which  the  instrumont  rests;  this  is  suril 
lunded  by  a  quadrangular  structure,  shown  separately  in  cle-,  I 
vatioil,  to  prevent  confusion.     Both  structures  are  built  entirely  J 
of  wood)  the  outer  one  being  usually  carried  up  higher  that^ 
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the  tripod  (not  shown  in  the  drawing),  and  the  target  fixed  to 
its  apex.  This  upper  framework  serves  also  to  support  an 
awning  to  shade  the  instrument  from  the  sun.  For  lower  sta- 
tions  a  simpler  construction  will  serve,  but  the  observer's  plat- 
form must  in  all  cases  be  separate  from  the  instrument  tripod. 
The  wire  guys  and  wooden  braces  shown  in  Fig.  120  were  not 
used  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  stations. 

For  stations  less  than  about  15  feet  in  height  the  design 
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shown  in  Figs.  122  and  123  may  be  used.  Here  the  outer 
platform  on  which  the  observer  stands  is  entirely  separate  from 
the  t  rii>od  which  supports  the  instrument.  For  ground  stations 
a  post  firmly  planted  ser\*es  ver>»  well,  or  a  tree  cut  off  to  the 
pro|>er  height.  The  common  instrument  tripod  will  seldom  be 
found  satisfactory*  for  good  work.  Sometimes  extra  heavy  and 
stable  tripods  of  the  ordinary*  pattern  have  given  excellent  re- 
sults. 

335*  TariT^ts. — The  requisites  of  a  good  target  are  that  it 
ahdU  be  clearly  visible  against  all  backgrounds,  readily  bisededt 
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'  rigid,  capable  of  being  accurately  centred  over  the  station,  and  ' 
so  constructed  tliat  the  centre  of  the  visible  portion,  whether  J 
in  sun  or  in  shade,  shall  coincide  with  its  vertical  axis. 


It  is  not  easy  always  to  fulfil  these  conditions  satisfactorily. 
To  make  it  visible  against  light  or  dark  backgrounds,  it  is  well  I 


VXo  paint  it  in  alternating  black  and  white  belts.     For  ready  bi- 
I  aection  it  should  be  as  narrow  as  possible  (or  distinctness,  Thb  j 
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is  accomplished  by  making  the  width  subtendan.angle-of  f^qn 
two  to  (our  seconds  of  arc.  Since  the  arc  of  one  second  is 
three  tenths  of  an  inch  for  one-mile  radius,  an  angle  pf  fput 
seconds  would  give  a  targ_et  one  tenth  of  a  foot  in  diameter  for 
one-mile  distances,  or  one  foot  in  diameter  for  ten-mile  dis- 
tances. Something  depends  on  the  magnifying  power  of 
the  telescope  used.     The  design  shown  in  Fig.  124  will  satis- 


factorily satisfy  the  conditions  as  to  rigidity  and  convenience 
of  centering.  Of  course  it  should  stand  vertically  over  the 
station  so  that  a  reading  could  be  taken  on  any  part  of  its 
heitjht.  The  last  condition  is  not  so  easily  satisfied.  If  a 
cylinder  or  cone  be  used  the  illuminated  portion  only  will 
appear  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  a  bisection  on  this  portion 
.may  be  several  inches  to  one  side  of  the  true  axis.  ,     --^ 
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The  target  is  then  said  to  present  a  phase,  and  correctiona 
lor  this  are  sometimes  introduced.  It  is  much  better,  however, 
to  use  a  tat^et  which  has  no  phase.  If  the  target  is  to  be  read 
mostly  from  one  general  direction,  a  surface,  as  a  board,  may 
be  used  ;  but  if  the  target  is  to  be  viewed  from  various  points 
of  the  compass,  then  from  those  stations  which  He  nearly  in  the 
plane  of  the  tai^et  it  would  not  be  visible,  from  its  width  being 
so  greatly  foreshortened. 

In  this  case  two  planes  could  be  set  at  right  angles,  one 
above  the  other.  One  or  both  would  then  be  visible  from  all 
points,  and  since  their  axes  are  coincident,  either  one  could  be 
used.  The  objection  to  this  would  be  that  the  upper  disk  would 
cast  its  shadow  at  times  on  the  tower  one,  leaving  one  side  in 
sun  and  the  other  in  shade,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  very  evil  it 
is  sought  to  eliminate,  A  very  satisfactory  solution  of  this 
problem  was  made  on  the  Mississippi  River  Survey  by  means 
of  the  following  device  (Fig.  125):  Four  galvanized-iron  wires, 
about  tiiree-sixleenths  inch  in  diameter,  are  bent  into  a  circle  of, 
say.  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  soldered.  To  these  four  circles 
are  attached  four  vertical  wires  about  one  fourth  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  four  feet  long,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 
All  joints  to  be  securely  soldered,  the  size  of  the  wire  increas- 
ing with  the  size  of  the  tai^et.  The  target  is  now  divided  into- 
a  number  of  zones  l^  stretching  black  »nd  white  canvas  alter-' 
natcly  and  in  opposite  ways  between  the  opposing  uprights, 
making  diametral  sections.  If  there  are  more  than  two  zones, 
those  marked  by  the  same  color  should  have  the  canvas  cross- 
ing in  different  ways,  so  that  if  one  plane  is  nearly  parallel  to 
'any  line  of  sight  the  other  plane  of  this  color  will  be  nearly  at 
r^ht  angles  to  it.  This  target  has  no  phase,  is  visible  against 
any  background,  and  readily  mounted.  A  wooden  block  may 
be  inserted  at  bottom,  with  a  hole  in  the  axis  of  the  target. 
This  m^y  then  be  set  over  a  nail  marking  the  Ktation.  The 
target  is  held  at  top  by  wire  guys  leading  off  to  stakes  in  the 
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ground.  Such  a  tai^et  could  be  mounted  on  top  of  the  pole 
shown  in  Fig.  124,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  elevate  it. 
336.  Heliotropes, — When  the  distance  between  stations 
is  such  tliat,  owing  to  the  distance,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  the  small  size  of  the  objective  used,  a  target  would  appear 
indistinct,  or  perhaps  not  be  visible  at  all,  the  reflected  rays  of 
the  sun  may  be  made  to  serve  in  place  of  a  tai^et.  This  limit- 
ing  distance  is  usually  about  twenty  miles.  Any  device  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  may  be  called  a  heliotrope.  In 
FigB.  126  and  12/  are  two  forms  of  such  an  instrument.    That 


shown  in  Fig.  126  is  a  telescope  mounted  with  a  vertrc 
horizontal  motion.  This  is  turned  upon  the  station  occtq 
by  the  observer,  and  is*  then  left  undisturbed.  On  the  \ 
scope  are  mounted  a  mirror  and  two  disks*  with  circular  opi 
ings.  The  mirror  has  two  motions  so  that  it  can  beputii 
any  position.  Its  centre  is  coincident  with  the  axis  of  I 
disks,  in  all  positions.     The  mirror  may  be  turned  so  i 

*  The  dittt  n»(  to  lh«  mirtot  is  unneceasaiy. 
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■ow  3  beam  of  Sight  symmetrically  through  the  forward  disk, 
which  position  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
,the  telescope,  and  hence  fall  npon  the  distant  point. 

The  heliotrope  shown  in  Fig.  127  is  to  be  used  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  single  disk,  which  may  be  a  plain  board  mounted 
on  a  plank  with  the  mirror.  The  silvering  is  removed  from  a 
small  circle  at  the  centre  of  the  mirror.  The  disk  has  a  small 
hole  through  it  as  high  above  its  base  as  the  clear  space  on  the 
mirror  is  above  the  plank.  The  operator  points  the  apparatus 
by  sighting,  through  the  clear  spot  on  the  mirror  and  the  open- 
ing in  the  disk,  to  the  distant  station.  If  the  plank  be  fas- 
tened in  this  position  the  attendant  now  has  only  to  move  the 
mirror  so  as  to  keep  the  cone  of  reflected  rays  symmetrically 
covering  the  opening  in  the  disk,  and  the  light  will  be  thrown 
to  the  distant  station. 

Since  the  cone  of  incident  rays  subtends  an  angle  of  about 
thirty-two  minutes,  the  cone  of  reflected  rays  subtends  the 
same  angle.  The  base  of  this  cone  has  a  breadth  of  about 
fifty  (eet  to  the  mile  distance,  or  at  a  distance  of  twenty  milts 
the  station  sending  the  reflection  is  visible  over  an  area  m  a 
vertical  plane  1000  feet  in  diameter.  The  alignment  of  the 
lleliotrope  need  not,  therefore,  be  very  accurate.  This  align- 
ment may  vary  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes  of  arc  on  either  side 
of  the  true  line.  This  is  nearly  0.01  of  a  foot  in  a  distance  of 
two  feet.  If  the  bearing,  or  direction,  of  the  distant  station  is 
once  determined,  it  may  be  marked  on  the  station  by  some 
means  within  this  limit,  and  a  very  rude  contrivance  used  (or 
aending  the  reflected  ray,  or  flash,  as  it  is  called.  Thus,  a  mir- 
ror and  a  disk  with  the  requisite  movements  may  be  mounted 
on  the  ends  of  a  board  or  pole  from  five  to  twenty  feet  long, 
and  when  this  is  properly  aligned  it  serves  as  well  as  any  other 
more  expensive  apparatus.  The  hole  in  the  disk  should  usually 
Kubtend  an  angle  at  the  observer's  station  of  something  less 
Sum  one  second  of  arc,  which  is  a  width  of  three-tenths  of  an 
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inch  to  the  mile  distance.  On  the  best  work  with  large  instni« 
ments  it  should  subtend  an  angle  of  less  than  one  half  a 
second,  the  minimum  effective  opening  depending  almost 
wholly  on  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere.* 

Whatever  form  of  heliotrope  is  used,  an  attendant  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  apparatus.  Evidently  it  can  be  used 
only  on  clear  days,  whereas  cloudy  weather  is  much  better 
adapted  to  this  kind  of  work,  since  the  atmosphere  then  trans- 
mits so  much  clearer  and  steadier  an  image. 

The  heliotrope  can  be  used  as  a  means  of  communication 
between  distant  stations  by  some  fixed  code  of  flashing  sig- 
nals, and  it  has  been  so  used  very  often  with  great  advantage 
to  the  work.  The  attendant  on  the  heliotrope,  usually  called 
a  flasher,  can  thus  know  when  the  observer  is  reading  his  sig- 
nals, when  he  is  through  at  that  station,  and,  in  general,  can  re- 
ceive his  instructions  from  his  chief  direct  from  the  distant 
station. 

337.  Station  Marks. — If  the  triangulation  is  to  serve  for 
the  fixing  of  points  for  future  reference,  then  these  points  must 
be  marked  in  some  more  or  less  permanent  manner.  In  this 
case  the  station  has  been  chosen  with  this  in  view,  so  that  if 
possible  it  has  been  provided  that  even  the  surface  for  a  few 
feet  around  the  station  shall  remain  undisturbed.  To  insure 
against  disturbance  from  frost  or  otherwise,  the  real  mark  is 
usually  set  several  feet  underground.  Many  different  means 
are  employed  to  mark  these  points.  The  underground  mark 
is  to  serve  only  when  the  superficial  marks  have  been  dis- 
turbed, there  being  always  left  a  mark  of  some  kind  projecting 
above  ground.  On  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  "  the  geodetic 
point  is  the  centre  of  a  ^-inch  hole  drilled  in  the  top  of  a  stone 


*  Reflected  sunlight  has  been  seen  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  through  an 
opening  one  inch  in  diameter,  which  then  subtended  an  angle  of  but  one  eigh- 
teenth of  one  second  of  arc  at  the  instrument.  This  would  require  a  very  clear 
atmosphere. 
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two  feet  by  six  inches  by  six  inches,  sunk  two  and  one-half 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  When  the  occupation 
o(  the  station  is  finished,  a  second  stone  post,  rising  eight 
inches  above  the  ground,  is  placed  over  the  first  stone.  Three 
stone  reference-posts,  three  feet  long,  rising  about  a  foot  above 
the  ground,  are  set  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  station, 
where  they  are  the  least  likely  to  be  disturbed.  A  sketch  of 
the  topography  within  a  radius  of  400  metres  about  the  sta- 
tion is  made,  and  the  distances  and  azimuths  of  the  reference- 
marks  are  accurately  determined." 

When  the  station  is  located  in  natural  rock  a  copper  bolt 
may  be  set  to  mark  the  geodetic  point. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  survey,  stations  had  to  be  set  on 
ground  subject  to  overflow.  These  were  to  serve  both  for 
geodetic  points  and  for  bench  marks,  both  their  geographical 
position  and  their  elevation  being  accurately  determined. 
Both  the  rank  growth  and  the  sedimentary  deposits  from  the 
annual  overflows  would  soon  obliterate  any  mark  which  was 
but  slightly  raised  above  the  surface.  After  much  study  given 
to  the  subject,  the  following  method  of  marking  such  points 
was  adopted:  A  flat  stone  eighteen  inches  square  and  four 
inches  thick,  dressed  on  the  upper  side,  has  a  hole  drilled  in 
the  centre,  into  which  a  copper  bolt  is  leaded,  the  end  project. 
;  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  face  of  the  stone.  The 
>  stone  is  marked  thus,    ».  .*,  and  is   placed  three  feet  under 

ground.  On  this  stone,  and  centred  over  the  copper  bolt,  a 
cast-iron  pipe  four  inches  in  diameter  and  five  feet  long  is 
placed,  and  the  dirt  tamped  in  around  it.  The  pipe  is  Urge 
enough  to  admit  a  levelling  rod.  The  top  is  closed  with  acap, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  pipe  by  means  of  a  bolt.  The  eleva- 
tions of  both  the  top  of  the  pipe  and  of  the  stone  are  de- 
termined. 
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MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  BASE-LINE. 
338.  Methods,— The  methods  heretofore  employed  in  meas- 
uring a  base-line  have  depended  on  the  degree  of  accuracy 
requisite.  If  an  accuracy  of  one  in  one  million  was  desired,  then 
the  most  elaborate  primary  apparatus  has  been  used,  such  as 
inay  be  found  described  in  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
Reports  for  1873  and  1882,  or  in  the  Primary  Triangulation  of 
the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,"  For  an  accuracy  of  one  in  fifty 
thousand  or  one  in  one  hundred  thousand,  more  simple  appli- 
ances have  been  used,  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  128.  This 
apparatus  is  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  the  U.  S. 
C|oast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for  tSSo,  Appendix 
No.  17.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  four-metre  steel  bar, 
with  zinc  tubes  on  either  side  of  it.  One  of  these  zinc  tuises 
13  attached  to  the  steel  bar  at  one  end  and  the  other  at  the 
other  end.  Since  the  expansion  of  zinc  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  steel,  it  is  evident  that  the  corresponding 
ends  of  the  zinc  bars  will  have  a  relative  motion  with  reference 
to  each  other  as  the  temperature  changes.  This  relative  mo- 
tion is  observed  by  means  of  the  vernier  scales  attached  to  the 
ends  of  the  zinc  tubes.  When  the  absolute  length  of  the  steel 
bar  and  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  both  the  steel  and  zinc 
bars  are  determined,  and  the  readings  of  the  vernier  scales  for 
a  given  temperature,  then  any  other  temperature  will  be  in- 
dicated by  the  scale-readings.  This  combination  thus  becomes 
a  metallic  thermometer,  from  which  the  temperature  of  the 
Steel  rod  may  be  accurately  known  while  in  use  in  the  field. 
This  assumes  that  the  steel  and  zinc  rods  are  at  the  same 
temperature  at  all  times,  and  that  the  changes  in  length  due  to 
changes  in  temperature  occur  simultaneously  with  the  tempcra- 


*Tbis  is  u  laig«  quarto  volume  u[  910  pp.  snd  30  plates,  describing  the    . 
methcxls  knd  rcsulti  ol  Ihe  gcodclk  noik  of  ihe  U.  S.  Lake  Survey.     Il 
mosi  ralonbtc  eoniribuilon   to  the  science  of  geodenr.  and  is  No.   34  c 
"ProfMsional  Papera  of  ihe  Corps  of  Engineer!  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  1883. 
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ture  changes.  Unfortunately,  this  latter  condition  is  not  ful- 
filled in  the  case  of  zinc. 

From  elaborate  observations  on  the  relative  expansions  of 
steel  and  zinc  bars  on  the  United  States  Lake  Survey,  it  was 
found  that  zinc  is  like  glass  in  that  its  volume-change  is  not 
wholly  coincident  with  its  corresponding  temperature-change, 
a  residual  portion  of  its  change  of  volume  requiring  a  consid- 
erable time  for  its  completion.  In  other  words,  the  volume- 
change  lags  behind  the  temperature-change,  so  that  its  volume 
is  not  truly  indicated  by  its  temperature,  it  being  rather  a 
function  of  the  changes  in  temperature  for  an  indefinite  pre- 
vious period.  Zinc  is,  therefore,  not  a  fit  metal  to  use  in  the 
most  accurate  measurements,  although  it  is  sufficiently  reliable 
for  a  secondary  apparatus. 

When  two  combinations  of  bars  described  above  are  profx- 
erly  protected  from  sun,  wind,  and  from  too  sudden  and  varia- 
ble temperature-changes,  and  when  they  are  mounted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  be  aligned  both  horizontally  and 
vertically,  with  suitable  provision  for  making  exact  contacts 
between  the  ends  of  the  steel  bars,  they  then  form  a  base 
apparatus. 

Sometimes  simple  wooden  or  iron  rods  have  been  used  in 
this  way,  but  then  the  great  source  of  error  is  in  not  knowing 
the  mean  temperature  ^and  hence  length)  of  the  rods  at  any 
time.  If  mercurial  thermometers  are  used,  these  may  be  many 
degn^es  warmer  or  cooler  than  the  bar,  since  the  mercury  bulb 
is  so  much  smaller  in  cross-section  than  the  bar,  and  therefore 
responds  more  quickly  to  changes  in  temperature.  The  steel- 
zinc  combination  is  an  ideal  one,  and  would  be  practically  per- 
fect if  zinc  were  as  reliable  a  metal  as  steel.  The  best  metals 
for  metallic  thermometers  are  probably  steel  and  brass,  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  latter  being  about  1.5  times  the 
former.* 


*  Mr.  £.  S.  Wbeeler,  L*.  S.  Asst.  Engr.,  who  has  hmd  a  very  lai^e 

in  the  measurement  of  primary  base-lines  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  Sonrcj. 
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The  Sttel  Tape  {urnishes  the  most  convenient,  rapid,  and 
economical  means  for  measuring  any  distance  (or  any  desired 
degree  of  accuracy  up  to  about  one  in  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  if  the  most  favorable  times  are  chosen,  an  accuracy  of  I 
in  t,00o,ooo  may  be  attained.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
all  engineering  measurements,  even  including  primary  base- 
lines, will  yet  be  made  by  the  steel  tape  or  by  steel  and  brass 
wires.  The  conditions  of  use  depend  on  the  accuracy  re- 
quired. Let  us  suppose  the  absolute  length,  coctticient  of 
expansion,  and  modulus  of  elasticity  have  been  accurately 
determined.  Any  distance  can  then  be  measured  in  absolute 
units  within  an  accuracy  of  one  in  one  million,  by  taking  due 
precautions  as  to  temperature  and  mechanical  conditions. 
The  length  of  the  tape  for  city  work  is  usually  fifty  feet,  and 
its  cross^section  about  \  inch  by  ^S  inch.  That  used  in  New 
York  City  is  ^  inch  wide  liyfV  '"^h  thick.  For  mining,  topo. 
graphical,  and  railroad  surveying  a  length  of  one  hundred  feet, 
with  a  cross-section  of  about  \  by  -^^  inch,  is  most  convenient. 
For  base-line  measurement  the  length  should  be  from  three 
hundred  to  five  hundred  feet,  and  its  cross-section  from  two  to 
three  one-thousandths  of  a  square  inch.  For  an  accuracy  of 
one  in  five  thousand  the  tape  may  be  used  in  ail  kinds  of 
weather,  held  and  stretched  by  hand,  the  horizontal  position 
and  amount  of  pull  estimated  by  the  chainmen.  The  tempera- 
ture may  be  estimated,  or  read  from  a  thermometer  carried 
^ong  for  the  purpose.  On  uneven  ground,  the  end  marks  are 
given  by  plumb-line. 

For  an  accuracy  of  one  in  fifty  thousand  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  tape  should  be  known  to  the  nearest  degree 
Fahrenheit,  the  slope  should  be  determined  by  stretching  over 
stakes,  or  on  ground  whose  slope  is  determined,  and  the  pull 
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should  be  measured  by  spring  balances.  The  work  could  then 
be  done  in  almost  any  kind  of  cloudy  weather.  For  an  accu- 
racy of  one  in  five  hundred  thousand,  extreme  precautions 
must  be  taken.  The  mean  temperature  must  be  detemiined 
to  about  one  fifth  of  a  degree  F.,  the  slope  must  be  accurately 
determined  by  passing  the  tape  over  points  whose  elevations 
above  a  given  datum  are  known,  the  pull  must  be  known  to 
within  a  few  ounces,  and  all  friction  must  be  eliminated.  The 
largest  source  of  error  is  apt  to  be  the  temperature.  On  clear 
days,  the  temperature  of  the  air  varies  rapidly  for  varying 
heights  above  the  ground,  and,  besides,  the  temperature  of  the 
tape  would  neither  be  that  of  the  air  surrounding  it,  nor  of  the 
bulb  of  a  mercurial  thermometer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  way  of 
determining  by  mercurial  thermometer,  even  within  a  few 
degrees,  the  mean  temperature  of  a  steel  tape  lying  in  the  sun, 
either  on  or  at  varying  heights  above  the  ground.  The  work 
must  then  be  done  in  cloudy  weather,  and  when  air  and ground^ 
are  at  about  the  same  temperature. 

There  should  also  be  no  appreciable  wind,  both  on  account 
of  its  mechanical  action  on  the  tape,  and  from  the  temperature- 
variations  resulting  therefrom. 

339.  Method  of  Mounting  and  Stretching  the  Tape. — 
To  eliminate  all  friction,  the  tape  is  suspended  in  hooks  about 
two  inches  long,  these  being  hung  from  nails  in  the  sides'  of 
"  line-stakes"  driven  with  their  front  edges  on  line.  These 
stakes  may  be  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart.  The 
nails  may  be  set  on  grade  or  not,  as  desired ;  but  if  not  on 
grade,  then  each  point  of  support  must  have  its  elevation  deter- 
mined. A  low  point  should  not  intervene  between  two  higher 
ones,  or  the  pull  on  the  tape  may  lift  it  from  this  support. 
"  Marking-stakes*'  are  set  on  line  with  their  tops  about  two  feet 
above  ground,  at  distances  apart  equal  to  a  tape-length,  say  300 
feet.  Zinc  strips  about  one  and  one  half  inches  wide  are  tacked 
to  the  tops  of  these  stakes,  and  on  these  the  tape-lengths  arc 
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marked  with  a  steel  point.  These  strips  remain  undisturbed 
until  all  the  measurements  are  completed,  when  they  are 
preserved  for  future  reference.  In  front  of  the  marlcing-stake 
three  "  table-stakes"  are  driven,  on  which  to  rest  the  stretching 
apparatus,  and  in  the  rear  a  "  straining-stake"  to  which  to  at- 
tach the  rear  end  of  the  tape.  These  auxiliary  stakes  are  set 
two  or  three  feet  away  from  the  marking-stake,  and  enough 


lower  to  bring  the  tape,  when  stretched,  to  rest  on  the  top  | 
of  the  marking-stake. 

The  stretching  apparatus  is  shown  in  Fig.  129.*     A  chain  1 
is  attached  to  the  end  o(  the  tape,  and  this  is  hooked  over  the   , 

*  This  figure,  and  the  meiliod  her«  described,  are  taken  from  the  ad*Rnc»  ' 
■beets  of  the  Report  of  the  Missouri  River  Commission  fcr  1886.  The  work 
was  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  B.  Wheeler.  U.  S.  AssL  Engr.,  who  first  used  Ihi* 
method  on  the  Missouri  Rivet  Surrey  in  1B85.  The  author  had  prcvioustjr 
developed  and  used  the  general  method,  except  thai  he  stretched  his  tape  by  a 
weight  hung  by  a  line  passing  through  a  loop  which  was  Icepi  at  an  angle  of 
4;*  wilh  (he  vertical,  and  his  end  marks  were  made  on  copper  locks  driven  into 
the  topi  of  Ibe  stakes.     He  bftd  abo  used  spring  balances  for  streuhiog  the  tape 
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staple  K  which  is  attached  to  the  block  KHIC.  This  block  is 
hinged  on  a  knife-edge  at  H,  and  is  weighed  at  K*  by  the  load 
P.  The  hinge  bearing  at  H  is  attached  to  a  slide  which  is 
moved  by  the  screw  5  working  in  the  nut  N.  The  whole  ap- 
paratus is  set  on  the  three  table-stakes  in  front  of  the  marking- 
stake,  the  proper  link  hooked  over  the  staple,  and  the  block 
brought  to  its  true  position  by  the  screw.  This  position  is 
shown  by  the  bubble  L  attached  to  the  top  of  the  block.  If 
the  leyer-arms  HK  and  HK'  are  properly  proportioned,  the 
pull  on  the  tape  is  now  equal  to  the  weight  P,  To  find  this 
length  of  the  arm  HK,  let  HK=k\  HK'  =  k' ;  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  knife  edge  H  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
block  =^;  and  the  weight  of  block  —  B. 
Then,  taking  moments  about  H,  we  have 

Pk^Pk'-\-Bgoxk=^k'-^^pg.    ....    (I) 

When  equation  (i)  is  fulfilled  then  the  pull  on  the  tape  is  just 
equal  to  the  weight  P,  when  the  bubble  reads  horizontally.  The 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  block  is  found  by  suspending  it  from 
two  different  axes  and  noting  the  intersection  of  plumb-lines 
dropped  from  these  axes. 

At  the  rear  end  the  tape  is  held  by  a  slide  operated  by  an 
adjusting  screw  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  129.  This  slide 
rests  on  the  straining-stake,  and  the  rear-end  graduation  is 
made  to  coincide  exactly  with  the  graduation  on  the  zinc 
strip  which  marked  the  forward  end  of  the  previous  tape- 
length.  The  rear  observer  gives  the  word,  and  the  forward  end 
is  marked  on  the  next  zinc  strip.  The  thermometers  are  then 
read,  and  the  tape  carried  forward. 

The  measurement  is  duplicated  by  measuring  again  in  the 
same  direction,  the  zinc  strips  being  left  undisturbed. 

In  obtaining  a  profile  of  the  line  the  level  rod  is  held  on 
the  suspension  nails  and  on  a  block,  equal  in  height  to  the 
'^h  of  the  hooks,  set  on  top  of  the  marking-stakes. 
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For  transferring  the  work  to  the  ground,  or  to  a  stone  set 
beneath  the  surface,  a  transit  is  mounted  at  one  side  of  the 
line  and  the  point  transferred  by  means  of  the  vertical  motion 
of  the  telescope,  the  line  of  sight  being  at  right  angles  to  the   ' 
base-line. 

340.  M.  Jaderin's  Method. — Prof.  Edward  Jaderin,  of  ' 
Stockholm,  has  brought  the  measurement  of  distances  by  ' 
wires  and  stect  tapes  to  great  perfection.  He  uses  a  tape  25 
metres  in  length,  and  stretches  it  over  tripods  set  in  line,  as  I 
shown  in  Fig.  130.  On  the  top  of  the  tripod  head  is  a  fixed  I 
graduation.  At  the  rear  end  of  the  tape  there  is  a  single  grad-  ' 
uation,  but  at  the  forward  end  a  scale  ten  centimetres  in  length 
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ta  attached  to  the  tape,  this  being  graduated  to  millimetres  on 
a  bevelled  edge.  The  middle  of  this  scale  is  25  metres  from  the 
graduation  at  the  oilier  <nd  of  the  tape.  The  tripods  are  set 
as  near  as  may  be  to  an  interval  of  35  metres,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  reading  may  be  taken  on  them  if  this  interval  is  not 
more  than  5  centimetres  more  or  less  than  25  metres.  The 
reading  is  taken  to  tenths  of  millimetres,  the  tenths  being 
estimated.  The  tape  is  stretched  by  two  spring  balances,  a 
very  stiff  spring  being  used  at  the  rear  end  and  a  very  sensi- 
tive one  at  the  forward  end.  The  rear  balance  simply  tells  the 
operator  here  when  the  tension  ia  approximately  right,  the 
measure  of  this  tension  being  taken  on  the  forward  balance, 
which  i^  shown  in  the  figure. 


I 
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If  a  single  steel  wire  or  tape  be  used,  Mr.  Jaderin  also 
finds  that  the  work  must  be  done  in  cloudy  and  calip  weat)ierif 
or  at  night,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  But  he 
finds  that  if  two  wires  be  used,  one  of  steel  and  the  o^her  o^ 
brass,  he  can  continue  the  work  during  the  entire  day,  even  \xk 
sunshine  and  wind,  and  obtain  an  accuracy  of  about  one  in 
one  million  in  his  results.^  The  wires  are  stretched  in  succes* 
sion  over  the  same  tripods,  by  the  same,  apparatus,  one  wirct 
resting  on  the  ground  while  the  other  is  stretched.  More  ac- 
curate results  could  doubtless  be  obtained  if  both  wires  are 
kept  ofl  the  ground  constantly,  the  wire  not  in  use  being  held 
by  two  assistants,  or  if  stakes  and  wire  hooks  are  used,  both 
wires  might  be  stretched  at  once  in  the  same  hooks.  The  two 
wires  form  a  metallic  thermometer,  the  difTerence  between  the 
readings  of  the  same  distance  by  the  two  wires  determining 
the  temperature  of  both  wires,  when  their  relative  lengths  at  a 
certain  temperature  and  their  coefficients  of  expansion  are 
known.  This  method  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  t)f  the 
Coast  Survey  apparatus,  where  steel  and  zinc  bars  are  used, 
shown  in  Fig.  1 28.  In  such  cases  the  true  length  of  line  is 
found  by  equation  (5\  p.  481. 

At  least  three  thermometers  should  be  used  on  a  300-foot 
tape,  and  they  should  be  lashed  to  the  tape  or  suspended  by  it  at 
such  points  as  to  have  equal  weight  on  determining  its  tempera- 
ture. Thus  if  the  tape  is  300  feet  long  the  thermometers  should 
be  fastened  at  the  50, 150,  and  250  foot  marks.  They  should  of 
course  have  their  corrections  determined  by  comparison  with 
some  absolute  standard  or  with  other  standardized  thermom- 
eters. 


•  5>ee  **  Grotiatische  LHngenmrssung  mil  Stahll>lnden  and  metalldrlhten,'* 
von  Edv.  Jiderin.  Stockholm.  iS$5.  57  pp.  Also,  **  Expose  el^meouize  d^ 
U  nouvcUe  Methixle  de  M.  Edouanl  Jaderin  pour  la  mesure  d«s  droites  geod^ 
tiques  au  raoven  de  Bandes  d*Acicr  et  de  Fils  metalliques,'*  par  P.  E.  Bexgstnndt 
Ingeniear  au  Bureau  central  d'Arpentage,  k  Stockholm.    1885.    48  ppw 
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If  the  appliances  above  outlined  be  used  with  a  single  tape 
or  wire,  and  the  work  be  done  on  calm  and  densely  cloudy 
days,  or  at  night,  or  with  two  wires  used  even  in  clear  weather, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  successive  measurements  agree  to 
an  accuracy  of  one  in  five  hundred  thousand.  There  still  re- 
mains, however,  the  errors  in  the  absolute  length,  in  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  in  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  in  the  measure 
of  the  pull,  and  in  the  alignment,  none  of  which  would  appear 
in  the  discrepancies  between  the  successive  measurements. 

341.  The  Absolute  Length  is  the  most  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. The  best  way  of  finding  it  would  be  to  compare  it  with 
another  tape  of  known  length.  The  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  now  make  comparisons  of  steel  tapes  up  to  100  feet  in 
length  for  a  small  fee." 

If  an  absolute  standard  is  not  available,  then  the  length  may 
be  found  by  measuring  a  known  distance,  as  a  previously 
measured  base-line,  and  computing  the  temperature  at  which 
the  tape  is  standard.  Or  the  tape  may  be  compared  with  a 
shorter  standard,  as  a  yard  or  metre  bar,  by  means  of  a  conv 
parator  furnished  with  micrometer  microscopes.+ 

*  The  absolute  length  of  lh«  30o-fooi  sled  lape  belonging  lo  ihe  Misiissipj 
River  Commission,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  and  the  modulus  of  elaslicii 
which  Ihe  author  himself  ileiermlned  in  iSSo.  hss  nov  been  obtained.  This  w 
done  by  raeasuring  a  pan  of  Ibe  Onley  Base  Line  with  this  tape,  using  Um 
melhod  herein  outlined.  This  base  is  situated  in  Soutbeio  Ellinois.  and  [onn* 
Ibe  southern  exttemily  o(  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  primary  triangulaiion-iystem.  The 
probable  error  in  the  length  of  the  base,  from  the  original  measurements,  was 
about  one  one-millionth.  The  recent  tape-measurements  are  remarkably  accor- 
dant, so  Ihe  length  of  ibistape  is  now  Tcry  accurately  known.  A  similar  tape 
tidanging  to  the  engineering  oucQt  of  Washington  Univecsily  has  been  com 
pared  "ilh  this  one  «I  different  temperatures,  and  its  absolute  length  and  coeSi 
dent  of  expansion  found.  The  50-fool  subdivisions  have  also  been  caxctully 
determined. 

f  Such  an  apparatus  Is  uied  in  the  physical  laboratory  of  Washington  Uni- 
verilly.  which,  in  conjunction  with  a  standard  melte  bat  nhich  has  been  coto- 
parqd  vith  the  European  standArds,  enables  absolute  lengths  to  be  determioi 
M  the  nearest  one-lhouiandth  of  a  millimetre. 


I 
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342.  The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  may  be  taken  any- 
where from  aoooooss  to  00000070  for  i"^  F.*  If  the  tape  is 
used  at  nearly  its  standard  temperature,  then  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  pla3rs  so  small  a  part  that  its  exact  value  is  unim- 
portant. If  it  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  70"  F.  from  its 
standard  temperature,  and  if  the  error  in  the  coefficient  used 
be  twenty  per  cent,  the  resulting  error  in  the  work  would  be 
one  in  ten  thousand.  This  is  probably  the  extreme  error  that 
would  ever  be  made  from  not  knowing  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion, some  tabular  value  being  used.  If  nothing  is  known 
of  the  coefficient  of  expansion,  probably  0.0000065  would  be 
the  best  value  to  use.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  for  the 
most  accurate  work  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  tape 
used  must  be  carefully  determined. 

*  The  author  made  a  series  of  observations  on  a  steel  tape  300  feet  long,  the 
readings  being  taken  at  short  intervals  for  four  days  and  three  nights.  The 
tape  was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  t>ox,  and  supported  by  hooks  every  sixteen 
feet.  The  observations  were  taken  on  fine  graduations  made  by  a  diamond 
point,  there  being  a  single  graduation  at  one  end,  but  some  fifty  graduationa  a 
millimetre  apart  at  the  other  end.  The  readings  were  made  by  means  of 
micrometer  microscopes  mounted  on  solid  posts  at  the  two  ends.  The  range 
of  temperature  was  about  50'  F.,  and  the  resulting  coefficient  of  expansion  for 
I*  F.  was  o  00000699  ±  3  in  the  last  place.  The  cocflScient  for  the  Washington 
University  tape  is  0.00000685.  Prof.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  found  from  six  or  eight 
experiments  on  steel  bands  used  for  tapes,  a  mean  coefficient  of  0.0000059. 
Steel  standards  of  length  have  coefficients  ranging  from  0.0000048  to  0.0000066. 

Mr.  Edward  Jaderin,  Stockholm,  has  obtained  a  mean  value  of  0.0000055. 
from  a  number  of  very  careful  determinations,  both  from  remeasuring  a  primary 
base-line,  and  from  readings  in  a  water-bath.  Several  steel  wires  were  tested, 
and  their  coefficients  all  came  very  near  the  mean  as  given  above. 

For  brass  wires  he  found  a  mean  coefficient  of  0.0000096  F.  The  15-fooi 
standard  brass  bar  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey  has  a  coefficient  of  o.ooooioo, 
while  tabular  values  arc  found  as  high  as  0.0000107  F. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  cold-drawn  wires  have  a  less  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion than  rolled  bars  and  tapes. 

Coefficients  of  expansion  have  seldom  been  found  with  great  accuracy,  the 
coefficients  of  the  "  M^tre  des  Archives,"  the  French  standard,  having  had  an 
erroneous  value  assigned  to  it  for  ninety  years 
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343.  The  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  readily  found  by  £ 
plying  to  the  tape  varying  weights,  or  pulls,  and  observing  the 
stretch.    The  correction  for  sag  will  have  to  be  applied  for  each 
weight  used,  in  case  the  tape  is  suspended  from  hooks,  which   , 
should  be  done  to  eliminate  all  friction. 

Let  P,  be  the  maxiraum  load  in  pounds; 


P, 


Then  we  have 


'    minimum  load  in  pounds  ; 
'    increased  length  of  tape  in  inches  due  to  the  I 
increased  pull : 

length  in  inches  for  pull  P,,  or  the  graduated  I 
length  of  tape ; 

cross-section  in  square  inches; 

modulus  of  elasticity ; 

distance  between  supports; 

weight  of  one  inch  of  tape  in  pounds; 

shortening  effect  of  the  sag  for  the  length  L\ 

sag  in  inches  midway  between  supports. 


(0 


But  for  the  pull  /',,  the  shortening  from  sag  is  much  less  I 
than  for  the  pull  P^.     We  must  therefore  find  the  effect  of  the 
sag  in  terms  of  the  pull. 

344.  Effect  of  the  Sag.— Where  the  sag  is  small,  as  it  i 
always  is  in  this  work,  the  curve,  although  a  catenary,  may  be  j 
considered  a  parabola  without  an  appreciable  error. 

If  we  pass  a  section  through  the  tape  midway  between  sup- 
ports, and  equate  the  moments  of  the  extetpaj  forces  on  one 
side  of  this  section,  we  obtain,  taking  centre  of  moments  at 
the  support, 

„        wd  d      wd" 
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If  the  length  of  a  parabolic  curve  be  given  by  an  infinite 
series,  and  if  all  terms  after  the  second  be  omitted,  which  they 

V 

may  when  •  is  small,  then  we  may  write — 

Co  ^  .t . 
I+~^i) (2) 

If  we  now  substitute  for  v  its  value  as  given  in  equation 
(i),  we  have 

Length  of  curve  =  rf]  i  H \p\  \ ' 

If  we  call  the  excess  in  length  of  curve  over  the  linear  dis- 
tance between  supports  the  effect  of  the  sag^  we  have 


=.4(^' --(J) 


C 

24 

for  one  interval  between  supports.  If  there  are  n  such  inter- 
vals in  one  tape-length,  then  nd  =  Z,  and  the  effect  of  the  sag 
in  the  entire  tape-length  is 

<=.=I0) <*) 

If  5,  and  5,  be  the  effects  of  the  sag  for  the  pulls  /\  and  P^ 
{S^<iS^  for /*,>/*,),  then  the  total  movement  at  the  free  end 
due  to  the  pull  being  increased  from  P^  to  P^  would  be  tf  + 
(5,  —  SX  If  this  total  movement  be  called  My  then  we  would 
have 

(/>.  -  P.)L Pr^_P. 

^  -  S  (M-  S,  +  5.)  -  -  (M     {wdl  (P:  -  P.\\-  •    ^5J 

•^Vz     24  V  p:p:'}} 


EXAHPLB. 
Let  /*i  =  60  pounds; 

P,  =  10  pound*; 

TO  =  0.00055  pouad  per  inch  of  lape; 

J   =  300  inches  =  »5  feel; 

S  =  0.OO2  tquar«  inch : 
Jtf  =  j.a  inches; 

Z,  =  3600  inches  —  joa  fecL 
To  find  E. 
From  equation  (;)  we  have 


o.oaT/  3500  \  ' 
24    ^360000^ 


From  the  same  data,  we  Bad  fiom  eq.  (4)  the  effect  of  the  sag  10  be  O.040 
Inch  for  Ihe  len-pounj  pull,  and  o.ooi  inch  for  the  slxlj-pound  pull. 

Evidently,  if  the  tape  is  stretched  by  the  same  weight  when  its  absolute 
length  is  found,  and  when  u«ed  in  measurinK.  the  stretch,  or  elimgHiion  from 
ptill,  would  not  enter  in  the  computation,  and  so  the  modulus  uf  elasticity 
would  be  no  (unction  of  ihe  problem. 

Again,  the  stretch  per  pomul  uf  pull  may  be  observcdfor  the  si^en  lape,  and 
then  neilhcr  £'  nor  .S',  the  ctoss-section,  would  enter  in  the  computalion. 

345.  Temperature  Correction. — If  mercurial  thermome- 
ters arc  used,  their  field-readings  must  first  be  corrected  for 
the  errors  of  their  scale-reading,  each  thermometer  having,  of 
course,  a  separate  set  of  corrections.  Then  the  me^n  of  the 
corrected  readings  may  be  taken  for  all  the  whole  tape-lengths 
in  the  line  measured,  and  the  correction  for  the  entire  line 
obtained  at  once.    Thus, 

let  L  =  length  of  line ; 

T,  =  temperature  at  which  the  length  of  the  tape  is  given 
for  the  standard  pull  P,.  this  usually  being  the  tem- 
perature at  which  its  true  length  is  its  graduated 
length  (or  that  st.tndard  pull; 
Tm  =  the  mfan  (orrecUd  temperature  of  the  entire  line; 
a  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  l"; 
Ct  =  correction  for  temperature. 
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Then  C,  =  +  a(r^-7;)Z (i) 

The  temperature  correction  for  a  part  of  a  tape-length  is  com- 
puted separately. 

If  the  value  of  a  for  the  tape  used  is  not  known,  it  may  be 
taken  at  o.ocxxx>65. 

If  a  metallic  thermometer  is  used,  as  a  brass  and  a  steel 
wire,  or  a  brass  and  a  steel  bar  as  in  the  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  S. 
apparatus  shown  on  p.  466,  then  we  have  the  following : 

346.  Temperature  Correction  when  a  Metallic  Ther- 
mometer is  used. 

Let  /  =  length  of  wire  or  tape  used,  as  300  feet ; 

/,  =  absolute  length  of  the  steel  wire  at  the  standard 

temperature  of,  say,  32^  F. ; 
4  =  same  for  brass  wire  ; 
L  =  total  length  of  line  for  whole  tape-lengths  {^=.  nl 

approximately) ; 
n  =  number  of  lengths  of  the  standard  measured ; 
r,  =  mean  value  of  all  the  scale-readings  on  steel  wire 

for  the  entire  line  (  =  — -] ; 

Tft  =  same  for  scale-readings  on  brass  wire ; 
a,  =  coefficient  of  expansion  for  the  steel  wire ; 
a^=  "  *•  "  "     "     brass     " 

/^  =  mean  temperature  for  the  entire  line. 


Then  we  have 


L  =  «(/.  +  r.)  (I  +  {t,  -  32°)«,) ) 

=  «(4  +  n)(i  +  (/.-32>,)f-    •    •    •   W 

Since  the  temperature  correction  is  relatively  a  very  small 
quantity,  we  may  put  /,  +  r,  =  4  +  ^b  =  /,  the  length  of  the 
tape  to  which  the  temperature  correction  is  applied. 
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We  then  have  from  (2) 
Substituting  this  value  of  the  temperature  in  (2),  we  obtain 


/:  =  «[/.  +  r.  +  ^-((/.  +  r.)-(4  +  r,))].     .     (4) 


If  we  put  /,  +  r,  =  5,  and  4  +  r^  =  5^,  we  have 
Z  =  «[5.  +  (5.-5.)^---] 

r  h   .   .   .   (5) 

From  either  of  the  equations  (5)  we  may  compute  the  length 
of  the  line  as  corrected  for  temperature.  If,  however,  it  is 
desired  to  find  the  temperature  correction  separately,  in  order 
to  combine  it  with  the  other  corrections,  we  have 


'^ 


C^=if(5,-5,)-^-™ (6) 


for  the  temperature  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  measured 
length  by  the  steel  wire,  or 

"^  —  "« 

as  the  temperature  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  measured 
length  by  the  brass  wire. 
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These  formulae  all  apply  only  to  the  entire  tapeJengths.  Any 
fractional  length  would  have  to  be  computed  separately,  or 
else  a  diminished  weight  given  to  their  scale-readings  in  obtain- 
ing the  mean  values,  r,  and  r^. 

347.  Correction  for  Alignment,  both  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical.— ^The  relative  elevations  of  the  points  of  support  are 
found  by  a  levelling  instrument,  and  the  horizontal  alignment 
done  by  a  transit  or  by  eye.  An  alignment  by  eye  will  be 
found  sufficiently  exact  if  points  be  established  on  line  by 
transit  every  500  or  1000  feet.  The  suspending  nails  and  hooks 
afford  considerable  latitude  for  lateral  adjustment  when  the 
tape  is  stretched  taut ;  hence  the  horizontal  deviation  will  be 
practically  zero  unless  the  stakes  are  very  badly  set,  and  the 
relative  elevations  of  any  tw^o  successive  supports  should  be 
determined  to  less  than  0.05  foot.  If  no  care  is  taken  to  have 
more  than  two  suspension  points  on  grade,  then  each  section 
of  the  tape  will  have  a  separate  correction.  Usually  a  single 
grade  may  as  well  extend  over  several  sections,  in  which  case  the 
portion  on  a  uniform  grade  may  be  reduced  as  a  single  section. 

Let  Z^,  /„  /„  etc.,  be  the  successive  lengths  of  uniform  grades, 
and  A„  A„  A„  etc.,  the  differences  of  elevation  between  the 
extremities  of  these  uniform  grades ;  then  for  a  single  grade  we 
would  have  the  correction 


or  r  -2Cl-\rC^r  -h\ 

But  since  C  is  a  very  small  quantity  as  compared  with  /, 
we  may  drop  the  O,  whence  we  have  C  =  —,  for  a  single  grade. 
The  exact  value  of  C,  in  ascending  powers  of  A,  is 
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For  the  entire  line,  if  all  but  the  first  term  be  neglected,,] 
the  correction  is 


-f  +  : 


(») 


If  the  /'s  are  all  equal,  as  when  no  two  successive  suspen-  I 
sion  points  fall  in  the  same  grade,  then  we  have 


C,=  -  jjlK 


.■  +  *.■+  . 


.  K-)  -. 


-    i7^    ■    (3) 


Since  the  relative  elevations  arc  determined,  and  not  the 
angles  of  the  grades,  these  formulx  are  more  readily  applied 
than  one  involving  the  grade  angles. 

The  error  made  in  rejecting  the  second  power  of  C  in  the  1 
above  equations  is  given  in  the  table  on  the  following  page, 
where  /and  h  are  taken  in  the  same  unit  of  length.* 

If  the  grades  arc  given  in  vertical  angles,  as  they  always  I 
are  with  the  ordinary  base  apparatus,  then  we  have  for  the  I 
correction  to  each  section  whose  length  is  /,  and  whose  grade  I 
is  H  above  or  below  the  horizon, 

Cg  =  —l{i  -  cos  (?)  =  -  2/  sin'  -. 

If  6  be  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc,  and  if  the  grade  angle  ] 
is  less  than  about  six  degrees,  or  if  the  slope  is  less  than  one  in 
ten,  we  may  write 

C,  =  -  J/ sin-  *  =  -  i/«'  sin-  ,■  =  -  S5li:  »■/ 


=  —  0.00000004231  ffl; 


*  From  JUcfiii's  GcodJLtltche  iJ^igcnttiCMung. 
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348.  Correction  for  Sag, — From  equation  (4),  p.  478,  we 
have 


C  = 


L  Iwd-,' 

-  h\t]  ■ 


(4) 


If  the  standard  length  be  given  with  the  pull  P^,  and  the 
distance  between  supports  f/,,  while  in  the  field  the  pull  /'and 
distance  d  between  supports  be  used,  then  the  correction  for 
sag  is 


Lw^  id;     £\ 


-'i'K'),    •    (5) 


where  L,  if,  and  C,  are  talcen  in  the  same  unit  of  length,  and  w 
is  the  weight  of  a  unit's  length  of  tape  in  the  same  units  used 
iorP. 

349.  Correction  for  Pull. — From  equation  (1),  p,  477,  we 
may  write  at  once 


I 


c;  =  + 


SE      ' 


Here  P  is  taken  in  pounds,  L  and  C^  in  inches,  and  S  in 
square  inches,  since  £  is  usually  given  in  inch-pound  units.  If 
JS  has  not  been  determined  by  experiment,  it  may  be  taken  at 
28000000.  The  cross-section  5  is  best  found  by  weighing  the 
tape  and  computing  its  volume,  counting  3.6  cubic  inches  to 
the  pound.  Knowing  the  length,  the  cross-scction  can  then  be 
found.  If  the  stretch  has  been  observed  for  different  weights, 
and  the  value  of  £  computed,  the  value  of  5  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, provided  the  same  value  be  used  for  both  observations. 

350.  Elimination  of  Corrections  for  Sag  and  Pull. — 
Since  the  correction  for  sag  is  negative  and  that  for  pull 
positive,  we  may  make  them  numerically  equal,  and  so  elimf. 


I 
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nate  them  both  from  the  work.  If  this  be  done,  the  normal 
or  standard  length  of  the  tape  should  be  obtained  for  no  sag 
and  no  pull,  and  its  normal  or  standard  temperature  found  such 
that  at  this  temperature,  and  for  no  sag  and  no  pull,  its  gradu- 
ated length  is  its  true  length. 

If  7^  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  tape  is  of  standard 
length  for  the  pull  P.  and  the  distance  d^  between  sui^>orts» 
and  if  /  b  the  length  of  the  tape,  then  we  have, 

/  Iwd  V 
Shortenmg  from  sag  =  -  \—p-)  t 

Pl 
Lengthening  from  pull  =  -^p, 

or  net  lengthening  from  sag  and  pull  =  ^  —  —  \^)  \ 
Lengthening  from  x  degrees  F.  =  xaL 


If,  therefore,  the  effects  of  sag  and  pull  were 
the  tape  would  be  of  standard  length  at  a  temperature  x 
degrees  above  7^  where 

^   a\sE    24\pjr y^y 

where  all  dimensions  are  in  inches  and  weights  in  pounds. 

The  standard  temperature  for  no  sag  and  no  pull  would  be, 
therefore, 

T^^T.  +  x. (2) 

We  will  call  this  the  wnmal  tewtferatmre. 
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In  order  that  the  corrections  for  aag  and  pull  shall  balance 
each  other,  we  must  have 

SE~24\P)' 

Of  Pn  =  y/~  {wd)\ (3) 

which  we  will  call  the  normal  tension. 

If  the  stretch  in  inches  is  known  (or  one  pound  of  pull  for 
the  given  tape,  we  may  call  this  e^  and  we  will  have 

^  =  cT^        or        SE  =  -. 

SE  € 

Also,  /w=  W=  weight  of  entire  tape  between  end  graduations, 
W 

or  W  =  -y. 

/ 

And  ^  =  ^  =  number  of  sags  in  the  tape. 
Substituting  these  values  in  (3),  we  obtain 


Pn 


*  rwi  .. 

=  V^4^ ^ 


where  W  =  weight  of  entire  tape  in  pounds ; 
/  =  length  of  tape  in  inches ; 
e  =  elongation  of  tape  for  a  one-pound  pull ; 

n  =  number  of  sags  in  tape  =  ^. 

If  the  tape  has  no  intermediate  supports,  then  »  =  i,  and 
we  have  for  the  normal  tension 

-.=7i- « 
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ElXAMPLE. — For  the  500-foot  steel  tape,  whose  constants  the  author  deter- 
mined, we  have  ^=2  lbs.,  /=  3600  inches,  e  =  0.066  inch.  If  the  supports 
are  30  feet  apart,  n  =  10,  whence,  from  eq.  (4),  Pn  =  4.48  pounds. 

If  n  =  6,  or  if  the  supports  were  placed  50  feet  apart,  we  would  find  Pn  = 
6.32  pounds. 

If  If  =  3,  or  if  the  supports  are  100  feet  apart,  Pn  =  10.03  pounds. 

In  the  last  case,  the  sag  would  be  ten  inches  midway  between  supports. 

351.  To  reduce  a  Broken  Base  to  a  Straight  Line. — 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  or  convenient  to  introduce  one  or 
more  angles  into  a  base-line.  These  would  never  deviate  much 
from  180°.  Let  the  difference  between  the  angle  and  180°  be 
ff,  and  let  the  two  measured  sides  be  a  and  ^,  to  find  the  side  c. 
If  6  be  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc  and  if  it  is  not  more  than 
about  3"^,  the  following  approximate  formula  will  prove  suf« 
ficiently  exact : 

.    ,      sin*  i'     adff* 
side  ^  =  ^  +  p  —  - 


2     '  a  +  6 


=  ^  +  3  —  0.00000004231 


a  +  ir 


If  6  is  greater  than  from  3®  to  5*^,  the  triangle  would  have  to 
be  computed  by  the  ordinary  sine  formula. 

352.  To  reduce  the  Length  of  the  Base  to  Sea-level. 
— In  geodetic  work,  all  distances  are  reduced  to  what  they 
would  be  if  the  same  lines  were  projected  upon  a  sea-level 
surface  by  radii  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  lines. 
It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  reduce  all  the  lines  of  a  trian- 
gulation  system  in  this  manner,  since  if  the  length  of  the  base- 
line is  so  reduced  the  computed  lengths  of  all  the  other  lines 
of  the  system  will  be  their  lengths  at  sea-level.  The  angles 
that  are  measured  are  the  /lorizon/a/  Singles,  and  are  not  affected 
by  the  differences  of  elevation  of  the  various  stations.     It  is 
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necessary,  therefore,  to  know  the  approximate  elevation  of  the 
base  above  sea*leveL 

Let  r  =  mean  radius  of  earth ; 
a  =  elevation  above  sea-level ; 
B  =  length  of  measured  base ; 
b  =  length  of  base  at  sea-level. 

Then  r  +  a  \r\\B\b^ 

or  b^B     ^ 


r  +  ^- 


The  correction  to  the  measured  length  is  always  negative, 
and  is 

Since  a  is  very  small  as  compared  to  r,  we  may  write 

C==  —  B-. 

r 

The  mean  radius*  in  feet  is 


mean 


20926062  +  20855121 
r  =  —2 ^ ^ =  20890592  feet, 


log  r  (in  feet)  =  7-3^99507. 

353.  Summary  of  Corrections. — For  the  significance  of 
the  notation  used  in  the  following  equations,  see  the  preceding 
articles  where  they  are  derived.    The  corrections  are  all  for 


*  Rigidly*  we  should  use  the  lengrth  of  the  normal  for  the  given  latitude,  but 
the  mean  radius  as  above  found  is  sufficient  for  most  cases. 
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the  entire  line  measured,  or  rather  (or  that  portion  of  it  com- 
posed of  entire  tape-lengths,  and  are  to  be  applied  with  the 
signs  given  to  the  measured  length. 

I.  Correction  far  Temperature. 

For  a  single  standard  with  mercurial  temperatures^ 

Ct^  +  a{T^^T.)L (I) 

For  metallic  thermometer-readings,  as  found  from  steel  and 
brass  standards,  for  instance,  the  correction  to  be  applied  to 
the  length  as  found  by  the  steel  wire,  or  standard,  is 


C.  =  «(5.-5.)^- (2) 

2.  Correction  for  Grade. 

In  terms  of  the  difference  of  elevation  of  g^de,  points  at  a 
common  distance,  /,  apart, 

C.^-W (3) 


In  terms  of  the  grade  angles,  expressed  in  minutes  of  arc, 

Cg^     —    0.00000004231-2^/. (4) 

3.  Correction  for  Sag. 

For  the  standard  length  given  for  a  pull  P„  and  a  distance 
between  supports  d^,  while  P  and  d  are  used  in  the  field-work, 

<^'  =  T^^,S^^'^-'^p^ (5) 
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For  the  standard  length  given  for  no  pull  and  no  sag, 

c-im- (^ 

4.  Correction  far  Pull. 

^-=  +  ^:S^'^' <7) 

or  Cp=(P-P,)«i (8) 

5.  To  reduce  Standard  Temperature  to  Normal  Temperature. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  tape  (2",)  is  known  at  which 

the  graduated  is  the  true  length  for  the  pull  P^  and  distance 
between  supports  d^,  to  find  the  corresponding  temperature  for 
no  pull  and  no  sag,  this  being  called  the  normal  temperature 
(T'^),  we  have,  in  degrees, 

'■.=  ^-+^[i-i(^')] <9) 

6.  To  eliminate  Corrections  for  Sag  and  Pull. 

Makethepull/>,  =  A/|^(a;//)': (lo) 


or  ^»  =  \/zrr-, (") 


For  no  intermediate  supports  to  tape, 

^■=V^- <■=) 
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P^  is  called  the  normal  tension. 

7;  Correction  for  Broken  Base. 

If  a  and  b  are  the  two  measured  sides  which  make  an  angle 
of  180^  —  ^,  the  correction  to  be  added  to  a  -\-  b  to  get  the 
distance  between  their  extremities,  6  being  less  than  5^,  and 
expressed  in  minutes  of  arc,  is 

^  abd' 

Cft  =  —  0.00000004231        .    ;. 

8.  Correction  to  Sea-level. 

where  L  is  the  length  of  the  measured  base  at  an  altitude  a 
above  sea-level. 

log  r  (in  feet)  =  7.3199507. 

354.  To  compute  any  Portion  of  a  Straight  Base  which 
cannot  be  directly  measured. — It  sometimes  is  convenient 


to  take  a  base-line  across  a  stream  or  other  obstruction  to  di- 
rect measurement.     In  such  a  case  a  station  may  be  chosen 
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as  O  in  Fig.  131,  and  the  horizontal  angles  AOB  =  P,  BOC ^ 
Q,  and  COV  ~  Jt  measured.  If  the  parts  AB  and  CD  lie  in 
the  same  straight  tine,  and  ^i?  =  a  and  CD^b  are  known, 
then  BC=  X  may  be  found  by  measuring  only  the  angles  at  O. 
Thus  In  the  triangles  ABO  and  ACO  »e  have 


CO 
BO- 


X  -\-a      sin  P 
-^-  sm(P+ai 


also  from  the  triangles  BDO  and  CDO  we  have 

sin  {Q  +  R) 


X  -\-b       sin  .ff 


a+b 


CO 
B0~ 


Let  A'  =  .P+  G  and  L~  Q-\-R.  then  by  equating  the 


(x+'>){x+b) 


/ai(sin  A" sin  . 
''V      sin  Psin  R 


Evidently  only  the  positive  result  is  to  be  taken. 

The  points,^.  C.  and  /)  should  be  chosen  so  as  to  give 
good  intersections  at  A  and  D. 

355.  Accuracy  attainable  bjr  Steel-tape  and  Metallic- 
wire  Measurements.— The  foUowing  results  have  been  at- 
tained by  using  the  methods  herein  described: 

I.  In  Sweden,  Mr,  Edw.  Jadcrin  measured  a  primary 
base-line  two  kilometreB  in  length  three  times,  by  means  of 
steel  and   brass  wires  25   metres   long,  in   ordinary   summer 
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weather,  mostly  clear,  with  a  probable  error  of  a  single  deter- 
mination of  I  in  600,000,  and  a  probable  error  of  the  mean  re- 
sult of  I  in  1,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  true  length  of  the 
line  as  obtained  by  a  regular  primary  base  apparatus.* 

2.  On  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  Missouri  River, 
in  1885,  Mr.  O.  B.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Asst.  Engineer,  obtained 
the  following  results,  using  one  steel-tape  300  feet  long: 

Glasgow  Base. 

First  measurement 7923.237  feet. 

Second        "  7923.403     " 

Mean 7923.320  ±  0.056  feet. 

In  this  case  the  sun  was  shining  more  or  less  on  both 
measurements.  The  probable  error  of  a  single  result  is  I  in 
100,000,  and  of  the  mean  of  two  measurements  i  in  140,000. 

Benton  Base. 

First  measurement 9870.443  feet. 

Second         "  9870.388     " 

Mean 9870.415  ±  0.018  feet. 

The  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  is  i  in  380,000, 
and  of  the  mean,  I  in  533,000. 

Trovers'  Point  Base. 

First  measurement 971 1.915  feet. 

Second         "  9711.892     " 

Mean 971 1.904  ±  0.0078  feet. 

*  For  title  of  Mr.  J&derin's  pamphlet  describing  his  methods  and  results,  see 
foot  note,  p.  474. 
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The  probable  error  of  a  single  measurement  is  t  in  900.000, 
and  of  the  mean  it  is  l  in  1,250,000. 
Olney  Base. 

First  measurement- 1082 1.9658  feet. 

Second         "  10821.9665     ■■ 

Mean 10821.9662  ±  aooo2  feet. 

This  base  had  been  measured  by  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey 
Repsold  base  apparatus,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  i  in 
t.ooo.ooo.  This  portion  of  it,  about  half  the  entire  base,  was 
remcasured  with  the  tape  in  order  to  determine  the  absolute 
length  of  the  tape.  The  work  was  done  on  bolh  the  tape- 
measurements  in  a  drizzling  rain,  so  that  the  temperatures 
were  obtained  with  great  accuracy.  The  mean  tempera- 
tures of  the  two  measurements  difTered,  however,  by  several 
degrees,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  graduations  on  the  zinc  strips 
were  quite  divergent,  and  it  was  only  after  the  final  reduc- 
tion ihat  the  two  results  were  known  to  be  so  nearly  identical.* 

3.  The  author  has  measured  a  number  of  bases  about  one 
half  mile  in  length,  in  connection  with  students"  practice  sur- 
veys, by  the  methods  given  above,  and  in  each  case  obtained  a 
probable  error  of  the  mean  of  three  or  four  measurements  of 
less  than  one-millionth  part  of  the  length  of  the  line.  The 
worW  was  always  done  on  densely  cloudy  days,  all  the  con- 
stants of  tape  and  thermometers  being  well  determined. 

NoTK.— Prof.  R.  S.  Woodward  when  ■ceistani  on  ih*-  U.  S.  C.  *Dd  G.  Survey, 
in  iSqS,  mailc  five  measuremenls  o(  a  bate  line  3.807  rocin*  long,  in  fiiur  seciioni, 
uiioB  IW0  ^leel  l*pcs,  making  iwo  meuurciueuM  wiih  each  al  nlglit.  and  one 
ntasuicmcDt  in  the  daxlime  iii  clear  bunliglit.  'I*he5c  re^ulis  gave  *  probable 
error  in  tlie  mekii  of  all  ot  the  results  of part,  not  iocluilin^  ihe  enoi  in 

the  length  of   the  lap*  lt«elf,   «nii    a  probable  error  of       .  —  pari  whco  all 

MOrces  of  error  are  taken  into  account.     Sec  a  paper  on  Tki  Vit  tf  Leng  SUtI 

T<^i  f«T  Mramting  Biut  l^n.  Tram  Am-  Sfc.  C.  E  .  Vol.  XXX.  (i»<)3l.  p.  8r. 

*  From  the  Report  of  the  HiMoari  Rivet  tjjjtnmiuloa,  iSSb. 
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GEODETIC  SURVEYING. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  THE  ANGLES. 
356,  The  Instruments  used  in  triangulatioii  are  designed  J 
especially  for  the  accurate  measurement  of  horizontal  angles.  J 
This  demands  very  accurate  centring  and  fitting  at  the  axis,  and  f 
strict  uniformity  of  graduation.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  ' 
the  larger  the  circle  the  more  accurate  the  work  which  could 
be  done.  It  is  now  known  that  there  is  no  advantage  in  having 
the  horizontal  limb  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 

There  are  two  genera)  methods  of  reading  fractional  parts 
of  the  angle,  smaller  than  the  smallest  graduated  space  on  the 
limb.  One  is  by  verniers,  the  other  by  micrometer  micro- 
scopes. Verniers  may  be  succes-sfully  used  to  read  angles  to 
the  nearest  ten  or  twenty  seconds  of  arc,  but  if  a  nearer  ap-  I 
proximation  is  desired  microscopes  should  be  employed. 

Fig.  132  shows  a  high  grade  of  vernier  transit,  capable  also  j 
of  reading  vertical  angles  to  /O'.  Its  horizontal  limb  is  I 
inches  in  diameter  and  reads  by  verniers  to  ten  seconds.  It  \ 
may  be  used  as  a  repeating  •  instrument,  and  used  cither  with  J 
or  without  a  tripod.  To  mount  such  an  instrument  upon  a  ] 
station  or  post,  a  trivet,  made  of  brass  and  shown  in  Fig.  135,  is  I 
used.  The  pointed  steel  legs  are  driven  into  the  station,  the  \ 
centre  of  the  opening  being  over  the  station  point.  The  arms  j 
have  angular  grooves  cut  in  their  upper  surface.  On  this  trivet  I 
may  beset  any  three-legged  instrument,  so  long  as  the  radius  | 
of  its  base  is  not  greater  than  the  length  of  the  trivet  arms 

In  Fig.  133  is  shown  a  theodolite  (not  a  transit  since  the  I 
telescope  does  not  revolve  on  its  horizontal  axis)  designed  for  J 
the  measurement  of  horizontal  angles  exclusively.     Here  mi-  \ 
cromclcr  microscopes  arc  used.     The  horizontal  limb  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.     There  is  no  vertical  circle 
or  arc,  so  that  no  vertical  angles  can  be  read.     Since  the  rela- 
tive heights  of  triangutation  stations   arq   usually  determined 


*  See  Att.  3;9  tor  on  txplaoBtion  u(  Ihii  t( 
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from  their  relative  angular  elevations  or  depressions,  it  is  usual- 
ly necessary  to  have  a  vertical  limb.  This  instrument  could 
not  be  used  as  a  repeater. 

In  Fig.  134  is  shown  an  altazimuth  instrument,  or  an  in- 
strument designed  for  accurately  meaauring  altitudea  atirell  as 
the  azimuths  of  points  or  lines.  Both  horizontal  and  vertical 
limbs  are  read  by  means  of  micrometer  microscopes.  Such  an 
instrument  is  designed  especially  for  astronomical  observations 
for  latitude  and  azimuth,  but  may  also  be  used  as  a  meridian 

or  transit  instrument  for  observ- 
ing time  as  well  as  for  measuring 
horizontal  and  vertical  angles  in 
triangulation.  It  is  in  fact  the 
universal  gieodetic  instrument, 
just  as  the  complete  engineer's 
transit  is  the  universal  instrument 
in  ordinary  surveying.  In  almost 
all  cases  where  micrometers  are 
used  in  reading  the  angles  the 
limbs  are  graduated  to  five  or  ten  minutes  and  the  readings 
made  to  single  seconds. 

357.  The  Filar  Micrometer*  is  used  for  the  accurate  meas- 
urement of  small  distances  or  angles,  when  the  required  exact- 
ness is  greater  than  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  vernier 
scale.  It  is  usually  combined  with  a  microscope,  the  microme- 
ter threads  and  scale  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  image  produced 
by  the  objective.  This  image  is  always  larger  than  the  object 
itself  in  microscopes,  and  therefore  a  given  movement  of  the 
wires  in  the  micrometer  corresponds  to  a  very  much  less  dis- 
tance on  the  object  sighted  at,  according  to  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  objective. 


*  From/Ztim  thread;  micfvf.  5mall.  «nd  metros,  measure.     The  thread  is  in 
this  case  a  spider's  web,  or  scratches  on  glass. 
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The  frame  holding  the  movable  wires  has  a  screw  with  a' 
very  fine  thread  working  in  it,  called  the  micrometer  screw. 
This  screw  has  a  graduated  cylindrical  head,  or  disk,  attached 
to  it,  there  usually  being  sixty  divisions  in  the  circumference 
when  used  in  angular  measurements.  The  number  of  whole 
revolutions  are  recorded  by  noting  how  many  teeth  of  a  comb- 
scale  are  passed  over,  this  scale  being  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the ' 
wires  and  therefore  in  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece.  The  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  revolution  are  read  on  the  graduated  screw- 
head  outside.  These  micrometer  attachments  arc  shown  on 
the  two  microscopes  in   f-'ig.  135  and  on  the  five  in  Fig.  134^- 


Pig.  136  is  a  sectional  view  of  a  filar  micrometer.  The  graduat- 
ed head  //  is  attached  to  the  milled  head  m.  forming  a  nut  into 
which  the  micrometer-screw  a  works.  This  screw  is  rigidly  at- 
tached  to  the  frame  b.  to  which  are  fastened  the  movable  wires 
f.  The  comb-scale  s  and  fixed  wire  /  are  attached  to  the 
frame  f.  which  is  adjusted  to  a  zero-reading  of  the  graduated 
head  by  the  capstan-screw  d.  The  lost  motion  on  both  of 
these  frames  is  taken  up  by  springs.  The  complete  revolution* 
of  the  screw  are  counted  on  the  comb-scale,  and  the  fractional 
part  of  a  revolution  on  the  graduated  head.  The  reading  is 
made  by  bringing  the  double  wires  symmetrically  over  a  grad* 
tifttion,  the  space  between  the  wires  being  a  little  more  that* 
the  width  of  the  graduation,  when  the  exact  number  of  revolu- 
tion!) and  sixtieths  are  read  on  the  comb^scale  and  on  the  hca4J] 
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If  the  limb  is  graduated  to  ten  minutes  and  each  revolution 
corresponds  to  one  minute,  then  if  the  reading  is  taken  on  the 
nearest  graduation,  the  number  of  revolutions  need  never  ex- 
ceed five.  If,  however,  the  reading  be  always  taken  to  the  last 
ten-minute  mark  counted  on  the  limb,  then  ten  revolutions  may 
have  to  be  read  on  the  screw.  The  movement  of  the  threads 
is  as  they  appear  to  be,  there  being  no  inversion  of  image  be- 
tween wires  and  eye.  The  movement  on  the  limb  is,  however, 
opposite  from  the  apparent  motion. 

If  the  limb  is  graduated  to  ten  minutes,  and  a  single  revo- 
lution of  the  screw  corresponds  to  the  space  of  one  minute, 
then  just  ten  revolutions  of  the  screw  should  move  the  wires 
from  one  graduation  to  the  next.  If  this  is  not  exactly  true, 
then  the  value  of  a  ten-minute  space  should  be  measured  a 
number  of  times,  by  running  the  wires  back  and  forth,  the 
mean  result  taken,  and  from  this  the  value  of  one  revolution  of 
the  screw  determined.  This  value  is  called  the  "  run  of  the 
screw,**  and  a  correction  is  applied  to  the  readings,  which  are 
always  made  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds,  counting  one 
revolution  a  minute  and  one  division  on  the  head  a  second  of 
arc.  This  correction  is  called  "correction  for  run,*'  and  should 
be  determined  for  all  parts  of  the  screw  used.  If  the  value  of 
one  revolution  is  not  exactly  what  it  is  designed  to  be,  it  can 
be  adjusted  by  moving  the  objective  of  the  microscope  in  or 
out  a  little,  or  the  whole  microscope  up  or  down  with  refer- 
ence to  the  limb,  thereby  changing  the  size  of  the  image. 
Even  when  this  adjustment  is  accurately  made,  there  may  be 
still  a  correction  for  run  on  account  of  the  screw-threads  not 
being  of  uniform  value.  In  this  case  the  value  of  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  screw  is  determined  independently,  these  values 
tabulated,  and  the  correction  for  run  from  this  source  deter- 
mined for  any  given  reading.  Again,  as  the  microscope  re- 
volves around  the  limb  with  the  alidade,  the  plane  of  the 
graduations  may  not  remain  at  a  constant  distance  from  the 
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objective,  in  which  case  the  size  of  the  image  would  vary  to  a 
corresponding  degree.  To  determine  this,  the  values  of  ten- 
minute  spaces  are  determined  on  various  parts  of  the  limb, 
and  if  these  are  not  constant,  then  a  table  of  corrections  for  run 
may  be  made  out  for  different  parts  of  the  circli 

For  reading  on  graduated  straight  lines  the  double  threat 
give  belter  results  than  either  the  single  thread  or  thi 
sceting  threads.  The  space  between  the  threads  should  be 
liUle  greater  than  the  width  of  the  image  of  the  graduation- 
line,  so  that  a  narrow  strip  of  the  limb's  illuminated  upper 
surface  may  appear  on  either  side  of  the  graduation  and  inside 
the  wires.  The  setting  is  then  made  so  as  to  make  these  illu- 
minated lines  of  equal  width.  It  is  conceded  that  such  an  ar- 
rangement will  give  more  exact  readings  than  any  other  that 
has  been  used. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  is  from  thirty 
fifty. 

358.  Programme  of  Observations. — There  are  two  gen- 
era! methods  of  reading  angles  in  triangulation  work.  One 
method  consists  in  measuring  each  angle  inde- 
pendently, usually  by  repeating  it  a  number  of 
times  by  successive  additions  on  the  limb,  and 
then  reading  this  multiplied  angle,  which  is  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  repetitions  to  give  the  o* 
true  value  of  the  angle.  In  the  other  method 
the  readings  are  made  on  the  several  stations  in 
order,  as  A,  B.  C,  D,  and  E,  in  the  figure,  and 
the  angles  found  by  taking  the  difference  between 
the  successive  readings.  Each  method  has  its  ""  '" 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  If  the  instrument  has  an  ac- 
curate fitting  in  the  axis,  clamps  which  can  be  set  and  loosened 
without  disturbing  the  positions  of  the  plates,  is  provided  with 
verniers  which  have  a  coarse  reading,  as  twenty  or  thirty  sec- 
onds, and  accurate  work  is  desired,  and  if  such  an  instrument 
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is  mourtted  on  a  low.  firm  station,  then  the  method  by  repctf 
lion  would  give  superior  results.  If  any  of  these  conditions  arc 
not  fulfilled,  and  especially  if  the  instrument  is  provided  with 
micrometer  microscopes,  whereby  readings  may  be  taken  to 
the  nearest  second  of  arc,  it  is  much  more  convenient,  cheaper, 
and  generally  more  accurate  to  read  the  stations  continuously 
around  the  horizon,  back  and  forth,  until  a  sufficient  numl 
of  readings  have  been  obtained. 

359.  The  Repeating  Method.— This  method  was 
merly  used  almost  exclusively,  but  the  other  is  the  only 
now  used  with  the  most  accurate  instruments.  It  was  foui 
that  systematic  errors  were  introduced  in  the  method 
repetition  of  a  single  angle,  due  largely  to  the  clamping  appa^ 
ratus.  If  this  method  is  used  the  repetitions  should  be  made 
first  towards  the  right  and  then  towards  the  left;  the  number 
of  repetitions  making  a  set  should  be  such  as  to  make  the  mul- 
tiplied angle  a  multiple  of  360°.  as  nearly  as  possible,  so  as  to 
eliminate  errors  of  graduation  on  the  limb.  Thus,  for  an  angle 
of  60°  repeat  it  six  times  and  then  read.  For  the  second  set 
repeat  six  times  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  with  telescope 
inverted.  If  triangulation  work  is  to  be  done  with  the  ordi- 
dary  engineer's  transit,  which  reads  only  to  30  seconds  or  one 
minute,  this  method  may  give  vary  fair  rcsuhs,  providtd  there 
is  no  movement  of  circles  from  the  use  of  the  clamping  apparatus 
and  no  lost  motion  in  the  axes.  The  programme  would  be  as 
follows : 

I'ROGRAMME. 

Telescope  NormaL 

Set  on  left  station,  and  read  both  verniei 

Unclamp  above  and  set  on  right  station. 

below    ■■         ■■       left 

'•         above    "         "       right       " 

below    "         ■'       left 

"         above    "         ••       right       " 

etc..  etc. 


per, 
usly  I 

1 

upa^         I 
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until  the  entire  circle  has  been  traversed,  then  read  both  ver- 
niers while  pointing  to  right  station.  The  total  angle  divided 
by  the  number  of  repetitions  is  the  measure  o(  the  angle' 
sought. 

Telescope  Rei-erscd. 

1.  Set  on  right  station,  and  read  both  verniers. 

2.  Unclamp  above  anJ  set  on  left  station. 

3.  "         below    ■'         "        right     " 

4.  "         above    "         "        left       *' 

5.  "         below    "         "        right     " 

6.  "         above    "        "       left      '* 

etc.,  etc., 

until  the  entire  circle  has  been  traversed  by  each  vernier,  whei 
both  verniers  are  read  on  the  left  station. 

The  repetition  in  opposite  directions  is  designed  to  elim 
nate  errors  from  clamp  and  axis  movements,  and  the  revcr*^ 
ing  of  the  telescope  is  designed   to  eliminate  errors  arising 
from  the  line  of  sight  not  being  perpendicular  to  the  horizon- 
tal axis,  and  from  the  horizontal  axis  not  being  perpendicular 
to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  instrument.* 

As  many  such  sets  of  readingi  may  be  made  as  desired, 
but  there  should  always  be  an  even  number,  or  as  many  of  one 
kind  as  of  the  other.  It  will  be  observed  that  \\so pointings 
arc  taken  for  each  measurement  of  the  angle,  but  compara- 
tively few  readings  are  made. 

360.  Method  by  Continuous  Reading  around  the  Hori- 
zon.—By  this  method  the  linib  is  clamped  in  any  position,  and 

'  In  case  the  Instrument  utcd  is  ■  iheodollie,  >nd  Its  telescope  cannot  be 
revolved  on  ill  horiionikl  axis.  It  should  be  lifted  ttom  Ihc  pjvut  bcaiinKi  and 
turned  over  end  (or  end,  leaving  the  pivoii  in  their  former  bcBrings,     I(  tbli 

CAnnot  be  done  conveniently,  then  the  limb  sliould  be  ihified  by  ^  {w 
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left  undisturbed  except  between  the  different  sets  of  readings. 
The  pointings  are  made  to  the  stations  in  succession  around 
the  horizon,  and  both  verniers,  or  microscopes,  read  for  each 
pointing.  Thus,  if  the  instrument  were  at  o,  Fig.  137,  the 
pointings  would  be  made  to  ^,  B,  C,D,  and  E,  If  the  telescope 
is  now  carried  around  to  the  right  until  the  line  of  sight  again 
falls  on  A^  and  a  reading  taken,  the  observer  is  said  to  close 
the  horizon  ;  that  is,  he  has  moved  the  telescope  continuously 
around  in  one  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning.  If  the  two 
readings  here  do  not  agree,  the  error  is  distributed  aniong  the 
angles  in  proportion  to  their  number,  irrespective  of  their  size. 
It  is  questionable  whether  such  an  adjustment  adds  much  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  angle  values,  and  therefore  it  is  common 
to  read  to  the  several  stations  back  and  forth  without  closing 
the  horizon.  Sum-angles  can  afterwards  be  read  if  desired. 
Thus,  after  the  regular  readings  have  been  taken  on  the  sta- 
tions, the  angle  AOE,  or  AOC,  and  COE,  may  be  read,  and  so 
one  or  more  equations  of  condition  obtained. 

If  the  station  is  tall»  there  is  always  a  twisting  of  its  top  in 
clear  weather  in  the  direction  of  the  sun's  movement.  This 
twisting  effect  has  been  observed  to  be  as  much  as  i"  in  a 
minute  of  time  on  a  seventy-five-foot  station.  To  eliminate 
this  action  the  readings  are  taken  both  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left.  The  reading  of  opposite  verniers,  or  microscopes,  elimi- 
nates errors  of  eccentricity,  the  inverting  of  the  telescope  elimi- 
nates errors  of  adjustment  in  the  line  of  collimation  and  hori- 
zontal axis,  and  to  eliminate  periodic  errors  of  graduation  each 
angle  is  read  on  symmetrically  distributed  portions  of  the  limb. 
To  accomplish  this  the  limb  is  shifted  after  each  set  of  read- 

180° 
ings  an  amount  equal  to ,*  where  n  is  the  number  of  sets 

of  readings  to  be  taken.     The  following  is  the 

*  For  exception,  see  foot-note  on  previous  page. 
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PROGKAMME. 


Telescope  normal. 

Read  to  right. 

Read  to  left. 

Telescope  inverted. 

Read  to  right. 

Read  to  left. 

Shift  the  Limb. 


Telescope  inverter 
Read  to  right. 
Read  to  left. 

Telescope  normal..  ( 
Read  to  right.  ~ 
Read  to  left. 


Shift  the  Limb. 


Evidently  each  set  is  complete  in  itself,  and  as  many  com- 
plete sets  may  be  taken  as  desired,  but  no  partial  sets  should 
be  used.  If  the  work  is  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  one  set  of 
readings,  the  partial  set  of  readings  should  be  rejected,  and 
when  the  work  is  resumed  another  set  begun.  In  reducing  the 
work,  if  one  reading  of  any  angle  is  so  erroneous  as  to  have  to 
be  rejected  this  should  vitiate  that  entire  set  of  readings  of 
that  angle. 

If  preferred,  the  telescope  maybe  inverted  between  the 
right  and  left  readings,  and  then  two  readings  on  each  mark 
would  constitute  a  complete  set,  when  the  limb  could  be 
shifted  again.  If  this  were  done,  the  readings  at  o.  Fig.  137, 
would  be: 


1ST  Set  }  l^'cscope  Normal— Read  ABCDE. 

'I  "  Inverted       "      EDCBA. 

Shift  the  Limb. 

Set    \  T^l^scope  Inverted— Read  ABCDE. 

■   I  "  Normal  "      EDCBA, 

Shift  the  Limb. 


361.  Atmospheric  Conditions.— In  clear  weather  not  even 
fair  results  can  be  obtained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
From  sunrise  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  sum- 
mer the  air  is  so  unsteady  from  the  heated  air<currents  that 
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zsky  distant  tai^et  is  either  invisible  or  else  its  ims^  is  so  un- 
steady as  to  make  a  pointing  to  it  very  onceitain.  From 
about  four  o'clock  till  dark  in  clear  weather,  and  all  day  in 
densely  cloudy  weather  with  clear  air.  good  work  can  be  donci 
If  heliotropes  are  used,  the  work  is  limited  to  clear  weather. 
It  has  often  been  proposed  to  do  such  work  at  night,  but  the 
lack  of  a  simple  and  efficient  light  of  sufficient  strength  has 
usually  prevented.  The  higher  the  line  of  sight  above  the 
ground  the  less  it  is  affected  by  atmospheric  disturbances. 

362.  Geodetic  Night  Signisds.— Mr.  C.  O.  BouteUe,  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  made  a  series  of  experiments 
in  1879  ^^  Sugar  Lx>af  Mountain,  Mar>iand,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  efficienc>'  of  certain  night  signals  and  the  compara> 
tive  values  of  day  and  night  work.  His  report  is  given  in  Ap- 
pendix No.  8  of  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Sur\'ey  for 
1880.  It  seems  that  either  the  common  Argand  or  the  **  Elec- 
tric" coal-oil  lamp,  assisted  by  a  parabolic  reflector  or  by  a 
large  lens,  gives  a  light  visible  for  over  forty  miles.  His  con- 
clusions are : 

1.  That  night  observations  are  a  little  more  accurate  than 
those  by  day,  but  the  difference  is  slight. 

2.  That  the  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  less  than  that  of  good 
heliotropes. 

3.  That  the  apparatus  can  be  manipulated  by  the  same  class 
of  men  as  those  ordinarily  employed  as  heliotropers. 

4.  That  the  average  time  of  obser\'ing  in  clear  weather  may 
be  more  than  doubled  by  observing  at  night,  and  thus  the  time 
of  occupation  of  a  station  proportionately  shortened;  "clear- 
cloudy"  weather,  when  heliotropes  cannot  show,  can  be  utilized 
at  night. 

3^  Reduction  to  the  Centre.— It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  instrument  cannot  be  set  directly  over  the  geodetic 
point,  as  when  a  tower  or  steeple  is  used  for  such  point.  In 
Uus  case  two  angles  of  each  of  the  triangles  meeting  here  may 
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be  measured  and  the  third  taken  to  be  iSo"  minus  the! 
or  the  instrument  may  be  mounted  near  to  the  geodetic  point 
and  all  the  angles  at  this  station  measured  from  this  position. 
These  angles  will  then  be  very  nearly  the  same  as  though 
measured  from  the  true  position,  and  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  what  they  would  have  been  if  the  true  station  point  had 
been  occupied.  Thus  in  Fig.  138  let  C  be  the  true  station  to 
which  pointings  were  taken  from  other  stations,  and  C  the  posi- 
tion of  the  instrument  for  measuring  the  angles  at  this  station. 
The  line  AB  is  a  side  of  the  system  whose 
length  has  been  found.  From  the  measured 
angles  at  A  and  B  the  approximate  value  of 
the  angle  Cis  found  and  the  lengths  of  the 
sides  a  andA  computed.  At  C  the  angle 
AC'B  is  measured  with  the  .same  exactness 
as  though  it  were  the  angle  C  itself  and  the 
angle  CC'B  =  n  is  measured  by  a  single  ob- 
servation. The  distance  CC  =  r  is  also  « 
found.  Since  the  exterior  angle  at  the  inter- 
section D.  A^ADB,  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  opposite  intcrioi 
angles,  we  have 


C  +  >-(7  +  -«-. 


In  the  triangle  AC'C  wc  have  the  sides 
angle  ./4^'C  known,  whence 


C  +  ^x-y).  .     .     (Ij 
lid  r  and  1 


rsin  (C+ff). 


similarly 


Since  x  and  y  are  very  small  angles,  their  sines  are  propjM 
tional  to  their  arcs,  and  wr  may  write  sin  jr  :=  j:  sin  I 
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X  is  expressed  in  seconds ;  similarly  sin  ^  =  ^  sin  i'^  and  equar 
tions  (2)  become 

rsin(C^  +  flr) 


J'  = 


*sini" 


r  sin  a 


asm  I 


//• 


(3) 


Substituting  these  values  in  (i)  we  have 


'  sm  I     \ 


r      /sin  C'\-  a      sin  d 


— j,   .    .    .    (4) 


where  the  correction  to  C  is  given  in  seconds  of  arc.    The 

signs  of  the  trigonometrical 
functions  of  the  angle  a  must 
be  carefully  attended  to,  as  it  is 
measured  continuously  from  B 
around  to  the  left  to  360°. 

The  following  is  another  so- 
lution of  the  same  problem: 
Measure  the  perpendiculars 
from  C  upon  AC  and  BC\  Fig. 
139,  calling  them  m  and  n  re- 
's spectively.  Then  from  equation 
(i)  above  we  have 


Fig.  139 


Fig.  140. 


C=C'^{x-y). 

But  since  the  angles  x  and  y  are  very  small,  their  sines  are 
equal  to  their  arcs,  and  we  have,  in  seconds  of  arc, 


m 


X  = 


b  sin  \''' 


and 


y- 


n 
a%\n  I 


//» 


whence 


"~^'  +  sinr'(*  "  J ^5) 
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There  are  four  cases  corresponding  to  the  four  positions  a 
C ,  as  shown  in  Fig.  140.     For  these  several  cases  we  have 


sin  \"\b  ■ 


c  =  c  + 


C  =  C  +  - 
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ADJUSTMENT   OK   THE   MEASURED   ANGLES. 

364.  Equations  of  Conditions. — When  any  continuoua"! 
quantity,  as  an  angle  or  a  line,  is  measured,  the  observed  value 
is  always  afTected  by  certain  small  errors.  Indeed,  it  would 
not  be  possible  even  to  express  exactly  the  value  of  a  contin- 
uous quantity  in  terms  o(  any  unit,  as  degrees  or  feet  anil 
fractional  parts  of  the  same,  even  though  this  v^ilue  could  be 
exactly  determined.  If.  therefore,  the  measured  values  of  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  be  added  together,  the  sum  will  no! 
be  exactly  l8o^.  But  we  know  that  a  rigid  condition  of  all  tii 
angles  is  thnt  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  l8o°.  An  equatioftl 
which  expresses  a  relation  between  any  number  of  obscnredV 
quantities  which  of  geometrical  necessity  must  exist  is  calloi 
an  equation  of  condition,  or  a  condition  equation.  Thus,  \^ 
the  above  case,  if  A',  B',  and  C  be  the  mean  observed  valuei 
of  the  angles,  and  A.  B.  and  C  their  true  values,  we  woul^ 
have  for  our  condition  equation 


A-i-B-\-C=  180°. 


(fl 
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We  would  also  have 


A  ^a!  ^A\  B'  +  b'  =  B\  C'  +  c'=C, 


where  a\  b\  and  c'  are   small  corrections   to   the   measured 

values  A\  B\  and  C  which  are  to  be 
determined. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  length  of 
the   side   b  has   been   exactly   meas- 
ured,* then  when  the  true  values  of 
the  angles   are   found  we   may  com- 
'C  pute  the  other  two  sides.     If  the  sides 
F»«-  MI.  b  and  c  have  both  been  measured,  the 

length  of  the  side  c  as  computed  from  b  must  agree  with  its 
measured  length,  and  so  we  might  write  the  condition  equation 


c  = 


b  sin  {C'^  O 
sin  {B'  +  b')  • 


(2) 


Again,  if  the  side  a  had  been  measured  and  its  exact  length 
found,  we  would  obtain  the  third  condition  equation, 


a  = 


b  sxn  {A' -{- a!) 
sin  {B'  +  b')  ' 


(3) 


We  now  have  three  independent  equations  involving  three 
unknown  quantities,  and  can,  therefore,  find  the  quantities  a\ 
b\  and  c'.  But  if  only  one  side  had  been  measured,  we  should 
have  had  but  one  equation  from  which  to  determine  three  un- 
known quantities.     Evidently  there  is  an  infinite  number  of 


*  This  assumption  is  made  in  regard  to  the  measured  base-lines  in  a  trian- 
gulation  system,  since  its  exactness  is  so  much  greater  than  can  be  obtained 
in  the  angle-measurements. 
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sets  of  values  of  a' ,  b',  and  c' ,  which  would  satisfy  this  equation. 
If  we  now  impose  the  condition  that  the  corrections  shall  be 
the  most  probable  ones,  then  there  is  but  one  set  of  values  that 
can  be  taken. 

Equation  (1)  is  called  an  an^  equation,  since  only  angles 
are  involved  ;  while  equations  (3)  and  (3)  are  called  side  equa- 
tions, since  the  lengths  of  the  sides  are  also  involved. 

365.  Adjustment  of  a  Triangle. — The  finding  and  ap- 
plying of  the  most  probable  corrections  to  the  measured  values 
of  the  angles  of  a  system  of  triangulation  is  called  adjusting 
the  system.  In  the  case  of  a  single  triangle  with  one  known 
side  and  three  measured  angles,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  but 
one  equation  of  condition.  If  the  three  angles  have  been 
equally  well  observed,  then  it  is  most  probable*  that  they  are 
all  equally  in  error,  and  hence  this  condition  of  highest  proba- 
bility gives  us  the  probability  equation 


«■=*■='■ (4) 

which  enables  the  corrections  to  be  determined. 

Thus,  let    .^'  +  5'+ C- 180"  =  «'  +  *" +  ^=  F, 
then  from  (4)  we  have 

■■'  =  »'  =  «'=y (s) 

where  Kis  the  error  of  closure  of  the  triangle. 


I 


*  Thai  is,  thi*  relation  is  moie  probkble  ihan  Ate  »aj  other  n 
that  can  be  assigned,  bul  o(  course  il  u  not  more  probable  Uuit  alt  01 
combined. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  A  QUADRILATERAL. 

366.  The  Geometrical  Conditions. — In  the  quadrilateral 
in  Fig.  142  there  are  eight  observed  angles,  A^,  -6,,  .fi„  C^,  etc. 
The  geometrical  conditions  which  must  here  be  fulfilled  are  : 

{a)  The  sum  of  all  the  angles  of  any  triangle  must  be  180° 
plus  the  spherical  excess*  and  the  opposite  angles  at  the 
intersection  of  the  diagonals  must  be  equal. 

(p)  The  computed  length  of  any  side,  as  DC^  when  obtained 
from  any  other  side,  as  ABy  through  two  independent  sets  of 
triangles,  as  ABC,  BDC,  and  ABD,  ADC,  shall  be  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

The  probability  condition  is  that  the  set  of  corrections  ap- 
plied to  the  several  angles  shall  be  more  probable  than  any 
other  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  sets  of  corrections  which 
would  satisfy  the  other  condition. 

The  condition  given  in  i^d)  gives  rise  to  the  angle  equations, 
and  that  given  in  (^)  gives  one  side  equation. 

There  are  evidently  eight  unknown  corrections  to  be  de- 
termined. 

367.  The  Angle-equation  Adjustment.— In  the  quadri- 
lateral ABCD  we  have  four  triangles  in  which  all  the  angles 
have  been  observed,  two  sets  of  opposite  angles  where  the 
other  two  angles  of  the  corresponding  triangles  have  been  ob- 
served, and  the  quadrilateral  itself  in  which  all  the  angles  have 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  account  of  the  spherical  excess  in  computing  a 
single  triangle  or  quadrilateral ;  but  if  azimuth  is  to  be  carried  over  a  series  of 
triangles  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  angles  be  spherical  angles.  In  this  place 
spherical  excess  will  be  omitted  ;  but  if  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  it,  it  is  in- 
serted in  equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3),  the  right  members  then  becoming  A  -j-  e^  1% 
-f-  e%^  and  1%  -\-  e%^  where  e\  is  the  residual  excess  of  the  angle  AOB  over  that  of 
the  angle  DOC  (being  negative  in  this  case),  e^  is  the  excess  of  angle  BOC  over 
that  of  the  angle  AOD,  and  e%  is  the  spherical  excess  for  the  entire  quadri- 
lateral. The  spherical  excess  may  be  taken  as  i'  for  each  75  square  miles  of 
area,  and  this  is  to  be  divided  equally  amongst  the  angles  of  the  figure.    The 

206000  A 
formula  for  spherical  excess  is  EiSxi  seconds)  = -5 — ,  where  A  is  area  in 

■quart  mUes,  and  r  is  radius  of  the  earth  in  miles. 
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been  observed  :  making,  in  all,  seven  geometric  conditions  to 
be  fulfilled.  Only  tlirce  of  these  conditions  are  independent, 
however,  since  where  any  three  independent  conditions  are 
fulfilled  the  remaining  four  are  fulfilled  also.  Thus,  a  great 
variety  of  conditioned  equations  could  be  formed,  but  we  will 


choose  the  three  which  give  the  simplest  equations,  vi; 
the  opposite  central  angles  shall  be  equal,  and  that  the  sum  of' 
an  the  angles  of  the  qiLidrilater^I  shall  be  360°.     These  give 
rise  to  the  following  equations : 

If.i4,,  B^.  B,.  C,.  etc.,  be  the  observed  angles,  and  /,.  /„  and  ^ 
the  residuals  in  the  several  combinations,  due  to  erroneous 
determinations,  then  we  have : 

i»0°-iA,-\-B,)  -  1 180  -  (C.  +  A)i  =  A.  H 

or    -  A,~B,  +<:.  +  /?.  =1,.  (I) 

Similarly         --ff.-  C.  -\-D,-\-A,  =  /„  (3) 

and      A,+BA-B,+  C,+ C,  + D,-\-D,^  A^- ^'' ^t^  \ 
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If  the  angles  have  all  been  equally  well  observed, — that  is,  if 
their  mean  observed  values  have  equal  credence, — then  they 
are  said  to  have  equal  weight,  and  any  residual  arising  from 
any  combination  of  angles  should  be  distributed  uniformly 
among  the  angles  forming  such  combination.*  Thus  /,  arises 
from  the  angles  A,,  ^,,  C;,  and  Z>..  This  residual  should  there- 
fore,  be  divided  equally  between  these  four  angles.  When 
this  is  done  we  have 

-(A  +  ^)-(^.  +  ^)+C.-^^  +  A-|  =  0.     .     (4) 

Similarly 

-(5.+^)-(c;  +  ^«)  +  A-^  +  A-^  =  o.    .    (s) 

It  is  evident  that  if  /,  be  now  divided  uniformly  among  the 
eight  observed  angles,  it  will  not  affect  the  two  adjustments 
already  made ;  neither  have  the  adjustments  already  made 
affected  the  third  condition,  expressed  by  eq.  (3),  since  equal 
amounts  have  been  added  and  subtracted.  Hence  these  ad- 
justments may  be  made  in  sequence  as  well  as  simultaneously, 
and  we  shall  have  for  the  total  corrections  for  angle-equa^ 
tions 

*  The  errors  in  the  mean  observed  values  of  the  angles  are  supposed  to  re- 
•lilC  from  the  small  incidental  errors  and  approximations  made  in  poinuag. 
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Or  if  f,,  7',,  v,,  etc.,  be  the  total  corrections  to  the  several  mean 
observed  angles  for  angle-equations,  we  have 


/.  -  2/,  /,  +  2/ 

!',  =  «'.= g — ,      «'.  =  «'.  = g— ■; 

/,  -  2/,  /,  +  2/, 

«',=  «'.=  -  — g — ,        «/,  =  %  = g  — : 


•      (7) 


368.  The  Side -equation  Adjustment.— In  the  quadri- 
lateral shown  in  the  figure,  let  AB  be  the  known  side,  and  CD 
the  required  side,  which  is  to  be  computed  through  two  inde- 
pendent sets  of  triangles.  Let  ^4/,  ^/,  B^,  etc.,  be  the  several 
angles  corrected  for  angle  conditions  by  the  corrections  found 
in  eq.  (7). 

As  computed  through  the  first  set  of  triangles,  we  have 


_  ^Csin  B;  __  AB  sin  A/sinB,' 
^^  -     sin  n/    -      sin  C/  sin  DJ    '     '     '     ^ 


c-    -1    1  r»^       ^Z?sin^/       AB  s\n  B^'  sm  A.' 

Similarly        DC  = : — 7^7—  = — 7^r- — rrr^-    .     •     (o) 

^  sin  CJ  sin  C/  sin  /?/  ^^^ 

Whence  sin  A/  sin  BJ  _  sin  B,'  sin  A/ 

sin  C/  sin  /?/       sin  C/  sin  Z>/  ' 


reading,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  they  are  supposed  to  be  rrrors  of  observation  and 
not  instrumental  errors,  these  latter  havin^ir  been  eliminated  by  the  method  of 
making  the  observations.  Since  the  sources  of  the  errors  of  observation  are 
the  same  for  small  as  for  large  angles,  it  follows  that  they  should  be  credited 
with  equal  portions  of  the  aggregate  error  of  any  combination  of  angles,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  angles  themselves. 
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sin  A I  sin  B^  sin  C/  sin  />/ 
sin  B^  sin  C/  sin  /?/  sin  -4/ 


w...  ^>,    w...  ..^g    «^...  ^^    >>--.  -^y    ^iri^ 


which  is  called  the  side-equation. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  case  where  the  angles  have  all 
been  observed,  even  after  they  have  been  adjusted  for  the 
angle-conditions,  this  equation  will  not  hold  true,  the  value  of 
the  left  member  being  a  little  more  or  less  than  one.  When 
put  into  the  logarithmic  form  for  computation,  therefore,  we 
will  have 


log  sin  A^  +  log  sin  5/  +  log  sin  C/  +  log  sin  />/ 

—log  sin  B^  —  log  sin  C/  —  log  sin  D^  —  log  sin  A^  =  /^,  (ii) 

where  /^  is  the  logarithmic  residual  due  to  erroneous  observa- 
tions. 

We  must  now  distribute  this  residual  /^  among  the  log  sines 
according  to  the  most  probable  manner  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  errors  which  caused  it.  For  a  given  small  error,  as  i'',  in 
any  angle,  the  effect  on  the  log  sine  is  measured  by  the  loga- 
rithmic tabular  difference  for  x"  for  that  angle.  This  tabular 
difference  varies  for  different  angles,  being  large  for  angles 
near  zero  or  i8o°,  and  small  for  angles  near  90°. 

Let  7'/,  v^,  z;,',  etc.,  be  the  corrections  to  be  made  to  the 
angles  A^,  B^\  B^\  etc.,  for  the  side-equation  (11),  and  let  d^, 
rf„  d^y  etc.,  be  the  corresponding  logarithmic  tabular  differences 
for  i''. 

Now,  the  influences  on  /^  of  the  small  angular  errors  were 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  tabular  differences  of  the  correspond- 
ing log  sines  ;  therefore  the  corrections  should  be  in  proportion 
to  the  corresponding  tabular  differences.     In  other  words,  the 
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corrections  are  weighted  In  proportion  to  their  tabular  diA 
cnces.*     We  therefore  have  the  numerical  relation: 


p,' :  i/i ::  »,' :  a!^  ::  v,'  :  </„  etc., 
■,  paying  attention  to  signs. 


—  -v=v  =  —  v=  etc.  . 


But  since  the  log.sine  correction  is  the  angular  correctiol 
multiplied  by  the  tabular  diiTerence,  and  since  the  sum  o[  the; 
would  equal  f^,  we  would  have 

v,'i/,—t\'tij-\-v,'tf,—vJ{i^-\-v,'d,—v,'</,-i-v,'it,  —  v,'ti,=  —/,.  .  (l^ 

From  equations  (12)  and  (13)  we  are  to  find  the  side-equatioj 
corrections  n,',  p,',  v,',  etc. 

Dividing  eq.  (13)  by  eq.  (12),  term  by  term,  we  have 


<'  + ''.'  +  <'  +  <*  +  <'  +  <'  +  <'  +  rf.* 


*  To  lllustraie  ihU  principle  more  fnllr,  tet  ■■  siippoM  that  For  a  chan^ 
o)  t'  in  Lhe  angles  ^1  and  ^t  the  correspondiag  changci  in  Ibe  log  ainci  are  i 
tor  A\  and  S  lot  At:  Ibcn  for  a  given  •nor  of  i  ia  log  &ia  .4,  -f  log  lin  rfi  s  J 
there  are  two  i:hances  thai  it  came  irara  At  to  one  chance  thai  )i  came  Iron]  At. 
wben  Ihese  angles  oece  equally  well  observed.  11  the  error  is  lo  be  divided 
bcinreen  the  ant[lei  A,  and  A,,  ihereforc.  w«  should  make  the  corrcctloti  to  A, 


twice   M   great    i 


'  A,.  . 


tJ,-.d,.  wfarn 


Th*  UQie  rcawniog  would  hold  e.ideolly  for  my  number  of  aiigl" 

(  Ry  eq,  (itiit  will  be  seen  Ih.ii  the  corrertlont  i 
■Crtpis  miut  be  ol  oppokllc  sign  trom  those  havltii; «' 


V,      Jt 
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Whence  we  have,  for  the  values  of  these  corrections^ 


d,~ 

df,  ~  </,  ~      d^~  d^~      </,  ~*  </, 

.   (14) 

We  have  now  found  a  set  of  corrections,  v^,  v^,  z/„  etc.  (eq. 
7),  for  the  angle-equations,  and  a  set  of  corrections,  z//,  z//,  7^/, 
etc.  (eq.  14),  for  the  side-equation  ;  but  they  were  determined 
independently  and  not  simultaneously,  and  therefore,  when 
successively  applied,  each  set  of  corrections  will  disturb  the 
former  adjustment  somewhat.  Thus,  if  the  corrections  in  eq. 
(7)  be  first  applied,  and  then  those  of  eq.  (14),  using  the  par- 
tially corrected  angles  in  finding  /^  by  eq.  (11),  we  would  find 
eq.  (10)  would  be  satisfied,  but  /„  /„  and  /„  in  equations  (i),  (2), 
and  (3),  would  now  not  be  zero  when  the  newly  adjusted  angles 
were  used.  Another  set  of  corrections  z//,  z//,  z//',  etc.,  might 
now  be  found  by  eq.  (7)  for  the  adjusted  angles  A^ ,  B^\  ^/, 
etc.,  and  so  on  by  successive  approximations,  using  the  correc- 
tions of  equations  (7)  and  (14)  alternately,  until  both  sets  of 
conditions  were  satisfied  within  the  desired  limits.  It  will 
usually  be  found,  however,  that  the  adjustment  for  side-equa- 
tion does  not  materially  disturb  that  for  angle-equations.  If 
the  angles  were  all  the  same  size,  so  that  the  corrections  to  the 
log  sines  would  have  equal  weight,  the  first  adjustment  would 
remain  undisturbed.  In  this  case,  the  corrections  for  side- 
equation  would  all  be  numerically  equal,  the  odd  and  even 
subscripts  having  opposite  signs.  If  the  observed  angles  range 
between  30°  and  60°,  as  they  would  in  a  fairly  symmetrical 
quadrilateral,  then  the  errors  of  this  approximation  would  be 
quite  inappreciable. 
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369.  Rigorous  Adjustment  for  Angle-  and  Side-equa- 
tions.— Let  the  angle-equation  adjustments  be  applied  aa  given 
by  eq.  (7),     Then,  using  these  adjusted  angles,  lut  the  correc- 
tions to  the  angles  for  side-cqitation  be  so  expressed  that  they  -1 
shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  angle-equation  conditions,  J 
whatever  their  values.     This  may  be  done  by  letting 


V,'  =         ■*,  —  ^,.  V,' 

V,'  =  —  ,r, +  ■',1        V,' 
V.'  =  —  X,  —  x„         V,' 


Vf   = 


■  (IS)! 


Then,  analogous  to  eq.  (13),  wc  may  write 
<{^.  +  ^,)  -  <(x,  -  -r,)  -  <{x,  -  X.)  +  <(x.  f  X,) 


(rf;  _  rf,  _  rf,  +  rf.  +  rf,  _  rf,  _  ^  +  rfj,.  +  (rf_  +  ^y, 

-hK  +  rf>.  +  K-frf>-.  +  {rf,  +  rfO^.=  -/..     .     (17)1 

wherein  /.  is  given  by  eq.  fit),  and  the  i/'s  are  the  tabular  1 
differences  for  one  second  for  the  several  log  sines  as  before. 

If,  for  simplicity,  we  write  for  the  coefficients  of  x.,  -r,,  t„ 
x„  and  x„  respectively.  C^  C„  C„  C„  and  C„  then  (171  becomes 


O.  -f-  C,x,  +  C^.  -f  O.  -f  C.X.  = 


(18)  , 


It  now  remains  to  find  the  values  of  x„  x„  x„  x„  and  jr.,  such.  ] 
that  their  combinations  which  make  up  the  angle-corrections  a 
given  in  eqs.  (15)  shall  be  the  most  probable. 
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To  make  (i8)  symmetrical  with  (15),  we  may  put  It  in  the 
following  form : 


+  (7*.+C*,)  =  -A.  .   («9) 


In  the  argument  preceding  the  derivation  of  eq.  (12)  it  was 
found  that  the  measured  angles  required  to  be  corrected  by  a 
series  of  quantities  {v^^vj^  etc.),  which  quantities  were  found  to 
be  to  each  other  as  the  tabular  differences  of  the  angles  them- 
selves; and  eq.  (13),  which  is  a  summation  of  log  sine  correc- 
tions, shows  that  when  eq.  12  is  true  it  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  the  most  probable  set  of  angle  corrections  (v/,  V'i^  etc.)  is 
that  set  which  are  respectively  proportional  to  their  numerical 
coefficients  (rf|,  ^,  etc.).  This  is,  in  fact,  a  general  law  of  the 
theory  of  probabilities;  and  hence  we  say,  in  eq.  (19),  that  the 
most  probable  corrections  (otq,  jt^,  etc.)  are  those  which  are 
proportional  to  their  several  numerical  coefficients,  or,  we  may 
write  at  once,  as  a  condition  of  the  greatest  probability : 


^0    j^  ^0    ^2     ^ 

4  4       -^2 


4-^0 -^i ,  4  ^0 ^1    f 

or,  —^  —  -^  ;  —^  —  y^^  etc* 
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Therefore  the  condition  of  the  highest 


Dividing  (i8)  by  (20),  term  by  term,  we  have 

£:  +  c,-  +  c.-  +  c.-  +  c=-£''  =  -^ 


(a>)1 


c.  - 


(-'01 


From  equation  (21)  the   side-equation   corrections  can  be 
computed,  which  will  not  disturb  the  angle-equation  adjust- 
ment,  and   which   are  the  most  probable  corrections  to  the  1 
several  angle-values.  | 

The  second  or  rigid  method  will  be  found  much  more  satis- 
factory than  the  method  by  approximations.  The  complete 
adjustment  consists  in  applying  to  the  mean  measured 
values,  the  corrections  from  angle-equations  given  by  equation 
(7 ),  and  then  applying  to  these  corrected  angles  the  corrections 
found  by  equation  {21). 

Note. — The  results  obtained  in  the  above  adjustments  are 
identical  with  those  found  by  the  method  of  least  squares,  and 
the  fundamental  principle  by  which  they  are  obtained  is  also 
the  same  as  that  of  least  squares,  viz.:  that  the  arithmetic 

"  N«i«  thtt  5(0  dow  not  ioclnile  Ci^ 
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mean  of  properly  weighted  observations  is.  the  most  probable 
result,  and  is  identical  with  that  obtained  by  making  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  corrections  a  minimum.  For  least-square 
solutions  of  this  problem,  see  Clarke's  "  Geodesy,"  pp.  263-6, 
and  Wright's  "  Adjustment  of  Observations,"  pp.  303-8. 

Example. 

The  following  is  the  numerical  computation  of  the  quadrilateral  shown  in 
the  figure.  AB\s  the  known  side,  and  CD  is  to  be  found.  The  mean  observed 
values  of  the  angles  are  given  in  the  second  column.  The  corrections  for 
angle-equations  are  given  in  the  third  column,  and  are  the  same  for  all  three 
methods  of  solution  given  above.  The  spherical  excess  is  here  applied  only  to 
the  quadrilateral  as  a  whole,  or  to  /«,  thus  distributing  it  equally  among  the 
several  angles.  This  is  a  common  way  of  doing  it,  although  if  the  excess  is 
considerable,  and  the  several  triangles  very  unequal  in  size,  as  is  the  case  here, 
it  should  be  applied  to  the  several  triangles  according  to  their  size,  as  stated  in 
the  foot-note,  p.  514. 

In  columns  7  and  8,  the  corrections  for  side-equation  are  worked  out  by  the 
two  methods  given  to  show  the  relative  results.  Thus,  from  eq.  (14)  we  find 
the  values  of  vx\  vt\  etc.,  for  the  first  approximation.  Applying  these  to  the 
first  corrected  values  in  column  4,  and  again  taking  out  the  values  of  A,  /«, 
and  A,  for  angle-equation  conditions,  we  find  they  are  not  zero,  but  very  small. 
It  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  work  out  a  new  set  of  angle-corrections  by 
eq.  (7),  and  then  consider  the  quadrilateral  adjusted.  In  this  example,  the 
final  values  thus  found  would  then  differ  from  the  final  values  by  the  rigid 
adjustment  by  not  more  than  o''.2  for  any  angle. 

If  we  compute  CD  from  A  By  assuming  the  latter  to  be  25,000  feet  in  length, 
we  obtain  88,670.9  ft.  in  passing  through  the  triangles  ABC  and  BCD,  while 
if  we  pass  through  the  triangles  ABD  and  ADC  vi^  obtain  88671. i  ft.,  a  dis- 
crepancy of  0.2  ft.,  and  giving  a  mean  value  of  88671.0  ft.  The  discrepancy  of 
0.2  ft.  in  the  two  results  by  the  rigid  solution  results  from  not  computing  the 
corrections  beyond  tenths  of  a  second. 

If  simply  a  check  on  the  final  corrected  values  is  desired,  it  may  be  obtained 
by  adding  them,  when  their  sum  should  equal  360"  +  spherical  excess,  or  by 
taking  out  the  log  sines  and  seeing  if  A'  in  cq.  (11)  is  zero.  In  this  case  it  is 
not  zero,  but  9.  resulting  from  not  carrying  out  the  corrections  beyond  tentht 
of  seconds,  as  mentioned  above. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  LARGER  SYSTEMS. 

370.  Used  only  in  Primary  TrianguUtion.— The  simul- 
taneous  adjustment  of  all  the  angles  in  an  extended  system  of 
trianglei  with  one  measured  base  which  is  taken  as  exact,  is  a 
very  complicated  problem.  The  methods  of  least  squares  must 
here  be  applied,  so  that  a  discussion  of  this  problem  belongs 
rather  to  a  treatise  on  geodesy  than  to  one  on  surveying.  The 
adjustments  of  a  triangle  and  of  a  quadrilateral  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  all  secondary  work,  or  such  as  is  intended  to  serve 
only  for  topographical  or  geographical  purposes.  Especially 
is  this  true  if  the  stations  be  so  selected  that  the  observed  lines 
will  form  a  series  of  quadrilaterals.  The  adjustment  of  these 
quadrilaterals  by  the  rigid  method  given  above  gives  nearly 
as  good  results  as  could  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  work  as  a 
single  system.  For  a  discussion  of  the  least-square  methods 
of  adjustment  of  an  extended  system  of  triangles  the  student 
is  referred  to  **  Primary  Triangulation  of  the  U.  S.  Lake  Sur^ 
vey,"  being  Professional  Papers,  Corps  of  Engineers  U.  S.  A., 
No.  24;  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for 
1875;  Clarke's  Geodesy;  and  especially  to  Wright's  "Adjust- 
ment of  Observations." 

The  facility  and  accuracy  with  which  base-lines  may  now 
be  measured  by  means  of  long  steel  tapes  will  result  in  actually 
measuring  many  more  lines  than  has  heretofore  been  done,  and 
so  errors  from  angular  measurements  will  not  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  to  any  great  extent.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
geodetic  methods  will  be  materially  influenced  by  this  new 
method  of  accurate  measurement. 

371.  Computing  the  Sides  of  the  Triangles.— After  the 
angles  of  the  system  are  adjusted,  the  sides  of  the  triangles  are 
computed  by  the  ordinary  sine  ratio  for  plane  triangles.  If 
the  system  consist  of  simple  triangles,  then  one  side  is  known 
and  the  other  two  sides  computed  from  it.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  check  on  the  computation  except  what  the  computer 


carries  along  with  him,  or  what  may  be  obtained  from  a  duplU 
cate  computation. 

If  ihc  system  be  made  up  of  a  series  of  quadrilaterals,  then 
the  line  which  is  common  to  two  successive  quadrilaterals  is 
computed  through  two  sets  of  triangles  from  the  previous  known 
5ide.  Thus  if  the  quadrilateral  of  Fig.  14;  be  one  of  a  scries, 
the  lines  in  common  being  AB  and  CD.  then  AH  is  computed 
in  duplicate  from  the  previous  quadrilateral,  and  the  mean  of 
the  two  results  taken.  In  the  triangle  ABDcom^utti  AD.  and 
then  in  the  triangle  .^i^C  compute  Z'C:  in  the  KnungSc  ABC 
compute  BC,  and  then  in  the  triangle  BCD  compute  /JC again. 
There  are  thus  obtained  two  independent  values  of  DC,  as 
computed  from  ^5.  If  the  adjustment  had  been  exact  these 
values  would  have  agreed  exactly,  but  the  adjusted  angles 
were  computed  only  to  the  nearest  second,  or  tenth  of  a  second ; 
hence  the  two  values  of  DC  vi\\\  agree  only  to  a  corresponding 
exactness.  If  the  system  be  composed  of  quadrilaterals  and 
the  adjustment  be  made  to  the  nearest  second,  then  the  two 
values  of  /JC  would  probably  differ  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  signifi>.| 
cant  figure.  If  the  adjustment  be  made  to  the  nearest  tenth' 
of  a  second,  and  a  seven-place  logarithmic  table  be  used,  then 
the  two  values  of  DC  should  begin  to  differ  in  the  sixth  or 
seventh  place.  Of  course  the  adjusted  values  are  not  the  irnt 
values  of  the  angles,  but  simply  the  most  probable  values.  If 
the  angles  were  not  accurately  measured  the  adjusted  values 
may  still  be  considerably  in  error,  but  any  such  errors  would 
not  prevent  the  two  values  of  CD  from  agreeing,  since  this 
agreement  is  one  of  the  conditions  which  the  adjustment  i 
made  to  satisfy.  The  disagreement  between  the  two  comp 
values  of  CD  comes  only  from  the  inexactness  of  the  comp 
corrections  to  the  angles,  an  angle,  like  a  length,  being  an  t 
commensurable  quantity,  and  hence  some  degree  of  approxj 
mation  is  necessary  in  its  expression.  U  the  true  compi 
values  of  CD  differ  by  more  than  the  amounts  above  sifrnrftM 
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then  it  is  probable  that  an  error  has  been  made  in  the  com- 
putation. 

LATITUDE  AND  AZIMUTH. 

372.  Conditions. — In  the  methods  here  given  for  obtaining 
latitude,  azimuth,  and  time,  the  instrument  used  may  either  be 
an  ordinary  field  transit  mounted  on  its  tripod,  or  a  more  elabo- 
rate altazimuth  instrument,  such  as  shown  in  Figs.  132  and  134. 
The  accuracy  sought  is  only  such  as  is  sufficient  for  topographi- 
cal or  geographical  purposes.  Both  the  field  methods  and  the 
office  reductions  are  of  the  simplest  character:  but  all  large 
errors  are  eUminated,  so  that  the  results  will  be  found  as  accu- 
rate as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  with  anything  less  than  the  regu- 
lar field  astronomical  instruments.  This  higher  grade  of  work 
falls  within  the  sphere  of  the  astronomer  rather  than  of  the 
surveyor. 

373.  Latitude  and  Azimuth  by  Observations  on  Cir- 
cumpolar  Stars  at  Culmination  and  Elongation.— When 
latitude  and  azimuth  are  to  be  found  to  a  small  fraction  of  a 
minute,  or  as  accurately  as  can  be  read  on  the  instrument  used, 
if  this  be  an  ordinary  field  transit,  the  most  convenient  method 
is  by  means  of  observations  on  circumpolar  stars.  The  observa- 
tion for  latitude  is  made  on  such  a  star  when  it  is  at  its  upper 
or  lower  culmination,  since  it  is  then  not  changing  its  altitude, 
and  the  observation  for  azimuth  is  made  at  elongation,  since 
then  the  star  is  not  changing  its  azimuth.  At  these  times  a 
number  of  readings  may  be  taken  on  the  star,  thus  eliminating 
instrumental  constants  by  reversals,  since  a  half  hour  may  be 
utilized  for  this  work  without  the  star  sensibly  changing  its 
position  so  far  as  the  use  it  is  serving  is  concerned.  Two  close 
circumpolar  stars  have  been  chosen  whose  right  ascensions 
differ  by  about  five  hours  and  thirty  minutes.  They  therefore 
always  give  a  culmination  and  an  elongation  about  thirty  min- 
utes apart.    This  is  very  convenient,  since  it  allows  observations 
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to  be  made  for  latitude  and  azimuth  at  one  setting  with  a  sut- 1 
ficient  intervening  interval  to  complete  ofic  set  of  observations  J 
before  commencing  the  next. 

The  two  stars  selected  are  Polaris  C«  Ursae  Minoris"),  which  la  4 
of  the  second  magnitude,  and  51  Cephei.  which  is  of  the  fifth  | 
magnitude.     Their  relative  positions  are  shown  in  Fig.  143. 


The  position  of  51  Cephei  may  be  described  with  reference 
to  the  line  joining  "the  pointers,"  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear,  with  Polaris.  Thus,  51  Cephei  is  to  the  right  of 
this  line,  when  looking  timrards  the  pole-star  along  the  line,  at 
a  distance  of  about  three  times  the  sun's  disk  from  the  line,  and 
of  zhoMlfive  times  the  sun's  disk  from  Polaris,  in  the  direction 
of  the  pointers. 

In  case  5 1  Cephei  is  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  as  it  may 
not  be  on  moonlight  nights,  or  with  a  slightly  hazy  atmos- 
phere, it  may  be  found,  when  near  elongation,  by  the  tele- 
scope, as  follows : 

Having  carefully  levelled  the  instrument,  turn  upon  Polaris. 
When  51  Cephei  is  near  its  eastern  elongation  Polaris  is  near 
its  upper  culmination,  and  when  near  its  western  elongation 
Polaris  is  near  its  lower  culmination.  To  find  51  Cephei  at 
eastern  elongation,  therefore,  after  taking  a  pointing  on  Fob- 
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ris,  lower  the  telescope  (diminish  the  vertical  angle)  by  about 
one  degree  (if  the  time  is  about  twenty  minutes  before  elonga^ 
tion),  and  then  turn  off  towards  the  east  about  two  and  a  halff 
degrees.  This  will  bring  the  cross  wires  approximately  upon 
the  star. 

To  find  it  at  western  elongation,  simply  reverse  these  angles ; 
that  is,  increase  the  vertical  angle  one  degree,  and  turn  off  to 
the  west  two  and  one  half  degrees. 

The  following  table  gives  the  times  of  the  elongations  and 
culminations  of  these  two  stars  for  1885  ^^^  latitude  40°,  which 
may  be  used  for  observing  azimuth  and  latitude.  The  times 
given  are  for  the  nights  following  the  dates  named  in  the  first 
column. 

TIMES  OF  ELONGATION  AND  CULMINATION,  1885. 

LATITUDE,  40'. 


1 

PoLARit  (a  Ure.  Min.). 

5x  Cephbi. 

Date. 

Eton- 
tion. 

Time. 

Cul- 
mina- 
tion. 

Time. 

Elon- 
tion. 

Time. 

Cul- 
mina- 
tion. 

Time. 

Jan.    X 
Feb.    X 
Mar.   X 
April  X 
May   1 
June   X 
July    X 
Aug.  X 
Sept.  X 
Oct.    X 
Nov.   X 
Dec.    I 

w 

E 

tt 

tt 
tt 
it 
tt 

W 

tt 

X3^34".6  A.M. 
10  33    .2  P.M. 

8  3«  .8  " 
•6  29  .7  " 
*4  36  .6  a.m. 

2  37   .0    " 

13    39     .0      *' 
XO   38    .X    P.M. 

8  36  .6    '* 
•6  38   .9    " 

4  26    .4  A.M. 
2    38     .3      " 

U 

L 

U 

6^29".9  P.M. 
4  35    .6  A.M. 

a  35  .«     " 
19  33   .X     " 
XO  35  .2  P.M. 

8  33   .7     ** 
♦6  36  .3    *' 

4   33    .8  A.M. 

2  31  .3  " 
X3  33  .6  ** 
XO  3X     .7  P.M. 

8  33   .5     ** 

w 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

£ 
tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

5S8".3  A.M. 

3  46  .4    " 
X  56  .X     •• 

XX  54  .0  P.M. 

9  55   .9    " 

•7  53   .9    " 

♦6    13    .6  A.M. 

4  XO  .8    " 
2     9    .X      " 

X2    IX     .4      " 
XO     9    .8  P.M. 
8   X2    .0     ** 

U 
L 

U 
tt 

xx^58".6  P.M. 

9  S6  .7    " 
8    6  .4    »• 

•6    4   .3    " 

4     4    .3  A.M. 
3      3    .2      " 
13      4     .3      *» 

To      2    .4    P.M. 

8  0  .8    •* 
♦6    3  .X     *' 

3   59    .5  A.M. 

9  X     .8      " 

*  Probably  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 


From  the  above  table  it  is  evident  that  both  an  elongation 

and  a  culmination  of  one  of  these  stars  can  always  be  obtained. 

For  other  days  than  those  given  in  the  table,  either  inter- 
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potate,  or  find  by  allowing  3" .94  £or  one  day,  remembering 
that  eacii  succeeding  day  the  elongation  occurs  earlUr  by  this 
amount. 

For  other  years  than  1885,  take  Irom  the  table  the  lime  cor- 
responding  to  the  given  month  and  day,  and  add  for  Polaris 
o".3,  and  for  51  Cephei  o".5  for  each  year  after  1885;  also. 

Add  I™  if  the  year  it  ihe  second  afler  leap-year. 

Add         l"  if  the  year  is  Ihc  third  ofler  leap-yeai. 
Add         3"  if  the  year  is  leap-yeat  before  March  i. 
Subtmcl  1"  if  the  year  is  leap-year  »tlet  March  l. 
For  the  first  year  after  leap-year  there  is  no  correction  ex- 
cept the  periodic  ones  of  o".3  and  0".s  per  annum. 

For  other  latitudes  between  30°  and  50°  north  latitude  cor- 
rect the  times  of  elongation  as  follows: 
For  each  degree  south  of  40'^, 


western   or   sub! 
from  Ihe  eastefn  time  of 
For  Cftch  degree  north  of  40°, 
Sublracl  [ram  ihe  western  Or 


1 


to-,  14  for  Polaris. 
I  o".39  for  ;!  Cephei. 


elongalioi 


(  0".l3  (or  Tolaris. 
I  o".3Q[or  51  Cephd. 
The  following  table  gives  the  pole  distances  of  Polaris  and 
Si  Cephei  for  Jan.  I  of  each  third  year  from  1885  to  1930: 


POLE  DISTANCE  (90"  - 

Declination). 

s,.. 

ISS*. 

tsu. 

IMl. 

iat4. 

tMt. 

IfOO.    j  IMS.  1  IMC 

PolVta... 
iiCepbd. 

■4«« 

.4*47 

i-iffn" 

I'lj'.*" 

>4II< 

•  47*0 

i'n'37"  l*ll'4l" 
•47  54    •4l<>g 

Sta 

■m 

""■ 

Itl*. 

ins. 

■"'• 

in*. 

IMl.      IM*. 

PoUria..-. 
I.  Cephei.. 

.•i-',^- 

•4i» 

■•fsj"    .•r'5«" 

•49  •> 

.•6-7" 
•44  41 

.•  S-.."  !■  4''«" 

4 


Interpolate  for  intermediate  dates. 
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To  observe  for  latitude  no  knowledge  of  the  geographical 
position  is  needed. 

374.  The  Observation  for  Latitude  consists  simply  in 
observing  the  altitude  of  a  circumpolar  star  at  upper  or  lower 
culmination  and  correcting  this  altitude  for  the  pole  distance 
of  the  star  and  for  refraction. 


Let 


0  =  latitude ; 
d  =  polar  distance ; 
r  =  refraction ; 
h  =  altitude ; 


then 


0  =  A  qprf— r; 


(0 


the  minus  sign  being  used  for  upper,  and  the  plus  sign  for 
lower,  culmination  observations.  The  value  of  r  is  taken  from 
the  following  table  of  mean  refractions  computed  for  barometer 
30  inches,  and  temperature  50°/*. 


TABLE  OF  MEAN  REFRACTIONS. 


Altitude. 

Refraction. 

Altitude. 

Refraction. 

lO** 

5'  19" 

20" 

2  39 

II 

4  51 

25 

2  04 

12 

4  28 

30 

I   41 

13 

4  07 

35 

I    23 

14 

3  50 

40 

I   09 

15 

3  34 

45 

0   58 

16 

3  20 

50 

0  4ft, 

17 

3  08 

60 

0  34 

18 

2  58 

70 

0  21 

19 

2  48 

80 

0  10 
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The  index  error  of  the  vertical  circle  is  eliminated  by  read- 
ing with  the  telescope  direct  and  reversed,  providing  the  verti- 
cal circle  is  complete.  If  ihe  vertical  limb  is  but  an  arc  of  180" 
or  less,  the  index  error  cannot  be  eliminated  in  this  way.  In 
this  case  the  second  method  is  recommended. 

375.  First  Method. — Mount  the  instrument  firmly,  pre- 
ferably on  a  post,  and  adjust  carefully  the  plate-bubbles, 
especially  the  one  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  vertical  circle. 
About  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  star  comes  to  its  culmi- 
nation read  the  altitude  of  the  star  with  telescope  direct. 
Revolve  the  telescope  on  its  horizontal  axis  and  also  on  its 
vertical  axis,  ntevel  the  instrument  if  the  bubbles  are  not  in  the 
middle,  but  do  not  readjust  the  bubbles,  and  bring  the  tele- 
scope upon  the  star.  Make  two  readings  in  this  position. 
Revolve  the  telescope  and  instrument  again  about  their  axes, 
rclcvel,  and  read  again  in  first  position.  This  gives  two  direct 
and  two  reversed  readings  taken  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate 
the  error  from  collimition,  the  index  error  of  vertical  circle, 
and  also  the  error  of  adjustment  o(  the  plate-bubbles.  The 
result,  when  corrected  for  refraction  and  the  pole  distance  of 
the  star,  should  be  the  latitude  of  the  place  within  the  limits 
of  accuracy  and  exactness  of  the  vctiical  circle-readings. 

376.  Second  Method.— An  ■■  artificial  horizon,"  formed  by 
the  free  surface  of  mercury  in  an  open  vessel,  may  be  used  in 
conjunction  cither  with  the  transit  or  a  sextant.  If  the  former 
is  used  two  pointings  arc  made — one  to  the  star  and  Ihe  other 
to  its  image  in  the  mercury  surface.  The  angle  measured  is 
then  twice  the  apparent  altitude  of  the  star.  The  position  of 
the  vessel  of  mercury  will  be  on  a  line  as  much  below  the 
horizontal  as  the  star  is  above  it.  The  instrument  is  first  set 
up  and  then  the  artificial  horizon  put  in  place.  The  surface 
of  the  mercury  must  be  free  from  dust.  If  the  mercurj'  is 
clean  it  may  be  slr.ained  through  a  chamois-skin  or  skimm 
by  a  piece  of  cardboard.      Any  open  vessel   three  or  1 
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inches  in  diameter  may  be  used  for  holding  the  mercury.  It 
should  be  placed  on  a  solid  support  and  protected  from  the 
wind. 

The  observations  with  a  transit  would  then  consist  in  taking 
a  reading  on  the  star  just  before  culmination,  two  readings  on 
the  image,  and  then  one  on  the  star.  The  index  error  of  the 
vernier  on  the  vertical  circle  will  then  be  eliminated,  since  both 
plus  and  minus  angles  have  been  read,  and  their  sum  taken  for 
twice  the  altitude  of  the  star.  This  method  is  adapted  to 
transits  with  incomplete  vertical  limbs. 

Tlie  Sextant  may  also  be  used  with  the  artificial  horizon 
and  will  give  more  accurate  results  than  can  be  obtained  with 
the  ordinary  field  transits.  The  double  altitude  angle  is  then 
measured  at  once  by  bringing  the  direct  and  reflected  images 
of  the  star  into  coincidence.  In  both  cases  the  observed  angle 
is  2^,  and  the  latitude  is  found  from  equation  (i),  as  before. 
If  there  is  much  wind  the  mercury  basin  may  be  partially 
covered,  leaving  only  a  narrow  slit  in  the  vertical  plane  through 
instrument  and  star,  or  the  regular  covered  mercurial  horizpn 
may  be  used.  This  is  covered  by  two  pieces  of  plate-glass  set 
at  right  angles  to  each  other  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  If  the 
opposite  faces  of  these  glasses  are  not  parallel  planes,  an  error 
is  introduced.  This  is  eliminated  by  reversing  the  horizon 
apparatus  on  half  the  observations.  It  is  best,  however,  to 
avoid  the  use  of  glass  covers,  if  possible. 

If  tin-foil  be  added  to  the  mercury  an  amalgam  is  formed, 
whose  surface  remains  a  perfect  mirror,  which  is  not  readily 
disturbed  by  wind.  As  much  tin-foil  should  be  used  as  the 
mercury  will  unite  with.  Observations  may  then  be  made  in 
windy  weather  without  the  aid  of  a  glass  cover. 

377.  Correction  for  Observations  not  on  the  Meridian. 
— If  the  star  is  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  of  time  from  the 
meridian,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a  correction  to  the  observed 
altitude  to  give  the  altitude  at  culmination.    The  following 
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approximate  rule  gives  tlicsc  corrections  (or  the  two  circum* 
polar  stars  here  used,  with  an  erroi'  of  less  than  i"  of  arc  when 
tbt:  observation  is  taken  not  more  than  i8  minutes  of  time 
from  the  sUr's  meridian  passage,  and  the  error  is  less  than  lo" 
of  arc  when  the  observation  is  made  32  minutes  of  time  from 
the  meridian. 

Rule  for  reducing  drcummcridian  altitudes  la  tlie  altitude  at. 
culmination. 

For  Polaris:  Multiply  the  square  of  the  time  from  meridian 
passage,  in  minutes,  by  0.0444,  ^^'^  ^^'^  product  is  the  correc- 
tion in  seconds  of  arc. 

For  51  Cephci:  Multiply  thq  square  of  time  from  meridian 
passage,  in  minutes,  by  0.1017,  and  the  product  is  the  correc- 
tion in  seconds  of  arc. 

The  correction  is  to  be  added  to  the  observed  altitude  for 
upper  culmination,  and  subtracted  for  lower  culmination. 

By  using  these  corrections  an  observation  for  latitude  may 
be  made  at  any  time  for  a  period  of  about  one  hour,  near  the 
time  of  culmination. 

378.  The  Observation  for  Azimuth  is  made  on  one  of 
the  two  stars  here  chosen  when  it  is  at  or  near  its  eastern  or 
western  elongation,  for  the  same  reason  that  latitude  observa- 
tions are  taken  at  culmination.  The  azimuth  of  a  star  at 
elongation  is  found  from  the  formula. 


sine  of  azimuth  = 


sine  of  polar  distance 
cosine  of  latitude 


(■) 


This  formula  is  so  simple  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  give  a 
table  of  values  of  azimuths  for  various  latitudes.  Such  a  table 
is  given  for  Polaris,  however,  on  p.  33.  The  pole  distances 
arc  given  on  p.  531,  and  the  l-ititude  is  found  by  ob.scrvation. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  know  thcajiijrai(y»p|  U^jgja^.cljyig^ 
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tion  before  making  the  observations.     This  can  be  computed 
afterwards  from  the  observed  latitude. 

The  observation  for  azimuth  consists  simply  in  measuHiig 
the  horizontal  angle  between  the  star  and  some  conveniently 
located  station,  marked  by  an  artificial  light.  The  operation 
is  in  no  sense  different  from  the  measurement  of  the  horizontal 
angle  between  two  stations  at  different  elevations.  The  great 
source  of  error  is  in  the  horizontal  axis  of  the  telescope.  If 
this  is  not  truly  horizontal  then  the  line  of  sight  does  not  de- 
scribe a  vertical  plane,  and  since  the  two  objects  observed  have 
very  different  elevations,  the  angle  measured  will  not  be  that 
subtended  by  vertical  planes  passing  through  the  objects  and 
the  axis  of  the  instrument.  To  eliminate  this  error  the  tele- 
scope is  reversed,  and  readings  taken  in  both  positions.  The 
following  programme  is  recommended : 


PROGRAMME  FOR  OBSERVING  FOR  AZIMUTH  ON  A  CIRCUM- 

POLAR  STAR  AT  ELONGATION. 


Instrument. 

Time  of  Observation.' 

Reading*  on 

Direct 

Reversed 

lo  min.  before  elongation . 

Mark. 
<i 

Star. 
<« 

1  < 
Mark. 

it 

/ 

1             *'                  **  . 

I 

2                 "                         '*              

Direct 

2  min.  after             "          

<. 

4             •*                   •*          

lo            ••                  '*          

<< 

Reversed. ...  ... 

The  instrument  should  not  be  relevelled  nor  the  bubbles 
adjusted  after  the  observations  have  begun.  If  the  instrument 
should  be  disturbed  of  course  the  series  is  spoiled.  If  the  change 
of  level  is  gradual,  it  and  all  other  errors  will  be  eliminated  except 
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fthose  of  graduation.     Of  course  both  verniers  are  to  be  read 
time.* 

ig  found  the  latitude,  the  azimuth  of  the  star  at  elon- 
gation is  found  from  equation  (l)  abovi:.  This  is  then  added 
to  or  subtracted  from  the  horizontal  angle  between  mark  and 
star,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  give  the  azimuth  of  the  mark  from 
the  north  point.  If  the  azimuth  is  to  be  referred  to  the  south 
point,  wliich  it  generally  is,  we  must  add  or  subtract  iSo". 

379.  Corrections  for  Observations  near  Elongation. — 
As  in  the  case  of  observations  for  latitude,  we  may  have  an 
approximate  rule  (or  reducing  an  observed  azimuth  when  near 
elongation  to  what  it  would  have  been  if  taken  at  elongation. 
The  limits  of  accuracy  are  also  about  the  same,  but  the  factors 
are  slightly  different. 

Rule  for  reducing  azimuth  observations  on  Polaris  and  5 1 
Cephei  near  elongation  to  their  true  values  at  elongation,  for 
latitude  40°. 

For  Polaris,  multiply  the  square  of  the  time  from  elonga- 
tion in  minutes  by  o.o;8,  and  the  product  will  be  the  correction 
in  seconds  of  arc. 

for  51  Cephei,  multiply  the  square  of  the  time  from  elonga- 
tion in  minutes  by  0.124,  and  the  product  wtU  be  the  correction 
in  seconds  of  arc. 

The  formula  for  reduction,  when  near  elongation,  is 
e=  i(2.5(*  sin  l"  tan  A. 
where  c  —  correction  to  observed  azimuth  in  seccmds  of  arc; 
/  =  time  from  elongalion  in  seconds  of  time; 
A  =  azimuth  uf  star  at  elongation. 

log  ii2.5  sin  I '=6.7367274. 
From  this  formula  and  that  of  equation  (l)  we  may  compute 
le  coefficients  for  the  above  approximate  rules  for  any  latitude, 
taken  on  ihe  tttr  and 


,  mercury  surface  be  Died  and  altemitle  ri 
laije,  all  ermrs  from  JDclined  hariiontal  ai 
ICL-unle  wurk  cmn  be  ilonc  with  bu  DrOinary  irant 
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Thus,  for  latitude  30°  we  have  a^simuth  of  Pplaris,^  1885^  1° 
3o'.4,  whence  the  coefficient  of  reduction  for  elongation  of 
Polaris  in  latitude  30^  is  found  to  be  0.052,  and  for  latitude  50° 
it  is  0.069. 

For  51  Cephei,  this  coefficient  for  latitude  30*^  is  0.1 10,  ai)d 
for  latitude  50°,  o.  148. 

From  the  above  data  the  corrections  for  an  observation  of 
a  circumpolar  star  near  elongation  may  be  computed. 

If  azimuth  be  reckoned  from  the  south  point,  as  is  common 
in  topographical  and  other  geodetic  work>  and  if  it  increase  int 
the  direction  S.W.N.E.,  then  a  star  at  western  elongation  ha^, 
•an  azimuth  of  less  than  180°,  and  at  eastern  elongation  it$ 
azimuth  is  more  than  180°. 

The  corrections  to  reduce  to  elongation,  as  above  conh' 
puted,  should  be  added  to  the  computed  azimuth  of  the  st^r  at 
western  elongation,  and  subtracted  when  at  eastern  elongatjoonk. 

380.  The  Target. — This  may  be  a  sort  of  box,  in  which?  a. 
light  may  be  placed.     A  narrow  vertical  slit  should  be  cut,isub- 
tending  an  angle,  at  the  instrument,  from  one  to  two  seconds  of- 
arc.     This  should  be  set  as  far  from  the  instrument  as  convenr-,. 
ient,  as  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  one  mile.    The  widt)i  of 
slit  desired  may  be  computed  for  any  given  angular  widtJ^-: 
and  distance  by  remembering  that  the  arc  of  one.secondi  is^- 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  for  a  mile  radius.    The  target  should 
be  sufficiently  distant  to  enable  it  to  be  seen  with  the  stellar 
focus  without  appreciable  parallax,  as  the  instrument  should 
not  be  refocused  on  the  target.     This  target  may  be  set  on 
any  convenient  azimuth  from  the  observation-station,  as  upon 
one  triangulation  station  when  the  observations  are  taken  at 
another,  thus  obtaining  directly  the  azimuth  of  this  line. 

381.  Illumination  of  Cross-wires. — Various  methods  are 
used  to  illuminate  the  wires,  the  crudest  of  which  is,  perhaps,  to 
hold  a  bull's-eye  lantern  so  as  to  throw  light  down  the  tele- 
scope-tube through  the  objective,  taking  care  not  to  obstruct 
the  line  of  sight. 
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A  very  good  reflector  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  iiei 
tin,  cut  and  bent  as  in  Fig.  [44.     TIic  straight 
strip  is  bent  about  the  object  end  of  the  tele- 
scope tube,  leaving  the  annular  elliptic   piece  I 
projecting  over  in  front.     This  is  then  bent  to  I 
any  desired   angle,  preferably  about  forty-five 
tJegrees,  and  turned  so  that  an  attendant  can  '''"•  ■"■ 

reflect  light  down  the  tube  by  illuminating  the  disk  from 
a  convenient  position.  This  position  should  be  so  chosen 
that  the  lantern  may  throw  the  light  from  the  observer, 
rather  than  towards  him.  If  the  reflecting  side  of  the  disk  be 
whitened,  the  effect  is  very  good.  The  opening  should  be  about 
three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  inch  in  its  shorter  diameter,  the 
longer  diameter  being  such  as  to  make  its  vertical  projection 
equal  to  the  shorter  one.  There  i->,  of  course,  no  necessity  of 
limiting  or  of  making  true  the  outer  edges  of  the  disk. 

381a.  Azimuth  from  Polaris  at  any  Hour. — In  the 
"  Manual  of  Instructions,"  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  1890.  there  appeared  a  new  set  of  tables 
designed  to  enable  observations  for  azimuth  to  the  nearest 
minute  to  be  made  at  any  hour  by  an  observation  on  Polaris. 
These  tables  are  condensed  into  Table  XII. 

By  the  use  of  this  table  an  observation  for  azimuth,  of  suf- 
ficient accuracy  for  ordinary  purposes,  can  be  made  at  any  time 
when  Polaris  is  visible. 

Considering  the  two  pages  as  composing  one  table,  the  two 
middle  columns  give  the  time  of  upper  culmination  of  Polaris 
for  any  day  of  the  year  1893.  For  other  years  add  C'.J  for 
each  year  after  1893  ;  also,  add  i"  if  the  year  is  the  second 
after  leap-year  ;  add  2"  if  the  year  is  the  third  after  leap-year  : 
add  3"  if  the  year  is  leap-year  before  March  i ;  subtract  i"  it 
the  year  is  leap-year  after  March  i. 

For  the  first  year  after  leap-year  there  is  no  correction 
eept  the  periodic  one  of  0-3"  per  annum. 
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The  table  is  arranged  for  giving  the  azimuth  of  Polaris  at 
any  point  in  its  path,  the  argument  being  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  its  last  upper  culmination.  The  upper  culmina- 
tion sought  is  therefore  the  last  one  preceding  the  time  chosen 
for  the  observation. 

Suppose  this  time  to  be  August  9,  1895,  at  9  P.M.  By  refer- 
ring to  the  two  central  columns  of  the  table,  we  see  at  a  glance 
that  in  August  Polaris  culminates  some  fifteen  or  sixteien  hours 
after  mean  noon,  or  at  about  3  or  4  o'clock  the  n6xt  morning. 
The  culmination  sought,  therefore,  is  the  one  following  mean 
noon  on  the  8th.  We  therefore  wish  to  find  the  time  of  cul- 
mination of  Polaris  after  mean  noon  on  August  8,  1895. 

We  have,  from  the  table,  the  time  of  the  star's  upper  cul- 
mination : 

For  August   I,  1893 16**  35". I 

Tab.  dif.  for  7  days —  ^7  -5 

For  August  8,  1893 16**  o7".6 

Correction  to  1895 +  2  .6 

Time  up.  culm.  August  8,  1895 16**  io°*.2 

after  noon,  which  is  4  o'clock  and  10.2  min.  A.M.  of  August  9. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  observation  is  9  P.M.,  or  i6*'49°*.8 
after  the  star's  last  upper  culmination.  This  is  called  the 
hour  angle  of  the  star.  Evidently  it  has  passed  its  lower 
culmination,  and  is  now  moving  upward  on  the  eastern  half  of 
its  orbit.  Since  its  position  in  its  orbit  with  reference  to  the 
meridian  is  the  significant  thing,  we  can  find  this  by  subtract- 
ing i6**49™.8  from  its  period  of  revolution,  which  is  a  siderial 
day,  or  23**  56".  Making  this  subtraction,  we  find  the  star's 
position  to  be  f"  o6".2  from  its  upper  culmination,  on  the  east 
side.  Entering  the  table  with  the  argument  ^^  o6".2  for  the 
year  1895,  and  for  latitude  40°,  we  find  we  must  interpolate 
between  1°  32'  and  1°  34',  which  gives  us  the  azimuth  1°  33', 
which  is  the  true  azimuth  of  Polaris  at  the  time  of  observation. 

Furthermore,  the  table  shows  us  that  to  change  the  azi- 
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muth  at  this  time  by  2'  requires  a  time  of  S"""'  or  9"^"  to 
make  a  change  of  i'  in  azimuth. 

When  near  the  culminating  points  the   star  moves  much 

faster  in  azimuth,  and  it  here  requires  but  2"'"  to   produce  a 

change  of  azimuth  of  1'.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that   if  the 

local  time  is  known  to  within  one  or  two  minutes,  the  method 

11  always  give  the  azimuth  to  the  nearest  minute  of  arc. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  is  the  heat  time  which 
must  be  used  as  the  time  of  the  observation,  and  not  the 
standard  "  time,  now  universally  used  in  America. 

By  the  pecuUar  and  ingenious  arrangement  of  this  table.* 
all  the  data  necessary  to  make  an  observation  for  azimuth  at 
any  hour  of  any  day  or  year,  until  1900,  are  presented  on  two 
opposite  pages.  Never  before  has  this  matter  been  so  sim- 
plified. It  is  usually  very  inconvenient  to  await  the  time  of 
elongation  of  Polaris,  and  at  times  both  the  elongations  occur 
n  the  daylight  hours.  By  means  of  this  table,  and  where 
an  accuracy  of  one  minute  of  arc  is  sufficient,  the  observation 
can  be  taken  at  pleasure,  simply  noting  the  time,  and  the  azi- 
muth of  the  star  may  be  taken  out  later  for  that  particular  time. 

TIME   ASI)   LONliirUlJi;. 

382.  Fundamental  Relations.— In  all  astronomical  compu- 
ions  the  observer  is  supposed  to  be  situated  at  the  centre 
of  the  celestial  sphere  and  the  stars  appear  projected  upon  its 
surface.  Their  positions  with  respect  to  the  observer  may  be 
fixed  by  two  angular  coordinates.  The  most  common  plane  of 
ference  for  these  coordinates  is  that  of  the  celestial  equator, 
and  the  coordinates  referring  to  it  arc  known  as  Right  Ascen- 
sion and  Declination— corresponding  to  Longitude  and  Lati- 
tude on  the  earth's  surface. 

Right  ascension  is  counted  on  the  equator  from  v 
'  PrspatEil  an^na3\y  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Hbfnn,  of  the  United  StaM  CviitRiI  l.ond 
OfiM,  WashinKlon.  »•  C 
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ards  east.  As  a  zero  of  right  ascension  the  vernal  equinox 
is  taken. 

Declination  is  counted  on  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to 
the  equator,  and  is  called  positive  when  the  star  is  north  and 
negative  when  south. 

In  Fig.  145 

P  is  the  pole  ; 

Z  is  the  zenith  of  the  observer  ; 

5  is  the  star ; 

Then  R.  A.  star  =  VPS  =  arc  VE ; 

Dec.  star    =    SE, 

These  coordinates  are  fixed,  varying  only  by  slow  changes 
due  to  the  shifting  of  the  reference-plane. 

Another  system  of  coordinates  is  ofben  used  in  fixing  the 
place  of  a  star,  namely:  Hour-angle  and  Declination.  Hour- 
angle  is  the  angle  at  the  pole  between  the  meridian  and  the 
great  circle  passing  through  the  star  and  the  pole  perpendicu- 


Fic.  145. 


lar  to  the  equator.     Hour-angle  will  of  course  be  constantly 
changing  each  instant.     In  Fig.  145  hour-angle  =  ZPS, 

383.  Time. — The  motion  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  is  perfect- 
ly uniform.    We  obtain,  therefore,  a  uniform  measure  of  time 
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i)y  employing  the  successive  transits  of  a  point  in  the  equator 
ftacross  the  meridian  of  any  place.  The  point  naturally  chosen 
\-\&  the  vernal  equinox. 

A  Sidereal  Day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two  succes> 
'  sive  upper  transits  of  the  vernal  equinox  over  the  same  merid- 
ian. 

The  Sidereal  Time  at  any  instant  is  the  hour-angle  of  the 
vernal  equinox  at  that  instant  reckoned  from  the  meridian 
westward  fromo''  to  24''.  Thus,  when  the  vernal  equinox  is  on 
the  meridian,  the  hour  angle  is  o''  o"'  o'  and  the  sidereal  time 
is  o^  o'"  o".  When  the  vernal  equinox  is  1"  west  of  the  merid- 
ian the  sidereal  time  is  l"  o'"o'. 
We  have  in  Fig.  145 

Hour-angle  of  ver.  eq.  =  ZPV  =  ff  =  sidereal  time; 
Right  asc.  of  star  =  V'PS  =  a; 

Hour-angle  of  star        =  ZPS  =  H; 


(I) 


From  this  equation,  knowing  the  sidereal  time  and  the 
R.  A.  of  the  star,  the  hour-angle  may  always  be  computed. 

When^=  o,  i.e.,  when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian,  f  ~  a,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  R.  A.  of  any  star  is  equal  to  the  true  local 
sidereal  time  when  the  star  is  on  the  meridian.  By  noting  the 
exact  time  of  transit  of  any  star  whose  R.  A.  is  known,  the 
local  sidereal  time  will  be  at  once  known. 

Ah  Apparent  Solar  Day  is  the  interval  of  time  between  two 
successive  upper  transits  of  the  true  sun  across  the  same 
meridian. 

Apparent  orTrue  Solar  Time\%  the  hour-angle  of  the  true 
,  4un. 

Owing  to  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth,  the  sun's 
right  ascension  is  constantly  increasing.     It  follows,  therefore, 
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that  a  solar  day  is  longer  than  a  sidereal  day.  In  one  year 
the  sun  moves  through  24**"  of  right  ascension.  There  will 
be,  therefore,  in  one  tropical  year  (which  is  the  interval  be- 
tween two  successive  passages  of  the  sun  through  the  vernal 
equinox)  exactly  one  more  sidereal  day  than  solar  days  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  a  tropical  year  the  vernal  equinox  will  cross 
the  meridian  of  any  given  place  once  more  than  the  sun  will. 

The  solar  days  will,  however,  be  unequal  for  two  reasons : 

1st.  The  sun  in  its  apparent  motion  round  the  earth  does 
not  move  in  the  equator,  but  in  the  ecliptic. 

2d.  Its  motion  in  the  ecliptic  is  not  uniform. 

On  account  of  these  inequalities  the  true  solar  day  cannot 
be  used  as  a  convenient  measure  of  time.  But  a  mean  solar 
day  has  been  introduced,  which  is  the  mean  of  all  the  true 
solar  days  of  the  year  and  which  is  a  uniform  measure  of 
time. 

Suppose  a  fictitious  sun  to  start  out  from  perigee  with  the 
true  sun,  to  move  uniformly  in  the  ecliptic,  returning  to  peri- 
gee at  the  same  moment  as  the  true  sun.  Now,  suppose  a 
second  fictitious  sun  moving  in  the  equator  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  equator  in  the  same  time  that  the 
first  fictitious  sun  makes  the  circuit  of  the  ecliptic,  the  two  fic- 
titious suns  starting  together  from  the  vernal  equinox  and  re- 
turning to  it  at  the  same  moment.  The  second  fictitious  sun 
will  move  uniformly  in  the  equator  and  will  be  therefore  a 
uniform  measure  of  time.  This  second  fictitious  sun  is  known 
as  the  Mean  Sun. 

A  Mean  Solar  Day  is  therefore  the  interval  between  the 
upper  transits  of  the  mean  sun  over  the  meridian  of  any  place. 

Mean  Solar  Time  at  any  meridian  is  the  hour-angle  of  the 
mean  sun  at  that  meridian  counted  from  the  meridian  west 
from  o**  to  24**". 

The  Equation  of  Time  is  the  quantity  to  be  added  to  or 
subtracted  from  apparent  solar  time  to  obtain  mean  time. 

The  equation  of  time  is  g^ven  in  the  American  Ephemeris 


for  Washington  mean  and  apparent  noon  of  each  day.  If  the 
value  is  required  for  any  other  time  it  can  be  interpolated  be- 
tween the  values  there  given. 

3S4.  To  convert  a  Sidereal  into  a  Meao'time  Interval, 
and  vice  versa. — According  to  Bcssel.  the  tropical  year  con- 
tains 365.24222  mean  solar  days,  and  since  the  number  of  side- 
real days  will  be  greater  by  one  than  the  number  of  mean  solar 
days,  we  have 

365.24222  mean  sol.  days  =  366,24222  sid.  days  ; 
t  mean  sol.  day  =  1.00273791  sid.  days. 


Let 


/„  =  mean  solar  interval ; 
/,  =■  sidereal  interval; 
&  =  1.00273791, 


0 


=  A.  4-0.0027379/,; 
=  /,  —  0.0027304/, 


By  the  use  of  these  formulae  the  process  of  converting  a 
sidereal  interval  into  a  mean-time  interval,  and  vicevcrsa,ii 
made  very  easy.  It  is  rendered  more  easy  by  the  use  of 
Tables  II.  and  III.  o(  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Ephem- 
eris   and   Nautical  Almanac,  where  the  quantity   /»t,i— I)  is 

given  with  the  argument/,,,  and  /.(l  —  t]  with  the  argument  /,. 

Example. — Given  the  sidereal  interval  /,  =  15''  40"'  SO'-JO,  find 
the  corresponding  mean-time  interval. 


Table  IL  gives  for  15''  40^ 
"      "  "      Stf-SO 


3     33-996 
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385.  To  change  Mean  Time  into  SidereaL — Referring 
to  Fig.  145,  suppose  5  to  represent  the  mean  sun. 

Then  ZPS  =  hour-angle  of  mean  sun  =  mean-time  =  T\ 
VPE  =  R.  A.  of  mean  sun  =  or, ; 
0  =  sidereal  time. 
From  equation  (i),  p.  543, 
e=:a,+  T. 

The  right  ascension  of  the  mean  sun  is  given  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ephemeris  both  for  Greenwich  and  Washington  mean 
noon  of  each  date.  It  is  called  ordinarily  the  sidereal  time  of 
mean  noon,  which  is  of  course  the  right  ascension  of  the  mean 
sun  at  noon,  since  at  mean  noon  the  mean  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  and  its  right  ascension  is  equal  to  the  sidereal  time. 
Since  the  sun's  right  ascension  increases  360°  or  24^"  in  one 
year,  it  will  change  at  the  rate  of  3*"  S6*.555  in  one  day,  or 
9*.8565  in  one  hour. 

Suppose  0^'  =  sid.  time  of  mean  noon  at  Greenwich ; 

e^  =    "       "      "       "         "      "  the  place  for  which 

T  is  known ; 
L  =  longitude  west  of  Greenwich. 
Then  e^  =  8/  +  9-.8565  Z, 

where  L  is  expressed  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour. 
In  this  way  the  sidereal  time  of  mean  noon  may  be  obtained 
for  the  meridian  of  observation. 

Substituting  for  a,  its  equivalent,  and  reducing  the  mean- 
time interval  to  sidereal, 

£xamp/e,— Longitude  of  St.  Louis,  6**  o™  49".  16  =  6'' .01 36. 
Mean  time,  1886,  June  10,  lO**  25™  2$\$,  Required  correspond- 
ing sidereal  time. 
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From  Amer.  Ephem.,  p.  93  : 

d^'  (for  Greenwich)    =    5*»  15"  3'. 30 
6.0136  X  9-8565         =  o    59.27 

e.  =    5    16     2.57 

T  =  10  25    25.50 

T\k  —  I),  Table  III.,  =  i    42.74 

e  =  15  43  10.81 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  quantity  59*.27  will  be  a 
constant  correction,  to  be  added  to  the  sid.  time  of  mean  noon 
at  Greenwich  to  obtain  the  sid.  time  of  mean  noon  at  St. 
Louis. 

386.  To  change  from  Sidereal  to  Mean  Time. — This 
process  is  simply  the  reverse  of  that  for  changing  from  mean 
to  sidereal  time.  Using  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  shall 
have 


T=0-e,-(p-e,){i-'^, 


Subtracting  from  the  given  sidereal  time  {6)  the  sidereal 
time  of  mean  noon  (^,),  we  have  the  sidereal  interval  elapsed 
since  mean  noon,  and  this  needs  simply  to  be  changed  into  a 
mean-time  interval. 

Example. — Given  1886,  June  10,  15**  43"*  lO'.Si  sidereal 
time,  to  find  the  corresponding  mean  time. 

^  =  15  43  10.81 
(as  before)  ^,  =    5  16    2.57 

^  —  ^,  =  10  27    8.24 
(fi-e.)  [l  -  I)  (Table  II.)  =  I  42.74 

T=  10  25  25.50 
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387.  The  Observation  for  Time,  as  here  described,* 
consists  in  observing  the  passage,  or  transit,  of  a  star  across 
the  meridian.  The  direction  of  the  meridian  is  supposed  to 
have  been  determined  by  an  azimuth  observation.  If  the  in- 
strument be  mounted  over  a  station  the  azimuth  from  which 
to  some  other  visible  point  is  known,  the  telescope  can  be  put 
in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  An  observation  of  the  passage 
of  a  star  across  the  meridian  will  then  give  the  local  time,  when 
the  mean  local  time  of  transit  of  that  star  has  been  computed. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  instrumental  errors  at  least  two  stars 
should  be  observed,  at  about  the  same  altitude.  If  the  instru- 
ment has  no  prismatic  eye-piece,  then  only  south  stars  can  be 
observed  with  the  ordinary  field-transits;  that  is,  only  stars 
having  a  south  declination,  if  the  observer  is  in  about  40°  north 
latitude.  Stars  near  the  pole  should  not  be  chosen,  since  they 
move  so  slowly  that  a  small  error  in  the  instrument  would 
make  a  very  large  error  in  the  time  of  passage. 

388.  Selection  of  Stars.— The  stars  should  be  chosen  in 
pairs,  each  pair  being  at  about  the  same  altitude,  or  declination. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  American  Ephemeris  is  to  be  used. 
The  **  sidereal  time  of  transit,  or  right  ascension  of  the  mean 
sun,"  is  its  angle  reckoned  easterly  on  the  equatorial  from  the 
vernal  equinox.  This  is  given  in  the  Ephemeris  for  every  day 
of  the  year.  Similarly,  the  right  ascension  of  many  fixed  stars 
is  given  for  every  ten  days  of  the  year,  under  the  head  of 
"  Fixed  Stars,  Apparent  Places  for  the  Upper  Transit  at  Wash- 
ington." These  latter  change  by  a  few  seconds  a  year,  from 
the  fact  that  the  origin  of  coordinates,  the  vernal  equinox  itself, 
changes  by  a  small  amount  annually.  If,  therefore,  the  hour- 
angle,  or  right  ascension,  of  both  the  mean  sun  and  a  fixed 


*  It  is  assumed  that  the  engineer  or  surveyor  has  only  the  ordinary  field- 
transit,  without  prismatic  eye- piece,  so  that  he  can  only  read  altitudes  less  than 
6o*t    The  accuracy  to  be  attained  is  about  to  the  nearest  second  of  time. 
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Star  be  found  for  any  day  of  the  year,  the  difference  will  be  the 
tidtreai  inlcrvai  intervening  between  their  meridian  passages, 
the  one  having  the  greater  hour-angle  crossiiig  the  meridian 
much  later  than  the  other.  When  this  interval  is  changed 
to  meantime  the  result  is  the  mean  or  clock  time  intervening 
between  their  meridian  passages.  If  a  fixed  star  is  chosen 
whose  right  ascension  is  eight  hours  greater  than  that  of  the 
mean  sun  for  any  day  in  the  year,  then  this  star  will  come 
to  the  meridian  eight  hours  (sidereal  time)  after  noon,  or  at 
7'"  58""  41'. 364  after  noon  of  the  civil  day  indicated  in  the  Nau- 
tical Almanac.  If,  therefore,  one  wishes  to  make  his  observa- 
tions for  time  from  8  to  10  o'clock  P.M.  he  should  select  stars 
whose  hour-angles,  or  right  ascensions,  are  from  8  to  10  hours 
greater  than  that  of  the  mean  sun  for  the  given  date. 

In  the  following  table  such  lists  are  made  out  for  the  first  day 
of  each  month  for  the  year  1888.  The  mean  time  of  transit  is 
given  tor  the  meridian  of  Washington  to  the  nearest  minute,  as 
well  as  its  mean  place  for  the  year.  None  of  these  values  will 
vary  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  from  year  to  year,  and 
therefore  the  table  may  be  used  for  any  place  and  for  any  time. 
The  table  merely  enables  the  observer  to  select  the  stars  to  be 
observed.  After  these  are  chosen  their  local  mean  tifneo/ transit 
must  be  worked  out  with  accuracy  from  the  Nautical  Almanac* 
For  any  other  day  of  the  month  we  have  only  to  remember  that 
the  star  comes  to  the  meridian  3'"  56"  earlier  (mean  time) 
each  succeeding  day,  so  that  for  n  days  after  the  first  of  the 
month  we  subtract  3.93  h  minutes  from  the  mean  time  of 
transit  given  in  the  table,  and  this  will  give  the  approximate 
mean  time  of  transit  for  that  date.     If  we  take  n  days  before 

*Ev«n  thislfoublenuy  be  avoided  by  using  Clarit't  Trantil  Tahiti  ^^n, 
London).     Price  10  American  purcliaaen  lets  than  one  dollar.     Ttaer  ve  PdI>. 
lUhed  annually  in  advance,  and  give  ihe  Greenwich  mean  time  of  tnnsll  of  |] 
•an  and  many  fixed  siars  forevf'ry  duy  in  ih«  year.  Tbcy  are  computed  lor  p> 
nUrme  [(om  the  NauUcal  Almanac. 
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a  date  in  the  table,  add  2.93  n  minutes  to  the  corresponding 
time  of  transit  to  find  the  approximate  time  of  transit  for  the 
given  date.  This  table  is  therefore  a  mere  matter  of  conve- 
nience to  assist  in  selecting  the  stars  to  be  used.  They  are 
nearly  all  southern  stars,  since  these  only  can  be  observed  with 
the  ordinary  field-transit. 

389.  Finding  the  Mean  Time  of  Transit. — As  explained 
above,  the  mean  or  clock  time  of  transit  is  simply  the  sidereal 
interval  between  the  mean  sun  and  star  for  the  given  place  and 
date,  reduced  to  mean  time.  To  find  this  interval  we  find  the 
right  ascension  of  both  mean  sun  and  star,  and  take  their  dif- 
ference. But  the  right  ascension  or  sidereal  time  of  the  mean 
sun  or  mean  noon  is  given  for  the  meridian  of  Greenwich, 
whereas  by  the  time  the  sun  has  reached  the  given  American 
meridian  its  right  ascension  or  sidereal  time  has  increased 
somewhat,  the  hourly  increase  being  9'.8565.  To  find  the 
"  sidereal  time  of  mean  noon"  for  the  given  place,  therefore, 
we  take  the  value  for  the  given  date  for  Greenwich  and  add 
to  it  9'.8565  for  every  hour  of  longitude  the  place  is  west  of 
Greenwich.  This  then  gives  the  "  local  sidereal  time  of  mean 
noon."  The  right  ascension  of  the  star,  or  the  sidereal  time  of 
its  meridian  passage,  is  then  found.  This  changes  only  by  a 
few  seconds  in  a  year,  and  is  given  for  every  ten  days  in  the 
Washington  Ephemeris.  This,  therefore,  needs  no  correction 
to  reduce  it  to  its  local  value  for  any  place.  The  difference 
between  the  **  local  sidereal  time  of  mean  noon"  and  the  sidereal 
time  of  the  star  is  th^  sidereal  interval  of  time  elapsing  between 
local  mean  noon  and  the  transit  of  the  star.  When  this  sidereal 
interval  is  changed  to  a  mean-time  interval,  which  is  effected 
by  meJans  of  a  table  at  the  back  of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  the 
result  is  the  local  mean  time  of  transit  of  the  star. 
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Example, — Compute  ihe  local  mean  timcot  tnasit  oX  e  Eridanl  at  St.  Loiilt 


Local  sidereal  time  o[  mean  o 
Right  ascension  t  Eridanl  Jar 


= 

19 

41" 

17' 

5o 

= 

+ 

S9 

63 
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iq 

43 

17 

43 

= 

3 

37 

39 

91 

= 

7 

45 

16 

78 

= 

7 

43" 

S5" 

57 

390.  Finding  the  Altitude. — The  relation  between  lati- 
tude, declination,  and  altitude  is  shown  by  Fig,  146,  which  rep. 
resents  a  meridian  section  of  the  celestial  s    z    s' 

sphere.  Let  PP  be  the  line  through  the 
earth's  axis;  QQ'  tlio  plane  of  the  equa- 
tor; Z  the  zenith,  and  /f/f  the  horizon. 
Then  HP-ZQ-=^  is  the  latitude  of  * 
the  place,  and  QS=-6  and  QS"  =■ — 6" 
are  the  declinations  of  5  and  S"  rtspec- 
tively.  The  altitude  of  the  star  5  is  H'S, 
or  measured  from  the  south  point  it  would  be  HS.  The  alti- 
tudc  of  the  star  S"  is  HS" . 

We  have  therefore  for  altitude  of  5 

*  =  //Z  -  Z0+  C5  =  90°  -  0-t-  *. 

Also  for  altitude  of  S', 

h"  =HZ-  ZQ-  QS-  =  go=  -  0  -  i" 
But  since  south  declination  is  considered  as  negative,  we 
have,  in  general,  for  altitude  from  the  south  point,  of  a  star  in 
the  meridian. 

A  =  go"  —  0  -f-  *■ 

The  latitude  is  supposed  to  be  known  and  the  declination 
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is  given  in  the  table,  whence  the  altitude  of  any  star  in  the 
list  is  readily  found. 

391.  Making  the  Observations. — The  meridian  is  sup- 
posed to  be  established.  This  may  be  done  either  by  having 
two  points  in  it  fixed,  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  instru- 
ment and  the  other  by  a  target,  or  an  azimuth  may  be  known 
to  any  other  station  or  target.  In  either  case  the  instrument 
is  put  into  the  meridian  by  means  of  both  verniers^  either  mak- 
ing the  mean  of  the  two  read  zero  on  the  meridian  post,  or  by 
making  the  mean  of  their  readings  on  the  azimuth  station  dif- 
fer from  their  mean  reading  in  the  meridian  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  azimuth  of  the  given  line. 

Or,  the  setting  may  be  approximately  on  the  meridian  and 
the  angle  measured  so  that  the  true  deviation  of  the  instru- 
ment from  the  meridian  is  observed  for  each  star  observation. 
The  error  in  time,  from  a  given  small  error  in  azimuth,  is  then 
found  from  the  differential  equation* 

^^sin(0-d) 

COS  o 

where  dt  is  the  error  in  hour-angle  in  seconds  of  arc  when  da 
is  the  deviation  from  the  meridian  in  seconds  of  arc,  0  being 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  6  the  declination  of  the  star. 


*  One  of  the  fundamental  equations  that  may  be  written  from  an  inspection 
of  Fig.  II,  p.  49,  is 

cos  5  sin  /  =  —  cos  h  sin  a, 

where  h  is  the  altitude  and  /,  5,  and  a  as  above.     Differentiating  with  reference 
to  /  and  a,  we  have 

.  cos  h  cos  a   , 

dt= ^ da, 

cos  0  cos  / 

For  observations  very  near  the  meridian  both    cos  a  and  cos  /  becomt 
anlty,  and  then  we  have 

cos  O  COS  o 
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Having  found  the  time  correction  in  seconds  of  arc,  the 
I  correction  in  seconds  of  time  is  found  by  dividing  by  fifteen. 
If  the  declination    is  south,  or  negative,  the  equation  be- 
comes 


The  error  from  this  cause  diminishes  as  the  altitude  of  the 
star  increases,  and  is  zero  for  a  zenith  observation. 

The  stars  are  chosen  in  pairs,  the  two  stars  of  a  pair  hav- 
ing about  the  same  altitude  or  declination.  Thus,  from  the 
January  group  we  might  select  o'  Eridani  and  ft  Ononis  as 
one  pair,  and  jtf  Eridani  and  r  Ononis  for  another.  The  stars 
arc  of  course  observed  in  the  order  of  their  coming  to  the 
meridian,  irrespective  of  the  way  they  arc  paired,  but  they  are 
paired  in  the  reduction. 

The  visual  angle  of  the  field  of  view  of  the  ordinary  engi- 
neer's field-transit  is  something  over  one  degree.  The  star 
will  therefore  be  visible  in  the  telescope  for  something  over 
two  minutes  before  it  comes  to  the  vertical  wire,  it  being  here 
assumed  that  there  is  but  one  vertical  thread.  Let  an  attend- 
ant hold  the  watch  or  chronometer  and  note  the  time  to  the 
nearest  second  when  the  star  is  on  the  wire,  as  noted  by  the 
observer.  If  this  time  be  compared  with  that  of  the  computed 
mean  time  of  transit,  the  error  of  the  chronometer  is  obtained, 
so  far  as  this  observation  gives  it. 

The  instrument  must  be  reversed  on  the  second  star  of  each 
pair.  This  is  to  eliminate  the  instrumental  errors.  The  hori- 
zontal angle  to  the  station-mark  {whether  this  be  on  the 
meridian  or  not)  should  also  be  read  for  every  reading  on  a 
star,  or  at  least  before  and  after  the  star- readings. 

The  following  programme  would  be  adapted  to  observa- 
tions on  the  four  stars  selected  above : 


4 
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PROGRAMME. 

1.  Set  on  azimuth  station  and  read  horizontal  angle  (both 
verniers). 

2.  Set  in  the  meridian  and  read  both  verniers. 

3.  Set  the  approximate  altitude  of  o'  Eridani. 

4.  Note  time  of  passage  of  o*  Eridani. 

5.  Set  on  azimuth  station  and  read  both  verniers. 

6.  Set  in  the  meridian  and  read  verniers. 

7.  Note  time  of  passage  of  /?  Eridani. 

8.  Revolve  the  telescope  180°  on  its  horizontal  axis^  relevely 
and  read  on  the  azimuth  station. 

9.  Set  in  the  meridian  and  read 'verniers. 

10.  Note  time  of  passage  of  /?  Orionis. 

1 1.  Note  time  of  passage  of  r  Orionis. 

12.  Read  both  verniers  again  in  the  meridian  before  the 
instrument  is  disturbed. 

13.  Read  to  azimuth  station. 

We  have  thus  obtained  four  measurements  of  the  hori- 
zontal angle,  and  read  with  the  telescope  normal  and  inverted 
on  each  pair  of  stars.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  plate-bubble  set  perpendicular  to  the  telescope  is  exactly 
in  the  centre  when  readings  are  taken  to  the  stars.  The  mean 
chronometer  error  for  the  two  stars  of  a  pair  is  its  true  error, 
provided  it  has  no  rate.  If  the  chronometer  has  a  known  rate, 
that  is,  if  it  is  known  to  be  gaining  or  losing  at  a  certain  rate, 
then  its  error  must  be  found  for  some  particular  time,  as  that 
of  the  first  observation.  Its  rate  must  then  be  applied  to  the 
observed  time  of  transit  of  the  other  stars  for  the  intervening 
intervals  before  comparing  results.  If  local  time  alone  is  de- 
sired, the  result  is  obtained  as  soon  as  a  pair  of  stars  has  been 
observed  and  their  mean  result  found. 

392.  Longitude. — If  geographical  position  or  longitude  is 
sought,   it    remains  to   compare   the   chronometer   with   the 


standard  or  meridian  time  for  that  region.  This  standard  time 
is  now  transmitted  daily  from  fixed  observatories  to  almost  all 
railroad  stations  in  the  United  States.  The  time  thus  trans- 
mitted is  probably  never  in  error  more  than  a  few  tenths  of  a 
second.  It  is  usually  sent  out  from  lo  A.M.  to  noon  daily,  if 
the  rate  of  the  station  dock  is  known,  and  also  that  of  the 
watch  used  in  the  time  observation,  then  a  comparison  of  these 
subsequent  to  the  observation  would  give  the  difference  be- 
tween  local  time  and  the  hourly  meridian  time  used,  which 
difference  changed  to  longitude  would  be  the  longitude  of  the 
place  east  or  west  of  that  standard  meridian.  If  the  station 
clock  cannot  be  relied  on  as  to  its  rate,  then  the  watch  used  in 
the  observation  must  have  a  constant  known  rate.  In  this 
case  the  observer  compares  his  watch  on  the  following  day 
with  the  time  signal  as  it  is  transmitted  over  the  railroad  com- 
pany's wires,  and  so  obtains  his  longitude. 

Local  time  can  be  observed  in  this  way  by  means  of  an  ordi- 
nary  transit  to  the  nearest  second  of  time,  and  the  longitude  ob- 
tained to  the  same  accuracy  if  the  rate  of  the  chronometer  used 
is  constant  and  accurately  known.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  several  seconds  error  may  be  made  if  a  watch  is  used, 
since  probably  no  watch  has  a  rate  which  is  constant  within 
one  second  in  twelve  hours.  Therefore  if  longitude  is  desired 
a  portable  chronometer  should  be  used  whose  rate  is  well 
known.* 

393-  Computing  the  Geodetic  Positions.— After  the 
angles  of  the  system  are  adjusted,  and  the  sides  of  the  triangles 
computed,  we  have  the  plane  angles  and  linear  distances  from 
point  to  point  in  the  system.     It  now  remains  to  compute  the 


'  Tbis  method  hai  been  exieoslvel)'  used  lot  obtaioinfc  apptoximMe  geodetic 
poajliont  (or  the  It.  S.  GealoiricAl  Surrey  in  the  West,  contparUoni  being  made 
daily  with  the  Wuhington  Uaivei*ity  time  sigOAl*  which  are  URn»mittcd  V>  the 
raUoay*  in  ilui  ttgiaa. 
36 
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latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the  several  stations,  and  the  azi- 
muths of  the  lines. 

The  following  formulae,  though  not  exact,  are  quite  suffi- 
cient when  the  sides  of  the  triangles  do  not  exceed  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  in  length :  * 

NOTATION. 

Let  L  =  latitude  of  the  known  point ; 
L  =  latitude  of  the  unknown  point ; 
M'  =  longitude  of  the  known  point ; 
M  =  longitude  of  the  unknown  point ; 
Z  =  azimuth  of  the  unknown  point  from  the  known, 

counting  from  the  south  point  in  the  direction 

S.W.N.E.; 
Z=  azimuth  of  the  known  point  from  the  unknown, 

or  the  back  azimuth ; 
K  =  length  in  metres  of  line  joining  the  two  points ; 
e  ==  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  meridian  section ; 
N  =  length  of  the  normal,  or  radius  of  curvature  of  a 

section  perpendicular  to  the   meridian  of   the 

middle  latitude,  in  metres. 
R  =  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  in  metres. 

Then  we  have  in  terms  of  the  length  and  azimuth  of  a 
given  line,  in  seconds  of  arc,  when  the  distances  are  given  in 
metres, 

Z'  -  Z  =  -  rfZ  =  ^A^cos  Z'+  CK'  sin*  Z'+  Dh'  ; 

M  -M=-\-dM^  AK^^,; 

'  cos  L 

Z'-iSo°-Z  =  -dZ=dM  sin  L„ ; 


(0 


♦  For  a  summarized  derivation  of  these  formulae  for  computing  the  L  M 
Z's  from  triangulation  data,  together  with  extended  tables  of  factors  used,  see 
Report  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1884,  Appendix  No.  7.  The  deriva- 
tion of  the  formulae  is  further  amplified  in  Appendix  D  of  this  book. 
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.,-hcrc        i*  ~         '         -     ?—         '        '     C~       *^"  ^             ^H 

Where       ^         A^'arci"'     ^      ^'arcl'"     '^       2/?'A^' arc  l'"     ^1 

„     3r*sinA'cosZ:'sin  i"                                               Z  +  £'     ^| 
D  =  ~ — ;: 5 — .  ■.,-..,, ;        Z.„  =  mean  latitude  = ;.   ^^H 

(I  -  ^sin'  /,)+                                                        2     '    ^H 

and  A  =  value  of  first  term  in   right  member  =  ZfA'cos  Z".  ^^H 

Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  signs  oftke  Z  functions,      ^^^k 

TABLE   OY   LMZ  COEFFICIENTS. 
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Logarithmic  values  of  the  coefficients  A,  B^  C^  and  D  are 
given  in  the  above  table  for  each  degree  of  latitude  from 
yf  to  SO*'.  By  the  aid  of  this  table  the  LMZ's  are  readily 
found.  These  tabular  values  are  computed  from  the  constants 
of  Clarke's  spheroid.     In  this  we  have 

Equatorial  semidiameter  =  6  378  206  metres. 
Polar  semidiameter  =  6  356  584      " 

Whence  the  ratio  of  the  semidiameters  is  -^^. 

293.98 

Clarke's  value  of  the  metre  has  been  taken,  which  is 

I  metre  =  39.37000  inches. 

The  difference  of  azimuth  of  the  two  ends  of  a  line  is  due 
to  the  convergence  of  the  meridians  passing  through  its  ex- 
tremities, this  convergence,  as  seen  from  the  last  of  equations 
(i),  being  equal  to  the  difference  of  longitude  into  the  sine  of 
the  mean  latitude. 

When  the  sides  of  a  system  of  triangulation  have  been 
computed,  and  the  azimuths  of  the  lines  are  desired  from  the 
several  stations,  the  successive  differences  of  latitude  and 
longitude  are  first  computed,  and  from  these  the  azimuths  of 
the  lines,  using  equations  (i).  If  the  longitude  is  unknown, 
the  longitude  of  the  first  station  may  be  assumed  without 
affecting  the  accuracy  of  the  computed  relative  positions.  The 
last  of  equations  (i)  gives  the  difference  between  the  forward 
and  back  azimuth  of  the  line  joining  the  two  stations.  This 
difference  being  applied,  with  the  proper  sign,  gives  the  azi- 
muth of  the  first  station  as  seen  from  the  second.  But  when 
the  azimuth  of  one  line  from  a  station  is  known,  the  azimuths 
of  all  other  lines  from  that  station  are  found  from  the  adjusted 
plane-angles  at  that  station,  provided  the  spherical  excess  had 
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been  deducted  or  allowed  for,  in  the  adjustment.  If  no  ac- 
count  has  been  taken  of  spherical  excess,  the  error  in  azimuth 
accumulates  !n  working  eastward  or  westward,  and  soon  be- 
comes appreciable. 

For  any  other  station  the  azimuth  correction  is  again  found 
for  the  line  joining  this  station  with  a  station  where  azimuths 
have  been  computed,  which  when  applied  gives  the  a;cimuth  of 
this  line  as  taken  at  the  forward  station,  whence  the  azimuths 
of  atl  the  lines  from  this  station  are  known,  and  so  on. 


394.  Example.— In  Fig.  141.  p,  495.  let  ih«  uimuth  of  the  line  CA.  ftom 
C,  be  to';  Uliiude  of  Tbe  jo':  the  Ungihof  the  line  CD  be  9;tMo  meires  (01 
15  milei) ;  required  ihe  geodeiic  position  of  D,  and  Ihe  aiimuih  of  the  line  DC 
(torn  D, 

COMPUTATION   OF   LMZ. 
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GEODETIC  LEVELLING. 

395.  Geodetic  Levelling:  is  of  two  kinds :  {A)  Trigonomet^ 
rical  Levelling  and  (JB)  Precise  Spirit4evelling.  In  trigonomet- 
rical levelling  the  relative  elevations  of  the  triangulation-sta- 
tions  are  determined  by  reading  the  vertical  angles  between  the 
stations.  When  these  are  corrected  for  curvature  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  for  refraction  it  enables  the  actual  difference  of 
elevation  to  be  found.  In  precise  spirit-levelling  a  special  type 
of  the  ordinary  spirit  or  engineer's  level  is  used,  and  great 
care  taken  in  the  running  of  a  line  of  levels  from  the  sea-coast 
inland,  connecting  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  triangulation 
stations  and  base-lines.     Both  these  methods  will  be  described. 

(A)  TRIGONOMETRICAL  LEVELLING. 

396.  Refraction. — If  rays  of  light  passed  through  the  atmos- 
phere in  straight  lines,  then  in  trigonometrical  levelling  we  should 


have  to  correct  only  for  the  curvature  of  a  level  surface  at  the 
locality.  It  is  found,  however,  that  rays  of  light  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  usually  are  curved  downwards — that  is,  their 
paths  are  convex  upwards.  This  curve  is  quite  variable,  some- 
times being  actually  convex  downwards  in  some  localities.     It 
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has  its  greatest  curvature  about  daybreak,  diminislies  rapidly 
till  S  A.M.,  and  is  nearly  constant  from  lo  A.M.  till  4  P.M.,  when 
it  begins  to  increase  again.  The  curve  maybe  considered  a 
circle  having  a  variable  radius,  the  mean  value  of  which  is 
about  seven  times  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

397.  Formulx  for  Reciprocal  Observations. — In  Fig.  147 
the  dotted  curve  represents  a  sea-level  surface. 

Let   H  =  height  of  station  ^above  sea-level ; 
Jf  =  height  of  station  A  above  sea-level ; 
C"=  angle  subtended  by  the  radii  through  A  and  B; 
Z=  true  zenith  distance  of  A  as  seen  from  B; 
Z  =  true  zenith  distance  of  B  as  seen  from  A  ; 
S  =  true  altitude  of  A  as  seen  from  B  —  go"  —  Z ; 
tf'  =  true  altitude  of  B  as  seen  from  A  =  90°  ~  Z' ; 
h  =  apparent  altitude  of  A  as  seen  from  5  =  tf  -J-  re- 

fraction ; 
K  =  apparent  altitude  of  B  as  seen  from  A  =  S'  -\-  re- 
fraction. 
d=  distance  at  sea-level  between  A  and  B; 
r  =  radius  of  the  earth  ; 
M  =  coefficient  of  refraction,  , 

In  the  figure  join  the  points  A  and  5  by  a  straight  line. 
This  would  be  the  line  of  sight  from  A  to  B  if  there  were  no 
refraction.  Through  A  and  B  draw  the  radii  meeting  at  C.  ex- 
tending them  beyond  the  surface.*  Take  the  middle  point  of 
the  line  AB,  as  //,  and  draw  //C.  Take  /4v4' perpendicular  to 
J/C.  and  BE'  through  f/  and  perpendicular  to  //C.  Extend 
AA'  to  meet  a  perpendicular  to  it  from  B.     Then  do  we  have 


/fC=r-{- 


N+ff. 
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Neither  of  these  three  relations  is  quite  exact,  because 
HC  does  not  quite  bisect  the  angle  C  The  figure  is  greatly 
exaggerated  as  compared  to  any  possible  case  in  practice, 
for  the  angle  C  would  never  be  more  than  i°  in  such  work. 
The  error  in  practice  is  inappreciable. 

From  the  geometrical  relations  shown  in  the  figure  we 
have 


H-ir  =  AB=DBstc^ (i) 


But  since  Cis  never  more  than  i°,  and  usually  much  less, 
we  may  say 

H^H' =A'B  =  DBr=ADtd.nBAD..    .    .    (2) 

But  AD  =  E^E=  distance  between  the  stations  reduced  to 
their  mean  elevation  above  sea-level  =  d' ;  also 

BAD  =  i{Z  -  Z') ; 
••.  H-  H'  =d'  tan  \{Z  -  Z) (3) 

But  since  d  =  distance  between  stations  at  sea-level,  we 
have 

d  \  dw  r-\ ' :  r, 


^'=^(,+^+-^); (4) 

whence  we  have,  for  reciprocal  observations  at  A  and  By 


-H'-/r  =  rftani(Z-Z')(i  +  ^i^).    .    . 


(5) 
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or,  in  terms  of  S  and  S\ 


H-H'  =  dar<  US'  -ll)U  + 


H+Hy 


(6) 


where  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  signs  o(  S  and  S'. 

The  effect  of  refraction  is  to  increase  S  and  <S'  by  equal 
amounts  (presumably),  whence  their  difference  remains  unaf> 
fected.  Equations  (5)  and  (6)  are  therefore  the  true  equations 
to  use  for  reciprocal  observations  at  two  stations.  Since  the 
refraction  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  observations  should  be  made  simultaneously  for  the 
best  results.  This  is  seldom  practicable,  however,  and  therefore 
it  is  highly  probable  that  a  material  error  is  made  in  assuming 
that  the  refraction  is  the  same  at  the  two  stations  when  the 
observations  are  made  at  different  times. 

398.  Formulae  Tor  Observations  at  One  Station  only. — 
If  the  vertical  angle  be  read  at  only  one  of  the  two  stations, 
then  the  refraction  becomes  a  function  in  the  problem.  Since 
the  curve  of  the  refracted  ray  is  assumed  to  be  circular  (it 
probably  is  not  when  stations  have  widely  different  elevations), 
'the  amount  of  angular  curvature  on  a  given  tine  is  directly  pro> 
portional  to  the  length  of  the  line  or  to  the  angle  C.  The  dif- 
■ference  aX  A  or  B  between  the  directions  of  the  right  line  AB 
and  the  ray  of  light  passing  between  them  is  one  half  the 
total  angular  curvature  of  the  ray ;  that  is.  it  is  the  angle 
between  the  tangent  to  the  curved  ray  at  A  and  the  cord  AB. 
The  ratio  between  this  refraction  angle  a.i  A  or  B  and  the 
angle  C  is  a  constant  for  any  given  refraction  curve ;  that  is, 
this  ratio  does  not  change  for  different  distances  between  sta- 
tions. This  ratio  is  called  the  coefficient  of  refraction,  and  is 
here  denoted  by  «.  The  true  angle  5/4/?  is  equal  to  tf'-j — . 
but  since  the  observed  altitude  is  increased  by  the  amount  of 


1 

I 
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the  refraction,  we  have  for  the  apparent  ajl^tfi4e  of  B^  a$  se^Mi 
from  A^ 

C 
whence  BAD  =  h'^ mC. (7) 

U^ng  this  value  of  the  angle  BAD  in  equation  (2),  we 
obtain 

ff~ir  =  d'tan{A'  +  ^-mCJ 

=  rftan(A'  +  f-«c)(i+^±:^).   .    (8) 

where  A'  is  positive  above  and  negative  below  the  horizon. 

Equation  (8)  is  used  where  the  vertical  angle  is  read  frooa 
one  station  only. 

Since  the  total  angular  curvature  of  the  ray  of  light  between 
A  and  B  is  2fnCt  ^nd  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  C,  we  may 
write 

C:  2mC  ::  r' :  rf       or       r'  =  — ,    .    .    .    ^g) 

where  r'  is  the  radius  of  the  curve  of  the  refracted  ray. 

Since  the  curvature  of  the  ray  is  of  the  same  kind  as  thd^ 

of  the  earth,  but  less  in  amount,  the  total  correction  for  curva- 

C  C 

ture  and  refraction  is  for  an  angle  equal  to wC=  —(l— 2iw). 

Also,  since  C  is  always  a  small  angle,  we  may  put 

C  (itt  seconds  of  arc)  =  — : — r,. 

^       r  sin  I 

If  the  mean  radius  is  used,  we  have,  in  feet, 

log  r  =  7.32020,  and  log  sin  \"  =  4-685574ft 
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whence  in  seconds  of  arc  and  distance  in  (eet  ive  have 


;C=Iogrf-3.ooS77 

101.34 


(to) 


or  the  curvature  is  approximately  equal  to  l"  for  100  feet  In 
distance. 

The  following  table  gives  computed  values  of  the  combined 
mean  corrections  for  curvature  and  refraction  for  short  dis- 
tances, either  for  horizontal  or  inclined  sights.  Both  the  dis- 
tance  d  and  the  correction  c„  are  in  feet,  except  for  the  last 
column,  where  the  distance  is  given  in  niiles.  For  a  more  ex- 
tended table  for  long  distances,  see  page  453. 
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399.  Formulae  for  an  observed  Angle  of  Depression  to 
a  Sea  Horizon.— In  ¥1^.  148  IlI  A  be  the  point  of  observa- 
tion and  £lbe  point  on  the  seaievd  surface  where  the  tangent 
irom  A  iaUs.    Then  we  have 


H=  AD  =  *AS  tan  ASD 

C 


*  Let  the  nil  den  I  prove  t) 


(■■) 
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Since  the  angle  C  is  always  very  small,  we  may  let  the  arc 

equal  its  tangent,  whence 


^=-tan*C.    .    (12) 


If  the  observed  angle  of  de- 
pression be  ^  =  C  —  mCi 


then 


and 


or 


C  = 


I  —  iw' 


where  h  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc. 


Log  --  tan*  i''  =  6.39032  for  distances  in  feet. 
400.  To  find  the  Value  of  m  we  have 


whence 


Z  =  90**  —  i4  +  mC, 
Z'  =  90*"  —  A'  +  mC\ 

Z^Z  =  i8o^  +  C=  i8o^-A-A'  +  2»iC; 


or 


I  —  2i«  =  — 


or 


m 


=i(.+-^... 


-0) 
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where  h  and  h'  are  the  observed  altitudes  above  the  horizon. 
It  is  evident  tiiat  every  pair  of  reciprocal  observations  at  two 
stations  will  give  a  value  for  m.  The  mean  values  of  m,  as 
found  from  observations  on  the  United  States  Coast  Survey 
in  New  England,  were: 

Between  primary  stations,  .    .    .    .    »  =  0.071 

For  small  elevations w  =  0.075 

For  a  sea  horizon, m  =  0.078 

On  the  New  York  State  Survey  the  value  from  137  obser- 
vations was  m  =  0.073.* 

In  this  work  also  the  term  — in  equations  (4)  to  (8) 

never  affected  the  result  by  n 


t  than  ^Snr  P^*"^  '^^  ''^  value. 

PRECtSE  SPIRIT- LEVELLING-t 
401.  Precise  Levelling  differs  from  ordinary  spirit-level- 
ling both  in  the  character  of  the  instruments  used  and  in  the 
methods  of  observation  and  reduction.  It  is  differential 
levelling  over  long  lines,  the  elevations  usually  being  referred 
to  mean  sea-level.  In  order  that  the  elevations  of  inland 
points,  a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  the  coast,  may  be  de- 
termined with  accuracy,  the  greatest  care  is  required  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  errors.  In  order  that  triangulation 
distances  may  be  reduced  to  sea-Ievcl,  the  elevations  of  the 
bases  at  least  must  be  found.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  eleva- 
tions accurately  from  one  triangulation-station  to  another  by 
means  of  the  vertical  angles,  on  account  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  refraction.  Barometric  determinations  of  heights  are 
also  subject  to    great    uncertainties  unless  observations  be 


t 


•  S«e  pages  43s  «nd  436  for  »  cue 
\  See  Appendii  F  [o(  dewripiion  f. 


d[  enctsitve  refnclion  pfofitnbly  uiiliicd. 
methods  used  on  the  Mij*.  Rivet  SnrrEjr, 
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made  for  long  periods.  The  only  accurate  method  of  finding 
the  elevations  of  points  in  the  interior  above  sea-level  is  by 
first  finding  what  mean  sea-level  is  at  a  given  point  by  means  of 
automatic  tide-gauge  records  for  several  years,  and  then  run- 
ning a  line  of  precise  spirit-levels  from  this  gauge  inland  and 
connecting  with  the  points  whose  elevations  are  required. 
Most  European  countries  have  inaugurated  such  systems  of 
geodetic  levelling,  this  work  being  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  those  countries.  In  the 
United  States  this  grade  of  work  was  begun  on  the  U.  S.  Lake 
Survey  in  1875,  by  carrying  a  duplicate  line  of  levels  from 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  <ind  connecting  with  each  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  Mississippi  River  Commission  has  carried  such  a  line 
from  Biloxi,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  Savannah,  111.,  along 
the  Mississippi  River,  and  thence  across  to  Chicago,  connect- 
ing there  with  the  Lake  Survey  Elevations.*  The  U.  S.  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  is  carrying  a  line  of  precise  levels  from 
Sandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  across  the  continent,  passing  through  St. 
Louis,  their  line  here  crossing  that  of  the  Mississippi  River 
Commission.  On  all  these  lines  permanent  bench-marks  are 
left  at  intervals  of  from  one  to  five  miles,  whose  elevations 
above  mean  sea-level  arc  determined  and  published. 

402.  The  Instruments  used  in  precise  levelling  differ  in 
many  respects  from  the  ordinary  wye  levels  used  in  America. 
The  levelling  instrument  prescribed  by  the  International  Geo- 
detic Commission  held  in  Berlin  in  1864  is  shown  in  Fig.  149. 

These  instruments  are  made  by  Kern  &  Co.,  of  Aarau, 
Switzerland,  and  this  illustration  is  almost  an  exact  representa- 
tion  of  the  instruments  used  on  the  U.  S.  Lake  and  Mississippi 
River  Surveys,  t  The  bubble  is  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case 
(metal  case  in  the  cut),  and  rests  on  top  of  the  pivots  or  rings ; 
it  is  carried  in  the  hand  when  the  instrument  is  transported, 
A  mirror  is  provided  which  enables  the  observer  to  read  the 

*  The  author  had  charge  of  about  600  miles  of  this  work. 
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bubble  without  moving  his  eye  from  the  eye-piece.  There  is  a 
thumb-screw  with  a  very  fine  thread  under  one  wye  which  is 
used  for  the  final  levelling  of  the  telescope  when  pointed  on  the 
rod.  There  are  three  levelUng-screws,  and  a  circular  or  box 
level  lor  convenience  in  setting.     The  telescope  bubble  is  very 


I 


% 


delicate,  one  division  on  the  scale  corresponding  to  about  three 
seconds  of  arc.  The  bubble-tube  is  chambered  also,  thus 
allowing  the  length  of  the  bubble  to  be  adjusted  to  different 
temperatures.  The  magnifying  power  is  about  45  diiimctcrs. 
There  are  three  horizontal  wires  provided,  set  at  such  a  distance 
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apart  that  the  wire  interval  is  about  one  hundredth  of  the 
distance  to  the  rod.  The  tripod  legs  are  covered  with  white 
cloth  to  diminish  the  disturbing  effects  of  the  sun  upon  them. 
The  level  itself  is  always  kept  in  the  shade  while  at  work. 

The  levelling-rod  is  made  in  one  piece,  three  metres  long,  of 
dry  pine,  about  four  inches  wide  on  the  face,  and  strengthened 
by  a  piece  at  the  back,  making  a  T-shaped  cross-section.  The 
rods  are  self-reading,  that  is,  they  are  without  targets,  and  are 
graduated  to  centimetres.  An  iron  spur  is  provided  at  bottom 
which  fits  into  a  socket  in  an  iron  foot-piate.  The  end  of  the 
spur  should  be  flat  and  the  bottom  of  the  socket  turned  out  to 
a  spherical  form,  convex  upwards.  A  box-level  is  attached  to 
the  rod  to  enable  the  rodman  to  hold  it  vertically,  and  this  in 
turn  is  adjusted  by  means  of  a  plumb-line.  Two  handles  are 
provided  for  holding  the  rod,  and  a  wooden  tripod  to  be  used 
in  adjusting  the  rod-bubble.  The  decimetres  are  marked  on 
one  side  of  the  graduations  and  the  centimetres  on  the  other, 
all  figures  inverted  since  the  telescope  is  inverting. 

403.  The  Instrumental  Constants  which  must  be  accu- 
rately determined  once  for  all,  but  re-examined  each  season, 
are — 

1.  The  angular  value  of  one  division  on  the  bubble-tube. 

2.  The  inequality  in  the  size  of  the  pivot-rings. 

3.  The  angular  value  of  the  wire-interval,  or  the  ratio  of 
the  intercepted  portion  on  the  rod  to  the  distance  of  the  rod 
from  the  instrument. 

4.  The  absolute  lengths  of  the  levelling-rods. 
These  constants  may  be  determined  as  follows: 

The  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  may  be  readily 
found  by  sighting  the  telescope  on  the  rod,  which  is  set  at  a 
known  distance  from  the  instrument,  and  running  the  bubble 
from  end  to  end  of  its  tube,  taking  rod-readings  for  each  posi- 
tion of  the  bubble.  The  bubble-graduations  are  supposed  to 
be  numbered  from  the  centre  towards  the  ends. 
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Let  £,  =  mean  of  all  the  eye-end  readings  o(  the  bubble 
when  it  was  run  to  the  eye-end  of  its  tube  ; 

£,  =  same  for  bubble  at  object-end  of  tube : 

(?,  =  mean  of  all  the  object-end  readings  when  bubble 
was  at  eye-end  of  tube ; 

£?,  =  same  for  bubble  at  object-end  of  tube; 

R^  =  mean  reading  of  rod  for  bubble  at  cye-cnd  , 

R^  =  same  for  bubble  at  object-end  ; 

D  =  distance  from  instrument  to  rod  ; 
»  —  value  of  one  division  of  the  bubble  (sine  of  the 
angle)  at  a  unit's  distance. 


«.-", 


B.  -  0,\ 


In  seconds  o(  arc  we  would  have 

S,-R, 


(■) 


V  (in  seconds)  = 


T-     •     W 


If  a  table  is  to  be  prepared  for  corrections  to  the  rod  read- 
ings for  various  distances  and  deviations  of  the  bubble  from 
the  centre  of  its  tube,  then  the  value  as  given  by  equation  (l) 
ismost  convenient  to  use.  The  value  of  one  division  of  a  level 
bubble  should  be  constant,  but  it  is  often  affected  by  its  rigid 
fastenings,  which  change  their  form  from  changes  in  tempera- 
ture. 

The  inequality  in  the  site  of  the  rings  is  found  by  revers- 
ing the  bubble  on  the  rings,  and  also  reversing  the  telescope 
in  the  wyes.     The  bubble  is  reversed  only  in  order  to  climinalc 

error   of   adjustment.     The   following   will    • 
method  of  making  and  reducing  the  observation  > 
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Nonfa. 

South. 

Tel.  eye-end  north. 

Lev.  direct 

4-3 

5.5 

<<        t<           << 

*•     reversed. 

4.7 

5.2 

9.0 

(-1-7) 
—  0.4a 

10.7 

Tel.  eye-end  Math 

Lev.  direct. 

6.2 

3.7 

it        tt          «< 

••     reversed. 

6.6 

3.3 

13.8 

(  +  5.8) 
+  1-45 

7.0 

Tel.  eye- end  north 

Lev.  direct 

4.4 

5.5 

««        t(           <» 

"     reversed. 

4.8 

5.2 

9.2 

(-1-5) 
—  0.38 

10  7 

Mean  reading  north 

=  —  0.40 

south 

=  +  1.45 

% 

North'  mtnu^  so\ith  =  —  1.85 

That  IS  to  say,  the  bubble  moves  1.85  divisions  towards  the 
object-end  when  the  telescope  is  reversed  in  the  wyes.  This  is 
evidently /«//r^  the  inequality  of  the  pivot-rings  ;  and  since  the 
axis  of  a  cone  is  inclined  to  one  of  its  elements  by  one  half 
the  angle  at  the  apex,  so  the  line  of  sight  is  inclined  to  the 
tops  of  the  rings  by  one  fourth  of  1.85  divisions,  or  0.46  divi- 
sions of  the  bubble.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  eye-end  ring 
is  the  smaller,  and  that  therefore  when  the  top  surfaces  of  the 
rings  are  horizontal  the  line  of  sight  inclines  downward  from 
the  instrument.  The  correction  is  therefore  positive.  This  is 
called  the  pivot-correction,  and  changes  only  with  an  unequal 
wear  in  the  pivot-rings. 

The  angular  value  of  tJu  wire-interval  is  found  by  measur- 
ing a  base  on  level  ground  of  about  300  feet  from  an  initial 
point  /*  in  front  of  the  objective.  Focus  the  telescope  on 
a  very  distant  object,  and  measure  the  distance  from  the 
inside  of  the  objective  to  the  cross-wires,  this  being  the  value 


*  See  art.  200  for  the  significance  of  this  term,  as  well  as  for  the  theory  of  the 
pvoblem. 
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of /"for  that  instrument.     Measure  the  space  intercepted  on 
the  rod  between  the  extreme  cross-wires. 


\{ d=  length  of  base,  counting  from  the  initial  point; 
s  =  length  of  the  intercepted  portion  of  the  rod ; 

r  =  -  =  constant  ratio  of  distance  to  intercept; 

then  r  =:  -  ; 
s 

and  for  any  other  intercept  j"  on  the  rod  we  have 

"'■  =  "'+/+'■ (3) 

When  r,f,  and  e  are  found,  a  tabic  can  be  prepared  giving 
distances  in  terms  of  the  wire-intcrvais. 

Thr  errors  tit  the  absolute  lengths  of  the  rods  affect  only 
the  final  difTerences  of  elevation  between  bench-marks.  This 
correction  is  usually  inappreciable  for  moderate  heights. 

404.  The  Daily  Adjustments.— The  adjustments  which 
are  examined  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  day's  work 
are  as  follows : 

I.  The  coUimation,  that  is,  the  amount  by  which  the  line 
of  sight,  as  determined  by  the  mean  reading  of  the  three  wires, 
deviates  from  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  rings. 

3.  The  bubble-adjustment — that  i^  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of  the  bubble  to  the  top  surface  of  the  rings. 

3.  The  rod-level.  This  is  examined  only  at  the  beginning 
of  each  day's  work,  and  made  sufficiently  perfect. 

The  first  two  adjustments  are  very  import.int,  since  it  is  by 
means  of  these  (in  conjunction  with  the  pivot -correction, 
determined  once  for  the  season)  that  the  relation  of  the  bubble 
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to  the  line  of  sight  is  found.  It  is  not  customary  in  this  work 
to  try  to  reduce  these  errors  to  zero,  but  to  make  them  reason- 
ably small,  and  then  determine  their  values  and  correct  for 
them.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  back  and  fore  sights  be  kept 
exactly  equal  between  bench-marks,  then  the  errors  in  the 
instrumental  adjustments  are  fully  eliminated  ;  and  in  any  case 
these  errors  can  only  affect  the  excess  in  length  of  the  sum  of 
the  one  over  that  of  the  other.  It  is  to  this  excess  in  length 
of  back-sights  over  fore-sights,  or  vice  versa,  that  the  instru- 
mental constants  are  applied  ;  but  in  order  to  apply  them  their 
values  must  be  accurately  determined.  The  curvature  of  a 
level  surface  would  also  enter  into  this  excess,  but  it  is  usually 
so  small  a  residual  distance,  that  the  correction  for  curvature 
is  quite  insignificant.  There  are,  however,  three  instrumental 
corrections  to  be  applied  for  the  amount  of  the  excess,  namely, 
the  corrections  for  collimation,  inclination  of  bubble,  and  in- 
equality of  pivots,  designated  respectively  by  ^,  f,  and/.  Since 
three  horizontal  wires  are  read  on  the  rod,  the  wire-intervals 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  distances,  for  they  are  linear  func- 
tions practically,  and  so  a  record  is  kept  of  the  continued  sum 
of  the  lengths  of  the  back  and  fore  sights,  and  from  these  the 
final  difference  is  found. 

The  collimation-correction  is  taken  out  for  a  distance  of 
one  unit  (the  metre  has  been  universally  used  in  this  kind  of 
levelling),  and  then  the  correction  for  any  given  case  found  by 
multiplying  by  the  residual  distance. 

Let  -/?,  =  rod-reading  for  telescope  normal ; 

i?,  =    "         *'  "  "  inverted; 

d  =  distance  of  rod  from  instrument. 


Then  '  =  ^^-     .......    (0 
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The  correction  for  the  inclination  of  the  bubble  to  the  tops 
of  tKe  rings  is  found  by  reversing  llie  bubble  on  the  telescope 
and  reading  it  in  both  positions.  In  such  observations  the 
initial  and  final  readings  arc  taken  with  the  bubble  In  the  same 
position,  thus  giving  an  odd  number  of  observations.  Usually 
two  direct  and  one  reversed  reading  are  taken.  The  correction 
is  found  in  terms  of  divisions  on  the  bubbli.-,  tlie  correction  in 
elevation  being  taken  from  the  table  prepared  for  that  purpose. 


t 


Let  £,  =  mean  of  the  eye-end* 
■         £,=       •■      " 

O,  =      "      "  object 

0,=      "     •' 


:adings  for  level  direct ; 

"     reversed ; 
"  "       "     direct ; 

"         ■'      "    reversed  J 


I  /£.  -  O.      g.  -  0\ 


(2) 


The  pivot  correction  has  already  been  found,  and  is  sup-  ' 
posed  to  remain  constant  for  the  season. 

If  E  be  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  back-eights  over  that  ' 
of  the  fore-sights,  then  the  final  correction  for  this  excess  is 


C=E\c^v{i^p-)\, 


■     ■    ■     t3) 

where  v  is  taken  from  eq.  (l),  p.  551.     Evidently,  if  the  fore- 
Bights  are  in  excess,  the  corrertion  is  of  the  opposite  sign. 

405-   Field  Methods. — The  great  accuracy  .ittained  in  pre- 
cise levelling  is  due  quite  as  much  to  the  methods  used  and 
precautions  taken  in  making  the  observations  11s  to  (he  instru< 
mental  means  employed.     Aside  from   errors  of  observation    ' 
and  instrumental  errors,  we  have  two  other  general  clas^^e';  of 

•  By  eye-end  U  al«r«ys  meant  tho  end  towudi  the  e^e  end  al  ihe  Icle 
wbeiber  in  a  direct  or  a  revened  position. 
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errors,  which  can  be  avoided  only  by  proper  care  being  used 
in  doing  the  work.  These  two  classes  are  errors  front  unstable 
supports  and  atmospheric  errors. 

Any  settling  of  the  rod  between  the  fore  and  back  readings 
upon  it  will  result  in  the  final  elevation  being  too  high,  while 
any  settling  of  the  instrument  between  the  back  and  fore 
readings  from  it  will  also  result  in  too  high  a  final  elevation. 
Such  errors  are  therefore  cumulative,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  eliminated  is  to  duplicate  the  work  over 
the  same  ground  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  a  general  pre- 
caution, the  duplicate  line  should  always  be  run  in  the  opposite 
direction.  This  will  result  in  larger  discrepancies  than  if  both 
are  run  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  mean  is  nearer  the  truth. 

Atmospheric  errors  may  come  from  wind,  heated  air-cur- 
rents causing  the  object  sighted  to  tremble  or  *'  dance,'*  or 
from  variable  refraction.  For  moderate  winds  the  instrument 
may  be  shielded  by  a  screen  or  tent,  but  if  its  velocity  is  more 
than  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  work  must  be  abandoned. 
To  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  an  unsteady  atmosphere  the  length 
of  the  sights  is  shortened  ;  but  when  a  reading  cannot  be  well 
taken  at  a  distance  of  about  150  feet,  or  50  metres,  it  would 
be  better  to  stop,  since  the  errors  arising  from  the  number  of 
stations  occupied  would  make  the  work  poor.  At  about  8 
o'clock  A.M.  and  4  P.M.  very  large  changes  in  the  refraction 
have  been  observed  on  lines  over  ground  which  is  passing  from 
sun  to  shade,  or  vice  versa,  when  the  image  was  apparently 
very  steady.  In  clear  weather  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours  a  day  can  be  utilized  for  the  best  work,  and  sometimes, 
with  hot  days  and  cool  nights,  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  hour 
when  good  work  can  be  done. 

In  making  the  observations  the  bubble  is  brought  exactly 
to  the  centre  of  its  tube,  the  observer  being  able  to  do  this 
by  means  of  the  thumbscrew  under  one  wye,  and  the  mirror 
which  reflects  the  image  of  the  bubble  to  the  observer  at  the 
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eye-piece.  If  there  is  no  mirror  to  tlie  bubble,  tlicn  it  is 
brought  approximately  to  the  centre,  and  the  recorder  reads 
it  while  the  observer  is  reading  the  three  horizontal  wires.  In 
any  case  the  bubble-reading  15  recorded  in  the  note-book,  and 
if  it  was  not  in  the  middle  a  correction  is  made  for  the  eccen- 
tric position  by  means  of  a  table  prepared  for  the  purpose. 
The  mean  of  the  three  wire-readings  is  taken  as  the  reading 
of  that  rod,  the  observer  estimating  the  tenths  of  the  centi- 
metre spaces,  thus  reading  each  wire  to  the  nearest  miliimetrc. 
The  wires  should  be  about  equally  spaced  so  that  the  mean  of 
the  three  wires  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  middle  wire. 
The  differences  between  the  middle  and  extreme  wire-readings 
are  also  taken  out  to  give  the  distance,  as  well  as  to  check  the 
readings  themselves  by  noting  the  relation  of  the  two  intervals. 
If  they  are  not  about  equal,  then  one  or  more  of  the  three 
readings  is  erroneous.  This  is  a  most  important  check,  and 
constitutes  an  essential  feature  of  the  method. 

It  has  been  found  economical  to  have  two  rodmcn  to  each 
instrument,  so  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  between  the  back  and 
fore  sight  readings  from  an  instrument-station.  Since  but  a 
small  portion  ol  the  day  can  generally  be  utilized,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  make  very  rapid  progress  when  the  weather  is  favora- 
ble. When  two  rodmcn  are  used,  and  the  air  is  so  steady  that 
100-metre  sights  can  be  taken,*  it  is  not  difficult  for  an  expe- 
rienced observer  to  move  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

On  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  a  much  more 
laborious  method  of  observing  than  the  one  above  outlined 
has  been  followed.  There  a  special  kind  of  target-rod  has 
been  employed,  the  target  being  set  approximately  and 
clamped.  The  thumb-screw  under  the  wye  is  used  as  a  mi- 
crometer-screw, and  two  readings  arc  taken  on  it  one  when 
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the  bubble  is  in  the  middle  and  the  other  when  the  centre 
wire  bisects  the  target,  the  bubble  now  not  being  in  the 
middle,  since  the  target's  position  was  only  approximate.  The 
bubble  is  then  reversed,  and  two  more  readings  of  the  screw 
taken.  The  telescope  is  now  revolved  in  the  wyes,  and  read- 
ings taken  again  with  bubble  direct  and  reversed.  Thus  there 
are  four  independent  readings  taken  on  the  rod,  each  necessi- 
tating two  micrometer-readings.  The  reduction  is  also  very 
complicated,  each  sight  being  corrected  for  curvature  and  re- 
fraction as  well  as  for  instrumental  constants.  The  duplicate 
line  is  carried  along  with  the  first  one  by  having  two  sets  of 
turning-points  for  each  instrument-station.*  The  instrument, 
however,  is  set  but  once,  so  that  the  lines  are  not  wholly  inde- 
pendent. The  alternate  sections  are  run  in  opposite  directions, 
thus  partly  obviating  the  objection  to  nmning  both  lines  in 
the  same  direction.  The  method  first  described  was  used  on 
the  U.  S.  Lake  and  Mississippi  River  surveys,  and  is  also  the 
method  used  on  most  of  the  European  surveys  of  this  char- 
acter. 

The  instrument  is  always  shaded  from  the  sun,  both  while 
standing  and  while  being  carried  between  stations.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  this  in  order  to  keep  the  adjustments  ap- 
proximately constant,  and  the  bubble  from  continually  moving. 

406.  Limits  of  Error. — On  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic 
Survey  the  limit  of  discrepancy  between  duplicate  lines  is 
jmm  ^/2A^  where  K  is  the  distance  in  kilometres.  On  the  U.  S. 
Lake  Survey  the  limit  wasio™""  I^A",  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Survey  it  was  5"*°*  Sf  K.  These  limits  are  respectively 
0.029  0.041,  and  0.021  feet  into  the  square  root  of  the  distance 
in  miles.  If  any  discrepancies  occurred  greater  than  these  the 
§tretch  had  to  be  run  again. 

The  "  probable  error"  of  the  mean  of  several  observations 
on  the  same  quantity  is  a  (unction  of  the  discrepancies  of  the 
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several  results  from  the  mean.  If  p,,  v,.  f,,  etc.,  be  the  several 
residuals  obtained  by  subtracting  the  several  results  ftom  the 
mean,  and  if  ^[I'vJ  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  residu- 
als, and  if  m  be  the  number  of  observations,  then  Kh^  probabli 


error  of  the  tnean  is  H  —  ±  .6745 


V  J! 


M. 


I) 


This  is  the  [unction  which  is  universally  adopted  for  meas- 
uring the  relative  accuracy  of  different  sets  of  observations. 
If  there  be  but  two  observations  this  formula  reduces  to 

where  V  is  the  discrepancy  between  two  results. 

The  European  Internattonal  Geodetic  Association  have 
lixed  on  the  following  limits  of  probable  error  per  kilometre 
in  the  mean  or  adopted  result:  ±  3"""  per  km.  is  tolerable; 
±  5"""  per  km.  is  too  large;  ±  2"""  per  km.  is  fair;  and  ±  I** 
per  km.  is  a  very  high  degree  of  precision.  On  the  U.  S. 
coast  and  geodetic  line  from  Sandy  Hook  to  St.  Louis,  a  dis- 
tance of  1 109  miles,  the  probable  error  per  kilometre  was 
±  1.2""","  For  ihe  670  miles  of  this  work  on  the  Mississippi 
River  Survey,  of  which  the  .luthor  had  charge,  the  probable 
error  of  the  mean  for  the  entire  distance  was  23. s"*"  (less  than 
one  inch),  and  the  probable  error  per  kilometre  was  ±  o.7''".t 
Of  course  very  little  can  be  predicated  on  these  results  as  to  the 
ffffwfl/ errors  of  the  work,  since  the  number  of  observations  on 
each  value  was  usually  but  two;  but  they  may  fairly  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  relative  accuracy  of  different 
lines  where  this  function  has  been  computed  from  similar 
data. 

407.  Adjustment  of  Polygonal  Systems  mLevelling.— If  j 

•  Repon  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geoddic  Survey.  tSSa.  p   saa. 

f  Reports  of  Ibe  Miss.  Riv.  Commission  for  the  jeati  iS83,  tUj,  mad  l| 
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a  line  of  levels  closes  upon  itself  the  summation  of  all  the  differ- 
ences of  elevation  between  successive  benches  should  be  zero. 
If  it  is  not,  the  residual  error  must  be  distributed  among  the 
several  sides,  or  stretches,  composing  the  polygon,  according 
to  some  law,  so  that  the  final  corrections  which  are  applied  to 
the  several  sides  shall  be  independent  of  all  personal  considera- 
tions. These  corrections  should  also  be  the  most  probable 
corrections.  There  are  two  general  criterions  on  which  to 
found  a  theory  of  probabilities.  One  may  be  called  a  priori^ 
and  the  other  a  posteriori.  By  the  former  we  would  say  that 
the  errors  made  are  some  function  of  the  distance  run,  as  that 
they  are  directly  proportional  to  this  distance,  or  to  the  square 
root  of  this  distance,  etc.;  while  by  the  latter,  or  a  posteriori 
method,  we  would  say  the  errors  made  on  the  several  lines  are 
a  function  of  the  discrepancies  found  between  the  duplicate 
measurements  on  those  lines,  or  to  the  computed  **  probable 
error  per  kilometre,*'  as  found  from  these  discrepancies.  Both 
methods  are  largely  used  in  the  adjustment  of  observations. 
These  laws  of  distribution  are  equivalent  to  establishing  a 
method  of  weighting  the  several  sides  of  the  system,  a  larger 
weight  implying  that  a  larger  share  of  the  total  error  is  to  be 
given  to  that  side.  When  any  system  of  weights  is  fixed  upon, 
then  the  corrections  may  be  computed  by  the  methods  of  least 
squares  so  as  to  comply  with  the  condition  that  the  corrections 
shall  be  the  most  probable  ones  for  that  system  of  weighting. 
The  most  probable  set  of  corrections  is  that  set  the  sum  of 
whose  squares  is  a  minimum.  If  the  system  includes  more 
than  a  few  polygons,  this  method  of  reduction  is  exceedingly 
laborious,  while  the  increased  accuracy  is  very  small  over  that 
from  a  much  simpler  method. 

Fig.  1 50  represents  the  Bavarian  network  oi  geodetic  levels, 
there  being  four  polygons.  Every  side  has  been  levelled,  and 
the  difference  of  elevation  of  its  extremities  found.  These  ele- 
vations must  now  be  adjusted  so  that  the  differences  of  eleva- 
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tion  on  each  polygon  shall  sum  up  zero.  When  these  sums 
are  taken  the  following  residuals  are  found:  1., +  20.2""";  II., 
+  39.3""":  III.,  —  25.2'°"";  and 
IV.,  +  108.0"^.  Il  was  sup- 
posed that  an  error  of  one  deci- 
metre had  been  made  in  the 
fourth  polygon,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  knowledge  in  the 
case  this  error  must  be  distrib- 
uted with  the  rest, 

Tiie  method  which  the  au-  ^ 
thor   would    recommend    is    a 
modification    of    Bauernfeind's. 
in  that  the  errors  arc  to  be  made  • 

proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  in- 
stead of  the  lengths  of  the  sides  directly.  Since  the  errors  in 
levelling  are  compensating  in  their  nature  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  with  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the 
line,  and  it  is  the  author's  experience  that  the  error  is  much 
nearer  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the  distance  than  to 
the  distance  itself. 

Instead  of  treating  the  four  polygons  as  one  system  and 
solving  by  least  squares,  the  polygon  hm^iiig  the  largest  errffr 
0/ ciosure  \s  first  adjusted  by  distributing  the  error  among  lis 
sides  in  proportion  to  the  square  roots  of  the  lengths  of  thofie 
sides.  Thcu  the  polygon  having  the  next  largest  error  is  ad- 
justed,  using  the  new  value  for  the  adjusted  side,  if  it  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  former  one,  and  distributing  the  remaining 
error  among  the  remaining  sides  of  the  figure,  leaving  the 
previously  adjusted  side  undisturbed.  The  adjustment  pro- 
ceeds in  this  manner  until  all  the  polygons  arc  adjusted.  The 
Bavarian  system  is  worked  out  on  thi^  plan  in  the  following 
tabulated  form : 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  BAVARIAN  SYSTEM  OF  LEVEL 

POLYGONS. 


No. 
Side. 

Length. 

Sq.  Root 

of 

Length 

=  A. 

No. 
Polygon. 

2A. 

Difference 

of 
Elevation. 

Error 

of 

Closure 

Cor- 

reeled 

Error 

ot 

Closure 

Cor- 
rection. 

Connected 
of 

BlCTttlOft. 

km. 

m. 

niin. 

I 

135.8 

XS.3 

L 

34.6 

+  35-8733 

-f-    ao.3 

+    3«-3 

-  14.3 

4-  3$.asBo 

3 

179.0 

13-4 

L 

—  317.5062 

-  17.0 

-  •«7.5«3« 

3 

M7-3 

13.  X 

IL 

±  181.6541 

+   39.3 

+   39-3 

—   IX.f 

±  x8i.66s» 

4 

60.6 

7-8 

n. 

43- » 

+  3a  0958 

-    7.1 

+    3«.<*t7 

5 

174.0 

X3a 

IL 

4-  «79-598i 

—  X3.0 

+  »79.586x 

6 

lOZ.I 

10.0 

IL 

30.9 

T    30.0005 

—    25.3 

+    «9-9 

-     9.1 

7    30.0096 

7 

«34-9 

11.6 

IIL 

-    38.6644 

—  II.O 

-    3«-67S4 

8 

80.1 

9.0 

IV. 

T    48.8053 

—  36.0 

±    4S.7693 

9 

87.0 

9-3 

IIL 

+    57-4440 

-  8.9 

+   57.435« 

to 

96.8 

9.8 

IV. 

27.0 

—  100.1619 

-|-  108.0 

4-  to8.o 

-39.« 

—  xao.96ii 

IZ 

67.9 

8. a 

if. 

+    51-4646 

-33.8 

+   5X-431B 

Beginning  with  polygon  IV.,  we  find  its  error  of  closure  tk> 
be  -f-  108.0"'"',  this  being  distributed  among  the  three  sides  so 
that  ^T%  goes  to  side  8,  -}^  to  side  10,  and  ^^  to  side  ri. 
The  corrected  values  for  these  sides  are  now  found.  Next 
take  the  polygon  having  the  next  largest  error  of  closure, 
which  is  number  II.,  and  distribute  its  error  in  like  manner. 
This  leaves  polygons  I.  and  III.  to  be  adjusted,  one  side  of 
the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  being  already  adjusted.  The 
corrected  errors  of  closure  for  these  polygons  are  31.3""  and 
jg  gmm  respectively,  the  former  to  be  di.stributed  between  the 
sides  I  and  2  and  the  latter  between  the  sides  7  and  9.  The 
resulting  corrected  values  cause  all  the  polygons  to  sum  up 
zero. 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  corrections  here  found  is 
50.02  square  centimetres,  whereas  if  the  diflFerences  of  eleva- 
tion had  been  weighted  in  proportion  to  the  lengths  of  t-he 
sides  and  the  system  adjusted  rigidly  by  least  squares  the  suiii 
of  the  squares  of  the  corrections  would  have  been  49.65  square 
centimetres,  showing  that  the  method  here  used  is  practically 
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as  good  as  the  rigid  method  which  is  commonly  used.  It  has 
been  found  in  practice  to  give,  in  general,  about  the  same 
sized  corrections  as  the  rigid  system. 

408.  Determiaatioo  of  the  Elevation  of  Mean  Tide.— 
To  determine  accurately  the  elevation  of  mean  tide  at  any 
point  on  the  coast  requires  continuous  observations  by  means 
of  an  automatic  self-registering  gauge  for  a  period  of  several 
years.  The  methods  of  making  these  observations  with  cuts 
of  the  instruments  employed  are  given  in  Appendix  No.  8  of 
the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Report  for  1S76.  A  float,  inclosed  in 
a  perforated  box,  rises  and  falls  with  (he  tide,  and  this  motion, 
propeHy  reduced  in  scale  by  appropriate  mechanism,  is  re- 
corded by  a  pencil  on  a  continuous  roll  of  paper  xfhJch  is  moved 
over  a  drum  at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clockwork.  An. 
outer  stafT-gauge  is  read  one  or  more  times  a  day  by  the  at- 
tendant, who  records  the  height  of  the  water  and  the  time  of 
the  observation  on  the  continuous  roll.  This  outer  staff  is 
connected  with  fixed  bench-marks  in  the  locality  by  very  1 
careful  levelling,  and  this  connection  is  repeated  at  intervals  to  | 
test  the  Sitabilityof  the  gauge. 

To  find  from  this  automatic  record  the  height  of  mean  tide,  ' 
ordiiialcs  are  measured  from  the  datum-line  of  the  sheet  to  ' 
the  tiUe-cur\'c  for  e.ich  hour  of  the  day  throughout  the  entire 
period.  This  period  should  be  a  certain  number  of  entire 
lunar  months.  The  mean  of  all  the  hourly  readings  for  the 
period  maybe  taken  as  mean  tide.  It  maybe  found  advisable 
to  reject  all  readings  in  stonny  weather,  in  which  case  the 
entire  luiicLtiun  should  be  rejected. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

PROJECTION    OF    MAPS,  MAP-LETTERING,  AND  TOPO- 
GRAPHICAL SYMBOLS. 

L   PROJECTION  OF   MAPS. 

409.  The  particular  method  that  should  be  employed  in 
representing  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  on  a  plane  sheet 
or  map  depends,  first,  on  the  extent  of  the  region  to  be  repre* 
sented  :  second,  on  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  map  or  chart ; 
and  thirds  on  the  degree  of  accuracy  desired. 

Thus,  a  given  kind  of  projection  may  suffice  for  a  small 
region,  but  the  approximation  may  become  too  inaccurate 
when  extended  over  a  large  area.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
represent  a  spherical  surface  on  a  plane  without  sacrificing 
something  in  the  accuracy  of  the  relative  distances,  courses, 
or  areas ;  and  the  use  to  which  the  chart  is  to  be  put  must  de- 
termine which  of  these  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  at  the 
expense  of  the  others.  A  great  many  methods  have  been 
propose.^  and  used  for  accomplishing  various  ends,  some  of 
which  will  be  described. 

410.  Rectangular  Projection.— In  this  method  the  merid- 
ians are  all  drawn  as  straight  parallel  lines;  and. the  parallels 
arc  also  straight,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  meridians.  A 
central  meridian  is  drawn,  and  divided  into  minutes  of  latitude 
according  to  the  value  of  these  at  that  latitude  as  given  in 
Table  XI.  Through  these  points  of  division  draw  the  parat 
Icls  of  latitude  as  right  lines  perpendicular  to  the  central 
meridian.     On    the   central   parallel    lay   off   the   minutes   of 
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longitude,  according  to  their  value  for  the  given  latitude,  by 
Table  XI.;  and  tlirough  these  points  of  division  draw  the  other 
meridians  parallel  with  the  first. 

The  largest  error  here  is  in  assuming  the  meridians  to  be 
parallel  For  the  latitude  of  40",  two  meridians  a  mile  apart 
will  converge  at  the  rate  of  about  a  foot  per  mile.  A  knowl- 
edge of  this  fact  will  enable  the  draughtsman  to  decide  when 
this  method  is  .sufficiently  accurate  for  his  purpose.  Thus,  for 
an  area  of  ten  miles  square,  the  distortion  at  the  extreme  cor- 
nera  in  longitude,  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  the  map  as 
an  origin  of  coordinates,  will  be  about  twenty.fivc  feet.  At 
the  equator  this  method  is  strictly  correct. 

In  this  kind  of  projection,  whether  plotted  from  polar  or 
rectangular  coordinates,  or  from  latitudes  and  longitudes,  all 
straight  lines  of  the  survey,  whether  determined  by  triangula- 
tion  or  run  out  by  a  transit  on  the  ground,  will  be  straight  on 
the  map ;  that  is,  the  fore  and  back  a/imuth  of  a  line  is  the 
same,  or,  in  other  words,  a  straight  line  on  the  drawing  gives 
a  constant  angle  with  all  the  meridians. 

This  is  the  method  lo  use  on  field-sheets,  where  the  survey 
has  all  been  referred  to  a  single  meridian. 

411.  Trapezoidal  Projection.— Here  the  meridians  are 
made  to  convei^e  properly,  but  both  they  and  the  parallels 
are  straight  lines.  A  central  meridian  is  first  drawn,  and  grad- 
uated to  degrees  or  minutes  :  and  through  these  points  paral- 
lels are  drawn,  as  before-  Two  of  these  parallels  are  selected ; 
one  about  one  fourth  the  height  of  the  map  from  the  bottom, 
and  the  other  the  same  distance  from  the  top.  These  paral- 
lels are  then  subdivided,  according  to  their  respective  lati- 
tudes, from  Table  XI. ;  and  through  the  corresponding  points 
of  division  the  remaining  meridians  are  drawn  as  straight  lines. 
The  map  is  thus  divided  into  a  series  of  trapezoids.  The  1 
parallels  are  perpendicular  to  but  one  of  the  meridians.  TheJ 
principal  distortioa  comes  from  the  parallels  being  drawR^ld 
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Straight  lines,  and  amounts  to  about  thirty-two  feet  in  ten 
miles  in  latitude  40^,  and  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  east  or  west  from  the  central  meridian. 

The  work  should  be  plotted  from  computed  latitudes  and 
longitudes.  The  method  is  adapted  to  a  scheme  which  has  a 
system  of  triangulation  for  its  basis,  the  geodetic  position  of 
the  stations  having  been  determined.  These  conditions  would 
be  fulfilled  in  a  State  topographical  or  geological  survey  for 
the  separate  sheets,  each  sheet  covering  an  area  of  not  more 
than  twenty-five  miles  square. 

412.  The  Simple  Conic  Proje<:tion.— In  this  projection^ 
points  on  a  spherical  surface  are  first  projected  upon  the  sur- 
face of  a  tangent  cone,  and  then  this  conical  surface  is  devel- 
oped into  the  plane  of  the  map.  The  apex  of  the  cone  is 
taken  in  the  extended  axis  of  the  earth,  at  such  an  altitude 
that  the  cone  becomes  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at  the 
middle  parallel  of  the  map.  When  this  conical  surface  is  de- 
veloped into  a  plane,  the  meridians  are  straight  lines  converg- 
ing to  the  apex  of  the  cone,  and  the  parallels  are  arcs  of  con- 
centric circles  about  the  apex  as  the  common  centre. 

The  sheet  is  laid  out  as  follows:  Draw  a  central  meridian, 
and  graduate  it  to  degrees  or  minutes,  according  to  their  true 
values  as  given  in  Table  XI.  Through  these  points  of  divi- 
sion draw  parallel  circular  arcs,  using  the  apex  of  the  cone  as 
the  common  centre.  For  values  of  the  length  of  the  side  of 
the  tangent  cone,  which  is  the  length  of  the  central  parallel 
above,  see  Table  XI.  The  rectangular  coordinates  of  points 
in  these  curves  are  also  given  in  the  same  table. 

On  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map  the  degrees  or  minutes 
of  longitude  are  laid  off,  and  through  these  are  drawn  the  re- 
maining meridians  as  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  apex 
of  the  tangent  cone. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  latitudes  are  correctly  laid  oflF,  and 
the  degrees  of  longitude  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  a  map 
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covering  an  area  of  several  hundred  miles  square.  The  merid- 
ians and  parallels  are  at  right  angles. 

In  this  projection  the  degrees  of  longitude  on  all  parallels, 
except  the  middle  one.  arc  too  great ;  and  therefore  the  area 
represented  on  the  map  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  area 
on  the  sphere. 

The  chart  should  be  plotted  from  computed  latitudes  and 
longitudes. 

413.  De  risle's  Conic  Projection.— This  is  very  similar 
to  the  above,  except  that  two  parallels,  one  at  one  fourth,  and 
one  at  three  fourths  the  height  of  the  map,  are  properly  grad- 
uated, and  the  meridians  drawn  as  straight  lines  through  these 
points  of  division.  The  parallels  are  drawn  as  concentric  cir- 
cles, as  in  the  simple  conic  projection.  This  is  therefore  but  a 
combination  of  the  second  and  third  methods,  and  is  more 
accurate  than  either  of  them.  The  cone  here  is  no  longer  tan- 
gent, but  intersects  the  sphere  in  the  two  graduated  parallels. 
la  this  case  the  region  between  the  parallcU  of  intersection  is 
shown  too  small,  and  that  outside  these  lines  is  shown  too 
large;  so  that  the  area  of  the  whole  map  will  correspond  very 
closely  to  the  corresponding  area  on  the  sphere.  When  these 
parallels  are  so  selected  that  these  areas  will  be  to  each  other 
exactly  as  the  scale  of  the  drawing,  then  it  is  called  "  Mur- 
doch's projection." 

414.  Bonae's  Projection. — This  differs  from  the  simple; 
conic  in  this — that  all  the  parallels  are  properly  graduated, 
and  the  meridians  drawn  to  connect  the  corresponding  points 
of  division  in  the  parallels.  These  latter  are,  however,  still 
concentric  cinles-  The  meridians  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
parallels  only  in  the  middle  portion  of  the  map.  The  same 
scale  applies  to  all  parts  of  the  chan.  There  is  a  slight  di»- 
tortion  at  the  extreme  corners,  from  the  parallels  beinj 
of  concentric  circles.     The  proportionate  equality  of  areas 
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preserved.    A  rhumb-line  appears  as  a  curve ;  but  when  once 
drawn,  its  length  may  be  properly  scaled. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  last  three  methods  involve  the 
use  of  but  one  tangent  or  intersecting  cone. 

415.  The  Polyconic  Projection. — For  very  large  areas  it 
is  preferable  to  have  each  parallel  the  development  of  the 
base  of  a  cone  tangent  in  the  plane  of  the  given  parallel. 
This  projection  differs  from  Bonne's  only  in  the  fact  that  the 
parallels  are  no  longer  concentric  arcs,  but  each  is  drawn  with 
a  radius  equal  to  the  side  of  the  cone  which  is  tangent  at 
that  latitude.  These,  of  course,  decrease  towards  the  pole; 
and  therefore  the  parallels  diverge  from  each  other  towards 
the  edge  of  the  chart.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  a  degree 
of  latitude  at  the  side  of  the  map  is  not  equal  to  a  degree 
on  the  central  meridian ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  same  scale 
cannot  be  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  map.  These  defects  ap- 
pear, however,  only  on  maps  representing  very  large  areas. 
The  whole  of  North  America  could  be  represented  by  this 
method  without  any  material  distortion. 

This  method  of  projection  is  exclusively  used  on  the  Unit- 
ed States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  all  other  maps 
and  charts  of  large  areas  in  this  country.  Extensive  tables  are 
published  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  also  by 
the  Coast  Survey,  to  facilitate  the  projection  of  maps  by  the 
polyconic  system.  Table  VIII.  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the 
rectangular  coordinates  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
parallels  and  meridians  referred  to  the  intersection  of  the  sev- 
eral parallels  with  the  central  meridian  as  the  several  origins. 

416.  Formulae  used  in  the  Projection  of  Maps.* — The 
fundamental  relations  on  which  the  method  of  polyconic  pro- 
jection  rests  are  given  in  the  following  formulae: 

*  Sec  Appendix  D  for  the  derivation  of  equations  (i)  and  (2). 
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Normal,  being  the  radius  of  curvature 

of  a  section  perpendicular  to  the  „ 

meridian  ai  a  given  point N  =•  7 ,  ',  .  ^~,    (i] 

'^  (l  —  ^sm'Z)*     ^  ' 

where  R,  is  the  equational  radius, 
e  is  the  eccentricity, 
and  L  is  the  latitude. 

I'l  _  ^ 

Radius  of  the  meridian R^  =  N  —    ,    .     .     (2) 

Rt 

Radius  of  the  parallel R^  =  A^cos  Z.    .     .     (3) 

Degree  of  the  meridian D^  =  ~~o-^m  ...     (4) 

=  3600-^,,,  sin  i". 

Degree  of  the  parallel D^  =  --^R^    ...     (5) 

—  3600-^^  sin  i'\ 

Radius  of  the  developed  parallel,  or 

side  of  tangent  cone r  =  N  cot  Z. .     .     .     (6) 

If  n  be  any  arc  of  a  parallel,  in  degrees,  or  any  difference 
of  longitude  from  the  central  meridian  of  the  drawing,  and 
if  0  be  the  corresponding  angle,  in  degrees,  at  the  vertex  of 
the  tangent  cone,  subtended  by  the  developed  parallel,  then 
since  the  angular  value  of  arcs  of  given  lengths  are  inversely 
as  their  radii,  we  have 

-  =  -^-  =  sm  L, 

n        r 

or  6  ^  nsxn  L (8) 
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Since  the  developed  parallels  are  circular  arcs,  the  rectangu* 
lar  coordinates  of  any  point  an  angular  distance  of  0  from 
the  central  meridian  is, 


Meridian  distance,  ^/«,  =  ;r  =  r  sin  B. 

Divergence  of  parallels,  d^   =  y  =  r  vers  0.    V.  ,    (9) 

=  X  tan  ^6' 


For  arcs  of  small  extent,  the  parallel  may  be  considered 
coincident  with  its  chord ;  but  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  x 
and  the  choid  is  \d.  If,  then,  the  length  of  the  arc,  which  is 
fiD^,  be  represented  by  the  chord,  we  may  write 


d^  =  meridian  distance  =  ;r  =  nDp  cos  i^,  )    /     \ 

and      d^   =  divergence  of  parallels  =  y  =  nDp  sin  \B.\   ^ 


If,  now,  dmx  =  meridian  distance  for  i  degree  of  longitude, 
and  dnin  =  meridian  distance  for  n  degrees  of  longitude. 


d^„       nDp  cos  \B^ 

we  have  % —  =  -pr 777-. 

iC,         Dp  cos  \B^ 


But  ^  =  »  sin  Z,  so  that  ^,  =  1°  X  sin  Z  =  38'  for  latitude  40^ 
Therefore 


cos  \B^  =  cos  19'  =  I,  nearly; 


so  that  ~  =  n  cos  \{n  sin  Z),  nearly (ll) 
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For  L  =  30°,  we  have  sin  /.  =  J,     Therefore,  for  latitude  30°, 

-r^  =  «  cos  \n~n  cos  {o.25«j,  iiearly. 

If  we  have  obtained  the  meridian  distance,  d„,  for  I  degree 
of  longitude,  and  wish  to  obtain  it  for  w  degrees  in  latitude 
30°,  we  have  but  to  multiply  the  distance  for  i  degree  by  « 
cos  (p.25«). 

417.  tn  Table  VIII.  the  meridian  distance?;  are  given,  at  vari- 
ous latitudes,  for  a  difference  of  longitude  of  one  degree.  To 
find  the  meridian  distance  for  any  number  of  degrees  or  parts 
of  degrees,  multiply  the  distance  for  one  degree  by  the  factor 
ihere  given  for  the  given  latitude.  The  factor  given  in  the 
table  for  latitude  30"  is  «  cos  (o.288«),  in  place  of  «  cos  (o.2S»), 
as  obtained  above.  The  difference  is  a  correction  which  has 
been  introduced  to  compensate  the  error  made  in  assuming 
that  the  chord  was  equal  in  length  to  its  arc.  The  corrected 
fHCtors  enable  the  table  to  be  used  without  material  error  up 
to  25  degrees  longitude  either  side  of  the  ccntnd  meridian. 

To  obtain  the  divergence  of  the  parallels  for  differences  of 
longitude  more  or  l-iss  than  one  degree,  multiply  the  diver- 
gence for  one  degree  by  the  square  of  the  number  of  degrees. 
It  is  evident  that  this  rule  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
arc  of  the  developed  parallel  is  a  parabola,  and  so  it  may  be 
considered  for  a  distanc-e  of  25  degrees  cither  side  of  the  cen- 
tral meridian  between  the  latitudes  30°  and  50°  without  mate- 
rial error- 

If  the  whole  of  the  United  .States  were  projected  by  this 
table,  using  the  factors  given,  to  a  scale  of  I  to  1,500,000.  thus 
giving  a  map  some  it  by  to  feet,  the  maximum  deviation  of 
Jhe  meridians  and  parallels  from  their  true  positions  (which 
would  be  at  the  upper  corners)  would  be  but  about  O.02  inch. 
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Thus,  for  a  map  of  this  size,  covering  20  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and   so  degrees  of  longitude,  the  geodetic  lines  would 
have  their  true  position  within  the 
width  of  a  fine  pencil  line,  by  the  use 
of  Table  VIII.     Fig.   iji   will  illus- 
trate  the  use  of  the  table  in  project- 
ing a  map  by  the  polyconic  method. 
■  The  map  covers  30  degrees  in  lati- 
~m,  tude  (30°  to  60°)  and  60  degrees  in 
^'"^-  's'-  longitude.     The  straight  line  (7,t?,  is 

first  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  map,  and  graduated  ac- 
cording to  the  lengths  of  one  degree  of  latitude,  as  given  in 
the  second  column  of  Table  VIII.  Through  these  points  of  di- 
vision  the  lines  ra'trng,  are  drawn  in  pencil  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  meridian.  On  these  lines  the  points  «i,  wi^  etc., 
are  laid  off  by  the  aid  of  the  first  part  of  Table  VIII.  This  ta- 
ble  gives  the  meridian  distances  when  rt  is  less  than  one  degree, 
as  well  as  when  n  is  greater.  From  the  points  w,,  w,,  etc. 
the  divergence  of  the  parallels  is  laid  off  above  the  lines  Otn, 
by  the  aid  of  the  second  portion  of  Table  VIII.,  thus  obtaining 
the  positions  of  the  points/,,/,,  etc.  The  points/  mark  the 
intersection  of  the  meridians  and  parallels ;  and  these  may 
be  drawn  as  straight  lines  between  these  points,  provided  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  points  have  been  located.  The  map 
is  then  to  be  plotted  upon  the  chart  from  computed  latitudes 
and  longitudes. 

418.  Summary. — We  have  seen  that  there  are,  in  general, 
two  ways  of  plotting  a  map  or  chart,  and  two  corresponding 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  put: 

First.  We  may  plot  by  a  system  of  plane  coordinates, 
cither  polar  (azimuth  and  distance)  or  rectangular  (latitudes 
and  departures).  This  gives  a  map  from  which  distance, 
azimuth  (referred  to  the  meridian  of  the  map),  and  areas  are 
correctly  determined. 
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Second.  We  may  plot  the  map  by  computed  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  and  determine  from  it  the  relative  position  of  poinM   ! 
in  terms  of  their  latitude  and  longitude. 

The  first  system  is  adapted  to  small  field  sheets  and  detail  I 
charts  for  which  the  notes  were  taken  by  referring  all  points 
to  a  single  point  and  meridian.     For  this  purpose  the  system 
of  rectangular  projection  should   be  selected,  as  long  as  the 
area  of  the  chart  is  not  more  than  about  one  hundred  square 
miles.     If  it  be  larger  than  this,  the  trapezoidal  system  should 
be  used.     In   case  this  is  done,  the  work   is  still  plotted  as 
before,  provided  it  has  all  been  referred  to  a  given  meridia 
the  field  work,  and  then  converging  meridians  are  drawr 
described  above.     From  such  a  chart,  not  only  the  azimuth   ' 
(referred  to  the  central  meridian)  and  distance  may  be  deter- 
mined, but  the  correct  longitude  and  nearly  correct  latitude] 
are  given. 

In  the  case  of  topographical  charts,  based  on  a  system  oil 
triangulation,  each  sheet  is  referred  to  a  meridian  passing  ' 
through  a  triangulation-station  on  that  sheet,  or  near  to  tt,  ] 
and  the  rectangular  system  used. 

In  the  case  of  a  survey  of  a  long  and  narrow  belt, 
for  a  river,  railroad,  or  canal,  if  the  survey  was  based  on  a 
system  of  triangulation,  the  convergence  of  meridians  has  been 
looked  after  in  the  computation  of  the  geodetic  positions  of 
these  stations,  and  each  sheet  is  plotted  by  the  rectangular 
system,  being  referred  to  the  meridian  through  the  adjacent 
triangulation-station.  When  many  of  these  arc  combined  into 
a  single  map  on  a  small  scale,  then  they  must  be  plotted  on 
the  condensed  map  by  latitudes  and  longitudes,  these  beir^g 
taken  from  the  small  rectangular  projections,  and  plotted  on 
the  reduced  chart  in  potyconic  projection ;  the  meridians  and  ■ 
parallels  having  been  laid  out  as  shown  above. 

In  case  the  belt  extends  mostly  east  and  west,  and  is  not 
based  on  a  triangulation  scheme,  then  observations  lor  azimuth 
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should  be  made  as  often  as  every  fifty  miles.  It  will  not  do 
to  run  on  a  given  azimuth  for  this  distance,  however;  for  there 
has  been  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  parallel  (or  meridian) 
in  this  distance,  in  latitude  40®,  of  about  40  minutes.  Accord 
ing  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  done,  therefore, 
when  running  wholly  by  back  azimuths,  the  setting  of  the  in- 
strument must  be  changed.  Thus,  if  in  going  i  degree  (53 
miles),  east  or  west,  in  latitude  40°,  the  meridian  has  shifted 
4a',  then  in  going  13  miles  east  or  west  the  meridian  has 
changed  10';  and  this  is  surely  a  sufficiently  large  correction 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  apply  it. 

When  running  west,  this  correction  is  applied  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and  when  running  east,  in  the 
opposite  direction;  that  is,  having  run  west  13  miles  by  back 
azimuth,  then  the  pointing  which  appears  north  is  really  10' 
west  of  north,  and  the  telescope  must  be  shifted  10'  around  to 
the  right. 

If  the  azimuth  be  corrected  in  this  way,  a  survey  can  be 
carried  by  back  azimuth  an  indefinite  distance,  and  still  have 
the  entire  survey  referred  to  the  true  meridian. 

419.  The  Angle  of  Convergence  of  Meridians  is  the 
angle  6  in  the  equations  given  in  the  above  formula.     Then 

^  =  «  sin  Z,* 

where  n  is  the  angular  change  in  degrees  of  longitude,  and  L 
is  the  latitude  of  the  place. 

For  Z=  30°,  sin  Z=i;  or,  in  latitude  30°  a  change  of 
longitude  of  one  degree  changes  the  direction  of  the  meridian 
by  30  minutes. 

For  L  ■=  40°,  sin  L  =  0.643  ;  or,  a  change  of  longitude  of 
one  degree  changes  the  direction  of  the  meridian  by  0.643  of 
60  minutes,  or  38.6  minutes,  being  approximately  40  minutes. 

For  L  =  50°,  sin  Z=  0.766;  or,  in  going  east  or  west  one 

>■— — <        — ..  —  

*  From  £q.  (G).  p.  643f  when  cos  \  ^ Lis  taken  as  unity. 
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degree,  the  meridian   changes  0.766  X  60  minutes  =  46  mil 
utes,  or  approximately  50  minutes. 

Therefore  we  may  have  the  approximate  rule,  that  a  chanj 
of  longitude  of  one  degree  changes  the  azimuth  by  as  many 
minutes  as  equals  the  degrees  of  latitude  of  the  place.     This 
rule  gives  results  very  near  the  truth  between  plus  and  minus 
40°  latitude,  that  is,  over  an  equatorial  belt   So  degrees 
width. 


11.   MAP-LETTERING  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL   SYMBOLS. 


420.  Map-Lettering. — The  best-drawn  map  may  have  its 
appearance  ruined  by  the  poor  .skill  or  bad  taste  displayed  in 
the  lettering.  The  letters  should  be  simple,  neat,  and  dignified 
in  appearance,  and  have  their  size  properly  proportioned  to  the 
subject.  The  map  is  lettered  before  the  topographical  symbols 
are  drawn.  When  a  map  is  drawn  for  popular  display,  some 
ornamentation  may  be  allowed  in  the  title ;  but  even  then, 
the  lettering  on  the  map  itself  should  be  plain  and  simple. 
When  the  map  is  for  official  or  professional  use,  even  the  title 
should  be  made  plain. 

On  Plate  IV.  are  given  several  sets  of  alphabets  which  are 
well  adapted  to  map  work.  Of  course  the  size  should  vary 
according  to  the  scale  of  the  map  and  the  subject,  .is  shown  on 
Plate  V.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  make  all  words  connected  wilh 
water  in  italics.  The  small  letters  in  stump  writing  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  these  should  be  practised  thoroughly. 
The  itahc  capitals  go  with  these  small  letters  also. 

In  place  of  the  system  of  letters  above  described,  and 
which  has  heretofore  been  almost  exclusively  used  for  map- 
ping purposes,  a  new  system,  called  "  round  writing."  may  be 
used.  A  text-book  on  this  method,  by  F.  Soenneckcn.  is  pub- 
Itshcd  by  Messrs.  KueHcl  &  Esser.  New  York.  This  work  is 
done  with  blunt  pens,  all  lines  being  made  with  a  single  stroke 
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THE  JUDICIAL   FUNCTIONS  OF  SURVEYORS. 
BY  }v; 


ICE  COOLEV   or  THE  » 


B  COURT. 


When  b  man  lias  had  a  training  in  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  trbem  1 
every  problem  wiihin  iis  purview  is  supposed  to  be  suscepllbte  o(  accu- 
rate solution,  he  is  likely  to  be  not  a  little  impatient  when  he  is  told  that, 
under  some  circiini.st.iiices.  he  must  recognize  inaccuracies,  und  govern 
bis  action  by  facts  which  lead  him  away  from  the  results  which  llicorcU- 
ciilly  he  ought  to  reach.  Observation  warrants  ua  in  saying  that  this  re- 
mark may  frequently  be  made  of  surveyors. 

In  the  State  o(  Michigan  all  our  lands  are  supposed  to  have  been 
surveyed   once  or  niori?.  and  perniiment  monument^  lixcil  lo  determine 
the  boundaries  of  those  who  should  l>ec.Jme  yropr  ietors.     The  United 
States,  as  original  owner,  caused  them  dll  to  lie  surveyed  tince  by  swoin  i 
officers,  and  us  the  pl^m  of  subdivision  was  simple,  ana  was  uniform  ovtf  1 
a  la[}[c  extent  of  territory,  thcrr  should  have  been,  with  due  care,  few  or  ' 
an  mistakes;  and  long  rows  of  monuments  should  have  been  perfect 
guides  to  the  place  of  any  one  that  i-hariccd  to  lie  missine.     The  truth 
unfortunately  is  thai  the  tines  were  ver^'  carelessly  run.  the  roonuments 
Inaccurately  placed :  and.  as  the  recorded  witnesses  tn  these  were  many 
limes  wanting;  inpernunency.  it  is  often  the  case  llml  when  them 
was  not  correctly  placed  it  la  impossible  to  determine  hv  the  ttt       .     ..._ 
the  aid  o(  anything  on  the  t;ronnd.  where  it  was  Ittcstecl,    The  JncorreoC^ 
record  of  c^ourse  lieonies  woree  than  useless  when  the  witnesses  it  refeis  f 
to  have  disappeared. 

It  is.  perhaps,  generally  supposed  that  our  town  pints  were 
curalely  surveyed,  as  indeed  tlicy  should  have  hern,  ftir  in  jfcneral  there 
can  have  been  no  difficulty  in  making  ihem  sufficirnily  jierlrtt  for  all 
practiCiil  purptwes.      Miiiiy'of  them,  !i'«<-vi-i-  "fn*  I. ml  '-ut.  ni  tin 
some  of  them  by  propriciots  iln  i  .     ■ 
pass,  and  some  by  iinper(eMl\    i 
cheap,  did  not  appieciiite  tlieim;  ■ 
mine  boundaries  when  l^rl  th'tw 

that  town  surveys  arc  iiuite  ^  in.»  ,.>>,>. -^   ,....  :--  ^..■■.-..  .. 

of  the  general  government. 

It  is  now  upwards  of  Ttftv  Te«rs  stnce  a  major  pnrt  of  the  public  • 
veya  in  what  i!>  now  the  Siaic  i>l  .Michifjan  wcie  made  unflcr  aar"--"- 
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the  United  States.  Of  the  lands  south  of  Lansing,  it  is  now  forty  years 
since  the  major  part  were  sold  and  the  work  of  improvement  begun.  A 
generation  has  passed  away  since  they  were  converted  into  cultivated 
farms,  and  few  if  any  of  the  original  corner  and  quarter  stakes  now  re- 
main. 

The  corner  and  quarter  stakes  were  often  nothing  but  green  sticks 
driven  into  the  ground.  Stones  might  be  put  around  or  over  these  if 
they  were  handy,  but  often  they  were  not,  and  the  witness  trees  must  be 
relied  upon  after  the  stake  was  gone.  Too  often  the  first  settlers  were 
careless  in  fixing  their  lines  with  accuracy  while  monuments  remained, 
and  an  irregular  brush  fence,  or  something  equally  untrustworthy,  may 
have  been  relied  upon  to  keep  in  mind  where  the  blazed  line  once  was. 
A  fire  running  through  this  might  sweep  it  away,  and  if  nothing  were  sub- 
stituted in  its  place,  the  adjoinmg  proprietors  might  in  a  few  years  be 
found  disputing  over  their  lines,  and  p)erhaps  rushing  into  litigation,  as 
soon  as  they  had  occasion  to  cultivate  the  land  along  the  boundary. 

If  now  the  disputing  parties  call  in  a  surveyor,  it  is  not  likely  that  any 
one  summoned  would  doubt  or  question  that  his  duty  was  to  find,  if 
possible,  the  place  of  the  original  stakes  which  determined  the  boundary 
line  between  the  proprietors.  However  erroneous  may  have  been  the 
original  survey,  the  monuments  that  were  set  must  nevertheless  govern, 
even  though  the  etiect  be  to  make  one  half-quarter  section  ninety  acres 
and  the  one  adjoining  but  seventy;  for  parties  buy  or  are  supposed  to 
buy  in  reference  to  those  monuments,  and  are  entitled  to  what  is  within 
their  lines,  and  no  more,  be  it  more  or  less.  Mclver  v.  Walker,^  Whea- 
ton's  Reports,  444;  Land  Co.  v.  Saunders,  103  U.  S.  Reports,  316;  Cot- 
ting  ham  V.  Parr,  93  111.  Reports.  233 ;  Bunton  v.  Car  dwell,  53  Texas  Re- 
ports, 408;    Wat  son  V.  Jones,  85  Penn.  Reports,  117. 

While  the  witness  trees  remain  there  can  generally  be  no  difficulty  in 
determining  the  locality  of  the  stakes.  When  the  witness  trees  are 
gone,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  record  evidence  of  the  monuments,  it  is 
remarkable  how  many  there  are  who  mistake  altogether  the  duty  that 
now  devolves  upon  the  surveyor.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  we 
find  men  whose  theoretical  education  is  supposed  to  make  them  experts 
who  think  that  when  the  monuments  are  gone,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
is  to  place  new  monuments  where  the  old  ones  should  have  been,  and 
where  they  would  have  been  if  placed  correctly.  This  is  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  problem  is  now  tlie  same  that  it  was  before  :  to  ascertain,  by 
the  best  lights  of  which  the  case  admits,  where  the  original  lines  were. 
The  mistake  above  alluded  to  is  supposed  to  have  found  expression  in 
our  legislation;  though  it  is  possible  that  the  real  intent  of  the  act  to 
which  we  shall  refer  is  not  what  is  commonly  supposed. 

An  act  passed  in  1869.  Compiled  Laws,  ^  593,  amending  the  laws  re- 
specting the  duties  and  powers  of  county  surveyors,  after  providing  for 
the  case  of  corners  which  can  be  identified  by  the  original  field-notes  or 
other  unquestionable  testimony,  directs  as  follows  : 

"  Strofid.  Extinct  interior  section-corners  must  be  re-established  at 
the  intersection  of  two  right  lines  joining  the  nearest  known  points  on 
the  original  section  lines  east  and  west  and  north  and  south  of  it. 
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"  Third.  Any  extinct  quarter-section  corner,  except  on  fractional  lines, 
must  be  re-estiiblished  equidistant  and  in  a  right  tine  between  tlie  sectitiii 
comers;  in  all  oilier  cases  at  its  propori.ioiiate  distance  between  the 
nearest  original  corners  on  the  same  line." 

The  corners  thus  determined,  the  surveyors  are  required  to  prrpeiu- 
ate  by  noting  bearing  trees  wlien  timber  is  near. 

To  estiniiite  properly  this  legislation,  we  must  start  with  the  admit- 
ted  and  unquestionable  fact  that  each  purchaser  from  government  bought 
such  land  as  was  within  the  original  boundaries,  and  unguestionalily 
owned  it  up  to  the  time  when  the  monuments  became  entinct.  If  the 
monument  was  set  for  an  interior-section  corner,  but  did  not  happen  lo 
be  "at  the  intersection  of  two  right  lines  joining  the  nearest  known 
points  on  the  original  section  lincseast  and  west  and  north  and  south 
of  it"  it  nevertheless  determined  the  extent  of  his  possessions,  and  he 
gained  or  lost  according  as  Uie  mistake  did  or  did  not  favor  him. 

It  will  probably  be  admitted  iliat  no  man  loses  title  to  his  land  or  any 
part  thereof  merely  because  the  evidences  become  lost  or  uncertain.  It 
ma^  become  more  difficult  for  him  to  establish  it  as  against  an  adverse 
claimant,  but  theoretically  the  right  remains ;  and  it  rcmnins  as  a  poten- 
tial fact  so  long  as  he  can  present  b(-t;er  evidence  than  any  other  person. 
And  it  may  oUen  ha))pcu  that,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  all  trace  of  a 
KClion  corner  orquarter  stake,  there  will  still  be  evidence  from  which  any 
surveyor  will  be  able  to  determine  with  almost  absolute  certainly  where 
the  original  boundary  was  between  the  government  subdivisions. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  the  word  cKtinct  m.iy  l>c  used  in  thii 
connection:  one  the  sense  of  physical  disappearance;  the  other  the 
sense  of  loss  of  all  reliable  evidence.  If  the  statute  speaks  of  extinct 
corners  in  the  former  sense,  it  is  plain  that  u  i^rinus  mistake  was  niade 
in  supposing  that  surveyors  could  be  cluthed  witli  authority  to  establistt 
new  comers  by  an  arbitrary  rule  in  such  cases.  As  well  might  the  stul- 
Ute  declare  that  if  a  man  lose  his  deed  he  shidl  lose  his  land  altOKclber. 

But  if  by  extinct  comer  is  meant  one  in  respect  to  the  actual  Toca 
of  which  all  reliable  evidence  is  lost,  then  the  following  remarks  a 
tisent: 

1.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  a  presumption  in  such  a  case  that 
the  corner  was  correctly  hxed  by  the  government  surveyor  whrxc  the 
fleld -notes  indicated  it  to  be. 

3.  But  this  is  only  a  presumption,  and  may  be  overcome  by  any  satii- 
EtClOty  evidence  showing  that  in  fiict  it  was  placed  ilscwhcre. 

3-  No  Rtatote  can  conler  upon  ii  county  sur\'eyor  ilie  power  io"esial>- 
I nh  "  corners,  and  thereby  bind  the  parties  conccmcd.  Nor  is  this  a 
question  mi-rrly  of  ronflict  between  State  and  Federal  lav 
tiun  of  priiprrtv  right.  The  original  surveys  must  govern,  and  the  laws 
under  which  they  were  made  must  govern.  lircJiisc  ilic  lanil  was  bought 
in  reference  to  them  ;  and  any  legislaiiun.  whethei  State  or  Federal,  that 
^ould  have  the  effect  to  change  these,  would  be  inoperative.  bocauH.  J 
disturbing  vested  rights. 

4.  In  any  case  o?  disputed  lines,  unless  the  parties  concerned  scttk 
the  controversy  by  agreement,  the  determination  ol  it  i>  neCEaarily  4 
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judicial  act,  and  it  must  proceed  upon  evidence,  and  give  full  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing.  No  arbitrary  rules  of  survey  or  of  evidence  can 
be  laid  down  whereby  it  can  be  adjudged. 

The  general  duty  of  a  surveyor  in  such  a  case  is  plain  enough.  He 
is  not  to  assume  that  a  monument  is  lost  until  after  he  has  thoroughly 
sifted  the  evidence  and  found  himself  unable  to  trace  it.  Even  then  he 
should  hesitate  long  before  doing  anything  to  the  disturbance  of  settled 
possessions.  Occupation,  especially  if  long  continued,  often  affords  very 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  original  boundary  when  no  other  is  attain- 
able ;  and  the  surveyor  should  inquire  when  it  originated,  how,  and  why 
the  lines  were  then  located  as  they  were,  and  whether  a  claim  of  title 
has  always  accompanied  the  possession,  and  give  all  the  facts  due  force 
as  evidence.  Unlortunately,  it  is  known  that  survevors  sometimes,  in 
supposed  obedience  to  the  State  statute,  disregard  all  evidences  of  occu- 
pation and  claim  of  title,  and  plunge  whole  neighborhoods  into  quarrels 
and  litigation  by  assuming  to  "establish  "  corners  at  points  with  which 
the  previous  occupation  cannot  harmonize.  It  is  often  the  case  that 
where  one  or  more  corners  are  found  to  be  extinct,  all  parties  concerned 
have  acquiesced  in  lines  which  were  traced  by  the  guidance  of  some 
other  corner  or  landmark,  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  trustworthy; 
but  to  bring  these  lines  into  discredit  when  the  people  concerned  do  not 
question  them  not  only  breeds  trouble  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  must 
often  subject  the  surveyor  himself  to  annoyance  and  perhaps  discredit, 
since  in  a  legal  controversy  the  law  as  well  as  common-sense  must  declare 
that  a  supp>osed  boundary  line  long  acquiesced  in  is  better  evidence  of 
where  the  real  line  should  be  than  any  survey  made  after  the  original 
monuments  have  disappeared.  Stewart  vs.  Carltton, '^i  Mich.  Reports, 
270;  Dithl  vs.  Zanger,  39  Mich.  Reports,  601  ;  Dupont  vs.  Starring,  42 
Mich.  Reports,  492.  And  county  surveyors,  no  more  than  any  others, 
can  conclude  parties  by  their  surveys. 

Tlie  mischiefs  of  overlooking  the  facts  of  possession  must  often  appear 
in  cities  and  villages.  In  towns  tlie  block  and  lot  stakes  soon  disappear; 
there  are  no  witness  trees  and  no  monuments  to  govern  except  such  as 
have  been  put  in  their  places,  or  where  their  places  were  supposed  to  be. 
The  streets  are  likely  to  be  soon  marked  off  by  fences,  and  the  lots  in  a 
block  will  be  measured  off  from  these,  without  looking  farther.  Now  it 
may  perhaps  be  known  in  a  particular  case  that  a  certain  monument  still 
remaining  was  the  starting-point  in  the  original  survey  of  the  town  plat; 
or  a  surveyor  scttlintf  in  the  town  may  take  some  central  point  as  the 
point  of  d<'parrure  in  his  surveys,  and  assuming  the  original  plat  to  be 
accurate,  he  w  ill  then  undertake  to  find  all  streets  and  all  lots  by  course 
and  distance  according  to  the  plat,  measuring  and  estimating  from  his 
point  of  departure.  This  procedure  might  unsettle  every  line  and  every 
monument  existing  by  acquiescence  in  the  town;  it  would  be  very  likely 
to  change  the  lines  of  streets,  and  raise  controversies  everywhere.  Yet 
this  is  what  is  sometimes  done;  the  surveyor  himself  being  the  first 
person  to  raise  the  disturbing  questions. 

Suppose,  for  example,  a  particular  village  street  has  been  located  by 
acquiescence  and  use  for  many  years,  and  the  proprietors  in  a  certain 
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t   reference  to  this  practical   location.   1 
e  of  them  calls  in  a  surveyor  that  he  may  I 


biocK   nave  laid  ofT  their  lut 
Two  lot-owners  quarrel,  and  o 

be  sure  that  his  neighbor  shall  not  get  an  inch  of  land  from  him. 
surveyor  undertakes  to  rnakc  his  survey  accurate,  whether  the  original 
was,  or  not,  and  the  first  result  is,  he  notiiies  the  tot -owners  (hat  there  is 
error  in  the  street  line,  and  that  all  fences  should  be  moved,  say,  one  tout 
to  the  east.  Perhaps  he  goes  on  10  drive  stakes  through  the  block  ac- 
cording to  this  conclusion.  Of  course,  if  he  is  right  in  doing  this,  all 
lines  in  the  village  will  be  unsettled  ;  but  we  will  timli  our  atieniion  to 
the  single  block.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  lot-owners  gcnerully  will  allow 
the  new  survey  to  unseitle  their  posses.stons,  but  There  is  always  a  prob- 
abllit]^  of  finding  some  one  disposed  to  do  so.  ■  We  shall  then  have  a 
lawsuit;  and  with  what  result? 

It  is  a,  common  error  thst  lines  do  not  become  fiscd  bv  acquiescence 
in  B  less  time  than  twenty  years,     In  (act.  by  statute,  road  lines  may  be- 
come conclusively  fixed  in  ten  years:  and  there  is  no  iiattJculur  time 
that  shall  be  required  to  conclude  private  owners,  where  it  appeari  thai 
they  have  accepted  a  particular  line  as  their  boundary,  and  alfc-oncerned 
have  cultivated  and  claimed  up  to  it.    Afi.Xamara  li.  Stalon,  81  III.  Re- 
ports, 498:  Bunce  vs.  JiiJwrll.  \-i  Mich,   Kcports,  {41.     Public  policy  re- 
quires that  such  lines  be  not  lightly  disturbed,  or  disturbed  at  all  alter   1 
the  lapse  of  any  considerable  time.    The  litigant,  therefore,  who  in  such  \ 
erase  pins  his  faith  on  the  surveyor,  is  likely  to  sutler  (or  his  reliance,   ] 
and  the  surveyor  himself  to  lie  murtitied  tiy  a  result  that  srenis  to  Im- 
peach  his  judgment. 

Of  course  nothing  in  what  has  been  snid  can  requite  a  surveyor  lu 
conceal  his  own  judgmetii,  or  to  report  the  facts  one  wav  when  he  be- 
lieves them  to  be  another.     He  has  no  right  to  misleatf,  and  he  may 
righltully  express  his  opinion  that  an  orit-inal  monument  was  at  one 
putc£.  when  at  the  same  time  he  is  satisl'ied  that  acquiescence  has  Axed 
the  rights  of  parties  as  if  it  were  at  another.     Rut  he  would  do  mischief    | 
if  he  were  to  aitcmnt  to  "establish"  monumenis  which  he  knew  would 
tend  to  disturb  settled  rights :  the  furthest  he  has  a  right  to  go,  as  an 
officer  of  the  law.  is  to  express  his  opinion  where  the  monument  should 
be.  at  the  same  lime  that  he  impiirts  the  inforniation  to  those  who  em- 
ploy him.  and  who  might  otherwise  be  misled,  that  the  same  authoilty 
[b«  makes  him  an  officer  and  entrusts  him  to  make  surveys,  also  allows 
parties  to  settle  their  own  boundary  lines,  and  considers  acquiesceiH-e  ii 
a  particular  tine  or  monument,  for  any  ronsidersbte  period,  as  strong,  i(    1 
not  conclusive,  evidence   of   such   settlement.     The  peace  of   the  com-    ' 
munity  absolutely  requires  this  rule.     j^'(r  Vi.  Williams,  j6  Mich.  Re- 
porta^  3J3,     It  is  not  long  since  that,  in  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  the   I 
StMc.  an  attempt  was  niade  to  move  houses  two  or  three  ro<ts  into  a 
MTDCI.  on  the  ground  that  a  survev  under  which  the  street  had    been  j 
located  for  many  years  had  been  found  on  more   recent  survey  to  be  J 
erroneous. 

From  the  fort^^ing  it  will  appear  that  the  dtjty  of  the  surveyor* 
boundancs  are  in  dispute  must  be  varied  by  the  circumstances.  1. 
i>  to  search  lor  original  monuments,  or  for  the  places  when  tb*^  « 


originally  located,  and  allow  these  to  control  if  lie  finds  them,  unJei 
has  reason  to  believe  that  agreements  of  the  parties,  express  or  imp 
have  rendered  thera  unimportant.  By  manumenis  in  the  case  of  Ra«§ 
emment  surveys  we  mean  of  course  the  corner  and  quarter  stakes: 
blazed  lines  or  marked  trees  on  the  lines  are  not  monuments;  they  arc 
merely  guides  or  finger-posta,  il  we  muy  use  the  expression,  to  inform  us 
with  more  or  less  accuracy  where  the  monuments  may  be  found.  3.  If 
the  original  monuments  are  no  longer  discoverable,  the  question  of  loca- 
tion becomes  one  of  evidence  merely.  It  is  merely  idle  lor  any  Suite 
statute  to  direct  a  surveyor  to  locate  or  "establish"  a  corner,  as  the  place 
of  the  original  monument,  according  to  some  inflexible  rule.  The'sur- 
veyor  on  the  other  hand  must  inquire  into  all  the  facts:  giving  due  prom- 
inence to  the  acts  of  parties  concerned,  and  always  keeping  in  mind. 
Jlrsf,  that  neither  his  opinion  nor  bis  survey  can  be  conclusive  upon 
parties  concerned  ;  second,  that  courts  and  juries  may  be  required  to  fol- 
low after  the  surveyor  over  the  same  ground,  and  that  it  is  exceedingly 
desirable  that  he  govern  his  action  by  the  same  lights  and  rules  that  will 
Kovern  theire.  On  town  plats  if  a  surplus  or  deficiency  appears  in  a 
block,  when  the  actual  boundaries  are  compared  with  the  origmal  Agtircs, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  fix  the  exact  location  of  the  stakes  which 
marked  the  division  into  lots,  the  rule  of  common-sense  and  of  law  is 
that  the  surplus  or  deficiency  is  to  be  apportioned  between  tlic  lots,  on 
an  assumption  that  the  error  extended  alike  to  all  parts  of  the  bloeh.- 
O'Brien  vs.  McGraat,  29  Wis.  Reports.  446;  Quinnm  vs.  Rfixo' 
Mich.  Reports,  605. 

It  Is  always  possible  when  comers  are  extinct  that  the  surveyoi 
usefully  act  as  a  mediator  between  parties,  and  assist  in  preventinv^ 
controversies  by  settling  doubtful  lines.     Unless  he  is  made  for  thiSM 
pose  an  arbitmtor  bv  legal  submission,  the  parties,  of  course,  even  if  ff 
consent  to  follow  his  judgment,  cannot,  on  the  basis  of  mere  consent' 
compelleii  to  do  so ;  but  if  he  brings  about  an  agreement,  and  they  Q 
it  into  etiect  by  actually  conforming  their  occupation  to  his  lineaij 
action  will  conclude  them.     Of  course  it  is  desiniblc  that  all  such  a^ 
raents  be  reduced  to  writing:  but  this  is  not  absolutely  indispens 
they  are  carried  into  eSect  without. 

Meandfr  Z/n«.— The  subject  to  which  allusion  will  now  be  n 

tiiken  up  with  some  reluctance,  because  it  is  believed  the  general  roles 
are  faniihar.  Neveriheless  it  is  often  found  that  surveyors  misapprehend 
them,  or  err  in  their  application:  and  as  other  interesting  topics  are 
somewhat  connected  with  this,  a  little  time  devoted  to  it  will  prohahly 
not  be  alti^ether  lost.  The  subject  is  that  of  meander  lines  These 
are  lines  traced  along  the  shores  of  lakes,  ponds,  and  considerable  rivers 
as  the  measures  of  quantity  when  sections  are  made  fractional  by  such 
waters.  These  have  determined  the  price  to  be  paid  when  government 
lands  were  bought,  and  perhaps  the  impiession  still  lingers  in  some 
minds  that  the  meander  lines  iire  boundary  lines,  and  all  in  front  of 
them  remiiins  unsold.  Of  course  lliis  is  erroneous.  There  was  never 
any  doubt  that,  except  on  the  large  navigable  rivers,  the  boundary  of  d 
owners  of  the  banks  is  the  middle  line  of  the  river:    and  while  %  — 
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courts  hare  held  that  tliis  was  the  rule  on  all  fresh-waicr  screams.  laig_ 
and  small,  others  have  held  in  the  doctrine  that  the  title  to  the  bed  of  the  < 
stream  below  low-water  mark  is  lit  the  State,  while  conceding  to  ifae 
owners  of  the  banks  all  ri()arian  rights.  The  practical  difference  is  not 
very  iinportani.  In  this  Stale  the  rule  that  the  centre  hne  is  ihe  bound- 
ary line  is  applied  to  all  our  great  rivers,  including  ihc  Detroit,  varied 
somewhat  by  the  cin:um9Uncc  uf  there  being  a  distinct  channel  for 
navigation  in  some  cases  with  the  stream  in  the  main  shallow,  and  also 
sometimes  hy  the  existence  ot  islands. 

The  troublesome  questions  fur  surveyors  present  themselves  when  the 
boundary  line  between  two  contiguous  estates  is  to  be  continued  from  the 
meander  line  to  the  centre  line  oi  llie  river.  Ot  course  the  original  s 
vey  supposes  that  each  purchaser  of  land  on  the  stream  has  a  water-front 


happens  that  the  meander  line  is  left  some  distance  from  the  shore  by 
the  gradual  change  of  course  of  the  stream  or  diminution  of  the  flow 
of  water.  Now  the  dividing  line  between  two  government  subdivisions 
might  strike  the  meander  line  at  right  angles,  or  obliquely :  and  in  some 
caaes,  if  it  were  continued  in  the  same  direction  to  tlie  centre  line  of  Ihe 
fiver,  might  cut  ofl  from  the  water  one  of  the  subdivisiims  cntireiv.  or  at 
lea«t  cut  it  off  from  any  privilcec  of  navigation,  or  other  valuable  use 
of  the  WHier,  while  the  other  might  have  a  water-front  much  greater 
than  the  length  of  n  line  crossing  it  at  right  angles  to  its  slilr  lines. 
The  effect  might  be  that,  of  two  government  subdivisions  of  eiiual  sile 
And  cost,  one  would  be  of  very  great  value  us  water-front  prapcrty,  and 
the  other  cimparaiively  valueless.  A  rule  which  would  produce  tbb  re- 
"  'l  would  not  be  just,  and  it  has  not  been  rceogniied  in  the  law. 

Nevertheless  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what  ought  to  be  the  correct 
nilt  (or  every  case.  If  the  nver  has  a  straight  course,  or  on*:  nearly  so, 
Vnrj  man's  equities  will  be  preserved  by  this  rule  :  Extend  the  line  of 
division  between  the  two  parcels  from  the  meander  line  to  the  centre  line 
of  the  river,  as  nearly  as  po^ihle  at  right  angles  to  the  general  mtirsc  o( 
the  river  at  that  point.  This  will  preserve  to  each  mun  the  water  front 
Wtiich  the  field-notes  indicated,  except  as  changes  in  the  water  may  have 
aftseied  it.  and  the  only  inconvenience  will  be  th.it  the  division  Imc  be> 
tweendiRcreni  subdivisions  is  likely  to  bo  more  or  less  deflected  where  it 
Krikeatlie  mcnnder  line. 

This  is  the  legal  rule,  and  it  is  not  limited  to  government  surveys,  but 
applies  as  well  10  water  lots  which  appear  as  such  on  town  plats,  Hav 
Ctif  G«t  Light  Co.  V.  Thf  tmdustrial  IVorki.  li  Mich.  Reports,  l8l.  It 
often  happens,  therefore,  that  the  lines  of  city  lots  iMninded  on  navigable 
~  Banwaic  dellcctcd  as  they  strike  the  bonk,  or  the  line  where  the  batik 

1  when  the  town  was  (int  laid  out. 

When  the  stream  is  very  crooked,  and  especially  it  there  are  short 
benda.  so  that  the  foregoing  rule  is  incapable  of  strict  application,  ii  i% 
■ometimes  very  difficult  to  determine  what  shall  be  done;  and  n.  .; 

S' of  working  out  a  r^ 
utive:  but  if  bcMlo^<L 


ihal  lollows.  as  nearly  as  the  circumstances  v'.V.  aatnit.  the  general  rule 
above  indicated,  so  as  to  divide  as  near  as  may  be  tlie  bed  of  the  stream 
among  tlic  adjoining  owners  in  proportion  to  tlieir  lines  upon  the  shore; 
his  division,  being  that  of  an  expert,  made  upon  the  ground  and  with  all 
BV.-iilable  lights,  is  likely  to  be  adopted  as  law  for  the  case.  Judicial  de- 
cisions, into  which  the  surveyor  would  find  it  prudent  to  look  under  such 
circumstances,  will  throw  light  upon  his  duties  and  may  constitute  a  suf- 
ficient Hfidc  when  peculiar  casesarise.  Each  riparian  lot-owner  ought  to 
have  a  line  on  the  legal  boundiiry,  namely,  the  centre  line  of  the  stream, 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  his  line  on  the  shore;  and  the  problem  in 
each  case  is,  how  this  is  to  be  given  him.  Alluvion,  when  a  river  imper- 
ceptibly changes  its  course,  will  be  apportioned  by  the  same  rules. 

The  existence  of  islands  in  a  stream,  when  the  middle  line  constitutes 
a  boundary,  will  not  affect  the  apportionment  unless  the  islands  were 
surveyed  out  as  government  subdivisions  in  the  original  admeaeurement. 
Wherever  tliat  was  the  case,  ilic  purchaser  ol  the  island  divides  the  bed 
u(  the  stream  on  e>ich  side  with  the  owner  of  the  bank,  and  his  rights 
also  extend  above  and  below  the  solid  ground,  and  are  limited  by  the 
peculiarities  of  the  bed  and  the  channel.  If  an  island  was  not  surveyed  as 
a  government  subdivision  previous  to  the  sale  oE  the  bank.  It  is  of  course 
impossible  to  do  this  for  the  purposes  of  government  sale  afterwards,  for 
the  reason  that  the  rights  of  the  bank  owners  are  fixed  by  their  piirdiase: 
when  making  that,  tliey  have  a  right  to  understand  that  all  land  between 
the  meander  lines,  not  separately  surveyed  and  sold,  will  pass  with  the 
shore  in  the  government  sale  :  and  having  this  right,  anything  which 
their  purchase  would  Include  under  it  cannot  afterward  be  taken  from 
them.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  federal  courts  would  not  recc^- 
nize  the  applicability  of  this  rule  to  large  navigable  rivers,  such  as  those 
uniting  the  great  lakes. 

On  all  the  little  lakes  of  the  State  which  are  mere  expansions  near 
their  mouths  of  the  rivers  passing  through  them — such  as  the  Muskt^oo. 
Pere  Marquette  and  Manistee — the  same  rule  of  bed  ownership  has  been 
judicially  applied  that  is  applied  to  the  rivers  themselves ;  and  the  divi- 
sion line's  are  extended  under  the  water  in  the  same  way.  /fi'cf  z'.  Rmddi' 
man,  lo  Mich.,  iz$.  If  such  a  take  were  circular,  the  lines  would  con- 
verge to  the  centre ;  if  oblong  or  irregular,  there  might  be  a  line  in  the 
middle  on  which  they  would  terminate,  whose  course  would  bear  some 
relation  to  that  of  the  shore.  But  it  can  seldom  be  important  to  follow 
the  division  line  very  far  under  the  water,  since  all  private  rights  are  sub- 
ject to  the  public  rights  of  navigation  and  other  use,  and  any  private  use 
of  the  lands  inconsistent  with  these  would  be  a  nuisance,  and  punishable 
as  such.  It  is  sometimes  important,  however,  to  run  the  lines  out  for 
some  considerable  distance,  in  order  to  determine  where  one  may  lavr- 
fully  moor  vessels  or  rafts,  for  the  winter,  or  cut  ice-  The  ice  crop  that 
forms  over  a  man's  land  of  course  belongs  to  him,  /jirman  v.  Benton,  8 
Mich.,  18 :  PtepU's  iet  Co.  v.  Sleamfr  Exeeliier,  recently  decided. 

What  is  said  aimvc  will  show  how  unfounded  is  (he  notion,  which  is 
sometimes  advanced,  that  a  riparian  proprietor  on  a  meandered  river m 
lawfully  raise  the  water  in  the  stream  without  liability  to  the  propr-" 
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above,  pro vrded  he  does  not  raise  it  so  that  it  overflows  the  meander  line. 
The  real  (act  is  tliat  the  meander  line  lias  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  case, 
and  an  action  will  lie  whenever  he  sets  bark  the  water  upon  the  proprie- 
tor above,  whether  the  overflow  be  below  the  meander  lines  or  above 

As  regards  the  lakes  and  ponds  ot  the  State,  one  may  easily  raise 
questions  thiu  it  would  be  impossible  Tor  him  lo  settle.  Let  us  suggest 
a  (ow  questions,  some  of  which  are  easily  answered,  and  some  not : 

I,  To  whom  belongs  ttie  land  under  these  bodies  uf  wutcr.  where  they 
arc  not  mere  expansions  of  a  stream  flowing  tlirough  thcni  F 

3.  What  public  rights  exist  in  them  ? 

3.  If  there  are  islands  in  them  which  were  not  surveyed  out  and  sold 
by  the  United  Sutes,  can  this  be  done  now? 

Others  will  be  su^ested  by  the  answers  given  to  these. 

Il  seems  obvious  thai  the  rules  o(  private  ownership  whieh  are  applied 
>  rivers  cannot  be  applied  to  the  ^reat  lakes,  Perhaps  il  should  be  held 
that  the  boundary  is  at  low-water  mark,  but  improvements  beyond  this 
would  only  become  unlawful  when  they  became  nuisances.  Islands  in 
thegreat  lakes  would  belong  to  the  United  States  until  sold,  and  might 
be  surveyed  and  measured  for  sale  hi  any  lime.  The  right  to  take  lish  in 
the  lakes,  or  to  cut  ice,  is  public  like  the  rieht  of  navigation,  but  is  to  Iw 
exercised  in  such  manner  as  not  tu  interfere  with  the  rights  of  shore 
owners,  But  so  far  as  these  public  riehts  can  be  thesubicct  of  ownership, 
they  belong  to  the  State,  not  to  the  United  Stairs :  and.  so  it  >s  believed, 
does  the  bed  of  a  Iske  also.  pDllarii  v.  Uag<in.  3  Howard's  U.  S.  Reports, 
But  such  rights  arc  not  Renerally  considered  proper  subji^cts  of  sale,  but, 
like  the  right  to  make  use  of  the  public  highways,  thry  are  held  by  the 
State  in  trust  for  all  the  people. 

What  is  said  of  the  large  lakes  may  perhaps  be  said  also  ol  many  o( 
the  Interior  lakes  ot  the  State :  such,  for  example,  as  Houghton,  Higgins, 
Cheboygan.  Burt's,  Mullet.  Whlimorc.  and  many  others.  But  there  are 
many  little  lakes  or  ponds  which  are  gradually  disappearing,  and  the 
shore  proprictorshipadvanccs/4r//0fji>  as  the  wjitcrs  recede.  If  these 
are  ofany  considerable  sixe^say,  even  a  mile  across — there  may  be  ques* 
liens  of  conflicting  rights  which  no  adjudication  hitherto  made  could 
•enlc  Let  any  surveyor,  for  example,  take  the  case  o(  u  j«tiid  of  irregu- 
tw  (orm,  occupying  a  niile  square  or  more  of  territory,  and  undertake  to 
determine  the  rigtits  of  the  shore  proprietors  to  It's  bed  when  it  shall 
totally  disappear,  and  he  will  find  he  is  in  the  midsi  of  problems  such  as 
probably  be  has  never  grappled  with,  or  reflected  upon  before.  But  the 
aenenil  rules  for  the  extension  of  shore  lines,  which  have  ulready  been 
Ikid  down,  should  govern  such  coses. or  at  least  should  serve  as  guides  in 
their  seltlmeent.  AW^.— Since  this  address  was  delivered  some  of  these 
questions  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan 
in  the  cases  ol  Hichardsem  v.  I'rrntin.  48  Mich.  Reportn.  SB,  and  RackHt 
V.  Dtlrtit.  Albany  Law  foumal.  vol,  16.  p.  428. 

Where  a  pond  is  so  small  as  to  be  included  within  the  lines  of  a  pri-  j 
nie  purcha.-^  from  lhegovenimcnl.it  is  nut  l>elievcd  the  tiubhc  have aBj^ 
tights  in  It  whatever.   Where  it  is  not  »o  included,  it  is  beueved  diM|j|IHH 
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rights  of  fishery,  rights  to  take  ice  and  water,  and  rights  of  navigation  for 
business  or  pleasure.  This  is  the  common  belief,  and  probably  the  just 
one.  Shore  rights  must  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  disturb  these,  and  the 
States  may  pass  all  prop)er  laws  for  their  protection.  It  would  be  easy 
with  suitable  legislation  to  preserve  these  little  bodies  of  water  as  perma- 
nent places  of  resort  for  the  pleasure  and  recreation  of  the  people,  and 
there  ought  to  be  such  legislation. 

If  the  State  should  be  recognized  as  owner  of  the  beds  of  these  small 
lakes  and  ponds,  it  would  not  be  owner  for  the  purpose  of  selling.  It 
would  be  owner  only  as  a  trustee  for  the  public  use;  and  a  sale  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  ri^ht  of  the  bank  owners  to  make  use  of  the  water 
in  its  natural  condition  in  connection  with  their  estates.  Some  of  them 
might  be  made  salable  lands  by  draining ;  but  the  State  could  not  drain, 
even  for  this  purpose,  against  the  will  of  the  shore  owners,  unless  their 
rights  were  appropriated  and  paid  for. 

Upon  many  questions  that  might  arise  between  the  State  as  owner  of 
the  bed  of  a  little  lake  and  the  shore  owners,  it  would  be  presumptuous  lo 
express  an  opinion  now,  and  fortunately  the  occasion  does  not  require  it. 

I  iiave  thus  indicated  a  few  of  the  questions  with  which  surveyors  may 
now  and  then  have  occasion  to  deal,  and  to  which  they  should  bring  good 
sense  and  sound  judgment.  Surveyors  are  not  and  cannot  be  judicial 
officers,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  act  in  a  quasi  judicial  capacity 
with  the  acquiescence  of  parties  concerned :  and  it  is  important  for  them 
to  know  by  what  rules  they  are  to  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  their 
judicial  functions.  What  I  have  said  cannot  contribute  much  to  their 
enlightenment,  but  I  trust  will  not  be  wholly  without  value. 
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GENERAL   RULES. 

I.  All  official  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral. You  will  always  refer  lo  the  date  and  subject-maner  of  ihc  IciiM 
to  which  you  reply,  and  when  a  mineral  claim  is  ihe  subject  nf  corre- 
spondence, you  will  give  die  name,  ownership  and  survey  number. 

3.  You  should  keep  a  complete  record  of  each  survey  made  by  you, 
and  the  (acts  coming  to  your  knowledtfe  at  the  time,  as  well  as  copies  of 
"1  your  field-notes,  reports  and  official  correspondence,  in  order  that 
BUCD  evidence  may  be  readily  produced  when  called  for  at  any  future 
lime. 

3.  Field  notes  and  other  reports  must  be  written  In  aclearand  Inpble 
ind,  and  upon  the  proper  binnks  furnished  by  this  office.    Xa  eut  thttts. 

fytlerltnrations  or  erasures  will  be  ullowed  :  and  no  iibbrevi)ttion«  ut  sym- 
bols must  be  used,  exci^pc  such  as  are  indicated  in  the  specimen  lield* 
notes. 

4.  No  return  by  you  will  be  recognized  as  olticial  unless  m^dc  in  pur- 
lunce  of  a  sperial  order  from  this  office, 

5.  The  claimant  is  required,  in  all  cases,  to  moke  satisfactory  ■irmnge- 
lents  with  you  for  Ihe  payment  for  your  services  and  those  of  your 

aasiMants  in  making  the  survey,  as  the  United  States  will  not  be  held 
roponsible  for  the  payment  of  the  same.  You  will  call  the  attention  of 
uplicants  for  mineral-survey  orders  to  the  requirements  of  the  circular 
Of  this  date  in  ihc  uppcndlx. 

S.  You  will  promptly  notify  this  office  of  any  chanj^e  in  your  post-office 
address.  Upon  (lermanent  removal  from  the  State,  you  are  cjtpected  to 
reaign  your  appointment. 

NOT  TO  ACr  AS  ATTORNKY. 

7.  You  are  precluded  from  acting,  cither  directiv  ui  indirectly,  as  at- 
■  terney  In  mineral  cliiims.  Your  duly  in  anv  tmrticular  case  ceases  when 
'  you  have  executed  the  survey  and  returned  the  tield-nntcs  and  preUini- 
nary  plat,  with  your  report  to  the  Surveyor-General.  You  will  noi  beal<  ^ 
kwea  lo  prepare  for  tne  mining  ctaimdiit  the  papenv  in  suppon  C' 
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application  for  patent,  or  otherwise  perform  the  duties  of  an  attorney 
before  the  land  office  in  connection  with  a  mining  claim.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  combine  the  duties  of  surveyor  and  notary-public  in  the 
same  case  by  administering  oaths  to  the  parties  in  interest.  In  short, 
you  must  hare  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  except  in  your 
official  capacity  as  surveyor.  You  will  make  no  survey  of  a  mineral 
claim  in  which  you  hold  an  interest. 

THE   FIELD-WORK. 

8.  The  survey  made  and  reported  must,  in  every  case,  be  an  actual  sur- 
vey on  the  ground  in  full  detail,  made  by  you  in  person  after  the  receipt 
of  the  order,  and  without  reference  to  any  knowiedj^e  you  may  have  pre- 
viously acquired  by  reason  of  having  made  the  location -survey  or  other- 
wise, and  must  show  the  actual  facts  existing  at  the  time.  If  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  any  other  cause,  renders  such  personal  examination  im- 
possible, you  will  postpone  the  survey,  and  under  no  circumstances  rely 
upon  the  statements  or  surveys  of  other  parties,  or  upon  a  former  exami- 
nation by  yourself. 

The  term  survey  in  these  instructions  applies  not  only  to  the  usual 
field-work,  but  also  to  the  examinations  required  for  the  preparation  of 
your  affidavits  of  five  hundred  dollars  expenditure,  descriptive  reports  on 
placer-claims  and  all  other  reports. 

surVey  and  location. 

9.  The  survey  must  be  made  in  strict  cofiformity  with,  or  be  embraced 
within,  the  lines  of  the  record  of  location  upon  which  the  order  is  based. 
If  the  survey  and  location  are  identical,  that  fact  must  be  clearly  and 
distinctly  stated  in  your  field-notes.  If  not  identical,  a  bearinj^  and  dis- 
tance must  be  given  from  each  established  corner  of  the  survey  to  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  location.  The  lines  of  the  location,  as 
found  upon  the  ground,  must  be  laid  down  upon  the  preliminary  plat  in 
Such  manner  as  to  contrast  and  show  their  relation  to  the  lines  of  the 
survey. 

10.  If  the  record  of  location  has  been  made  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
mining  act  of  May  10,  1872,  and  is  not  sufficiently  definite  and  certain  to 
enable  you  to  make  a  correct  survey  therefrom,  you  are  required,  after 
reasonable  notice  in  writing,  to  be  served  personally  or  through  the 
United  States  mail  on  the  applicant  for  survey  and  adjoining  claimants, 
whose  residence  or  post-otfice  address  you  may  know,  or  can  ascertain  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  diligence,  to  take  testimony  of  neighboring 
claimants  and  other  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  boundaries  there- 
of as  originally  located  and  asserted  by  the  locators  of  the  claim,  and 
after  having  ascertained  by  such  testimony  the  boundaries  as  originally 
established,  you  will  make  a  survey  in  accordance  therewith,  and  trans- 
mit full  and  correct  returns  of  the  survey,  accompanied  by  the  copy  of 
the  record  of  location,  the  testimony,  and  a  copy  of  the  notice  served  on 
the  claimant  and  adjoining  proprietors,  certifying  thereon  when,  in  what 
manner,  and  on  whom  service  was  made. 

11.  If  the  location  has  been  made  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the 
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mining  art  of  May  10. 1872.  and  Ihc  law  has  been  ctini  plied  with  in  the  mat- 
ter of  marking  the  location  on  the  ;;roiind  and  recording  ilie  same,  and 
iny  question  should  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  survey  as  10  the  iden- 
tity of  monuments,  marks,  or  briundaries  which  cannot  be  determined  by 
a  reference  to  the  record,  you  arc  required  to  take  lestimonj'  in  the  man- 
ner hereinbefore  prescribed  for  survc)-s  of  claims  located  prior  in  May  i(\ 
1873,  and  having  thus  ascertained  the  true  imri  correct  boundaries  origi- 
nally established,  marked  and  recorded,  you  will  make  the  surVcy  accord- 

12.  In  accordance  with  ihc  principle  that  courses  and  distances  must 
give  way  when  in  conflict  with  fixed  objects  and  luunumeuts,  you  will 
not.  under  ajiy  circumttauce^,  chiinj^e  ilic  corners  of  the  location  (or  the 
ipurpose  of  making  them  conform  to  the  descripiion  in  the  record.  If 
the  difference  from  the  location  be  slight,  it  may  be  explained  in  the  ticld- 
notca,  but  if  there  should  be  a  wide  discrepancy,  you  will  report  the  facts 
to  this  office  and  await  further  instructions. 

INSrRUMENT. 

13.  All  mineral  surveys  must  be  made  with  a  Soi.ar  tkansiT,  or 
ther  instrument  oper.ititig  indcpcndcnily  u(  the  maKnelic  needle,  and 

all  courses  must  be  roftrred  to  the  true  meridian.  It  Is  deemed  best 
that  u  solar  transit  should  be  used  under  all  ciirumstaiiccs.  The  varia- 
tion should  be  noted  at  each  corner  of  the  survey. 

14.  Connect  corner  No,  1  of  your  survey  by  course  and  distance  with 
___ae  comer  of  the  public  survey  or  with  a  United  States  iocatioii-mon- 
nment.  if  the  claim  lies  within  two  miles  of  such  corner  or  innnument, 
ill  both  arr  wiiiiin  the  required  disbincc.  you  will  connect  with  the  near- 
cat  corner  of  the  public  survey. 

LOCATION- MONUMENTi 

15.  In  case  your  survey  is  situated  in  a  distrit^l  where  there  arc  no 
corners  of  the  public  survey  and  no  monuments  within  the  prescribed 
tiintta,  you  will  proceed  to  establish  a  mineral  monumtni,  in  ilie  locution 
of  which  you  will  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  insure  permanency  us  to 
liM  and  construction. 

16.  The  ?iite.  wht-n  practicable,  should  be  some  prominent  point  vlst- 
felA  for  a  long  distance  from  cver>'  direction,  and  should  be  $0  chosen 
'"  It  ttie  permanency  of  the  monument  will  not  be  endangered  by  snow, 

^  or  lutid  slides,  or  other  natuiai  cangcs. 

17.  The  location  monument  should  con«ist  of  a  po«  eight  (eel  long 
d  six  inches  square  set  three   feet  in  the  ground,  itnd  prutccted  by  a 

rell-built  coniiTsil  mound  nl  stone  tlirte  fret  high  and  nijt  feet  base, 
n  letterB  U.  S.  L,  M.  followed  by  :i  namf  must  be  scribed  on  ilie  post 
^^^..tJ  also  chiselled  on  a  larac  stone  in  the  mound. or  on  the  r>ick  in  place 
Miat  may  form  \W  base  of  the  monument.  There  is  no  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  11  location-miiniimeiii  of  larger  si/e,  or  of  other  material 
<rfe<i»ally  durable  cliaracicr, 

it.  From  the  monument,  connections  by  course  and  distance  fl 
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be  taken  to  two  or  three  bearing  trees  or  rocks,  and  to  any  well-known 
natural  and  permanent  objects  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  the  confluence  of 
streams,  prominent  rocks,  buildings,  shafts  or  mouths  of  adits.  Bearings 
should  also  be  taken  to  prominent  mountain-peaks,  and  the  approximate 
distance  and  direction  ascertained  from  the  nearest  town  or  mining 
camp.  A  detailed  description  of  the  location-monument  must  be  in- 
cluded in  the  field-notes  of  the  survey  for  which  it  is  established. 

CORNERS. 

19.  Comers  may  consist  of 

First — A  stone  at  least  twenty-four  inches  long  by  six  inches  square 
set  eighteen  inches  in  the  ground. 

Second— A  post  at  least  four  and  a  half  feet  long  by  four  inches 
square  set  twelve  inches  in  the  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  mound  of 
stone  or  earth  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and  five  feet  base. 

Third — A  rock  in  place. 

20.  All  corners  must  be  established  in  a  permanent  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and  the  corner  and  survey  number  must  be  neatly  chiselled  or 
scribed  on  the  sides  facing  the  claim.  When  a  rock  in  place  is  used  its 
dimensions  above  ground  must  be  stated,  and  a  cross  chiselled  ^x  the  ex- 
act corner-point. 

21.  In  case  the  point  for  the  corner  be  inaccessible  or  unsuitable,  you 
will  establish  a  witness-corner,  which  must  be  marked  with  the  letters 
W.  C.  in  addition  to  the  corner  and  survey  number.  The  witness-comer 
should  be  located  upon  a  line  of  the  survey  and  as  near  as  practicable  to 
the  true  corner,  with  which  it  must  be  connected  by  course  and  distance. 
The  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  witness-corner  must  always  be 
stated  in  the  field-notes. 

22.  The  identity  of  all  corners  should  be  perpetuated  by  taking 
courses  and  distances  to  bearing  trees,  rocks,  and  other  objects,  as  pre- 
scribed in  the  establishment  of  location-monuments.  If  an  official  sur- 
vey has  been  made  within  a  reasonable  distance  in  the  vicinity,  you  will 
run  a  connecting  line  to  some  corner  of  the  same,  and  connect  in  like 
manner  with  all  conflicting  surveys  and  claims. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

23.  Note  carefully  all  topographical  features  of  the  claim,  taking  dis- 
tances on  your  lines  to  intersections  with  all  streams,  gulches,  ditches, 
ravines,  mountain  ridges,  roads,  trails,  etc.,  with  their  widths,  courses  and 
other  data  that  may  be  required  to  map  them  correctly.  If  the  claim 
lies  within  a  town-site,  locate  all  municipal  improvements,  such  as  blocks, 
streets  and  buildings. 

24.  You  are  required  also  to  locate  all  mining  and  other  improve- 
ments upon  the  claim  by  courses  and  distances  from  corners  of  the  sur- 
vey, or  by  rectan^lar  offsets  from  the  centre  line,  specifying  the  dimen- 
sions and  character  of  each  in  full  detail. 

CONFLICTS. 

25.  If  in  running  the  exterior  boundaries  of  a  claim,  you  find  that  two 
surveys  conflict,  you  will  determine  the  courses  and  distances  from  the 
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established  comers  at  which  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  respective 
surveys  intfrscct  each  other,  and  run  all  lines  necessary  for  the  dctcrmi- 
naiion  of  the  areas  in  conflict,  boih  with  surveyed  and  unsurveyed 
claims.  You  are  not  required,  however,  to  show  conflicts  with  unsur- 
veyed claims  unless  the  same  are  to  be  excluded. 

36.  When  a  placer-claim  includes  lodes,  or  when  several  lode-loca- 
tions are  included  as  one  claim  in  one  survey,  you  will  preserve  a  con- 
secutive scries  of  numbers  tor  the  comers  of  the  whole  survey  in  each 
case.  In  ilie  former  case  you  will  first  describe  the  placer-claim  in  your 
field -notes- 

iIMS  AND    MILL-SITES. 


17.  The  exterior  lines  of  placer-claims  cannot  be  extended  over  other 
claims,  and  ihe  conHiciin^  areas  excluded  as  with  lode-claims,  it  being 
the  surface  ground  only,  with  side  lines  taken  perpendicularly  downward 
for  which  application  is  made.  The  survey  must  accurately  define  the 
boundaries  of  Ihe  claim.  The  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  survey  of  mill- 
sites. 

28.  H  by  reason  of  iniervening  surveys  or  claims  a  placer  or  mill-site 
survey  should  be  divided  into  separate  tracts,  you  will  also  preserve  a 
consecutive  scries  of  numbers  (or  the  corners  of  the  whole  survey,  and 
distinguish  the  detached  portions  as  Lot  No.  1.  Lot  No.  i,  etc.  connect- 
ing by  course  and  distance  a  corner  of  each  lot  with  some  comer  of  the 
one  previously  described. 

LOnF.  ANI>  MILL-SITE. 

39.  A  lode  and  mill-site  claim  in  one  survey  will  be  disiin^ished  by 
the  letters  A  and  B  following  the  number  of  the  survey.  The  comers  of 
the  mill-site  will  be  numbered  independently  of  those  of  ihc  lode.  Cor^ 
ner  No.  1  of  tlie  mill-site  must  be  connected  with  a  comer  of  the  lode 
claim  as  well  as  with  a  comer  of  the  public  survey  or  U.  S.  location- 
monument. 

FIELD-NOTES. 

30.  In  order  that  the  results  of  your  survey  may  be  reported  to  this 
oSioe  in  a  uniform  manner,  you  will  prrpare  your  field-notes  and  pre- 
limtnaiy  plat  in  strict  conformity  with  the  specimen  field-notes  and  plat, 
which  arc  made  part  of  these  instructions.  They  are  designed  to  furnish 
you  with  all  needed  information  concerning  the  manner  of  describing 
the  boundaries,  corners,  connections,  intersections,  conflicts  and  improve- 
ments, and  stating  the  variation,  area,  location  and  other  data  con- 
nected with  the  survey  of  mineral  claims,  and  contain  foims  of  affidavits 
for  the  deputy -surveyor  and  his  assistants. 

In  your  first  reference  to  any  other  mineral  claim  you  will  give  the 
name,  ownership,  and  if  surveyed,  the  survey-number. 

ji.  The  tiJtul  area  of  a  liide-claim  embraced  by  the  exterior  bounda- 
ries, and  also  the  area  in  conflict  with  each  intenccting  survey  or  claim 
should  be  so  stated,  that  the  conflicts  with  any  one  or  all  of  them 
be  Included  or  excluded  from  vour  survey.  This  will  enable  thee 
ant  to  state  in  his  application  for  patent  the  portions  to  be  excluded  it 
ns.  and  to  readily  determine  the  tut  area  of  his  claim. 
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32.  You  will  state  particularly  whether  the  claim  is  upon  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed  public  lands,  giving  in  the  former  case  the  quarter-section, 
township  and  range  in  which  it  is  located,  and  in  the  latter  the  township, 
as  near  as  can  be  determined. 

33.  The  field-notes  must  contain  the  p>ost-office  address  of  the  claim* 
ant  or  his  authorized  agent. 

EXPENDITURE  OF   FIVE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS. 

34.  The  claimant  is  required  by  law,  either  at  the  tiniie  of  filing  his 
application,  or  at  any  time  thereafter,  within  the  sixty  days  of  publica- 
tion, to  file  with  the  Register  the  certificate  of  the  Surveyor-General  that 
five  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  labor  has  been  expended  or  improvements 
made  upon  the  claim  by  himself  or  grantors.  The  information  uix>n 
which  to  base  this  certificate  must  be  derived  from  the  deputy  who 
makes  the  actual  survey  and  examination  upon  the  premises,  and  such 
deputy  is  required  to  specify  with  particularity  and  full  detail  the  char- 
acter and  extent  of  such  improvements.     See  also  Sec.  8. 

35.  When  a  survey  embraces  several  locations  or  claims  held  in  com- 
mon,  constituting  one  entire  claim,  whether  lode  or  placer,  an  expendi- 
ture of  five  hundred  dollars  upon  such  entire  claim  embraced  in  the  sur- 
vey will  be  sufiiicient  and  need  not  be  shown  upon  each  of  the  locations 
included  therein. 

36.  In  case  of  a  lode  and  mill-site  claim  in  the  same  survey,  an  ex- 
penditure of  five  hundred  dollars  must  be  shown  upon  the  lode-claim 
only. 

37.  Only  actual  expenditures  and  mining  improvements,  made  by  the 
claimant  or  his  grantors,  having  a  direct  relation  to  the  development  of 
the  claim,  can  be  included  in  your  estimate. 

38.  The  expenditures  required  may  be  made  from  the  surface,  or  in 
running  a  tunnel  for  the  development  of  the  claim.  Improvements  of 
any  other  character,  such  as  buildings,  machinery  or  roadways,  must  be 
excluded  from  your  estimate  unless  you  show  clearly  that  tiiey  are  asso- 
ciated with  actual  excavations,  such  as  cuts,  tunnels,  shafts,  etc.,  and  are 
essential  to  the  practical  development  of  the  survey-claim. 

39.  You  will  give  in  detail  the  value  of  each  mining  improvement  in- 
cluded in  your  estimate  of  expenditure,  and  when  a  tunnel  or  other 
improvement  has  been  made  for  the  development  of  other  claims  in  con- 
nection with  the  one  for  which  survey  is  made,  your  report  must  give  the 
name,  ownership  and  survey- number,  if  any,  of  each  claim  to  which  a 
proportion  or  interest  is  credited,  and  the  value  of  the  proportion  or 
interest  credited  to  each.  The  value  of  improvements  made  upon  other 
locations  or  by  a  former  locator  who  has  abandoned  his  claim  cannot  be 
included  in  your  estimate. 

40.  In  making  out  your  certificate  of  the  value  of  the  improvements, 
you  will  follow  the  form  prescribed  in  the  specimen  field-notes. 

41.  Following  your  certificate  you  will  locate  and  describe  all  other 
improvements  made  by  the  claimant  or  other  parties  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  survey. 

42.  If  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements  upon  a  mineral  claim 
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i*  less  than  6ve  hundred  dollars  at  the  time  of  survey,  vot 
to  file   vour  alfidavii  of  five  hundred  dollars  cxpenditi 

■eihei  ■  -'    -'        '-'       ■ -  - 


n  of  the  siwy  days  ol  publication,  but  not  afterwards 


DESCRIPTIVE  REPORTS  ON    PLACER-CLAIMS. 

General  Land  O Rice  circular,  .-ippraved  September  a  j,  iSfii.YOU 
are  required  to  make  a  full  examination  of  all  placer-claitns  at  the  lime 
of  survey,  and  tile  with  your  Aeld-notesa  descriptive  report  in  which  you 
will  describe — 

(o)  The  quality  and  composition  of  the  soil,  and  the  kind  and  amount 
of  timber,  and  other  vegetation. 

i,b)  The  locus  and  size  of  streams,  and  such  other  matters  as  may  ap- 
pear upon  the  surface  of  the  claims. 

(ir)  The  character  and  client  of  all  surface  and  underground  workings, 
whether  placer  or  lode,  for  mining  purposes, 

((/)  The  proximity  of  centres  of^trade  or  residence. 

(r)  The  proximity  of  well-known  systems  ol  lode  deposits  or  of  indi- 
vidual lodes. 

(/")  The  use  or  adaptability  of  the  claim  for  placer- mining,  and 
whether  water  has  been  brought  upon  it  in  sufficirnt  quantity  lo  mine 
the  same,  or  whether  it  can  be  procured  for  thai  purpose. 

(/)  What  works  or  expenditures  have  been  made  by  the  claimant  or' 
Ipiin tors  for  the  development  of  the  claim,  and  their  situation  and 
location  with  respwt  to  the  same  as  applied  for. 

(A)  The  true  situation  of  nil  mines,  salt-licks,  salt-springs,  ant^mill- 
_  ts.  which  come  to  your  knowledge,  or  report  ihai  none  exist  on  the 
ektim.  as  the  fails  may  warrant. 

(i)  Said  report  must  l>e  mudc  under  oath,  and  duly  corroborated  by 

e  or  more  disinlensted  persons. 

44.  Descriptive  reports  upon  placer-clairas  taken  by  legal  subdivisions 
iSuthoriMd  only  by  special  order,  and  must  contain  a  description  of 
!  daim  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  requirements. 

PRELIMINARY   PLAT. 

45.  You  will  file  with  your  field-notes  a  preliminary  plat  on  drawing- 
^er  or  tracing-mu~.lin.  protracted  on  a  sciilc  of  two  hundred  feet  to  an 

mcb.  on  which  you  will  noie  accurately  all  the  topngraphical  features 
'  details  ul  the  survey  in  conformity  with  the  specimen  pint  herewith. 
■  sketches  will  not  be  accepted. 


46.  You  will  algo  submit  with  your  mum  of  survey  a  report  upon  the 
illowing  mat  I  ITS  incident  to  the  survey,  but  not  required  to  be  embraced 

in  the  field-notes. 

47.  II  the  meridian  from  which  your  courses  were  dcfini^if  «:..  ri.i:ih, 
Bhol  by  oiher  means  than  by  the  ai>lar  apparatus  nii 
rtnsit.  you  will  state  in  detail  your  obwrvations  and  cul.  : 

■mifillnliiiii  III  of  such  meridian. 
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48.  If  any  of  the  lines  of  the  survey  were  determined  by  triangulation 
or  traverse,  you  will  give  in  full  detail  the  calculations  whereby  you  ar- 
rived at  the  results  reported  in  your  field-notes.  You  will  also  submit 
your  calculations  of  areas  of  placer  and  mill-site  claims  or  other  irr^;ular 
tracts. 

49.  You  will  mention  in  your  report  the  discovery  of  any  material 
errors  in  prior  official  surveys,  giving  the  extent  of  the  same. 

ERRORS. 

50.  Whenever  a  survey  has  been  reported  in  error,  the  deputy-sur- 
veyor who  made  it  will  be  required  to  promptly  make  a  thorough  exami- 
nation, uix>n  the  premises,  and  report  the  result  under  oath  to  this  office. 
In  case  he  finds  his  survey  in  error,  he  will  report  in  detail  all  discrep- 
ancies with  the  original  survey,  and  submit  any  explanation  he  may  have 
to  offer  as  to  the  cause.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  should  report  his  survey 
correct,  a  joint  survey  will  Reordered  to  settle  the  differences  with  the 
surveyor  who  reported  the  error. 

JOINT  SURVEY. 

51.  A  joint  survey  must  be  made  within  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
order,  unless  satisfactory  reasons  are  submitted,  under  oath,  for  a  post- 
ponement. 

52.  The  field-work  must  in  every  sense  of  the  term  be  a  joint  and  not 
a  separate  survey,  and  the  observations  and  measurements  taken  with  the 
same  instrument  and  chain,  previously  tested  and  agreed  upon. 

53^  The  deputy-surveyor  found  in  error,  or  if  both  are  in  error,  the 
one  who  reported  the  same  will  make  out  the  field-notes  of  the  joint  sur- 
vey, which,  after  being  duly  signed  and  sworn  to  by  both  parties,  must 
be  transmitted  to  this  office. 

54.  The  surveyor  found  in  error  will  be  required  to  pay  all  expenses 
of  the  joint  survey  and  preliminary  examinations  incident  thereto,  includ- 
ing ten  dollars  per  day  to  the  surveyor  whose  work  is  proved  to  be  sub- 
stantially correct. 

55.  Your  field-work  must  be  accurately  and  properly  performed,  and 
your  returns  made  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  instructions.  Errors 
m  the  survey  must  be  correctea  at  your  own  expense,  and  if  the  time  re- 
quired in  the  examination  of  your  returns  is  increased  by  reason  of  your 
neglect  or  carelessness  you  will  be  required  to  make  an  additional  deposit 
for  office  work.  You  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  your  duties,  and  will  be  required  to  observe  fully  the  re- 
quirements and  regulations  in  force  as  to  making  mineral  surveys.  If 
found  incompetent  as  a  surveyor,  careless  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties, 
or  guilty  of  a  violation  of  said  regulations,  your  appointment  will  be 
promptly  revoked, 

56.  All  former  instructions  inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  are  hereby 
recalled. 
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SPECIMEN  FIE.-L-NOTES. 


Survey  No.  4225  A  and  B. 
District  No.  3.     ! 

FIELD-NOTES. 

Of  the  survey  of  the  claim  of  The  Argentum  Minine  Company,  upop 
ihe  Silver  King  and  Gold  Queen  lodes,  and  Silver  King  Mill  site,  ip 
Alpine  Mining  District,  Lake  county,  Colorado. 

Surveyed  by  George  Lightfoot,  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor, 
Survey  begun  April  22d,  1886,  and  completed  April  24th,  188(6. 

Address  of  claimant,  Wabasso,  Colorado.  1 


FEET. 


1242. 
1365.28 


152, 
300. 


SURVEY   NO.  422s   A. 

SILVER  KING  LODE.  ' 

Beginning  at  Cor.  No.  i. 

Identical  with  Cor.  No.  i  of  the  location. 

A  spruce  post,  5  ft.  long.  4  ins.  square,  set  2  ft.  in  the 
ground,  with  mound  of  stone,  marked  -r^rx  A,  whence 

The  W.  J  cor.  Sec.  22,  T.  11  S..  R.  81  W.  of  the  6th  Prin- 
cipal Meridian,  bears  S.  79°  34'  W.  1378.2  ft. 

Cor.  No.  i.Gottenburg  lode  (unsurveyed),  Neals  Mattsoo, 
claimant,  bears  S.  40°  29'  W.  187.67  ft. 

A  pine  12  ins.  dia.,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T.  ^^^r  A,  bears 
S.  7°  25'  E.  22  ft. 

Mount  Ouray  bears  N.  11°  E. 

Hiawatha  Peak  bears  N.  47°  45'  W. 

Thence  S.  24°  45'  W. 
Va.  15°  12'  E. 
To  trail,  course  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
To  Cor.  No.  2. 

A  granite  stone  25x9x6  ins.,  set  18  ins.  in  the  ground, 
chiselled  2 As  A,  whence  ' 

Cor.  No.  2  of  the  location  bears  S.  24°  45'  W.j  134.72  ft. 

Cor.  No.  I,  Sur.  No.  2560,  Carnarvon  lode,  David  Davies  et 
al.,  claimants  bears  S.  3°  28'  E.  116. 6  ft. 

North  end  of  bridge  over  Columbine  creek  bears  S.  65**  15' 
E.  650  ft. 

Thence  N.  65°  15' W. 

Va.  15°  20'  E. 

Intersect   line  4-1,  Sur.  No.  2560,  at  N.  38**  52'  W.,  231.2  ft, 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
To  Cor.  No.  3. 
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A  cross  at  corner-point,  and  7A7  A  chiselled  on  a  ^^nite 
rock  in  place,  20 x  14x6  ft.  above  the  general  level,  whence 
Cor.  No.  3  of  the  location  bears  S.  24°  45'  W.  13472  ft. 
A  spruce  16  ins.  dia.,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T.  ^iV^  A, 
bears  S.  58°  W.  18  ft. 

inence  W.  24^  45'  E. 

Va.  i5°2o'E. 

Intersect  line  4-1  Sur.  No.  2560  at  N.  38°  52'  W.  3964  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
Intersect  line  6-7  of  this  survey. 
To  trail,  course  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
Intersect  line  2-3,  Gottenburg  lode,  at  N.  25°  56'  W.  76.26  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  2. 
To  Cor.  No.  4. 

Identical  with  Cor.  No.  4  of  the  location. 
A  pine  post  4.5  ft.  long  5  ins.  square,  set  one  foot  in  the 
ground,  with  mound  of  earth   and    stone,  marked  ^^^  A, 
whence 

A  cross  chiselled  on  rock  in  place,  marked  B.  R.  ^wVy  A, 
bears  N.  28°  10'  E.  58.9  ft. 

Thence  S.  65°  15'  E. 

Va.  15°  12'  E. 

Intersect  line  4-1.  Gottenburg  lode,  at  N.  25**  56'  W  285.15  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
Intersect  line  5-6  of  this  survey. 
To  Cor.  No.  I,  the  place  of  beginning. 


GOLD  QUEEN    LODE. 

Beginning  at  Cor.  No.  5, 

A  pine  post  5  ft.  long,  5  ins.  square,  set  2  ft.  in  the  ground, 
with  mound  of  earth  and  stone,  marked  ^/a.,  A.  whence 

Cor.  No.  I  of  this  survey  bears  S.  14'  54'  E.  370.16  ft. 

A  pine  18  in.  dia.  bears  S.  33°  15'  \V.  51  ft.,  and  a  silver 
spruce  13  ins.  dia.  bears  N.  60^  \V.  23  ft.,  both  bUizcd  and 
marked  B.  T.  ^g^j  A. 

Thence  S.  24    30'  \V. 
Va.  1 5"  14'  E. 
Intersect  line  4-1  of  this  survey. 
Intersect  line  4-1.  (Jottenburg  lode,  at  N.  25"  56' W.  237.78  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
Intersect  line  1-2,  Gottenburg  h)de.  at  N.  64^04'  E.  12.23  f^- 

from  Cor.  No.  2. 
To  trail,  course  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
To  cor.  No.  6, 

A  granite  stone  34  x  14x6  ins.,  set  one  foot  in  the  ground 
to  bednKk,  with  mound  of  stone,  chiselled  ^0%-  A.  whence 

A  cross  chiselled  on  ledge  of  rock  marked  B.  R.  sAf  A« 
bears  due  north  1 2  ft. 
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Thence  N.  65°  30'  W. 
Va.i5^2o'E. 
Intersect  line  3-4  of  this  survey. 
Intersect  line  4-1,  Sur.  No.  2560  at  N.  38**  52'  W^  567.28  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
To  Cor.  No.  7. 

A  cross  at  comer-point  and  -^^yz  A  chislled  on  a  granite 
boulder  12  x  6  x  3  ft.  above  ground,  whence 

A  cross  chiselled  on  vertical  face  of  cliff,  marked  B.  R. 
^^Yi  A,  bears  N.  72®  W.  56.2  ft. 

A  pine  14  ins.  dia.,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T.  -^f^  A.  bears 
N.  10*^  E.  39  ft. 

Thence  N  24**  30'  E. 
Va.  not  determined  on  account  of  local  attraction. 
Intersect  line  4-1,  Sur.  No.  2560,  at  N.  38°  52' W.  653  ft.  from 

Cor.  No.  I. 
To  trail,  course  N.  W.  and  S.  E. 
Intersect  line  2-3,  Gottenburg  lode,  at  N.  25**  56'  W.  379.06  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  2. 
Intersect  line  4-1,  Gottenburg  lode,  at  N.  25®  56'  W.  626.94  ft. 

from  Cor.  No.  i. 
To  Cor.  No.  8. 

A  spruce  post  6  ft.  long,  5  ins.  square,  set  2.5  ft.  in  the 
ground  with  mound  of  stone,  marked  ^f^z  A,  whence 

A  cross  chislled  on  rock  in  place,  marked  B.  R.  -^j^  A, 
bearsS.  9**i2'E.  15.8  ft. 

A  pine,  20  ins.  dia.,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T.  ^f^z  A,  bears 
N.  83**  E.  28. 5  ft. 

Thence  S.  65°  30'  E. 
Va.  i5°i6'E. 
To  Cor.  No.  5,  the  place  of  beginning. 
Area. 

Total  area  of  Silver  King  lode 9-403  acres 

Less  area  in  conflict  with 

Sur.  No.  2560 124  acre 

Gottenburg  lode 1.363     "     1.487  acres 

Net  area  of  Silver  King  lode 7.916  acres 

Total  area  of  Gold  Queen  lode 10.331  acres 

Area  in  conflict  with 

Sur.  No.  2560 034  " 

Gottenburg  lode 2.679  " 

Silver  King  lode 1.887  " 

Silver  King  lode  (exclusive  of  conflict  of 

said  Silver  King  lode  with  the  Gottenburg  lode)   1.309  •• 
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Total  area  of  Gold  Queen  lode 10331  acres 

Less  area  in  conflict  with 

Sur.  No.  2560 ^34  acre 

Goltenburg  lode 2,679   " 

Silver  King  lode ''309   "    4.023  acres 

Net  area  of  Gold  Queen  lode 6. 309  acres 

Silver  King  lode 7.916      " 

Net  area  of  lode  claim 14-225  acres 


SURVEY  NO.  422s  B. 

SILVEK   KING   MILL-SITE, 

Beginning  at  Cor.  No.  1, 

A  gneiss  stone  32x8x6  ins.,  set  2  ft.  in  the  ground,  chis- 
elled jAi  B.  whence  W.  \  cor.  See.  22.  T.  11  S.  R.  81  W.  of 
the  6th  Principal  Meridian,  bears  N.  80°  W.  iSSo  ft. 

Cor.  No,  1.  Sur.  No.  4225  A,  bears  N.  40°  44'  W.  760,2  ft. 

A  Cottonwood  iS  ins.  dia..  blazed  and  marked  ,^r,  B. 
bears  S.  S°  3°'  E.  17  ft. 

Thence  S.  34°  E. 
Road  to  Wabasso.  course  N.  E,  and  S.  W. 
Right  bank  ol  Columbine  creek,  75  ft.  wide,  flows  S.  W. 
To  Cor.  No.  2, 

An  iron  bolt  1 8  ins.  long,  1  in.  dia,.  set  one  fool  in  rock  in 
place,  chiselled  ,Ai  B.  whence 

A  Cottonwood,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T,  ^■f^■^  B,  bears  E. 
182  ft. 

Thence  S,  56"  W. 
Left  bank  of  Columbine  creek. 
To  Cor.  No.  3. 

A  point  in  bed  of  creek,  unsulluble  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  corner. 

Thence  N.  34°  W. 
Right  bank  of  Columbine  creek. 
To  witness-corner  to  Cor.  No,  3. 

A  pine  post  4-S  ft-  long,  5  ins,  square,  set  one  foot  in 
ground,  witli  mound  of  stone,  marked  W.  C.^j,  B,  whence 

A  coitonwooH  15  ins.  dia.  bears  N.  11"  E.  16.5  ft.  and  a 
Cottonwood  19  ins.  dni-  bears  N.  83*  W.  23  ft.,  both  blazed 
und  marked  B.  T,  W.  C  rAi  B. 
Road  to  Wabasso,  course  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 
To  Cor.  No.  4. 

A  gneiss  stone  24X  10x4  Ins..  set  iS  ins.  in  the  ground, 
chiselled  ^Wj  B,  whence 

A  cross  chiselled  on  ledge  of  rock,  marked  H-  R.  ,y^  D. 
bears  N-  85°  10'  E.  26,4  (t. 

Thenoe  N.  48*43' E. 
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To  Cor.  No.  5, 

A   gneiss   stone   30x8x5  ins.,  set  2  ft.  in  the  ground, 
chiselled  ^^z  ^' 

Thence  S.  34**  E. 
To  Cor.  No.  6, 

A  pine  post  5  ft.  long,  5  ins.  square,  set  2  ft.  in  the  ground 
with  mound  of  earth  and  stone,  marked  xiji  ^'  whence 

A  pine  12  ins.  dia.,  blazed  and  marked  B.  T.^^^j  B,  bears 
S.  33"  E.  63.5  ft. 

Thence  N.  56®  E. 
To  Cor.  No.  I,  the  place  of  beginning. 

Containing  5  acres. 

Variation  at  all  the  corners,  1 5**  20'  E. 


The  surveys  of  the  Gold  Queen  lode  and  Silver  King  mill 
site  are  identical  with  the  respective  locations. 


LOCATION. 

This  claim  is  located  in  the  W.  \  Sec.  22,  T.  1 1  S.,  R.  81  W. 


EXPENDITURE  OF  FIVE  HUNDRED   DOLLARS. 

I  certify  that  the  value  of  the  labor  and  improvements 
upon  this  claim,  placed  thereon  by  the  claimant  and  its 
grantors,  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  that  said 
improvements  consist  of 

The  discovery  shaft  of  the  Silver  King  lode,  6x3  ft.,  10 
ft.  deep  in  earth  and  rock,  which  bears  from  Cor.  No.  2  N.  6° 
42' W.  287.5  ^t.  Value  $80. 

An  incline  7  x  5  ft.,  45  ft.  deep  in  coarse  gravel  and  rock, 
timbered,  course  N.  58°  15'  W.,  dip  62°,  the  mouth  of  which 
bears  from  Cor.  No.  2  N.  15°  37'  E.  908  ft.  Value  $550. 

The  discovery  shaft  of  the  Gold  Queen  lode.  5  x  5  ft..  18 
ft.  deep  in  rock,  which  bears  from  Cor.  No.  7  N.  67°  39'  E. 
219.3  ft.,  at  ^he  bottom  of  which  is  a  cross-cut  6.5x4  ft. 
running  N.  59°  26'  W.  75  ft. 

Value  of  shaft  and  cross-cut,  $1,000. 

A  log  shaft-house  14  ft.  square,  over  the  last-mentioned 
shaft.  Value  $100. 

Two-thirds  interest  in  an  adit  6.5  x  5  ft.,  running  due  west 
835  ft.,  timbered,  the  mouth  of  which  bears  from  Cor.  No.  2 
N.  61°  15'  E.  920  ft. 

This  adit  is  in  course  of  construction  for  the  development 
of  the  Silver  King  and  Gold  Queen  lodes  of  this  claim,  and 
Snr.  No.  2560,  Carnarvon  lode.  David  Davies  et  al.,  claimants, 
the  remaining  one-third  interest  therein  having  already  been 
included  in  the  estimate  of  five  hundred  dollars  expenditure 
upon  the  latter  claim.  Total  value  of  adit,  $1 3,00a 
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A  drifi  6.5  x4  ft.  on  tlie  Silver  Kinj;  lode,  beginning  at  a 

rnl  in  adii  800  (t-  from  llie  mouih.  and  running  N.  ;:.^''  10' 
I9S  fc.  theiicc  N.  54^  15'  E,  40  fu  lo  breast.    VbIuc  $3,Soo. 
I  further  certify  iliai  no  purtion    of  ilic  im  prove ni en ij 
claimed  liave  been  iocludetl  in  tlic  estimate  o(  five  huiiilredj 
dollars  expenditure  upon  any  other  claim. 


A  log  cabin  3S»2S  ft.,  the  S.  W.  c 
from  Cor.  No.  7  N.  30°  44'  E.  496  fi. 


r  of  which  t 


4  ft.  high,  JO  ft.  long,  across  Columbine  creek.  lh^| 
■outh  end  of  which  Iwars  from  Cor.  No.  3  of  the  mi"" 
58"  lo'  W.  240  ft. 

Snid  cabin  and  dam  belong   to  The  Argentum 
Company. 

All  adit  6x4  ft.,  running  N.  70°  50'  W.  loo  ft.,  the  mouih.! 
of  which  bears  from  Cor.  No.  5  S,  58°  11'  W,  313  ft.  belon^l 
ing  to  Neals  Mattson,  claimant  of  the  Gottcnburg  lode:. 


"'"«■ 


INSTRUM 

The  survey  was  made  with  u 


ig  &  Sons  mountain! 
£nicnL  The  courseal 
IS  di'tL'nnincd  by  solarfl 
asured  wiih  a   50  fu  J 


t  No.  5321,  with  Smith's  solar  atl 
were  deflected  from  the  true  mcridiar 
observations.  The  distances  were  1; 
steel  tape. 

EMPl.OVfi'S  CEBrrFlCATE. 

List  of  the  names  of  individuals  employed  lo  assist  in  nifiniiiK.  nica»<  1 
tiring  and  marking  the  lines  and  comers  described  in  the  toreKoingfield-l 
notes  ol  the  survey  of  the  claim  of  Tlie  Argentum  Mining  Companjf 
upon  tile  Silver  Kin^and  Gold  Queen  lodes  and  Silver  King  mill-site,  in  J 
Almoe  Mining  District,  Lake  County.  Colorado. 

William  Sharp. 
Robert  Taic. 

We  hereby  certify  that  wc  assisted  George  Lightfoot  U.  S.  Deputy  I 
Mineral  Surveyor,  in  surveying  the  exterior  boundaries  and  markiiig  the  I 
comers  of  the  claim  of  The  Atijeiiinm  Mining  Compnny  upon  the  Silver  J 
King  and  Gold  ^uecn  lodes  and  Silver  King  mill-sitc  in  Alpine  Mining  ■ 
Diitnct,  Lake  Couniv.  Colorado,  and  that  said  survev  has  been  in  all  r^  1 
spects,  to  the  best  a(  our  knowledge  and  belief,  well  and  falThfully  sur-  ^ 
veyed  and  the  Ixiunday  monunipnts  phinted  aeconliny  to  the  instruc* 
tlooa  furnished  by  the  Surveyor-General. 

William  Sharp. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  to  by  the  above-named  persons  b 
a6tb  day  of  April,  1SS6. 

[Seal]  John  Don 


■t  Talc. 


^  this  . 
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surveyor's  oath. 

I,  Geor^  Lightfoot,  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor,  do  solemnly 
swear  that  in  pursuance  of  an  order  from  Jas.  A.  Dawson,  Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of  the  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  bearing  date  the  30th 
day  of  March  1886.  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  instructions  furnished  by  said  Surveyor-General,  I  have 
faithfully  surveyed  the  claim  of  The  Argentum  Mming  Company  upon 
the  Silver  King  and  Gold  Queen  lodes  and  Silver  King  mill-site  in  Alpine 
Mining  District,  Lake  County,  Colorado,  and  do  further  solemnly  swear 
that  the  foregoing  are  the  true  and  original  field-notes  of  such  survey, 
and  that  the  improvements  are  as  therein  staled. 

George  Lightfoot, 
U,  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor, 

Subscribed  by  said  George  Lightfoot,  U.  S.  Deputy  Mineral  Surveyor, 
and  sworn  to  betore  me  this  26th  day  of  April,  1886. 

[Seal]  John  Doolittle, 

Notary  Public 
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FINITE  DIFFERENCES. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  TABLES. 


In  the  accompanying  figure  the  ordinates  are  spaced  at  the  uniform 
distance  /apart.  Let  the  successive  values  of  these  ordinates,  and  their 
several  orders  of  differences,  be  represented  by  the  following  notation : 


I 


I 


I  I  I  I 

Fig.  159. 
Values  of  the  function,        A«,  kx,  As.  A,,  A4,  i»,  A«. 

First  order  of  differences,        J  i,.      J'i,.       J'i,.       J'a,.       ^'a,.       ^'k^. 
Second    -  ••  Ji"k.,     S'k,,     ^"4,.     J"^„     A  k^. 

Third       "  "  J"'i,.    S"k,,    J"i,.    J'"A,. 

rourih     ••  ••  J"'*,,      ^''jip     ^^'A,. 

etc,  etc. 
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We  may  now  write 

ii  =  Aw  +•  ^'a.; 

A,  =  A»  +  A'k^  =  >io  +  A'k.  +  ^';io  +  ^"Ao  =  a,  +  22/'Ao  +  ^"Ao; 

A.  =  A,  +  ^'A,  =  A.  +  3^'Ao  +  3^"A,  +  ^"';i,; 

^4  =  A,  +  4^';|,  +  6J"A,  +  4^'"a,  +  -^'^A,; 

A.  =  Ao  +  «^'A.  +  '^^^"Ao  +  ^^^^^^^^^'"..  +  etc. 


(I) 


It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  coefficients  follow  the  law  of  the  bino- 
mial development.  It  is  also  seen  that  Xh^  first  of  the  successive  orders 
of  differences  are  alone  sufficient  to  enable  any  term  of  the  function  to 
be  computed.  We  will  now  proceed  to  find  these  first  terms  of  the 
several  orders  of  differences  for  any  given  equation. 

Almost  all  functions  of  a  single  variable  can  be  developed  by  the  aid 
of  Maclaurin's  Formula,  in  the  form 

^0  =  C7o  +  CxX^  -f-  CaJTo*  +  ^••^0*  +  ^«*o*  +  ^te W 

If  X  take  an  increment  ^x%  thus  becoming  Xx,  the  change  in  y^  will 
be  represented  by  A*y^  and  its  value  will  be  the  new  value  of  the  function 
minus  its  initial  value,  or  A^y^  =_yi  — /••  By  putting  x-^-Ax  for  x  in  the 
above  equation,  developing,  subtractmg  the  original  equation,  and  re- 
ducing, we  would  obtain 

yx  —  >'o  =^Vo  =  (^1  +  2CaXo  +  ^C^X^^  +  A,CkX^^)Ax 

+  (C.  +  3C.Xo  +  6C4aroV*x+(C,  +  4C4Xo)J»x+C'4^*x,     .     fa) 

assuming  that  the  function  stops  with  C^Xa^, 

If  Xx  should  now  take  another  increment  ^^,  eaual  to  the  previous 
one,  we  would  have  xx  —  xx  +  A^  and  y^  =^i  4-  ^j^,.  Now  Ay  is  the 
value  A^y  when  jto  has  become  jti,  and  the  differefue  between  A^y^  and 
-4'^j  is  the  change  in  the  value  of  A'y^  due  to  this  change  in  jr. 

Hence  A'y^  —  A'y^  =  A"y^, 

To  find  the  value  of  A"y^,  substitute  x  -^^  Ax  for  x  in  equation  (3), 
develop,  subtract  equation  (3),  reduce,  and  obtain 

A"y^  =  (2C,  +  eCaJTo  +  \2C^^)A^x  +  (6Ca  +  2^C^^)A^x'\-  l^C^A^x.    (4) 

Similarly  we  find 

A'"y.  =  {6a  +  24C,x,)A^x+3^C,A*x (5) 

^Vo  =  2464 A^x  (a  constant) •     •     (6) 
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From  the  above  development  we  see — 

1.  That  the  number  of  orders  of  differences  is  equal  to  the  highest  ex- 
ponent of  the  variable  involved,  the  last  difference  being  a  constant. 

2.  That  if  any  initial  value  (.ro)  of  the  variable  be  taken,  the  first  of 
the  several  orders  of  differences  can  be  obtained  in  terms  of  this  initial 
value,  its  constant  increment,  and  the  constant  coefficients.  This  fur- 
nishes a  ready  means  of  computing  a  table  of  values  of  the  function,  if 
it  can  be  represented  in  the  form  of  equation  (i).  Evidently  if  the  ini- 
tial value  of  the  variable  (jto)  be  taken  as  zero,  the  evaluation  for  the 
several  initial  differences  is  much  simplified,  for  then  all  tlir  terms  in  x 
disappear.  If  the  constant  increment  be  also  taken  as  unity,  the  labor 
is  still  further  reduced. 


Example. — Construct  a  table  of  values  of  the  function 

^  =  50  —  40Lr  -|-  20x\  -\-  4jH»  —  jr*. 


(7) 


Let  the  initial  value  of  the  variable  be  zero  and  the  increments  unity. 
Evaluating  the  initial  differences  by  equations  (3)  to  (6),  we  find,  for  jto  =  o, 
and  JjT  =  I, 

^0  =  +  50; 

^'y.%  =  C,  +  C,  +  C,  -I-  C*  =  -  17; 
J"y^  =  2Ct  +  6C,  +  14^4      =  +  50; 
J">  =  6C,  +  36C4  =  -  12; 

J»»^o  =  24^4  =  —  24. 

From  these  initial  values  we  may  readily  construct  the  following 
table: 


Values  of 

Values  of 

1 
I  St  Differences. 

3d  Differences. 

jd  Differences. 

4th  DifTereDces.! 

X. 

^.* 

Av        1 

A" 

A'",. 

1 

0 

50 

—    17 

1 

I 

33 

+      50 

, 

2 

66 

+     33 
+     71 

-f      38 

—  12 

-  36 

-    24 

3 

137 

+     73 

+        2 

—      60 

-  =4 

4 

210 

+     15 

-      5S 

-     ?4 

-  24 

5 

225 

—   127 

-    142 

—  loS 

-  24 

1 

6 

98 

—  377 

—    250 

—   132 

-      24 

7 

-     279 

—  759 

-    382 

etc. 

etc. 

8 

—   103S 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

*  Fig.  152  is  the  locus  of  this  curve,  the  ordinates  being  taken  from  tt'% 
column. 
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The  initial  values  in  all  the  columns  being  given,  the  table  is  made 
by  continual  additions,  one  column  after  another,  workins;  from  right  to 
left.  Thus,  the  4th  difference  being  constant,  the  initial  value,  —24,  is 
simply  repeated  indefinitely.  The  column  of  3d  differences  is  now  com- 
puted by  adding  continuously  —24  to  the  preceding  value.  The  column 
of  2d  differences  is  next  made  out,  the  quantity  to  be  added  each  time 
being  the  intervening  3d  difference,  which  is  not  constant.  In  a  similar 
manner  proceed  with  the  column  of  ist  differences,  and  finally  with  the 
values  of  the  function  itself. 

The  above  formulae  apply  to  all  functions  of  a  single  variable  not 
higher  than  the  fourth  degree.  Evidently  any  of  the  C  coefficients  may 
be  zero,  and  so  cause  one  or  more  of  the  powers  of  x  to  entirely  disappear. 
If  the  variable  is  involved  to  a  higher  degree  than  the  fourth,  a  new  de- 
velopment may  be  made,  or  the  initial  values  of  the  successive  orders  of 
dififerences  may  be  determined  by  simply  evaluating  the  function  for  a 
series  of  successive  values  of  the  variable,  one  more  in  number  than  the 
degree  of  the  equation,  and  then  working  out  the  successive  columns  of 
differences  from  these  until  the  last,  or  constant,  difference  is  found. 
The  table  may  then  be  continued  by  combining  these  differences,  as  be- 
fore. Thus  in  the  above  example  the  first  five  values  of  ^^  might  have 
been  found  by  direct  evaluation  of  the  function  for  the  corresponding 
values  of  .r,  and  then  the  successive  differences  taken  out  until  the  con- 
stant fourth  difference.  — 24,  was  found.  This  can  always  be  done  with- 
out resorting  to  any  algebraic  discussion  as  given  above. 


THE  EVALUATION  OF  IRREGULAR  AREAS. 

The  ordinates  to  any  curve,  as  that  in  Fig.  152  for  instance,  may  be 
represented  by  such  an  equation  as  the  last  of  equations,  (i),  where  the 
length  of  any  ordinate  is  given  in  terms  of  its  number  from  the  initial  or- 
dinate, the  value  of  this  first  ordinate,  and  the  first  of  the  successive 
orders  of  differences.    This  equation  is 

where  hn  is  the  «th,  and  therefore  any  ordinate  to  the  curve.  The  con- 
stant distance  between  the  ordinates  apparently  does  not  enter  the  equa- 
tion, but  it  is  really  represented  in  the  several  ii's. 

By  the  calculus  the  area  of  any  figure  included  between  any  curve, 

the  axis  of  abscissas,  and  two  extreme  ordinates  \s  A  =  I    hdx,  where  h 

is  the  general  value  of  an  ordinate,  =  hu  in  the  above  equation,  where  it 
is  shown  to  be  a  function  of  n.  Also  x  =  nl  where  /  is  the  constant 
distance  between  ordinates,  whence  dx  =  Idn.  Substituting  these  val- 
ues of  h  and  dx,  we  have 
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i)(i.-2)(«-3)*.+etc 


] 


Integrating  this  equation,  we  obtain 


(8) 


.   (9) 


From  the  schedule  of  differences  on  p.  605  we  may  at  once  find  the 
initial  values  of  the  several  orders  of  differences  in  terms  of  the  succes- 
sive values  of  the  function.    Thus 


iTi.  =  A,  -  k.\ 

J"a.  =  A' A,  -  A'a.  =  At  -  2A,  +  A.; 

J«,i,  =  J"jl,  -  J"'Ap  =  ^">l,  -  2  J"i,  +  J" A. 
=  Ai  —  4^8  +  6A,  —  4^1  +  A; 


A»  —  3*1  +  3*1  -  *•; 
^'*.-3^'>l.  +  3^'A,-^'i. 


Again,  the  coefficients  follow  the  law  of  the  binomial  development, 
and  we  may  write 

jt           r         L          t  «(«  — 0.            i» (if— 0(11  —  2).  ,  ^    ^ 

J»i.  =  i«  -  i»A«  -  ,  -1 — ^    ^    hn  - 1 ,    ^    ; -'*•  -  3  +  etc.  .    (10) 


1 .  2 


1.2.3 


By  the  aid  of  this  equation  we  may  now  substitute  for  the  several 
initial  differences  in  equation  (9)  their  values  in  terms  of  the  successive 
values  of  the  function.  Also  for  any  area  divided  into  n  sections  by  or- 
dinates.  uniformly  spaced  a  distance  /  apart,  equation  (9)  will  give  the 
area  in  terms  of  /,  n,  and  the  several  ordinates.  when  these  latter  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  J's  by  means  of  i*q.  (10). 

Xhus,  for  /f  =  I,  equation  (9)  becomes 


A  =  /(*•  +  \J'A.)  =  -  {Jk.  +  iiX 

3 


(14 
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w^hich  is  the  Trapezoidal  Rule. 
For  »  =  2, 

which  is  called  Simpson* s  \  Rule, 

If  Z'  =  2/  =  total  length  of  figure,  this  formula  becomes 

^  =^(>i,  +  4.i,  +  A,) (I2i4 

which  is  the  well-known /<?r»«  of  the  Prismoidal  Formula,  and  it  would 
be  that  formula  if  areas  were  substituted  for  ordinates. 

If«  =  3» 

A^'^{h,•\•^h^•\^^h^\k^\ (13) 

which  is  called  Simpson* s  \  Rule. 
If «  =  4, 

^  =  4r[7(^«  +  ^0  +  32(Ai  +  >*.)  +  i2.*0 (14) 

45 

If «  =  6, 

A  =  /  [6/i.  +  18  J'Ao  +  27  J"A,  +  24^"'Ao  +  W^*'>^o  +  «^^>fco  +  ^^*">^.]. 

If  now  the  coefficient  of  ^^^h^  be  changed  from  -^  to  -ff^,  which 
would  not  aflfect  curves  of  a  degree  less  than  the  sixth,  the  resulting 
equation,  when  the  ^'s  are  substituted  for  the  ^^'s,  takes  the  following 
very  simple  form  : 

^=~[>4o  +  ^9  +  ^4  +  ^e  +  5('5i  +  ^3  +  ^»)  +  ^»l»    .    .    (15) 

which  is  called  WeddeVs  Rule, 

For  a  greater  number  of  ordinates  than  seven,  it  is  best  to  use  either 
equation  (12),  (13),  or  (15)  several  tiroes,  as  the  formulae  become  very 
complicated  for  «  >  6. 
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DERIVATION  OF  FORMULAE  FOR  COMPUTING  GEOGRAPH- 
ICAL COORDINATES  AND  FOR  THE  PRO- 
JECTION  OF  MAPS.* 

Let  Fig.  153  represent  a  distorted  meridian  section  of  the  earth. 
Let  a  =  the  major  and  b  the  minor  semi-axes. 

a  "  b 
Then  €  = =  the  elliptidty. 

The  eccentricity  is  given  by 

6*  s= r— ,        whence        i  —  /•  =  -=. 

a*  ar 

The  line  nm  =.  N\s  the  normal  to  the  curve  at  n ; 

the  angle  ncd  =  A  is  the  geocentric  latitude  ; 

wUle  nld  =  Z  is  the  geodetic  latitude. 

The  geodetic  latitude  is  <nlways  understood,  as  it  is  the  latitude  ob* 
tained  from  astronomical  observations. 

It  is  desirable  to  find  the  Icn^h  of  the  line  nl,  of  the  normal  nm^  and 
of  the  radius  of  curvature/'/',  all  in  terms  of  e^  L,  and  a.  Also  to  find 
the  geocentric  latitude  in  terms  of  a,  b,  and  JL 

To  find  nl,  we  have 


i,/=V-s?+l//=/y+^.    . 


dj^ 

dv  l^x 


(I) 


For  the  ellipse,  ,   —     , 

■^  dx  ay 


,*eoc  «/=i/y  +  5^=i/''+^^  -'^'•• 


(a) 


*  See  Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  for  the  use  of  the  formulK. 
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But  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  in  terms  of  its  eccentricity  is 

I  —  ^ 


whence 


nl^  V/^  +  fl«(i-/V. til 


Fic  153. 

Squaring,  remembering  that^^  =  if/ sin  L,  we  have»  after  reducing, 


!»/  = 


a(i-^ 


(I  —  ^  sin«  Z)*' 


(A) 


To  find  the  length  of  the  normal  nm  =  N,  we  have 


nm  :  n/  ::  x:  dl. 


But 


whence 


4£f=ilk/tan</«/=^-j^=-T4f  =  (i  — ^4p; ^4) 

ax      Or 


XT  ^^ 

nm  =  A^  = z  = 


x-/«,"'(x-/«8in«Z)*' 


•  •  •  •  (n 
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To  find  A,  the  geocentric  latitude  in  terms  of  a,  b,  and  L,  we  have 

A  =  ncd ;        L  =:  nld, 

Since  both  have  the  common  ordinate  nd,  we  may  write 

tan  A :  tan  Lii  dl  x  de. 

But  di=-zx  from  (4),        and  de^x^ 

whenot  tan  A  =  -^  tan  Z (Q 

To  find  the  radius  of  curvature,  R,  we  have,  in  general. 


(.+«' 


ie  =  ^-^ (9 

d:fi 


df  ^x  d^y  ^ 

PortheellipM,    ±=  -  :5Z*       •"^       :^  = - 


dx"       a*y djc^  aY' 

^-     ?^5     <^' 

To  get  this  in  terms  of  a,  e,  and  Z,  we  have,  from  Fig.  153, 

J       -7«    .  ,  r       tf'(i-^)'sin*Z 
^  I  —  ^  sin»  Z 

Alao  from  the  equation  of  the  ellipse  in  terms  of  its  eccentricity  we 
have 

^-^t         y     _^«(i~»in*Z) 
i-r«~   i-^sin»Z* 

We  may  now  find 
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or 


(aV  +  ^x«)J  = 


fl»^ 


(I  -  ^*  sin»  Lfi 


Ki\ 


Substituting  this  in  (6),  we  obtain 


R  =  ^. 


tf(l—  ^ 


a  *  (I  -  ^«  sin*  Z)|      (i  -  ^  sin«  Lfi 


(D) 


The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian,  R,  and  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  great  circle  perpendicular  to  a  given  meridian  at  the  point 
where  they  mtersect,  which  is  the  normal,  iV,  are  the  most  important 
functions  in  geodetic  formulae.    We  will  now  derive  the  equations  used 


Fig.  154. 


on  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  for  computing  geodetic  positions 
from  the  results  of  a  primary  triangulation. 

In  Fig.  154,  let  A  and  B  be  two  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  were  used  as  adjacent  triangulation-stations.  The  distance  oetween 
them,  the  azimuth  of  the  line  AB  at  one  of  the  stations,  and  the  latitude 
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tnd  loiiffitude  of  one  station  are  supposed  to  be  known  ;  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  other  station,  and  tlie  back  azimuth  of  the  line  joining 
thenit  are  to  be  found. 

Let  L'  =  known  latitude  of  B ; 

L  —  unknown  latitude  of  A\ 

K  =  known  length  of  line  AB  reduced  to  sea-lerel; 

X  =  leneth  of  arc  AB  —  —-\ 

N 

Z  =  known  azimuth  of  BA  at  B\ 

Z=  unknown  azimuth  of  AB  at  A\ 
M'  -=  known  longitude  of  B\ 
M  =  unknown  longitude  of  A, 

The  angle  APE  formed  by  the  two  meridional  planes  through  A  and 
B  is  the  difference  of  longitude  Af—  AF  =  AM. 

The  difference  of  latitude  is.  L  —  IJ  ==  JL  =  lU  in  the  figure.  Al  is 
the  trace  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  through  ./  and  /  is  its  intersection  with 
the  meridian  through  /A  AP'  is  the  trace  of  a  great  circle  through  A 
perpendicular  to  the  ineridian  through  //,  and  /''  is  the  point  of  its  inter- 
section with  that  meridian. 

The  normals  are  Bn  =  A''  and  An  =  A'.  The  radii  of  curvatvre  are 
Br  =  R  and  Ar  =  A\ 

The  latitude  and  longitude  of  A,  and  the  azimuth  of  the  line  AB  from 
A  towards  B,  can  now  be  found  by  solving  the  spherical  triangle  APB. 
Thus  L  =  ^''  -  AP;  M  =  J/'  -  A/;  and  Z  =  180    -  /'.//;. 

Although  the  line  AB  lies  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid,  if  a  sphere  be 
conceived  such  that  its  surface  is  tangent  internally  to  tlie  surface  of  the 
spheroid  on  the  p;irallel  of  latitu<le  passing  through  the  mid<lle  \ynni  of 
the  line  AB,  then  this  line  will  lie  so  nearly  in  the  surface  of  the  sphere. 
that  no  appreciable  error  is  made  by  assummg  it  to  Ik*  in  its  surface.  The 
triangle  ABP  then  becomes  a  triangle  on  the  surface  of  the  tangent 
sphere,  and  hence  is  a  true  spherical  triaiigh*.  The  sphere  is  defined  bv 
taking  its  radius  equal  to  the  normal  to  the  meridian  at  the  mean  lati- 
tude of  the  jx)ints  .-/  and  />*.  Since  this  mean  latitude  is  unknown,  the 
formulx  are  first  derived  f<^r  the  latitude  of  //,  /.'.  and  then  a  correction 
applied  to  reduce  it  to  the  mean  latitude. 


THK   IUFFKRFNCF   OF   I.ATITl  DF. 

Let  it  first  be  required  to  find  A  fnmi  //.  or  find  J/.  —  ^  —  /,'. 
If  we  write  /,  A  for  the  co-latitudes  of  /.,  A',  and  ::'  forZ  —  180  .  wc 
have,  from  the  spherical  tnangie  AB/\ 

cos  /  =  cos  f  cos  s  -\-  sin  r  sin  /  cos  *' (8) 

41 
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By  means  of  Taylor's  Formula  we  may  find  the  value  of  /  in  ascending 
powers  of  s,  and  since  s  is  always  a  very  small  arc  in  terms  of  the  radius, 
usually  from  20  to  60  minutes,  the  series  will  be  rapidly  converging 

By  means  of  Taylor^s  Formula,  we  may  at  once  write 


(9) 


We  will  use  but  the  first  three  terms  of  this  development,  the  fourth 
term  being  used  only  in  the  largest  primary  triangles. 

The  derivation  of  the  successive  differential  coefficients  of  /  with 
respect  to  s  is  the  most  difficult  portion  of  this  general  development.  If 
s  be  supposed  to  vary,  then  /  and  2  both  must  vary,  and  they  are  all  im- 
plicit functions  of  each  other.  These  coeflSicients  are  therefore  best 
found  geometrically,  as  follows  :  in  Fig.  155, 


Fig.  155. 


Let  AB  =  BC  —  ds  =  differential  portions  of  the  line  AB  =  j  in  Fig.  154 ; 
AD  =  —  dt  -=  change  in  AP  (=  f)  due  to  the  change  -^  dsins. 

Let  the  angle  PAB  =  s'  and  PBC  =  z",  2"  being  greater  than  3^  by 
the  convergence  of  the  meridians  shown  by  the  angle  AP'B, 
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The  lines  BD  and  CE  are  parallels  of  latitude  through  the  points  B  and 
C    They  cut  all  meridians  at  right  angles. 

Since  the  triangle  ABD  is  a  differential  one  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere, 
it  niay  be  treated  as  a  plane  triangle,  and  we  may  at  once  write 

dr      AD                 ,  ,    . 

ds^AB^^"^'^ <'^' 

the  minus  si^  indicating  that  /  and  s  are  inverse  functions  of  each  other. 
Differentiating  this  equation  and  dividing  both  sides  by  ds  we  obtain 

dH      ,     ,dii  ,    ^ 


Now  the  angle  ds'  is  the  angle  AP'B,  subtended  by  the  arc  BD  with 
radius  BP\    But  this  arc,  with  radius  ^iV  gives  the  angle  ds  sin  s'. 


Therefore 


BN 
dz'  =  sin  Mds  --^  =  sin  ^ds  tan  Z'  =  sin  s'  cot  tds^ 

Da 


or  -r  =  sm  z  cot  /  , 

ds 


Substituting  this  in  (11)  wc  obtain 

-Ti  =  sin'a'  cot  /' (12) 

Substituting  these  values  in  Tq),  we  have 

/—/  =  —!  CO*;  5'   f-  {j*  sin*  :'  cot  F  4-  etc. 
Now,  replacing  /.  /,  ami  r  ,  hy  /..  /.  ,  ami  /f  ,  \vt?  have 

/.'  —  /.       s  00s  7/  \-  \s*  sin*  /*  tan  /»'.       •     •  t     •     (*3) 

Here  s  is  expressed  in  arc  to  a  radius  of  unity. 
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Referring  it  now  to  the  radius  N,  we  have  ^  =  irrt  where  AT  is  the  lengrth 

of  the  arc  s  in  any  unit,  yV  being  the  length  of  the  normal  nm  in  Fig.  155, 
given  in  tlie  same  unit. 

Substituting  these  in  (13),  we  have 


-,       ^  _  /r  cos  2r       I  JP  sin*  Z'  tan  L 
^  -  ^  -       ,Y       ^  2  W^  " 


•     •    •    •    (14) 


This  gives  the  difference  of  latitude  in  units  of  arc  in  terms  of  radius  N. 
But  differences  of  latitude  are  measured  on  a  sphere  whose  radius  is 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian  at  the  middle  latitude.  Since  we 
do  not  yet  know  the  middle  latitude,  we  can  use  the  known  latitude  L 

and  afterwards  correct  to -, 

2 

Changing  to  a  sphere,  whose  radius  is  R,  and  dividing  by  the  arc  of 

I"  in  orckr  to  get  the  result  in  seconds,  we  have 


r  -  Z  =  -  dZ  = 


77  cos  if  -h  - 


A^ 


^  arc  I 


2  R'N'  arc  i 


77  sin»  Z'  tan  L\       (15) 


If  we  let 


B  = 


Af  arc  I 


ti » 


and    C  =  —-, 


tan  L 


2R'N'  arc  i' 


wr  may  write 


-  dZ  =  A' cos  :P'B  +  IT  sin«  Z 'C. 


(16) 


To  reduce  this  to  what  it  would  be  if  the  mean  latitude  had  been  used 
we  have  to  correct  it  for  the  difference  in  the  radii  of  curvature,  Ri'  and 
R„,  at  the  latitude  L'  and  the  middle  latitude  respectively.  If  JZ  be  the 
true  difference  ot  latitude  when  R„  is  used,  and  5Z  be  the  diflfercnce 
when  Ril  is  used,  we  would  have 

JL:8L  ::Rl  :Rm, 


or 


To  reduce  SL  to  JL,  therefore,  we  must  add  the  quantity  8L . 


R^ 


Vow 


whence 


R  = 


ail  -  i^ 


(iR  = 


(I  -^'•Sin'r)J' 
a(i  -^«)(3/-'sin  //  cos  /.') 


^i  -/'sin'Z')S 


dL. 
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Here  dL  is  the  difference  in  latitude  between  one  extremity  of  the 
line  s  and  its  middle  point,  or  dL  =  \^L,  as  given  in  eq.  (16),  hence 

^    fdR\  __  \e^  sin  L'  cos  ^'  .,  r  »  /... 


-^            ^                          r^      3^  sin  L'  cos  A'  sin  l' 
M  wc  put  />  =  5 ^^ — -,   .  ,  ,. 


I  -  /•  sin*  L 
the  corrective  term  becomes 

6L~=(dLYDi 
whence  we  finally  obtain 

—  iiZ  =  ircosZ'-iff +  A^sin»Z'C-<-(«Z)«.A     .     .    .     .     (D) 

where  ^L  is  given  by  (16),  or  it  is  the  value  of  the  first  two  terms  in  the 
right  member  of  this  final  equation.  For  distances  less  than  12  miles 
the  first  term  only  may  be  used  as  giving  the  value  of  6L. 

The  values  of  the  constants  B,  C  and  D  are  given  for  every  minute 
of  latitude  from  23°  to  65°  in  Appendix  No.  7  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Report  for  1884.  This  Appendix  can  be  obtained  by  applying 
to  the  Supermtendent. 

For  distances  of  12  miles  or  less,  using  the  first  term  only  for  dZ, 
equation  (18)  becomes 

AL  =  K  cos  Z  {B  -\-  A'cos  ZD)  +  A''  sin*  Z'C.     .     .     .     (E') 
THE  DIFFERENCE  OF   LONGITUDE. 

ft 

In  the  triangle  APR,  Fig.  154,  the  three  sides  and  the  angle  at  the 
known  station  B  are  known.  To  find  J  J/  =  angle  APB,  we  have, 
therefore, 

sin  PA  :  sin  AB  ::  sin  PBA  :  sin  APB, 
or  sin  /  :  sin  s  : :  sin  s  :  sin  ^Af. 


*  In  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  Report  for  18S4.  Appendix  7,  p. 
336.  this  term  is  given  with  its  denominator  raised  to  the  ]  power,  and  thr 
tabular  values  of  D  are  computed  accordingly.  The  development  there  given 
is  laborious  and  approximate,  but  the  error  is  not  more  than  o.ooi  of  the  value 
of  this  term,  which  is  itself  very  small. 
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But  '  =  yt:  where  N'  is  the  normal  Bn\  Fig.  154  ;  and  if  ^fe  assume 
that  the  arc  s  is  proportional  to  its  sine,  we  have 


N  cos  L  arc  i' 


^M=  ,.:?._„, (iw 


where  AM  is  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc. 

I 


If  we  put  A  = 


N'  SiTC  I'" 


this  equation  becomes  ^-/W  =  =r— •     •••••••     ^     •     (F) 

^  cos  Z 

In  order  to  correct  for  the  assumption  that  the  arc  is  proportional  to 
its  sine,  a  table  of  the  differences  of  the  logarithms  of  arcs  and  sines  is 
o^iven  in  the  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Report  for  1884,  p.  373,  with  instructions 
K>r  its  use  on  p.  327. 


THE  DIFFERENCE  OF  AZIMUTH. 

In  the  spherical  triangle  APB,  Fig.  154.  we  have,  from  spherical 
trigonometry, 

or  cot  Um'  +  i)  =  tan  i  (-  AM\)  ^""^  ^^^+  '^ 


=  —  tan  ^AM 


cosi(/'-/) 
sin  i(Z'  +  L) 


cos  i(Z'  -  L)' 
But  2  =  180"  -  Z. 

ihereforc        cot  KiSo"  -  Z+  i')  =  tan  i(Z  —  O  =  tan  i(^Z\ 

whence  —  X&n  iJZ  =  tan  \JM tttt-  — 7; (19) 

cos  i{L'  —  Z)  ^  ^ 

*Chauvenet*s  Spherical  Trigonometry,  eq.  (127). 

f  Increments  of  M  are  measured  positively  towards  the  west. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  since  the  azimuth  Z  of  a  line  is  measured  from  the 
south  point  in  the  direction  S.W.N.E.,  the  azimuth  of  the  line  BA 
from  B  towards  A  (forward  azimuth)  is  the  angle  PBA  +  180*  =  Z\ 
while  the  azimuth  of  the  same  line  from  A  is  180®  —  PAB  =  Z.  Also, 
thatz/Z  =  2:+  180°  -Z'. 

Assuming  that  the  tangents  \^Z  and  \AAf  are  proportional  to  their 
arcs,  and  putting  Lm  for  the  middle  latitude,  we  have 

-  JZ  =  ^». -5!il^. (G) 

COS  \JL 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Tables  are  based  on  the  following  semi- 
diameters  : 

a  =  6  378  206  metres, 
^  =  6  356  584 


«f 


tS  a  \  b  '.:  294.98  :  293.98. 


Appendix  No.  7,  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  for  tabulae 
values  of  constants  and  forms  for  reduction. 


APPENDIX  E. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   POSITIONS   OF    BASE-LINES   AND  PRINCIPAL 
MERIDIANS  GOVERNING  THE  PUBLIC  SURVEYS. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  rectangular  system  oF  public  surveys,  May  20, 
1785,  twenty-four  initial  points,  or  the  intersection  of  the  principal  bases  with 
surveying  meridians,  have  been  brought  into  requisition  to  secure  the  cer- 
tainty and  brevity  of  description  in  the  transfer  of  public  lands  to  individual 
ownership.  From  the  principal  bases  townships  of  six  miles  square  are  run 
out  and  established,  with  regular  series  of  numbers  counting  north  and 
south  thereof,  and  from  the  surveying  meridians  a  like  series  of  ranges  are 
numbered  both  east  and  west  of  the  principal  meridians. 

During  the  period  of  one  hundred  years  since  the  organization  of  the  sys- 
tem the  following  numerical  and  independent  principal  meridians  and  bases 
have  been  initiated,  to  wit : 

The  first  principal  meridian  divides  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana, 
having  for  its  base  the  Ohio  River,  the  meridian  being  coincident  with  84° 
51'  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich.  The  meridian  governs  the  surveys  of 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

The  second  principal  meridian  coincides  with  86°  28'  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich,  starts  from  the  confluence  of  the  Little  Blue  River  with 
the  Ohio,  runs  north  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Indiana,  and  governs  the 
surveys  in  Indiana  and  a  portion  of  those  in  Illinois. 

The  third  principal  meridian  starts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River 
and  extends  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  governs 
the  surveys  in  said  State  east  of  the  meridian,  with  the  exception  of  those 

firojected  from  the  second  meridian,  and  the  surveys  on  the  west  to  the 
Uinois  River.     This  meridian  coincides  with  89°  10'  30"  of  longitude  west 
from  Greenwich. 

The  fourth  principal  meridian  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  River,  in  latitude  38°  58'  12"  north  and  longitude 
90°  29'  56"  west  from  Greenwich,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  Illinois  west 
of  the  Illinois  River  and  west  of  the  third  principal  meridian  lying  north  of 
the  river.  It  also  extends  due  north  through  Wisconsin  and  northeastern 
Minnesota,  governing  all  the  surveys  in  the  former  and  those  in  the  latter 
State  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  third  guide  meridian  (west  of  the 
fifth  principal  meridian)  north  of  the  river. 

The  fifth  principal  meridian  starts  from  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas 
River,  and,  with  a  common  base-line  running  due  west  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Saint  Francis  River,  in  Arkansas,  governs  the  surveys  in  Arkansas, 
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public  I 


s  governing 


Missouri,  Iowa.  Minnesola  wesi  of  ihe  Mississippi,  ami  the  ihird  Ruiile 
mcndiftii  north  of  the  river,  and  in  Dakota  Territory  east  of  the  Missouri 
River.     Tnis  tneridian   is  coincideui  with  90°  58    longitude   west  from 

The  sixth  prtHcipal  meridian  coincides  with  longiluile  97"  32'  wesl 
from  Greenwicli,  and,  with  the  pnncipal  ba«-linc  intersecting  it  on  tlie  401)1 
degree  of  north  Utitude,  exicDiis  north  to  the  imerscction  of  ilic  Missouri 
River  and  suuth  to  the  37th  degree  of  north  latitude.  conlroUingUie surveys 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  that  part  of  Dukota  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  Wyoming,  and  Colorado,  excepting  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Granoc  del  None,  in  southwestern  Colorado,  where  the  surveys  are  pro- 
jected from  the  New  Mexico  meridian. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  six  principal  meridians  and  bases  g 
iblic  surveys,  there  have  been  estahlished  the  lollowiog  r 

t  meridiaH,  in  longitude  £4°  19'  09"  west  from  Greenwich, 
with  a  base-line  on  a  parallel  seven  miles  north  of  Detroit,  governing  the 
surveys  in  Michigan. 

The  Talhihasste  meridiai 
runs  due  north  and  south  froni  the  point  of  inierscctioi 
U  Tallahassee,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  Florida. 

TAe  Saint  Sirphen's  meridian,  longitude  SB"  03'  west  from  Greenwicli, 
starts  from  Mobile,  passes  through  Saint  Stephen's,  intersects  the  base-tine 
on  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  controls  tile  surveys  of  the  south- 
em  district  in  Alabama  and  ol  the  Pearl  River  district  lying  east  of  the 
river  and  south  of  township  10  north  in  Ihe  Stale  of  Mississippi. 

7S*//««/«'(7/fm<*W./iVtn,lon);iinde86'*  31' west  from  Greenwich,  extends 
from  the  nonhern  boundary  of  Alabama  35  a  base,  passes  through  Ihe  town 
of  Huntsville.  and  governs  ihc  surveys  of  the  northern  district  in  Alabama. 

Tkt  Chaclaw  mrridian,  longitude  80°  10'  30'  west  from  Greenwich, 
puses  two  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Jackson,  in  the  State  ol  Missiasippj, 
starting  from  the  liasc-line  Iwcnty-nine  miles  south  of  J.ickson,  and  termj- 
"  '*  on  the  south  boundary  of  the  Chickasaw  cession,  controlling  the 
miweys  east  and  west  of  the  meridian  and  north  of  the  base. 

7%t  IVasAiHg/iiti  m^idian.  longitude  91^  05    west    from  Greenwich, 

en  miles  east  o(  the  town  of  Washington,  in  Ihe  State  of  Mississippi,  with 

bas«-line  corresponding  with  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  governs 
Ibe  nirveys  in  the  southwestern  aneic  of  Ihe  Stale. 

Tie  Saint  lltUna  meridian,  91^  IT  longitude  west  from  Greenwich, 
etunds  from  Ihe  31st  degree  of  north  Utilude.  as  a  base,  due  south,  and 
ussin);  one  mile  easi  of  Baton  Rouge,  controls  the  surveys  in  ihe  Grecns- 
oorough  and  the  southcasiern  districts  of  Louisiana,  lx>th  lying  east  of  the 
l^aissippi. 

The  Louisiana  meridian,  longilude  93°  30'  west  from  Greenwich,  inter- 
the  3isl  degree  north  latitude  at  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles  west 
of  the  eastern  Bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and,  with  the  base-line  co- 

with  ihc  said  parallel  of  north  latitude,  governs  the  surveys  in 

Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississijipi. 

Tkt  New  Mexico  meridian,  longitude  106"  53'  09 '  west  from  Gre«A>   , 
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wich,  intersects  the  principal  base-line  on  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  about 
ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Puerco  River,  on  the  parallel  of  34°  19 
north  latitude,  and  controls  the  surveys  in  New  Mexico,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  in  Colorado. 

The  Great  Salt  Lake  meridian,  longitude  111°  53'  47"  west  from  Green- 
wich, intersects  the  base-line  at  the  corner  of  Temple  Block,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  on  the  parallel  of  40°  46'  04"  north  latitude,  and  governs  the  sur- 
veys in  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

The  Boi si  meridian^  longitude  116°  20'  west  from  Greenwich,  intersects 
the  principal  base  between  the  Snake  and  Bois^  Rivers,  in  latitude  4^*^  26' 
north.  The  initial  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  the  base  and  meridian, 
is  nineteen  miles  distant  from  Bois^  City,  on  a  course  of  south  29°  30'  west. 
This  meridian  governs  the  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho. 

The  Mount  Diablo  meridian,  California,  coincides  with  longitude  121° 
54'  west  from  Greenwich,  intersects  the  base-line  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  in  latitude  yj^  53'  north,  and  governs 
the  surveys  of  all  central  and  northeastern  California  and  the  entire  State  of 
Nevada. 

The  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California,  longitude  116°  56' west  from 
Greenwich,  intersects  the  base-line  at  Mount  San  Bernardino,  latitude  34° 
06'  north,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  southern  California  lying  east  of  the 
meridian,  and  that  part  of  the  surveys  situated  west  of  it  which  are  south 
of  the  eighth  standard  parallel  south  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base-line. 

The  Humboldt  meridian,  longitude  124°  1 1'  west  from  Greenwich,  inter- 
sects the  principal  base-line  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Pierce,  in  latitude 
40°  25'  30"  north,  and  controls  the  surveys  in  the  northwestern  corner  ot 
California  lyinjj^  west  of  the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  north  of  township 
5  south  of  the  Humboldt  base. 

The  Willamette  meridian  is  coincident  with  longitude  122°  44'  west 
from  Greenwich,  its  intersection  with  the  base-line  is  on  the  parallel  of 
45°  30'  north  latitude,  and  it  controls  the  public  surveys  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory. 

The  Montana  meridian  extends  north  and  south  from  the  initial  monu- 
ment established  on  the  summit  of  a  limestone  hill,  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
longitude  111°  40'  54"  west  from  Greenwich.  The  base-line  runs  east  and 
west  from  the  monument  on  the  parallel  of  45°  46'  27"  north  latitude.  The 
surveys  for  the  entire  Territory  of  Montana  are  governed  by  this  meridian. 

The  Gila  and  Salt  River  meridian  intersects  the  base-lme  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gila  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Salt  River,  in  longitude  112° 
15'  46"  west  from  Greenwich,  and  latitude  33°  22'  57"  north,  and  governs 
the  public  surveys  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

The  Indian  meridian  intersects  the  base-line  at  Fort  Arbuckle,  Indian 
Territory,  in  longitude  97°  15'  56'  west  from  Greenwich,  latitude  34^31' 
north,  and  governs  the  surveys  in  that  Territory. 
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)TE. — The  foUawine  m&tniciioDs,  issued  by  tbe  MiBsiiisippi  Rivci  ComniU&inn 
in  iSgl,  embody  the  cnnlinuous  expei'ieni:^  dI  some  iwealy  years'  work  on  ihe 
Unilcd  Stales  surteys  ot  the  Great  Lakes,  siid  of  twelve  yeais'  wurk  OD  Ihe 
survey  of  Ihe  Mississippi  River,  and  are  believed  lo  represent  the  besl  practice 
in  tecondaty  iriaDgulatioo,  precise  leveling,  topographic  and  hydrogiaphic 
work.  J,  B.  J. 

lIMSTRUCTIONS  FOR  SFXONDARY  TRIANGUI.ATION.  I'RECISE 
LEVEL.  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  AND  HYDROGRAPH- 
ICAL  FIELD  WORK   UNDER  THE   MISSIS- 
SIPPI RIVER  COMMIS.SION.  1891. 

tNSTRUCI'IONS  FOR  SECONDARY  TRIAKCULATION. 

Locating  tfii/ioni, — In  locating  stations  it  is  desirable  to  fix  them  at 

luch  points  as  ^ive  good  conditioned  triangles.     The  smallest  an);lc  in  any 

Iriangle  should  never  be  lcs&  than  30  degrees,  and  bul  few  of  these  shuuki 

)c  permilitd  lo  enter  into  the  system.     The  iriunglcs  should  lie  in  such  a 

"t/\y  that  polntiu)rs  can  be  made  from  any  station  to  the  stations  immeUI- 

Itely  above  and  below  on  Ihe  same  side  of  the  river.     That  is,  blind  lines 

'^'uld  always  be  avoided.     Other  things  being  equal,  stations  should  be 

•X  where  Ihey  can  be  readily  found  and  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Rtadine  iih^/^j.— The  angles  will  be  read  wuh  T.  &  S.  theo<fohies, 

ioB,  I  BniTi.     The  insirumenis  will  be  mounted  tirml^  and  prolccled  from 

and  wind  when  in  use.    The  value  of  the  angle  wiU  be  ueterntined  by 

It  combined  results  read  as  follows : 


U 
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The  instrument  being  at  A,  carefully  leveled  and  in  good  adjustment. 
With  the  vertical  circle  to  the  right,  or  telescope  direct,  and  lower  motion 
fixed,  point  successively  to  A  i,  2,  3,  and  4,  recording  the  reading  of  both 
micrometers  for  each  pointing.  This  gives  a  positive  result  for  each  angle. 
Then  point  to  A  4,  3,  2,  i,  and  record  readings  as  before.  This  gives  a 
negative  result  for  each  angle.  A  mean  of  the  two  gives  one  combined 
result.  The  readings  in  a  positive  and  negative  direction  will  eliminate 
twist  of  station  or  instrument,  provided  the  readings  occupy  but  a  short 
period  of  time  during  which  the  twist,  if  any,  is  uniform. 

For  the  next  conrioined  result.  The  telescope  will  now  be  reversed,  that 
is,  revolved  through,  leaving  the  pivots  in  the  same  wyes,  and  the  whole 
will  be  revolved  180  degrees  in  azimuth.  The  vertical  circle  will  then  be 
on  the  left ;  the  limb  will  be  shifted  22I  degrees,  and  the  stations  will  be 
read  forward  and  back  as  before.  The  notes  for  this  series  will  be  headed 
circle  left.  Reversing  the  telescope  will  eliminate  errors  of  collimation, 
small  level  errors,  and  inequality  of  pivots.  Shifting  the  limb  so  as  to  read 
the  angles  at  equal  intervals  around  the  circle  will  eliminate  periodic  errors 
and  errors  of  graduation. 

The  same  programme  is  followed  until  all  the  results  are  obtained,  the 
limb  bein^  shifted  and  the  telescope  reversed  after  each  combined  result 

The  micrometers  should  be  adjusted  so  the  run  will  be  nearly  zero.  This 
should,  however,  be  tested  at  the  beginning  of  each  day's  work,  and  entered 
in  the  note- book. 

Closing  triangles, — ^The  error  in  closing  a  triangle  should  rarely  reach 
and  never  exceed  6  seconds,  and  the  average  closure  should  be  mucn  below 
this.  This  will  require  great  care  in  the  centering  of  instruments  and  tar- 
gets. A  discrepancy  of  one-third  of  an  inch  will  g^ve  an  error  of  a  second 
m  a  distance  of  i  mile.  A  transparent  cloth,  phaseless  target  will  be  used, 
the  size  varying  with  the  length  of  triangle  sides. 

Base  lines, — Base  lines  will  be  measured  at  intervals  of  about  75  miles. 
This  will  be  done  with  the  300-foot  steel  tape.  The  line  should  be  carefully 
staked  out,  and  its  grade  determined  instrumentally.  Supporting  stakes 
will  be  driven  at  intervals  of  30  feet.  The  stakes  marking  tne  extremities 
01  each  tape  will  be  firmly  set  and  free  from  any  disturbing  influence  due 
to  tension  of  tape  or  otherwise.  On  these  tapes  strips  of  zinc  will  be  fas- 
tened and  remain  until  the  whole  measurement  is  completed.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  tape  will  be  determined  by  three  thermometers  placed  near 
the  ends  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tape.  They  will  be  attachea  to  suitable 
supports  and  placed  with  their  bulbs  near  the  tape  when  measurements  arc 
being  taken.  Observers  must  be  careful  to  keep  sufficiently  far  away  so  as 
not  to  affect  the  thermometers. 

The  tape  will  be  suspended  in  hooks  at  intervals  of  30  feet,  and  attached 
in  such  a  way  that  it  may  swing  freely  and  eliminate  friction  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. The  tension  of  the  tape  will  be  kept  uniform  while  measuring  by 
attaching  a  weight  of  16  pounds.  The  extremity  of  each  tape  leneth  will 
be  marked  on  the  zinc  strip  with  a  fine  line  and  suitably  numbered.  The 
preservation  of  these  strips  furnishes  a  ready  means  of  comparison  of  each 
tape  length  at  any  future  time. 

The  line  should  be  measured  two  or  more  times,  with  a  discrepancy 
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when  rEcluced  of  not  more  liiaii  one  in  350,000.     This  can  readily  be  done  J 
if  measure  men  ts  are  made  on  cloudy  da^s  or  at  night, 

Obsfrvations  for  asimulh. — The  awmuth  of  each  base  line  will  be  de- 
lermined  by  observing,  with  a  iriangulation  instrutneni,  two  closely  circum- 
polar  stars  at  etoTigalion  on  two  ditkreni  nights. 

The  instrumeiil  and  light  should   preferably  be  at  the  extremllies  of  the  \ 
base  or  a  triangle  side.     The  following  order  of  observing  will  be  used  ;  " 


PIm- 

s™„d. 

TblM, 

F^d. 

?53f»Xht 

Sbili  limb  4s  degra 

SfaUilimb  4t  dcrma- 

Shift  limb  tj  degnec 
Cirele  righi. 
Poiol  tolighl. 

c    p™w  u.  ligbt 

Poiot  10  lirtt 

Poin.  10  light. 

Puinl  .0  light. 

Poioiu.li«hl- 

a  to  us«  I 


On  the  second  night  repeat  this  programme,  starting  with  a  reading  of  1 
IJRib  45  degrees  greater  than  the  last  reading  of  previous  evening. 

Il  will  probably  be  found  most  convenient  in  these  observatior 
PoUris.  a  Urs*  Irfinoris,  A  Ursae  Minoris  and  51  Ccphei. 

The  time  will  be  determined  by  observing  the  meridian  passage  of  high 
and  low  stars. 

Stone  lint  hench-marki. — At  intervals  of  about  3  miles  along  the  river, 
Knes  of  pipe  and  tile  marks  will  be  set  for  future  surveys. 

These  tines  will  be  numbered  and  located  about  as  shown  on  maps  o: 
file  in  this  oRice. 

The  marks  nearest  the  river  will  be  far  en 
eraeion  for  many  years;  the  others  will  be  hall  a 

In  cnses  where  the  bluffs  are  near  the  river  the  re^r  m 
ornilted.    The  marks  will  preferably  be  placed  at  property  ci  .         __ 

public  roads,  or  on  protwriy  lines,  in  places  where  they  can  be  readily  J 
nund,  and  where  they  will  not  be  liable  to  disturbance. 

Il  is  desirable  to  determine  the  azimuth  and  distance  betwi 
nssive  marks  on  the  same  line  when  practicable-     The  marks  should  also  1 
be  as  nearly  in  a  line  as  the  conditions  of  loc.ition  altovc  named  will  admit,   1 

The  marks  will  be  connecicd  directly  with  the  secondary  thangulaiion,  1 
"where  practicable,  by  3  pointings  from  i  or  more  secondarv  stations,  and  I 
an  equal  number  from  the  point  to  be  located  lo  3  siaiiona  iiiat  will  give  «  I 
birlygood  triangle. 

where  the  points  cannot  be  located  directly  from  the  secondary  work, 
a  tertiary  system  may  be  used,  starting  and  closing  on  a  secondary  line. 
Id  Ihis  work  the  angles  may  he  read  with  a  good  lo-second  transit,  and  the  " 

*It  I  mercury  lurface  he  used  and  allernalc  readings  l>e  taken  on  the  ttar  (nd 
on  the  image,  (he  bubble  rcadioga  nay  be  dispensed  with,  u  all  errors  from  thi* 
KOiCG  tte  cUminatcd.  J.  B<.  J. 
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triangles  should  close  within  1 5  seconds.  A  steel  tape  or  chain  may  also  be 
used,  where  desirable,  in  locating  the  point  which  is  farthest  from  the  river. 

Cutting  timber, — ^Cutting  timber  to  clear  the  lines  of  sight  or  for  material 
with  which  to  build  stations  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  practicable.  Where 
cutting  is  necessary,  a  strict  account  must  be  kept  of  the  number  of  trees 
cut,  their  size,  and  kind  of  timber. 

Descriptions  of  stations. — A  minute  description  of  each  station  will  be 
made  and  entered  in  notebook  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  description  will 
be  complete  for  each  station,  and  will  show  what  the  Geodetic  point  is  and 
how  marked.  Its  location  with  reference  to  surrounding  objects  will  be 
shown  by  an  accurate  sketch  giving  azimuth  and  distance  to  bearing  trees, 
houses,  or  other  prominent  objects. 

A  similar  record  will  also  be  kept  of  the  stone  line  marks. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  PRECISE  LEVELS. 

I.  Before  commencing  operations  the  constants  of  the  instruments  will 
be  determined.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  value  of  one  division 
of  the  level  tube.  This  can  best  be  determined  by  means  of  a  level  trier. 
It  can  also  be  determined  in  the  held  as  follows : 

Set  up  the  instrument  firmly,  if  possible  mounting  it  on  a  wooden  post, 
or,  better  still,  on  a  stone  pier.  Set  up  a  rod  in  its  tripod  at  such  a  dis- 
tance that  it  can  be  distinctly  read  through  the  telescope.  The  distance 
should  be  at  least  50  metres,  or  if  the  air  is  very  still  100  metres,  and 
should  be  carefully  measured.  Adjust  the  instrument  carefully,  taking 
such  length  of  bubble  in  the  level  tube  that  its  ends  will  be  about  the 
middle  or  tenth  graduated  line  on  each  side.  Direct  the  telescope  to  the 
rod,  and  by  means  of  the  elevation  screw  cause  the  bubble  to  run  to  near  one 
end  of  the  level.  Carefully  note  the  position  of  the  three  wires  on  the  rod 
and  the  reading  of  the  level.  Now,  by  means  of  the  elevation  screw  cause 
the  bubble  to  run  to  near  the  other  end  of  the  tube,  and  note  the  reading 
of  the  wire  and  bubble  as  before.  One  result  for  value  of  i  division  of  level 
can  then  be  obtained.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  10  times.  The 
elevation  of  the  rod  should  be  changed  occasionally  between  sets,  in  order 
to  avoid  estimating  the  same  part  of  the  same  centimetre  on  the  rod.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  run  the  bubble  5  divisions  each  side  of  its  central 
position. 

If 

k  =  distance  from  inslniment  to  rodf 
</,  d}  =  distance  through  which  eye  and  object  ends  of  bubble  move  when 
run  from  near  eye  end  to  near  object  end, 

r,  r'  =  corresponding  means  of  3  thread  readings  on  rod,  and 
zf  =  value  of  i  division  of  level  in  seconds  of  arc. 

Then 
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s  will  be  constructed    | 

Jfor  an  obscrvctl  ii 
by  interval  betwwn   | 


a.  With  the  walue  ot  1   division  of  the  level,  tables 
showing  the  correciion  to  be  applied  to  a  n 
dinaiion  of  the  level,  and  for  a  distance  d 
exireme  threads. 

If  the  level-bubble  is  well  ground,  equal  displacements  of  the  bubble, 
say  of  I  divisions,  will  correspond  to  equal  displacements  an  the  rod. 

3.  Before  using  tlic  level,  or  determining  its  value,  the  fastening  of  the 
tube  in  its  cast  should  be  examined.  One  end  should  b«  clamped  down  J 
just  tight  enough  10  prevent  the  tube  from  moving  easily,  but  not  light  1 
enouen  to  Mraiu  the  glass.  The  other  end  should  be  ligtiily  clamped  so 
ihai  me  tube  may  be  free  to  en  pan  d  and  contract  with  temperature  changes. 
The  cotton  packing  al  the  ends  should  not  exert  a  lateral  strain  on  the 
tabe.  All  level  lubes  will  be  numbered  and  have  their  numlicrs  marked  1 
upon  them. 

4.  In  order lo  determine  ihc  inequality  in  the  telescope  rings,  the  Instru- 
ment should  be  mounted  on  a  stone  pier  or  Other  firm  support  and  care- 
fully leveled.  The  level  should  be  carefully  adjusted  and  the  instrument 
damped  10  prevent  Us  moving  in  azimuth.  Now,  with  the  eyepiece  of  the 
telescope  over  I  he  elevating  screw,  note  the  reading  of  the  bubble  when 
level  is  set  on  telescope,  both  in  direct  and  reversed  position.  Now  reverse 
the  telescope  in  the  wyes,  and  read  the  level  as  before.  Several  sets  of 
Obocrvalions  should  be  made. 

\jt\b,  ^'  =  inclination  of  telescope  as  denoted  by  means  of  level  readings 
and  reversed,  then  the  inequality  of  rings yl  =  — ~  - 


with  telescope  dir 


Sixteen  determin.itions  of  the  value  of  /  of  two  instruments  in  use  on 
Ac  lake  survey  gave  probably  errors  of  io'  .046  and  ±0,041, 

The  inequality  may  be  expressed  in  seconds  of  arc  if  desired,  hut  forpur- 
pOMSOf  com|Uit:(llon'is  best  expressed  in  terms  of  level  divisions,  as  It  can 
■ftmn  be  combined  directly  with  the  error  of  adjustment  of  level. 

5,  The  centering  of  the  object  glass  will  be  examined.  This  may  be 
thme  as  follows  1 

Draw  out  the  eyepiece  until  the  threads  are  no  longer  visible,  nirret 
flu  telescope  upon  some  well-define<l  object,  and  while  loohinv  at  it  rotate 
tbe  telescope  in  its  wyes.     If  the  object  remains  steady,  the  ofiiect  glass  is 

.__jE-.._.._.      ..■   ,      Should    the  object   appear  unsteady,  the  fatilt 

'         The  objective  should  be  firmly  screwed 


^Mfficiently 


ly  w 
only  be  remedieii  by  a  n 
Uto  the  lelesco|)e. 

4  The  values  of  the  wire  intervals  will  be  determined  as  follows  :  Set  j 
a  rod  at  carefully  measured  distances  of  10.  ao,  jo,  to  100  metres  from  [ 
I  Inslrumcni.  Read  the  ro<l  ten  times  ai  e.ich  distance.  The  rod  may  I 
altered  in  elevation,  the  level  m.iy  be  caused  to  change.  unA  the  tele-  ' 
ipe  may  be  rotated  180  degrees  (inverted)  in  order  to  change  the  position 
ine  threads  on  the  rod.  1 

Taking  the  mean  ot  the  ten  observed  differences  of  reading*  of  the 
te  threads  at  each  station   occupied  tw  the  roi).  1  table  will  be  con- 
'atrucied  givinc  In  metre*  the  distance  of  the  rod  from  the  instrument  f< 
'iBy  observeil  cTiflcrcncc  of  reading  between  extreme  wire*. 

7.  Unless  the  rods  used  have  been  previuUsly  compirad  wllb  son 
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known  standard,  they  will  be  compared  with  each  other  and  thfeir  relative 
lengths  determined.  This  may  be  done  by  establishing  two  fixed  points, 
or  two  foot  plates,  at  equal  distances  from  the  instrument  and  differing  in 
elevation  about  2.7  metres.  The  distance  should  be  about  10  metres.  De- 
termine the  difference  of  elevation  of  the  points  by  reading  each  rod  on 
each  point.  A  comparison  of  the  resulting  differences  of  elevation  will  give 
relative  lengths  of  metres  on  rods.  Ten  measurements  with  each  rod  will 
be  determined.  The  elevation  of  the  instrument  will  be  slightly  changed 
between  each  set  in  order  to  eliminate  errors  in  estimating  the  millimetres. 
Each  rod  will  be  numbered  and  have  its  number  marked  on  it.  The  rods 
should  also  be  kept  dry  and  provided  with  canvas  covers  to  protect  them 
while  being  carried  to  and  from  work. 

The  distance  of  the  zero  graduation  above  the  steel  spur  on  which  the 
rod  stands  will  be  well  determined.  This  may  be  done  with  a  right  angle 
triangle  and  rule.  It  may  also  be  determined  by  means  of  another  leveling 
rod,  the  graduations  of  which  conimence  at  the  foot  of  the  rod,  by  determin- 
ing the  height  of  the  instrument  above  some  fixed  point  and  subtracting  it 
from  the  reading  of  the  rod  to  be  determined.  The  relative  lengths  of  the 
rods  must  be  known. 

Whenever  a  bench-mark  is  connected  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  rod  is 
not  placed  directly  on  the  bench-mark,  this  quantity  (a) enters  into  the  com- 
putation of  difference  of  elevation. 

8.  Before  commencing  work  at  anytime  all  adjustments  will  be  carefully 
made. 

{a)  The  telescope  will  be  coUimated  by  having  a  rod  set  up  at  a  distance 
of  50  metres  and  noting  the  position  of  the  wires  on  the  rod  when  the  tele- 
scope is  normal  and  when  inverted  or  rotated  180  degrees  about  its  axis. 
The  collimation  error  of  the  mean  of  the  horizontal  thread  must  not  exceed 
1.25  millimetres  at  a  distance  of  50  metres. 

{b)  The  horizontality  of  the  horizontal  wires  will  be  examined  by  mov- 
ing the  telescope  in  azimuth  so  that  the  rod  shall  appear  to  move  throueh 
the  field  of  the  telescope.  If  the  threads  are  horizontal  the  reading  on  the 
rod  will  be  the  same,  the  position  of  the  level,  which  should  be  closely 
watched,  remaining  the  same.  If  the  threads  are  found  to  be  not  horizontal 
they  will  be  made  so  by  turning  the  telescope  a  small  amount  in  the  wyes. 
When  the  thread  wires  have  once  been  made  horizontal,  small  screws 
which  abut  against  projection  of  wye  above  elevating  screw  should  be  sp 
adjusted  that  when  they  press  against  this  projection  the  wires  are  horizon- 
tal. If  the  vertical  thread  is  then  inclined,  ^s  shown  by  the  plumb  line 
attached  to  the  rod,  it  must  remain  so. 

{c)  To  make  the  axis  of  the  level  parallel  to  the  upper  surface  of  the 
rings,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  vertical  planes  passing  through  them 
parallel  (lateral  adjustment),  and  to  make  them  equally  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon (vertical  adjustment). 

To  make  the  lateral  adjustment,  raise  the  clips  fastening  the  level  to  the 
telescope,  and  revolve  the  level  about  the  telescope  a  short  distance  each 
side  ot  the  vertical.  If  the  bubble  runs  in  opposite  directions  when  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  vertical,  the  level  is  to  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the 
opposing  horizontal  screws  at  one  end  of  the  level  until  such  is  not  the  case. 
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s  of  revoluiion  perpendicular  to 
at  one  end  of  ihe  horizonul  bar 
;  of  the  elevaiing  screw  raisa  or 
■  ■       ■  '     Totaled 

in  both 


To  make  liie  vertical  adjustment,  raise  one  of  llie  clips  and  read  the 
level  in  its  direct  position  and  also  when  it  is  reversed  on  the  telescope. 
The  dtflerence  between  the  differences  of  end  readings  in  each  position  ii 
four  times  the  error  of  adjustment,  and  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  opposing 
Tcrtical  screws  at  one  end  of  the  level  case.  The  error  of  aojuslmenl  must 
be  allowed  to  exceed  two  divisions  of  the  level.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  telescope  rings  are  free  from  dust  while  adjusting  the  level.  After 
haring  tnade  the  vertical  adjusimeni  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
bteraJ  adjustment  again,  since  making  one  of  these  adjustments  affects  the 
other. 

(■/)  To  make  the  level  and  vertical  a 
each  other,  loosen  the  small  clamp  sere 
fastened  to  the  vertical  axis  and   by  me: 

lower  that  end  of  the  upper  horizontal  bar  until  the  telescope  < 
i8o  degrees  from  any  position  and  have  the  level  reading  the  ! 
positions. 

{*)  To  adjust  the  level  attached  to  the  rod.  set  up  the  rod  in  its  tripod 
in  such  a  position  that  when  a  plumb  line  is  attached  to  the  small  hook 
near  the  top  of  the  rod,  the  point  of  the  plumb  bob  shall  coincide  with  the 

eaint  of  a  small  cone  attached  to  the  rod  near  its  fool.  Now  bring  the  level 
ubble  to  the  center  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws.  In  making  this  ad- 
iustment  the  rod  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  as  the  plumb  line  b 
nfluenced  thereby.  This  adjustment  will  be  made  at  least  once  each  day. 
Each  time  that  the  instrument  is  placed  on  a  station,  its  axis  will  first  be 
made  vertical  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws  in  such  manner  that  the  lele- 
icopc  may  be  turned  around  the  horizon  without  the  bubble  of  the  level 
IrtnidnK  a  great  number  of  divisions.  The  telescope  is  finally  made  hori- 
(Onla)  by  means  of  the  elevating  screw.  The  inclination  at  the  moment  of 
otaKrving  must  not  ordinarily  exceed  three  divisions  of  the  level,  and  never 
five  divisions. 

The  instrument  when  in  use  ought  always  (o  be  sheltered  from  the  sun 
Md  wind.  It  13  carried  from  station  to  station  without  being  dismounted, 
'bul  the  level  should  be  t.iken  off  and  carrieil  in  the  hand.  The  small  clamp 
■crew  at  the  end  of  horizontal  bar,  and  the  large  screw  which  fastens  the 
Instnnnent  immovably  to  the  tripml,  should  both  be  turned  tight  before 
mwring  the  instrument. 

The  rods  must  be  placed  on  the  plates  which  accompany  them  and  held 
■In  a  vertical  nosliion  as  indicated  by  the  spherical  level  attached.  It  is 
'idvJsable  to  alwa>s  use  the  same  rod  with  the  same  foot  plate.  In  placing 
he  foot  plates  great  care  should  be  taken  that  ihej-  be  horiionlal,  on  firm 

Ground,  and  not  liable  to  change.    The  surface  o\  the  ground.  If  not  firm  or 
!Vrf.  should  be  remoi-ed. 
The  erron  of  ndjuitmeni  will  lie  determined  at  beginning  and  end  of 
ell  Mi^es  of  observations  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  h.iving  mounted  the  instni- 
tnt  and  before  dismounting  it,  and  in  all  cases  tt  least  once  each  day. 
If  the  instrument  has  been  deranged  by  a  jar  the  corrections  must  be  dcier- 
mined  anew. 

The  error  of  collimatmn  will  be  determined  bv 
U  a  d]>t»nce  of  50  metres  when  the  teletcopc  i 
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two  when  it  is  rotated  i8o degrees  in  the  wyes.  The  difference  between  the 
means  of  the  two  readings,  atter  being  corrected  for  the  inclination  of  the 
\evel»  must  not  exceed  2.5  millimetres  at  that  distance,  and  commonly 
should  not  exceed  i  millimetre.  The  error  of  the  adjustment  of  the  level 
(inclination)  will  be  determined  by  reading  the  level  four  times  when  direct 
and  four  times  when  reversed  on  the  telescope,  reversing  it  between  each 
reading. 

The  error  of  adjustment  must  not  exceed  two  level  divisions,  and  com- 
monly should  not  exceed  one.  All  the  details  of  the  determination  of  the 
errors  of  adjustment  must  be  entered  in  the  note  book  in  their  proper  place. 
It  is  always  advisable  to  have  the  errors  of  adjustment  as  small  as  possible, 
and  necessary  that  they  be  well  determined.  The  time  of  making  these 
determinations  will  be  recorded  in  the  note  book. 

In  all  work  along  the  main  line  of  levels  each  observer  will  duplicate  his 
own  work  by  running  over  the  line  in  opposite  directions,  preferably  under 
similar  conditions  as  to  illuminations,  etc. 

While  connecting  two  bench-marks  the  order  of  using  the  rods  will  be 
as  follows  : 


In  the  above  figure  let  //\  /* etc.,  represent  the  successive  stations 

occupied  by  the  instrument.    R  M.  a\  a* etc.,  the  positions  occupied  by 

Rod  I,  and  a,  a* etc.,  the  positions  occupied  by  Roa  2.     The  instrument 

having  been  set  up  at  /,  Rod  i  is  placed  on  B.  Af.  and  Rod  2  at  a,  mak- 
ing the  distance  I—a  equal  to  /— ^.  M.  Rod  i  is  then  read,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  Rod  2.  The  time  elapsing  between  these  readings  com- 
monly will  not  exceed  one  minute  and  should  not  exceed  5  minutes.  The 
instrument  is  then  carried  to  /^  and  Rod  i  to  a\  the  distances  a — i*,  and 
I' — a\  being  equal.  Rod  2  will  then  be  read,  and  immediately  afterward 
Rod  I. 

The  instrument  will  then  be  taken  to  P  and  the  rods  read  in  the  order 
I,  2.  Work  will  be  continued  in  this  manner  until  the  other  bench-mark  is 
reached.  Rod  i  must  be  placed  upon  this  bench-mark,  which  will  be  the 
regular  order  if  there  have  been  an  even  number  of  instrument  stations. 
If  there  have  been  an  odd  number  of  instrument  stations,  at  the  last  station 
use  Rod  I  for  both  backsight  and  foresight.  While  leveling  the  rate  oi 
progress  in  favorable  weather  will  be  about  one  kilometre  per  hour. 

After  having  properly  leveled  the  instrument  at  any  station  and  having 
made  the  vertical  thread  coincide  with  the  center  line  of  the  rod,  the  obser- 
vation will  be  made  and  recorded  in  the  following  order  :  *  First  the  level 
will  be  read,  the  tenths  of  the  division  being  estimated  ;  then  the  position 


*  It  is  preferable  to  keep  the  babble  io  the  center  while  threads  are  being  read« 
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o(thr  threads  on  ihe  rod  will  be  read,  the  millimeires  litinR  estimaif^d  ; 
and  finally  Ihi-  level  will  be  read  again.  The  observer  will  then  read  ihe 
rod  a  second  lime  10  make  sure  ihat  iK)  error  has  been  made.  Tlie  reronlcr 
will  then  take  the  diRerences  between  the  readin);^  ol  the  niiddle  and  extreme 
wires  to  guard  against  errors,  and  if  tiicse  differences  denote  any  error  the 
observations  must  be  repeated,  If  an  error  exists  it  will  be  shown  by  loo 
great  .1  diflTcrencc  between  the  ilifTcrchccs.  This  is  n  most  important  check 
nnd  must  not  be  negl'^cled.  These  differences  will  also  serve  as  a  check 
upon  the  dislances  between  the  instrument  and  rods. 

The  recorder  should  also  check  the  level  readings  to  make  sure  thui 
errors  of  whole  divisions  hsvc  not  been  made.  This  may  be  done  by 
summing  up  the  readings  and  noticing  ihc  length  of  the  bubble.  In  read- 
ing the  level  by  means  of  the  mirror  care  should  lie  taken  ihat  the  position 
of  the  eye  is  such  that  there  will  be  no  parallax.  Such  pasilions  cart  be 
dclermincti  once  for  all  when  llie  mirror  is  at  its  greatest  angle  of  elevation, 
by  n  second  person  reading  ihc  level  directly  while  the  observer  tinds  the 
I>osi<iDn  from  which  the  reading  of  the  level  m  the  mirror  is  the  snmr.  The 
notes  will  be  kept  in  the  form  given  in  nc.e  books.  When  once  *  number 
has  been  written  down  it  must  not  be  erased  or  made  illegible.  If  wrong 
a    line    will    be    drawn    through    it    and    the    correct    number    written 

The  lent;ths  of  sights  taken  will  depend  upon  the  rondiiion  ol  the 
atmosphere,  but  the  rods  should  always  be  near  enough  to  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. It  will  be  seldom  thai  lengths  of  sights  greater  than  150  metres 
can  be  taken.  The  backsight  and  foresight  corresponding  lo  any  instru- 
'ment  Station  must  not  differ  in  length  by  more  than  ten  metres,  and  the 
Ekain  of  the  lengths  of  the  backsights  and  foresights  between  any  two  bench- 
Hwrits  should  be  equal. 

Whenever  it  is  necessary  that  the  line  of  levels  should  cross  a  river  or 
_ttier  wide  obstruction,  a  narrow  iilace  should  be  chosen.  Firm  points 
llAoold  be  set  upon  the  two  banks  ;  levels  in  good  adjustment  are  set  upon 
poati  ftbout  to  metres  from  each  bench-mark,  and  hioih  levels  go  through 
the  same  operation. 

7%t  trror  of  stdjtulmtnt  U  first  aecuraUly  dtUrmitttd. — Call  one  o( 
the  levels  A.  A  nrst  reads  on  the  l>cnch-mark  near  it.  once  with  the 
kscope  normal  and  once  wlih  the  telescope  inverted,  and  then  on  the 
_  _d  across  the  river  five  times  with  the  telesco])c  normal  and  five  times  with 
iht  telescope  Inverted.  The  error  of  adjustment  of  the  level  is  again 
wctintely  determined.    The  rod  across  the  river  will  need  an  extra  vane. 

rilorms  (he  same  operation  simultaneously.    j1  and  fi  change  places 
repeal  the  observAtion  at  these  new  stations.    The  simultaneous  levds 
Ubnittate  refraction,  the  change  of  station  eliminates  cutvature  and  small 
'(nairumenlal  errors.     Unless  good  results  are  obtained  the  Icvckshould  he 
iiepeRled.     Ifbut  one  level  can  be  used  the  operation  will  be  performed  in 
Ibc  wme  onler,  but  the  time  occupietl  in  crossing  must  be  a^  small  ai  po«- 
idble.    With  a  single  Kern  level  thts  process  has  given  for  a  river  Sij  metres 
Ide  five  results,  the  mean  of  which  has  a  probable  error  of  ±o™».5.  fOhm 
iver.  Cairo.  111.) 
Pvnnaneiit  bench-marks  will  be  established  ai  interv«1a  of  3  miles  iiaag 
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the  river  and  5  miles  011  lines  connecting  the  river  line  proper  with  the 
other  levels  or  bench-marks. 

These  bench-marks  will  consist  of  a  thoroughly  verified  tile  4  inches  by 
18  inches  by  18  inches  placed  3  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  and 
surmounteu  by  a  4-inch  wrought-iron  pipe  as  a  surface  mark.  The  tile 
should  have  time  to  settle  before  leveling  to  it.  Both  tile  and  pipe  will  be 
suitably  marked  to  designate  the  character  of  the  point.  In  the  center  of 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tile  a  copper  bolt  will  be  leaded,  the  upper  surface 
of  which  will  be  the  point  of  reference.  These  bench-marks  will  be  placed 
where  they  can  be  easily  found  and  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Property  corners  should  be  utilized  where  practicable. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  benches  should  be  established  on  permanent 
brick  or  stone  structures  by  leading  into  them  a  horizontal  copper  bolt,  with 
the  letters  U.  5.  P,  B,  M.^  and  the  number  of  the  bench-mark  cut  near  it. 
A  small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  bolt  will  be  the  point  of  reference. 

In  connecting  with  a  bench-mark  if  the  bolt  is  vertical  the  foot  of  the 
rod  is  placed  directly  upon  it.  If  the  bolt  is  horizontal  in  the  wall  of  a 
building  or  other  structure,  it  may  be  best  connected  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Set  up  the  instrument  in  such  a  position  and  at  such  an  elevation  that 
the  small  hole  in  the  bolt  may  be  bisected  by  the  middle  thread  without 
displacing  the  level  by  more  than  five  divisions,  using  the  elevating  screw 
for  making  this  bisection.  Since  the  instrument  can  be  raised  or  Towered 
about  two  centimetres  by  means  of  the  leveling  screws,  the  instrument  can 
be  placed  in  such  a  position  by  two  or  three  trials. 

Now  bisect  the  bench-mark  with  the  telescope  normal  and  also  inverted, 
noting  the  reading  of  the  level.  Read  the  rod  on  the  plate  with  the  tele- 
scope in  both  positions.  It  is  necessary  to  eliminate  coUimation  by  invert- 
ing the  telescope,  since  the  collimation  of  the  middle  wire  is  not  the  same 
as  that  of  the  three  wires.  The  quantity  A  (distance  of  zero  above  foot 
of  rod)  must  be  taken  into  account  when  a  bench-mark  is  connected  with  in 
thi^  manner.  The  distance  of  bench-mark  from  instrument  must  be 
determined  and  recorded. 

Whenever  work  is  stopped  at  least  two  temporary  bench-marks  should 
be  established.  These  will  consist  of  large  nails  or  spikes  driven  their 
entire  length  vertically  into  the  base  of  trees,  or  in  the  tops  of  sound  stumps. 

When  not  in  the  vicinity  of  trees  or  stumps,  wooden  posts  may  be  firmly 
set  in  the  ground  with  their  tops  flush  with  the  surface  and  nails  driven  into 
ihem.  When  near  the  river,  temporary  bench-marks  should  be  set  every 
two  kilometres.  Every  bench-mark  will  be  fully  described  in  a  note  book 
kept  for  that  purpose.  Its  position  with  reference  to  the  most  prominent 
objects  near  it  should  be  given  by  distance  and  direction.  Public  build- 
inj^s,  such  as  depots,  court-houses,  churches,  etc.,  are  the  best  positions  fo 
permaneiU  bench-marks.  In  a  village  or  town  several  permanent  bench- 
marks should  be  established  to  secure  some  one  against  loss. 

If  a  railroad  is  crossed  the  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the  rail  will  be 
determined,  and  if  leveling  along  a  railroad,  the  elevation  of  the  foot  of  the 
rail  at  depots  will  be  determined. 

The  elevation  of  the  zeros  of  all  water  gauges  and  also  the  gauge  bench- 
marks will  be  determined. 
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The  datum  planes  of  cities  along  tlie  line  of  levels  will  be  connected  with 
and  their  elevations  deduced. 

Frequent  connections  will  also  be  made  with  the  United  States  Engineer 
bench-marks  between  St.  Paul  and  Grafton. 

ill  reducing  the  observations  the  nearest  tenth  of  a  millimetre  will  be 
retained.  The  distance  will  be  taken  out  from  the  table  to  the  nearest 
metre. 

The  limit  of  discrepancy  in  closinj;  a  polygon  will  be — 

3™n»  v'Dlstancc  in  kilometres. 

The  distance  referred  to  is  the  entire  lenj^th  of  the  polygon  from  bench- 
mark I  to  bench-mark  2  and  back  to  bench-mark  i,  and  the  limit  of  dis- 
crepancy refers  to  the  polygons  between  successive  l)ench-marks.  If  the 
discrepancy  exceeds  the  prescribeil  limit,  then  the  eniire  polyj^on  must  be 
re-run  one  or  more  times,  or  until  the  difference  of  the  means  of  the  direct 
and  reverse  results  is  within  the  limit. 

The  notes  will  he  kepi  in  the  followin;.;  form  : 


[Lcfi-hand  page.] 


Thread         m....„        DiiTcn  ncc 
rcadiniTA.        ***■''"•      <.f  threads. 
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11   4              11.4 
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Rem.irkN. 


INSIRIHMIONS    FOR    P  >h  H.K.vrUK  .VI     ANI>    H  VnkOi.K  XTM  l(    \1.    IMIM 

WORK. 


The  ol)ifCl>  ot  the  survey  o|  the  Mishis.sippi  River  .ire  to  obi  >iii  ■  \\\\u  ii  n. 
data  for  an  .ncur.iif  innnj^r-ii-kriicil  aiul  liyOroiir.iphicd  map  wnich  ni.i\  be 
.used  in  studying  ttie  ))hyMe.il  characteristics  ol  the  rivcr,  planning  improve- 
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ments,  and  also  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  surveys,  by  means  of  which  the 
changes  in  bed  and  banks  may  be  ascertained  and  their  causes  and  effects 
studied.  The  importance  of  having  the  work  accurately  done  and  the  in- 
formation embodied  therein  reliable  is  therefore  apparent. 

The  experience  derived  in  the  surveys  from  Cairo  to  Donaldsonville, 
covering  a  period  ot  several  years,  suggests  the  following  instructions  re- 
lating to  the  scope  of  the  work  and  the  methods  to  be  employed.  Other 
points  will  suggest  themselves  as  the  work  progresses  and  new  difficulties 
are  met  with. 

General  instructions. — A  record  will  be  kept  showing  the  daily  progress 
of  the  party.  It  will  contain  at  the  beginning  the  organization  of  the  party, 
and  the  names  and  rates  of  pay  of  all  persons  connected  with  it.  It  will 
also  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  occurrences  of  any  importance  which 
may  m  any  way  be  of  use  in  reducing  the  work  or  in  settling  accounts. 

At  tlie  beginning  of  each  day's  work  each  note  book  m  use  will  give 
locality  of  work,  date,  name  of  observer  and  recorder,  number  of  instru- 
ment used,  and  corrections,  if  any,  to  readings  of  distance  and  azimuth. 

In  recording  notes  hard  pencils  will  be  used,  and  when  an  entry  has 
once  been  made  it  should  never  be  erased.  Where  an  error  has  been  made 
the  record  will  be  corrected  by  drawing  a  line  through  the  first  value  and 
writing  the  new  value  above  it.  Corrections  that  are  made  after  the  work 
is  done  sliould  be  marked  with  the  date  of  the  change  and  the  name  of  the 
person  making  the  change. 

All  notes  should  be  so  full  and  plain  that  they  could  be  readily  reduced 
by  one  who  has  not  seen  the  ground.  This  will  require  careful  attention 
to  details  which  may  seem  of  trifling  importance  in  the  field. 

All  available  information  concerning  the  river  and  its  adjacent  banks 
which  will  aid  in  the  proper  representation  of  the  characteristic  features  on 
the  map  or  be  valuable  in  the  study  of  their  changes  will  be  fully  noted. 

Local  names  of  bars,  bends,  streams,  or  other  features  will  be  carefully 
noted  and  the  proper  spelling  of  all  names  to  appear  on  the  map  will  be 
ascertained. 

Permanent  marks,  as  reference  points  for  future  surveys,  will  be  estab- 
lished at  intervals  of  about  3  miles  along  the  river.  There  will  be  two  on 
each  side  of  the  river  nearly  in  a  line,  normal  to  the  stream.  The  two 
nearest  the  river  will  be  placed  where  they  will  be  safe  from  the  erosion  of 
llie  banks  for  20  years  or  more,  and  the  others  will  be  a  half  mile  further 
back.  Where  the  bluffs  are  near  the  river  the  outer  marks  may  be  omitted. 
These  marks  should,  when  practicable,  be  placed  near  roads,  property  lines, 
or  other  places  where  they  can  be  easily  found  at  any  time.  The  marks 
will  consist  of  flat  tiles  bearing  wrought  iron  pipes  (see  instructions  for 
secondary  triangulation),  the  tops  of  which  should  project  not  less  than  a 
foot  above  the  ground. 

Note  books  will  be  fully  indexed  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work.  Each 
note  book  will  be  marked  on  the  outside  with  a  title  giving  locality  of  work, 
date,  names  of  chief  of  party  and  observer.  All  note  books  will  be  entered 
on  the  office  files  and  properly  numbered  as  soon  as  parties  return  from  the 
field. 

The  chief  of  party  being  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  work  done, 
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should  see  that  (he  work  of  each  member  of  the  parly  Is  properly  checked 
and  fully  covers  the  ground  required. 

Tertiary  IriaHguiiilieii.—^he^Te  the  secondary  stations  are  more  than 
3  miles  apart  a  tertiary  system  will  be  carried  k iving  points  on  either  bank 
al  intervals  of  a  mile  or  less.  This  system  wiTl  iKgin  on  a  irisngle  side  of 
Ihe  secondary  system  or  a  carefully  meiisurcd  base,  and  hII  oI  the  available 
secondary  stations  will  be  used  In  the  tertiiiry  chain.  The  tertiary  work 
will  also  close  on  a  line  ol  known  length  as  a  check  on  its  accuracy.  The 
id iscrepancy  should  not  exceed  1  in  3,000.  The  system  should  be  laid  out  and 
the  angles  read  in  advance  of  the  lopojjraphcrs,  so  that  the  atimuihs  and 
{etigths  of  sides  c;ti)  be  usetl  in  checking;  st^din  work. 

The  station  point  may  be  marked  by  a  pole  3  inches  in  diameter  stuck 
into  the  grouiKl.  -ind  bearing  a  red  and  while  flag  lo  distinguish  it  from  Ihe 
ordinaiy  soundmc  Hags.  A  strip  of  white  clolh  wrapped  near  the  luttom 
«f  the  pole  will  admit  of  the  pointings  being  made  so  low  down  that  errors 
■rising  from  disturbance  of  the  pole  by  the  wind  will  be  inappreciable. 

For  observing,  the  instrument  may  be  placed  on  an  ordinary  tripod  cen- 
tered over  the  hole  after  the  pole  has  been  removed. 

The  angles  should  be  read  with  a  lo-sccond  instrument  in  goo<l  adjusl- 
_..jni,  and  should  be  rcfwaled  at  least  three  times  un  different  parts  of  the 
line  W  check  errors  of  reading. 

U  is  desirable  to  have  the  first  series  read  on  aiimuth.  Having  pointed 
to  the  tirst  station,  read  10  all  of  the  others  in  succession.  Pointings  shouUI 
■bo  be  m.ide  to  all  of  the  sounding  flags  in  the  vicinity,  as  well  as  proini- 
objects  on  land,  such  as  chimneys,  houses,  etc..  the  location  of^which 
will  serve  to  check  the  topographical  work. 

For  the  second  series  slip  the  lower  limb  60  degrees  and  read  lo  the 
nations  in  the  opposite  order  from  ihe  lirst  series.  Slip  the  limb  the  same 
kmount  again  and  read  the  third  series. 

The   river  ends  of  the  stone   lines  will  l>e  made  points  in  the  tertiary 

led),  and  whenever  practicable  the  stones  should  also  be  located  trigono- 

Tenlary  points  which   are   likely  to   remain   undisturbed   for  some  time 
>u]d  be  plainlv  marked  with  a  strong  stake  1  feet  high,  the  number  of  the 
point,  the  miiials  of  the  observer  and  date  being  marked  on  it  with  red 
ehalk. 

Topography. — The  detailed  topography  will  cover  a  belt  on  each  side 

SFthe  river,  which,  in  wooded  country  or  on  Ihe  bluffs,  will  be  about  one- 
fcH"  10  three-fourths  mile  wide  and  in  open  country  may  reach  about  1^ 
miles,  (n  this  area  there  will  be  located,  with  transit  and  stadia,  all  points 
heeded  to  nial  accurately  the  important  features  on  a  scale  ol  1  :to.ooo.  In 
"1  work  the  sc.ilc  of  the  plat  should  he  borne  in  mind,  so  that  only  such 
NAtS  be  inslruracntallv  located  as  can  be  readily  platted. 

Beyond  the  almve  limits  outline  surveys  will  be  marie  defining  streams, 
](ei,  knd  Ihe  foot  and  main  crests  of  blufb  with  approximate  elevations  of 
im*  within  a  limit  of  lo  miles  of  the  river.  This  work  will  be  run  with 
transit  or  compass  and  stadia,  and  will  frequently  be  connected  w 
detailed  topogr.-tphy. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  detailed  area  there  will  be  located  the  top  UKli 
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bottom  oif  the  river  bank  proper,  the  shore  line  of  isl<lnds  and  bars,  the 
banks  and  water  lines  of  all  waterways  and  lakes,  with  elevations  ot  theii 
water  surfaces  and  depths,  the  points  where  the  slope  of  the  ground  clumges 
either  in  direction  or  inclination,  the  limits  of  rock  ledges,  the  approximate 
limits  and  kinds  of  cultivation,  and  forests,  roads,  levees,  fences,  houses, 
etc  .  and  in  fact  everything  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  truthful  representa- 
tion of  the  section  surveyed. 

A  sufficient  number  of  elevations  will  be  determined  on  the  bottom  lands 
to  admit  of  putting  in  contours  5  feet  apart.  In  a  wooded  area  this  will 
require  cross  sections  at  intervals  of  500  metres  or  less.  These  should  pref- 
erably be  the  continuation  of  lines  sounded  across  the  river.  The  space 
between  the  lines  should  also  be  examined  and  if  any  important  features 
are  found  they  should  be  located. 

When  the  trees  are  too  close  together  to  admit  of  long  sights  it  will  be 
more  expeditious  and  sufficiently  accurate  to  use  the  compass  needle  for 
obtaining  the  direction,  as  it  will  then  only  be  necessary  to  set  up  at  alter- 
nate stakes. 

The  bluffs  within  the  detailed  area  will  be  shown  by  contour  lines  20 
feet  apart,  the  bluff  curves  being  all  some  multiple  of  10.  The  bluffs  in  the 
outline  area  may  be  shown  by  hachures. 

Boundary  lines,  such  as  State,  county,  township,  etc.,  coming  within  the 
limits  of  the  survey,  will  be  carefully  located. 

Section  or  township  corners,  where  they  are  well  identified,  will  also  be 
connected  with. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  running  out  the  stone  lines.  The  azimuth 
of  the  lines  must  be  accurately  determined,  and  all  distances  will  be  care- 
fully read,  both  forward  and  back.  Each  stone  will  be  occupied  instru- 
mentally,  and  when  practicable,  the  azimuth  from  one  stone  to  the  next  will 
be  read,  and  readings  will  be  made  to  surrounding  objects  both  as  checks 
on  the  located  positions  of  the  stones  and  to  aid  in  finding  them  in  future 
time.  A  careful  sketch  and  minute  description  will  be  given  of  each  bench- 
mark thus  located. 

All  sounding  flags,  water  gauges,  and  bench-marks  will  be  located. 

In  running  the  main  transit  line  along  the  shore  sufficient  check  shots 
will  be  made  to  known  points  on  the  opposite  shore,  to  prove  the  accuracy 
of  the  positions  given  for  the  transit  stakes.  Such  check  shots  should  in 
fact  be  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of  the  work,  so  that  errors  of  azimuth  and 
distance  may  be  detected  and  located.  They  also  furnish  means  of  correct- 
ing errors  of  position  if  any  occur. 

The  error  of  level  carried  with  the  transit  should  never  exceed  one  foot 
for  the  longest  distances.  In  good  work  the  discrepancies  will  rarely  reach 
0.5  feet.  The  work  will  be  frequently  checked  by  starting  and  closing  on 
points  whose  elevations  are  known. 

Distances  and  vertical  angles  between  transit  stakes  will  be  read  from 
each  end  of  the  line.  On  transit  lines  the  distances  between  stakes,  read 
with  stadia,  should  never  exceed  500  metres  at  a  single  reading  unless  they 
can  be  checked  by  intersections  or  other  means.  Single  shots  to  distant 
objects  may  be  read  as  far  as  the  tii^ures  of  the  rod  are  distinguishable. 

The  transit  stakes  of  each  observer  will  be  numbered  consecutively  in 
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ihe  s.'ime  reach  and  eact 
the  iniiial  of  the  observe 
wiih  l)y  others. 

Curelul  sketches  uJU  be  made  in  ihe  Field  of  the  entire  area  survevetl  \ 
ind  the  located  |ioints  will  be  intlicnted  on  the  sketches  and  niimbrrc<l  ro  1 
corresponJ  with  Ihe  pointings  in  thr  notes  so  there  will  be  no  difficulty  lii  / 
connecting  Ihe  points  properly  on  the  field  ijlals.  The  character  o1  the  1 
immediate  river  bink  will  be  Irequcnily  noictf  so  as  ti>  show  whelhi-r 
rock  in  place,  loose  ruck,  sand  or  sill.  stce|i  or  sloping,  cavhig  or  stable. 

Checks  on  ailmuih  and  elevation  should  be  frequeiiT.  am!  \vhi-n  obtained 
should  be  marked  in  the  notebook  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  nt  error 
will  be  plainly  shown  and  tvhere  ihe  correction  shouM  lir  applied.  Notes 
that  are  not  full  in  this  particular  will  always  be  open  id  suspiciuii  whicb 
will  Ihroiv  doubt  on  the  observer's  honesty  and  the  reliability  of  his  work. 

Discrepancies  in  closing  on  (riangulation  points  shoulu  never  exceed 
0°  05'  in  aiimuih  or  1  in  500  in  distance.    As  a  rule  the  discrepancies    1 
siioul:!  be  far  within  these  limits.  , 

The  notes  will  be  kepi  in  the  Tollowing  form  on  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  notebook,  the  other  page  being  reserved  for  reductions,  skeicnes  and 
remarks. 


i.'  1 

lRi«b 

««td|i 

««<.] 

Bin. 

^ -f-i 

'  ^OrdtHary  /nf//.!.— There  will  he  a  line  of  levetf  run  alon;  each  bank  of  J 
f  tiie  river,  the  ordinary  Y  '**'*'  being  used  for  ihai  purpose.  7 

I        All  turning  points  uill  hr  numbered  so  that  the  lopographers  can  reait-  j 
I  U]r  idenilfy  the  points  connected  with. 
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The  ordinary  level  lines  will  connect  with  all  precise  bench-marks  in 
their  vicinity. 

The  errors  of  closure  should  not  in  any  case  exceed  0.2  feet  for  the  long- 
est intervals.  The  two  lines  will  check  on  each  other  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  3  miles  or  in  the  vicinity  of  each  stone  line. 

The  elevations  of  stone-line  bench-marks  will  be  determined  by  dupli- 
cate lines  of  levels,  the  discrepancies  between  which  should  not  exceed 
0.05  feet.  The  adopted  elevation  will  be  the  mean  of  the  two  determina- 
tions. 

The  elevations  of  all  permanent  stations  near  the  river,  except  those  on 
the  bluffs,  will  be  determined.  Bench-marks  will  also  be  established  on 
each  bank  at  intervals  of  about  a  mile.  These  may  be  placed  on  buildings, 
trees,  or  other  permanent  objects  near  the  river.  A  careful  description, 
sketch  of  location,  and  corrected  elevations  of  all  bench-marks  will  be  made 
and  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose.  These  notes  should  be  so  full 
as  to  enable  one  not  familiar  with  the  ground  to  find  the  marks  even  after 
the  lapse  of  several  years'  time. 

All  water  gauges  will  be  connected  with  by  duplicate  lines  of  levels 
from  the  nearest  bench-marks  and  the  elevations  of  their  zero  points  entered 
in  the  gauge  book.  The  elevation  of  the  zero  should  be  tested  whenever 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  gauge  has  been  disturbed. 

The  elevations  of  the  water  surface  will  be  determined  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  sounding  lines  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  400  metres,  and  the  time 
of  the  observation  will  also  be  entered  in  the  notebook.  This,  when  cor- 
rected for  change  of  stage,  as  shown  by  the  local  gauge  readings,  will  give 
the  slope,  and  also  serve  to  check  large  errors  in  leveling. 

Elevations  of  transit  stakes,  high-water  marks,  and  surface  of  ground  at 
sounding  flags  will  be  determined  whenever  it  is  practicable. 

Level  notes  will  be  kept  in  the  following  form  on  the  left-hand  page  of 
the  notebook,  the  other  page  being  reserved  for  sketches  and  remarks. 


fR.  B.  near  Grand  Tower,  Deceinl>er 

xa,  1884.    Inst.  B.  &  B.  140.    M. 

Grcenwocxj 

1,  obsenrer.l 

Stations. 

B.  S. 

Ht.  Inst. 
340-527 

F.S. 

Elevation. 

T   P.  113 

4.206 

336.321 

339.  "7 
337.368 

339.0x9 

0  51 

z.400 

3.159 
a. 380 

T.  P.  114 

4.031 

341.399 

A    1^8 

River  crossings  for  connecting  the  two  lines  of  levels  will  be  made  by  the 
two  observers  taking  ten  simultaneous  readings  across  the  river  in  opposite 
directions.  Then  the  observers  and  instruments  should  change  places  and 
repeat  the  observations. 

The  instruments  should  be  in  good  adjustment,  and  when  once  focussed 
for  the  long  distance  should  not  be  changed  until  the  observations  are  com- 
pleted. The  mean  of  Uie  values  thus  determined  will  be  taken  as  the  true 
value. 

Hydrography,^ — A  continuous  record  of  the  stage  of  the  river  will  be 

*  For  smaller  rivers  the  entire  survey,  including  location  of  soundings,  may  well 
be  done  by  the  stadia.  See  paper  by  J.  L.  Van  Ornum,  C.  E.,  in  Journal  0/  the 
Association  0/  Engineering  Societies^  vol.  xiv.,  p.  219. 
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deriwd  Trom  a  suitable  gauge  read  Ihree  times  a  day,  its  ;^ero  being  refcrrecl 
~.o  a  known  bench-mark  as  soon  atier  ii  is  sei  iis  praciicalile. 

Sounding  lines  will  he  run  normal  10  the  stream  at  intcrvab  of  150 
netres,  anil  the  soundings  on  these  lines  will  tie  as  close  together  as  prac- 
'bubie.    These  lines  wilT  be  numbered  consecutively. 

A  continuous  longitudinal  line  passing  through  ihe  deepest  water  on 
^ch  section  will  be  soundeil. 

On  all  crossings  there  will  be  suilicient  soundings  to  determine  the  least 
channel  depth  lietween  the  pouls. 

As  many  soundings  as  practicable  will  be  lucated  by  means  of  angles 
itad  simultaneously  between  located  points  on  shore,  with  iwo  sextants  in 
Ihe  sounding  boat.  Intermediate  soundings  can  be  inierpolsied  by  taking 
Ihcm  a[  e<tual  intervals  or  rime. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  will  be  frequently  determined  by  means  of 
K  tatlowed  lead, 

:r  less  than  10  feet  deep  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  3K>1e  divided  to 
feet  and  tenths,  A  10-pound  lead  is  suitable  in  water  from  lo  to  40  feet 
deep.  In  greater  depths  it  is  desirable  10  use  a  lead  weighing  from  15  la 
no  pounds. 

A  firnllv  twisted  or  braided  hemp  lead  line  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
lUmeter  snould  be  used.  It  should  tie  marked  with  leather  or  cloih  tags 
a  intervals  of  one  foot,  the  lo-fooi  marks  being  made  conspicuous.  The 
h  of  the  lead  line  from  the  end  of  the  lead  to  each  lO-fool  mark  must 
it  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  day's  work  and  the  result  entered 
ti  the  notebook.  The  lead  line  should  be  accurately  marked,  so  as  to  avoid 
Eorreciions  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  beginning  of  each  line  sounded  will  lie  headed  in  the  notebook  with 

Be  number  of  the  section,     A  description  of  the  charaeier  of  the  banks 
intervals  of  nbout  half  a  mile  will  also  be  entered  in  the  notebook. 
The  elevation  of  the  water  surface  at  the  time  of  sounding  may  be 
tatenuined  for  each   line  by  means  of  the  levels  as  already  descritwd 
aderthe  head  of  ordinary  levels. 
The  notes  will  be  kepi  in  the  following  forms  ; 

Sounding  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louit,  November  /j.  iSS^. 

0t.  t-Hirmuiii.  G.  W.  WiiKr,ob*ener>:  D.  S.  PnUu,  neada- ;  J.  Suit.  leadHdan.] 


1 

"SSC 

AnclaudnngB. 

botton. 

^                                                                                                                          CUt«t4«»l|»c<.1 

ISH 

Cwncud 

Rcaurkt. 
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The  anjjles  read  to  locate  soundings  will  be  numbered  consecutively  for 
rach  day's  work,  and  the  soundings  located  will  be  marked  with  corre- 
sf)onding  numl>crs. 

Computiftfr  and  platting. — The  coordinates  of  all  tertiary  stations  and 
stone-line  bench-marks  willbe  computed,  and,  together  with  the  secondary 
stations,  will  form  the  basis  for  platting  the  topographical  detail.  The  re- 
sults of  these  computations  will  oe  kept  in  suitable  form  and  preserved  for 
future  reftrrence. 

The  work  will  be  platted  on  a  scale  of  i  :  10,000.  The  field  plats  will  he 
26  by  30  inches  in  size,  on  which,  near  the  center,  will  be  printed  a  X2-inch 
circle  divided  to  15-minute  spaces  to  facilitate  the  platting  of  polar  codrdi- 
nates. 

Parallels  and  meridians,  i  minute  apart,  will  be  projected  on  the  field 
plats  and  shown  by  fine  red  lines  properly  numberecl.  From  these  the  a 
stations  will  be  platted.  As  this  is  the  ground  work  for  subsequent  detail 
it  should  be  carefully  done  and  checked  over  to  insure  its  accuracy.  All  a 
stations,  stadia  stakes,  and  sounding  flags  and  their  elevations  should  be 
marked  on  the  plats  in  red  ink  before  the  detailed  work  is  put  in. 

All  of  the  detail  must  be  carefully  platted  and  positions  verified  by  check 
shots  when  such  are  available. 

The  contour  lines  and  other  outlines  should  preferably  be  put  in  by  the 
observer  who  located  them  in  the  field. 

Field  plats  will  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  both  banks  of  the 
river  with  the  adjacent  topography  on  the  same  sheet  whenever  it  is  prac- 
ticable. If  the  sheet  is  not  large  enough,  plat  the  remaining  work  on  a 
new  sheet  rather  than  enlarge  by  pasting  pieces  to  the  first  sheet. 

I^anks  that  are  too  steep  to  aclmit  of  drawing  in  the  contours,  and 
abrupt  banks  of  less  than  5  feet  in  height,  will  be  shown  by  hachures. 

The  (levaiions  of  water  surfaces  for  each  day's  worn  will  be  plainly 
written  on  the  plats. 

All  field  plats  must  be  completed  in  the  field  at  least  far  enough  to  de- 
tect any  instrumental  errors  in  the  field  work  before  the  platted  area  is  out 
of  reach.     Hard  pencils  will  be  used  in  platting. 

Kaoh  field  |)lat  will  bear  a  legend  giving  locality  and  date,  the  names  of 
the  chief  of  the  party,  the  observers  and  draftsman,  the  numbers  and  pages 
of  the  notebooks  from  which  the  notes  were  derived,  and  any  other  infor- 
mation that  may  be  useful  in  the  final  reduction  of  the  work.  This  data 
should  be  noted  as  the  work  is  platted. 

Care  must  be  taken  at  the  edges  of  the  sheets  to  have  the  detail  on  suc- 
cessive plats  join  properly,  and  make  sure  that  the  ground  is  fully  covered 
by  the  survey. 

XopncHilature. — The  word  lake  will  be  confined  to  the  larger  bodies  of 
water,  which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  dry.  They  usually  have  a  local  name 
which  should  always  be  noted.  Smaller  and  temporary  bodies  of  water 
having  no  local  names  will  be  called  ponds. 

The  word  swamp  will  be  applietl  only  to  ground  which  is  covered  with 
a  growth  ot  grass,  cypress,  eU)ow  brush,  willows,  or  such  other  vegetation 
as  indicates  that  the  area  is  j;enerally  wet,  soft,  or  spongy. 

The  terms  bayou,  or  creek,  will  be  applied  only  to  main  watercourses 
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which  connect  lakes  and  swamps  or  other  drainage  areas  with  the  river 
and  carry  water  to  or  from  the  latter,  as  the  stage  varies. 

Minor  swampy  conduits  will  be  called  sloughs.  This  applies  only  to 
such  as  are  not  designated  by  local  names. 

The  character  of  the  material  composing  the  bars  and  banks  of  the  river 
will  l>c  frequently  noted  and  carefully  described. 

The  names  of  property  owners  or  residents,  of  landings,  wood-yards, 
fields,  patches  of  limber,  islands,  chutes,  bends,  bars,  points,  and  other 
local  names  necessary  to  a  full  description  of  the  section  surveyed  will  be 
fully  noted  and  entered  on  the  field  plats.  The  following  sii^ns  and  abbre- 
viations will  be  used  :  secondary  stations,  @  ;  tertiar>'  stations.  A  ;  transit 
stakes,  ["^ :  soundmg  flags.  O.  Turning  points  in  leveling  notes  will  l>c 
written  T.  P.;  bench-marks,  B.  M.;  temporary  bench-marks,  T.  B.  M.  ; 
and  precise  bench-marks,  P.  B.  M. 

On  the  field  plats  the  precise  bench-marks,  with  their  numbers  and  ele- 
vations, will  be  written  thus  :  P.  B.  M.  27  O  2 18'. 032  ;  stone-line  bench 
marks  thus  :  B.  M.  ^.?  Q  219.23,  in  which  the  numerator  is  the  number  of 
the  stone-line,  and  the  denominator  iho  immber  of  the  stone  on  the  line 
reckoned  from  the  outer  stone  on  the  I'/li  bank. 

The  stone  lines  will  be  numbcrfd  consecutively  up  stream,  beginning 
with  number  i,  near  Cairo.  III. 

All  elevations  in  the  topographical  work  will  be  referred  to  the  Mem- 
phis <latum  plane. 

To  reduce  elevations  from  the  Cairo  datum  to  the  Memphis  datum  sub- 
tract 13.13  feet  from  Cairo  datum  elevations. 

The  approximate  mean  Gulf  level  is  8.13  feet  above  the  Memphis  datum 
plane. 
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IHK   OWNKKSHII'  OF  SI'KVKYS,  AND   WHAT   CONSTITUTES 

A  SI'kVKV  ANU  MAP.* 

A  tiuy.AT  HiMrrrrfM  t-  of  ofiiriiori  inrrtns  to  exist  among  surveyors  as  to  how 
mut\t  4fi  tlif*  iriforrn.'ftiori  ohtaincl  and  work  done  in  making  a  survey 
dhouid  \>r  fijrriiih«*d  to  fit'*  individual  for  whom  tfie  survey  is  made.  It  is 
hfUfvrtl  that  noin^  nurv^yors  havrr  mistakm  notions  as  to  what  constitutes 
A  nurvf'y  and  nM|/  :ind  at  to  the  owncrhfiip  of  the  same.  Many  surveyors 
Urt*it  what  arr  f  allrrd  i;nvat<!  noto.  All  men  doing  business  as  surveyors 
HMui  krf\t  no!''H  of  all  hurv**yH  in  a  convenient  form  for  ready  reference. 
Thr  rntrui  to  which  ihene  unics  an*.  "  private,"  however,  seems  to  the 
wtiif^r  not  to  havr  brm  fully  conipnthrndrd  hy  all  surveyors,  and  hence  has 
nrUcti  thr  difh'rrncr  of  opinion  rmntioned. 

Thf  \nr*\r\\\  iiriif  h*  is  an  aiirmpt  to  present  a  side  of  this  question  that 
ban  not,  no  far  at  the*  obsrrvation  of  the  writer  has  extended,  been  hereto- 
forr  hilly  ronnidrrrd.  An  rndeavor  has  also  been  made  to  point  out  to  the 
yonnjj  tiinvryor  a  linr  of  a<:tion  which  it  is  believed  he  will  find  to  his  ad- 
viu)\ny^t'  lo  follow,  as  wrll  as  to  that  of  the  community  in  which  he  works. 

In  ihin  (lin<  ii'iiion,  thf*  <nicsllon  of  what  consiiiiilcs  a  survey  arises  at 
oner,  and  Ihr  answri  c)l)vioiisly  drprnds  on  the  object  of  the  survey.  The 
dl«»rntnion  will  br  ronliiwd  lo  land  surveys;  that  is,  surveys  made  for  the 
piiiiMnr  ol  Miibdividin^j  a  lar^r  tract  of  land  into  smaller  parcels  to  be 
ii(dd,  en*  nmve'v**  madr  lor  llic-  piiriiosc  of  determining  the  boundary  of  a 
tiart  the  ilrnrnplion  of  whirh  is  Known,  or  surveys  made  to  determine 
the  denii  iplion  wlirn  ihr  boundaries  are  known. 

The  piimipir  to  \w  rntinciated  aj)plies  to  any  other  survey  as  well, 
be  It   iiiilroad,  lanal,  bri»l^r,  or  topographical  survey.     Indeed,  it  is  well 

undrisi I  in  all  sm  iisuivrv.s,  but  seems  to  be  ignored  by  many  engineers 

having;  to  dn  with  land  surveys. 

A  Miixrv  i*«  ••  the  opnaiion  of  linding  the  contour,  dimensions,  position, 
or  i»M#7  /^.i///i //Am.v  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  .  .  .  tract  of 
land,  rli*..  and  fi'/^ft'xt'H/ifii*  the  same  on  paper,** 

In  inakmj;  a  suivt-y  it  is  nrrrssary  to  set  certain  points,  called  monu- 
h\rntn  Ol  n>inriN,  and  to  drterminr  a  description  of  these  points.  These 
Items  theieloie  brron)r  .i  pari  of  the  survey. 

Then  a  n^ap  n\u>i  be  diawn.     This  map.  to  be  a  faithful  representation 

•  Hv  W  llh.nu  y\  KaMUon\l.  r.K.,  l*r\>fossor  of  liciHlcsy,  Kt\ad  Kngineering, 
tiiul  I'opo^iaploial  l^tawmj*.  t<rn>Mdaci  l*olyicohuiclnstitule.  The  original  paper, 
ot  \s\\\\\\  \\\\\  in  w  !*ll^h^  nuHlittoation,  appeared  in  Vhe  Polytechnic^  the  student 
Jouiiul  ot  \\\^  KcunkelAcr  Tolytei^hnic  Institute,  January,  1894. 
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should,  together  with  ilie  noles,  show 


corners  and  itescribing  them 
the  gruund  of  the  bouiidnrics  of  , 
formuiion  as.  \o  the  locaiion  of  iIm  ■ 
that  from  lliis  infbrm;)liOR  1 


of  the  ground  and  tlie  worh  dor 
ail  of  the  items  mentionci). 

The  object  of  establishing  n 
is  a  double  one,  \\t.:  tlie  murhmg  t 
the  tract,  and  the  securing  of  definite 
tract  with  reference  lo  other  points  or 
the  land  may  at  a  future  lime  be  found. 

The  survej;  is  not  complete,  therefore,  til!  the  corners  j 
malion  that  will  preserve  their  location  obtained,  and  the  s 
on  a  map  and  its  accompanying  notes. 

The  doing  of  all  this,  then,  constitutes  thcsurvey.     To  whom  belongsa 
the  survey  p  1 

It  would  appear  to  be  evident  that  it  belongs  to  the  individual]  wta^J 
pays  to  have  it  made.     It  is  not  readily  seen  in  what  way  liie  survey,  i 
any  pan  of  it.  becomes  the  sole  property  of  the  ; 

The  surveyor  may  keep  a  copy  of  his  noit " " 
but  he  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim  to  a  s 
which  has  been  paid  for  by  his  employer. 

If  his  charge  for  his  work  is  un  a  lime  1>. 
as  lo  the  correctness  of  the  above  proposition 
dcAnite  sum  for  the  entire  job,  iie  may  take  a 


e  Ills  future  worki  I 
ingle  note  the  time  for  taking  J 

usis.  there  can  1>c  no  ()uestioa'l 
.  Jf  he  takes  the  «ork  for  i 
s  much  lime  as  he  hkcs  a 
as  many  private  notes,  but  he  is  bound  in  honor  to  rciurn  to  his  cmploynri 
the  complete  survey,  and  if  he  does  so.  it  is  not  obvious  that  the  privalt  \ 
notes  would  thereafter  be  of  great  assistance  lo  him  in  securing  luriherl 
work,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  professional  men  of  repute 
do  not  bid  against  each  other  for  professional  u'ork. 

His  reputation  for  accuracy  and  honesty  will  be  a  far  more  potent  factor 
in  securing  employment  than  any  set  of  private  notes  fairly  obtained. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  manv  surveyors  hold  n  different  opinion,  and  pur- 
posely return  their  maps  ana  notes  m  such  condition  that,  while  they  mav 
answer  the  purpose  (or  which  they  are  primarily  made,  they  do  not  tell 
'    '     ""       "  "  igh  to  make  it  easily  possible  for  another  survcj-or 


the  whole  story, 
to  re-locate  the 
the  survey  docs  not  rci 
•eems  to  need  no  argumcr 
But  there  is  another  re 
The  correct  and  perm: 
alleys,  etc.,  as  well  as  i 
pi4vate  owners,  '    


■eyed 


When  this 


hat  he  T 
lo  show  thai  this  is  radically  wrong.  d 

sun  tor  condemning  this  practice.  I 

tent  locution  ofidl  public  land  lines,  as  street!,^ 
e  permanent  location  of  party  lines  between  ' 
^..  of  the  gravest  importance,  and   no  informatiun 

thai  will  at  all  serve  lo  definitely  fix  such  lines  in  their  correct  ]>usilioris  for 
■II  lime  should  be  withheld  from  the  owner  who  pays  for  the  survey,  be  ii 
private  ciliien.  municipality,  county,  or  State. 

The  records  of  monuments  and  street  lines  made  by  a  city  engineer  are 
no  more  his  private  property  than  are  the  records  in  the  ofHces  of  the 
clerk,  auditor,  or  treasurer  the  property  of  the  individuals  who  hold  office 
kl  the  time  the  records  are  made. 

The  correctness  of  the  pnsiiion  assumed  has  been  indicated  by  court  J 
decisions.     A  great  deal  of  laxity  is    '  '      '  '         '    "  -   --  - 

engineers  and  county  surveyors. 


IS  shown  in  ihe  conduct  of  offices  of  ci 
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The  methods  of  regulating  the  pay  of  these  officers  has  doubtless  had 
much  to  do  with  this.  It  is  not  uncommonly  the  case  that  the  surveyor 
r'rceives  no  salary,  but  is  allowed  to  collect  certain  specified  fees  for  work 
perform«:d,  and  this  gives  color  to  his  claim  that  his  work  is  private  work 
and  bclonj(s  to  him. 

That  this  is  not  true  concerning  the  public  work  he  does,  is  believed  to 
be  evident  from  what  has  preceded.     That  the  records  of  work  done  for 

(private  citizens  arc  not  the  property  of  the  public,  needs  no  demonstration, 
)ut  it  is  true  that  such  work  belongs  to  those  citizens  for  whom  it  was 
done. 

The  writer  believes  that  a  different  policy  should  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  these  offices. 

He  l>elic:ves  that  in  every  case  such  office  should  be  a  salaried  one, 
with  such  s;il;iried  assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  and  that  certain  fees 
should  be  prescribed  for  performing  the  various  kinds  of  work  that  the 
surveyor  may  be  called  upon  to  do  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the 
political  division  whose  servant  he  is.  These  fees  should  cover  all  work 
connected  with  public  construction  or  public  or  private  land  lines,  and 
should  be  returned  to  the  public  treasury. 

Their  amount  may  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  so  that  they  shall 
aggregate  a  sum  sufficient  to  ptiy  the  expenses  of  the  office.  They  should, 
ofrourse,  not  cover  work  of  a  private  character,  not  having  to  do  with  land 
lines.  Hut  the  entire  public  is  interested  in  the  permanency  of  land  lines, 
and  all  records  concerning  them  made  by  a  public  official  should  become 
public  property.  The  writer  has  had  in  the  past  some  experience  in  this 
class  of  work,  and  never  declined  to  furnish  a  competitor  with  any  infor- 
mation in  his  possession  that  would  help  the  competitor  to  arrive  at  the 
truth  in  surveys  he  might  have  under  way. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  permanency  of  land  lines  is  too  important 
a  matter  to  be  subject  to  avaricious  and  jealous  rivalry,  and  he  believes 
that  ail  th<!  surveyors  in  a  given  district  should  co5perate  to  preserve  in 
their  correct  places  all  lines  within  the  district. 

To  this  end  the  returns  of  every  surveyor  made  to  the  owner  should  be 
thoroughly  compli-'ic.  Maps  made  for  filing  as  public  records  should  be 
so  finished  as  to  enable  any  surveyor  to  re-locate  the  land  without  the  least 
unctTiainty  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  work.  That  this  is  done  in  very 
few  instances  is  well  known  to  every  surveyor  who  has  had  occasion  to 
examine  public  records  for  data  for  surveys  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
make. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  in  most  cases  neither  owners  nor  attorneys  have 
been  fully  posted,  nor  could  they  be  expected  to  be,  as  to  what  constitutes 
a  complete  (lescri|)tion,  sufficient  for  re-location,  and  because  surveyors 
have  been  willing  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  were,  great  carelessness  has 
arisen  in  the  practice  ol  niaking  and  filing  maps  for  record. 

*  While  in  some  States  j;ood  laws  exist  prescribing  what  shall  appear 
on  a  map  betore  it  will    be  received   as  a  public  record,  in   more  States 


*  What  follows  is  a  mollification  of  soniv  notes  on  this  subject  prepared  by  the 
iter  for  llu*  Technical  Society  of  the  Taci tic  Coast. 


wntcr  for  the  I  eclnncal  Society 
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there  is  nothing  whatever  to  guide  either  owner,  surveyor,  attorney,  or 
recortler  in  the  maHer.  In  the  county  records  in  such  Stales  anvlhing  that 
is  made  up  of  lines  and  figures,  either  drawn  hy  hand,  photo- lithographed, 
or  simply  prinied  with  ■'  rule  "  and  lype  and  labelled  ■■  This  is  a  map,"  is 
considered  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  correct  description  and  location  of  the 
property  it  purports  lo  represent.  The  records  are  full  of  auctioneers' 
circulars,  TnaiiufaciureU  in  a  print ing-olfice  from  information,  coming  from 
nobody  knwws  where,  riled  at  the  request  of  ihc  auctioneer's  clerk, 
with  no  name  of  owner  or  other  ioierested  parly  attached,  except  as  the 
name  of  the  auctioneer  appears  in  the  accompanying  advertisement. 
Further  than  this,  these  maps  are  frequently  purposely  distorted  to  Create 
a.  favorable  impression  of  the  properly  lo  be  sold.  Wide  streets  are  shown 
where  only  narrow  ones  esist,  streets  opened  for  the  full  width  where 
Ihey  have  been  opened  for  but  half  their  width,  rectangular  subdivisions 
thai  really  may  not  be  even  parallelograms,  etc..  etc.  Such  maps  as  these 
frequenily  form  the  only  basis  for  the  description  and  location  of  the 
properly  iheyarc  supposed  to  represent.  This  circular  business  is  had, 
f/ry  bad  for  those  who  buy  ;  but  is  the  information  given  by  Ihesc  circu- 
late much  worse  than  that  furnished  by  many  of  the  maps  made  by  sur- 
veyors and  tiled  at  the  request  of  the  owners  ? 

On  these  plals,  if  of  "  additions,"  we  find  lines  indicating  the  boundaries 
of  blocks  and  lots,  all  of  which  blocks  and  lots  are  numbered  ;  the  names 
of  streets  appear  in  neat  letters;  a  few  dimensions,  possibly  all  bneur 
dimensions,  will  be  given ;  ihe  streets  or  blocks  may  be  linie'd  with  soli 
»Bd  delicate  lints,  and  the  whole  set  off  w'"""  "      '     -   -'--..j  _-.j.... 

As  an  exhibition  of  ihe  draughtsm: 
valuable.  As  a  source  of  information  i 
purport  to  show,  they  are  worth  about  a: 

Perhaps  they  have  a  few  more  figures,  i 
little  stronger  that  the  figures  are  correct. 

Examine  one  of  these  maps  closely,  There  will  be  found  no  evidence 
that  A  monumeni  has  been  set  in  the  held ;  not  an  angle  recorded,  though 
(he  lines  may  cross  at  all  sorts  of  angles  ;  and  dimensions  given  that  do 
nut  agree  among  themselves,  so  that  the  angles  cannot  he  calculated. 

Tnere  will  l»  found  no  name  signed,  except,  possibly,  thai  of  the  sur. 
veyor,  who  thus  advertises  either  his  siupidity  or  something  worse.  Let 
nibc  kindly,  and  call  it  stupidity. 

Frequently  no  monuments  are  set  except  small  stakes  at  the  comers  of 
the  blacks  ;  bul  the  fact  that  even  such  stakes  hnvc  been  scl  is  not  recorded 
on  the  plot. 


vith  an  elegant  border  and  title. 

's  skill  these  maps  .ire  fwrhapi 

to  the  location  of  the  lines  ihey 

luch  as  the  auctioneer's  circular. 

md  the  presumption  may  l>e  a 


n  distnet 
hct  .mil 

not  pulled  out  10  make  room  for  a  fence  post  or  liuil<ling,  he  may  succerd 
in  finding  ihem.  Some  surveyors  have  a  practice  "f  selling  slakes  it  certaiit 
dJMance  away  from  the  point  the  stake  ii  supposed  lo  mark,  bul  no  mention 
tf(  this  fact  appeals  on  ihc  map.  In  fact  the  map  is  so  drawn  that  nu  one 
but  a  surveyor  who  made  it  can  write  n  description  of  any  one  of  the  [la 
Mis  ofUnd  shown,  nor  correctly  locate  it  un  the  giounti.  Funhrrmur  . 
,^  surveyor  himself  tinds  it  impowible,  alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  uai 
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th#;  i\fMx\\rX\(m  of  his  "  private  marks/  to  re-run  any  one  of  the  lines  exactly 
a»  onif'innWy  Ut'l  out. 

It  1%  iiHsy  to  stif,  to  what  this  leads  :  impossible  descriptions  of  property 
l(ivinj(  opfKirtunity  for  differences  in  judgment  as  to  interpretation  of  what 
wa«  iMt«;ridr:d  ;  disputes  as  to  position  oi  party  lines  ;  costly  litigation  and 
exp«;risive  movement  of  structures  be^un  or  completed,  and  the  actual 
shifting  of  lines  back  and  forth  by  different  surveyors,  or  even  the  same 
nurv/ryor,  honestly  trying  to  locate  the  lines  properly. 

The  writer  has  seen  enough  of  trouble  of  this  sort  to  indicate  to  him 
that  a  radical  change  is  needed  in  the  field  work  and  mapping  of  cities, 
towns,  and  additions,  not  to  mention  farms  and  other  tracts  of  land  that  it 
may  !>c  necessary  to  lay  out  and  describe. 

So  long  as  fallible  man  is  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  surveys,  maps, 
and  descriptions  of  pro|>erlies,  so  long  will  there  be  errors  ;  but  that  it  is 
possible  to  greatly  reduce  their  number  by  proper  regulation,  the  writer  is 
fully  prrsuaded.  What  we  have  been  describing  are  not  maps  at  all,  or 
at  moftl  they  arc  very  imperfect  maps,  and  "  What  constitutes  a  map?" 
thus  seems  to  be  a  very  pertinent  question. 

A  map  of  a  city,  town,  or  addition,  or  other  tract  of  land,  serving  as  a 
basis  for  the  description  of  property,  should  furnish  all  the  information 
fieressary  to  the  proper  description  and  location  of  the  various  parcels 
slwiwri,  an<l  also  of  tnc  whole  piece.  It  should  further  show  the  exact 
location  of  the  whole  tract  to  tne  lands  immediately  adjoining  ;  particu- 
larly should  this  be  done  when  an  offset  or  angle  in  a  street  line  occurs. 
To  accomplish  these  things  there  should  appear  on  the  map  the  following 
items  : 

1.  The  lengths  of  all  lines  shown. 

2.  The  exact  :\u^\v  made  by  all  intersecting  lines. 

3.  The  exact  position  and  character  of  all  monuments  set,  with  notes  of 
relcieiire  points. 

4.  Tlie  ninnl)er  of  each  block  and  lot. 

5.  The  names  of  all  streets,  streams  or  bodies  of  water,  and  recognized 
landmarks. 

f).  The  scale. 

7.  The  direction  of  the  meridian,  and  a  note  as  to  whether  the  true  or 
inanneiic  fneridian  is  shown-  it  should  be  the  true  meridian. 

H.  The  anj»les  of  intersection  tnade  by  the  lines  of  adjoining  property 
with  the  IxuNHJaries  of  the  tract  mapped. 

<).  The  r\.ut  .ini»)unl  of  offset  in  lines  that  may  extend  from  the  outside 
through  the  tract  mapped. 

10.  .\  simple,  complete,  and  explicit  title,  including  the  date  and  the 
name  of  \Ur  surveyor. 

Thus  much  to  make  the  map  valuable  for  description  and  location  of 
the  j)iop<'My  it  represents. 

Of  course  monunu'nts  will  not  be  shown  if  none  have  been  set,  and  very 
fret|Uently  none  are  set.  either  from  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  sur- 
veyor, or  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  pay  their  cost. 
Mommtenis  »)f  a  permanent  character  should  he  set  at  each  corner  of  a 
II. u  I  Mirveveil,  and  at  least  two,  visible  the  one  from  the  other,  on  the  line 
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of  each  street.  If  these  monuments  are  not  placed  on  the  centre  lines  of 
the  streets,  they  should  be  placed  at  uniform  distances  from  the  centre  or 
property  lines.  If  placed  with  reference  to  the  centre  line,  they  should  all 
be  placed  on  the  same  side  of  the  centre.  In  streets  extending  east  and 
west  the  monuments  should  all  be  on  the  north  of  the  centre,  or  they 
should  all  l)e  on  the  south,  and  at  uniform  distance.  In  streets  extending 
north  and  south  the  monuments  should  all  be  on  the  east  of  the  centre,  or 
all  on  the  west. 

Uniformity  in  such  practice  saves  a  vast  amount  of  time. 

Monuments  may  be  set  at  uniform  distances  from  the  block  lines,  in  the 
sidewalk  area,  and  this  is  an  excellent  practice. 

The  stakes  or  monuments  set  at  the  corners  of  the  blocks  in  additions, 
or  town  sites,  should  never  be  the  only  stakes  or  monuments  set  in  the 
tract. 

That  the  map  may  be  reliable  there  should  appear  on  it  the  following : 

1.  The  certihcate  of  the  surveyor  that  he  has  carefully  surveyed  the 
land,  that  the  map  is  a  correct  rt:|)rcsentation  of  the  tract,  and  that  he  has 
set  monuments  (to  be  described)  at  the  points  indicated  on  the  map. 

2.  The  acknowledged  signature  of  all  persons  possessing  title  to  any  of 
the  land  shown  in  the  tract,  and,  if  nossible.  those  ot  adjoining  owners. 

3.  If  of  an  addition,  the  acknowledged  dedication  to  public  use  forever 
of  all  areas  shown  as  streets  or  roads. 

4.  If  a  street  ot  full  width,  whose  centre  line  is  a  boundar\-  of  the  tract, 
is  shown,  the  acknowledged  signature  of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  prop- 
erty, unless  his  half  of  the  street  has  been  previously  (le«iirati"il. 

It  has  bei-n  already  stated  that,  in  some  States,  a  map  may  be  tiled  at 
the  request  of  any  person,  and  without  signature. 

This  practice  frequently  leads  to  trounle.  The  writer  knows  of  cases 
in  which  owners  of  large  tracts  of  land  have  had  those  tracts  sulniivided 
and  have  taken  land  of  adjoining  non-resident  owners  for  street  purposes 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  those  osvners.  When  at  a  later  dav 
the  owners  of  the  land  so  taken  Itave  objected  and  attempted  to  close  haff 
of  the  street,  trouble  of  a  serious  ciinracter  has  arisen.  The  same  trouble 
has  occurred  where  streets  have  been  run  through  narrow  gores  of  land 
and  have  subsequently  been  completely  closed,  leaving  houses  built  on  the 
mapped  property  without  outlet.  Time  and  again  h.ive  cases  of  this  sort 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  writer. 

Having  pointed  out  certain  evils,  it  remains  to  suggest  a  remedy. 

It  lies  m  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  each  .Stale  governifig  these  matters. 

There  should  appear  on  the  statutes  of  every  Si.ite  .1  law  explieitly 
defining  what  shall  appear  on  every  map  tile<l  tor  n-ttrenee.  and  making  it 
a  misdemeanor  to  file  a  map  that  ifoes  not  strictly  conform  to  the  detini- 
tion. 

In  the  absence  of  such  laws  it  is  believed  that  the  voung  surveyor  can 
assist  greatly  in  a  nuuii-needed  reform,  l)y  following  the  principles 
suggested  in  this  i)aper  as  the  eorreci  ones,  and  avoiding  the  errors  here 
indicated. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  graduates  of  our  engineering  schools  who  drift 
into  this  class  of  work  will  l)e  jjuidcl  l>v  a  hi«;in'i-  i^rinciple  than  that  which 

o  .0.1 
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actuated  the  furveyor  who  covers  up  his  tracks,  at  the  expense  of  his 
emplr/y^^r,  in  order  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  his  localitj. 

The  younf^  surveyor  can  spend  his  energies  to  greater  advanta^  in 
deviftin^  nf;w  and  better  methods  of  work  than  in  inventing  ways  for  hiding 
information  that  it  has  been  endeavored  to  show  belongs  to  his  employer. 

Certainly  a  thorough  education  should  so  broaden  the  young  man's 
virws  at  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  controlled  by  those  meaner 
instincts  which,  indulged,  lead  ever  to  narrow  his  vision  and  prevent  him 
from  perceiving  the  greater  problems  that  continually  present  themselves 
for  solution. 
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NOTE. 

The  following  Tables,  with  explanatory   notes,  and  the  whole  of  Chapter 
XIIL  on  the  Measurmunt  of  Volumes^  are  issued  by  the  Pnblishers  in  a  separate 
s,  bound  in  cloth.    Price,  $1.25. 


TABLE  I. 
Trigonometric  Formulae. 


Tbigohoiotbio  FDXOTIi 


Let  A  (Fig.  107)  =  angle  BAO  =  arc  BF,  and  let  the  radlua  AF'a  AB  a 
AH=1. 


We  then  have 

tbiA 

=  BO 

cobA 

==AO 

tanX 

=  DF 

coti4 

=  HQ 

seoil 

=  AD 

ooeeo  A 

=  Aa 

versin  A 

=  CF=  BE 

corenA 

=:BK=UL 

exBec  A 

=  BD 

coezsecyl 

=  BG 

chord  A 

^  BF 

chord  8  M 

=  Bi=  \iBC 

In  the  ligh^angled  triangle  ABC  (Fig.  107) 
Let  AB  =  c,AC  =  b,  and  BC  -  a. 
We  then  have : 


1.  dnX 

S.  coflu4 

8.  tana 

4.  COtvl 

8.  8eou4 


a 
c 
b^ 
c 
a 
b 

b^ 
a 

c 

6' 


0.    coteoa     =     — 

a 

»  A  c  —  b 

7.    TeiB  A      =  -      — 

0 


&    ezMc  A    = 

8.    coTera^   = 

IOl   ooezaeoA  = 


c  ~b 
b 

c  -  a 

c 

c  -  a 


:i  coaB 
=  vinB 
=  cotB 
=  tanJS 
-  commB 
1=  BeoB 
=  coveni  B 
=  coezaeo  B 
1-:  venin  B 
=  exmecB 


21.  area  = 


Fio.  107. 


11.      a  ssc^tiA  =  biaxiA 


12.  b 
IS.  e 
14.      o 


cctHia  =  a  cot  a 
a 


b 
con  A 


■in  A 
c  cos  B  =  6  cut  B 


15.      b  "  c  Bin  B  =  a  ton  ir 
a  b 


16.      c  - 


cos  B  "  sin  J? 


17.  a  i-:  ^'  ^c  -f-  6>  ic  —  6) 

18.  b  ^  ♦'(r  +  aAo"-"a) 

19.  c  «  i\,a   ^^a 


80.       C  «=  W»  -  -l  +  B 
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TABLE  V^ConHnued. 

TRIGONOMETRIC   Fo&MULA. 


1 


till  ^    a    ..'—-.    =    VI  — oM*^    =    tan^oot^ 
ooaeo^ 


87     COS ^  S3    -— 1_    =    yi—  sin^X    =    cotXsinX 
MO  A 


OOt  X  COB  X  ' 


. /Zi 1  =  y'J" 


41       iMIxA     a     i/ ^.—7-    —    1     =     -^  .  = -r-^-l 


COS  X 


48      OOtX     B =s     -~. J     a       ycOMC*^  — 1 


oot^    5s        ■^"^X       _       tAn2A      __    M-<»»_M 


45 


47 
48 

48 
60 

U 


CO*  X    a 

A 


l~oos8X  Ten8X  iln8ul 


yvnA    a    1— cosX    a    sinXtanH^    a    8sin*H^ 
Ten  X    a    ezMcXoosJl 

exMC  A    a    lecX  —  1    a    \MnA\Mn\iA    a    -^^^j-^- 
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TUGOVOM£TRIC  FOKMULA 
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TABLE    II. 
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F«T 
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„,„ 

n  Fur. 

■ 
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F«t. 

Fki, 

Mtmt. 
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Fteu 

, 

3.98087 

, 

0.304797 
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0.66 

6.56174 

0.60959s 

.0303 

l-3» 

3 

(|.  84261 

3 

0.91439a 
1.319189 
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03 

1.98 

13-1=348 
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04 

3.64 

S 

16.4043s 

s 
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.0758 

05 

3.30 

6 
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6 
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06 

3.96 

7 
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7 

3.133581 

.1061 

07 

4.6. 

8 

S6.J469S 

8 

3.43837B 

oS 

5-38 

9 

a^. 53783 

9 

3-743I7S 

.1364 

09 

5-W 

10 

33.80869 

lO 

3  047973 
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10 

6.60 

65.61739 

M. 

6.095946 

.3030 

i3-«> 

30 

98.42609 

30 

9.143916 

■4545 

30 

19.80 

40 

131.3348 

40 

■3.19189 

.6061 

40 

36.40 

50 

164.0433 

50 

15.33986 

.7576 

50 

33.00 

60 

196-8SM 

60 

18.38784 

.9091 

39.60 

70 
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70 

11.335S1 
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70 

46.10 

So 

361.4695 

395.3783 

So 

J4.3S37S 

80 

53.80 

90 

90 

37-43175 

1.3636 

90 

M-40 

too 

31B.0869 

100 

30-47')73 

1.5151 

66.00 

■00 

656.1739 

60.95946 

30303 

13* 

*» 

984  3609 

300 

91.43918 

4 .5455 
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400 

I3II.349 

400 

111.9:89 

b.obot 

364 

S 

"640.435 
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: 53. 3986 

7-5756 

5 

330 

1968.512 
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9.0909 

X 
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3396.609 
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313.3581 

10,606 

7 

36»4.695 
3953.78s 

8w 

343.8378 

i3.iai 

sa8 

90Q 

900 

■74  31 75 

13.636 
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■ 

1000 

3380. B6q 

1000 

304.7973 

15. 151 

660 

■ 

6561  739 
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6o'j  5946 

30.30) 

n 

1J»0 

3000 

9843.609 

3000 

9'4.39'8 

45  455 

0 

1980 

4000 

13133,48 

4000 

:3l9.lS9 

60.606              4 

|0 

Soao 

16404  35 

5000 

1533  986 

75- 756 

3300 

6000 

19685   33 
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lSiB.784 
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3960 

JOOO 

33966.09 

7000 
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106.06 

46M 
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8000 
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TABLE  III. 

LOCABITKMS  OP  NUUBEKS.     g  173, 
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7 
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■4639 
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1 
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■  SSfo 
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SIB7 
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■734" 
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X 
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Log  A  KITH  HS   OF    NUHBKRS. 
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e 
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TABLE  III. 

LOGAKITHllS   or  NUHBEBS.      g  I73. 
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ss 
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■'S, 
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TABLE  IIlA. 
Logarithms  of  Sines  and  Tangents. 


Sin. 


I 
3 

3 

4 
5 

6 

I 

9 
10 

IX 

12 

»3 
M 
«5 

t6 

«7 
18 

>9 
ao 

SI 
32 
23 

'4 
as 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

3» 
32 

33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
4a 

43 
44 
45 

46 

% 
49 
50 

5» 
52 
53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 


LI 


6.4637 

.7648 

6.9408 

7.0658 

.1627 

.2419 
.3088 
.3668 
.4180 
.4637 

.5051 
.5439 
.5777 
.6099 
.6398 

.6678 
.6942 
.7190 

•  7425 
.7648 

.7859 
.8061 

.8255 

.8439 
.8617 

.8787 

.8951 
.9109 
.9361 
.9408 

•9551 
.9689 
.9823 

7-9954 
8.0078 

.0200 
.0319 

.0435 
.0548 
.0658 

.0765 
.0870 
.0972 
.1072 
.1169 

.1265 
•»358 
.1450 
•1539 
.1627 

.1713 

.1797 
.1880 
.1961 
.2041 

.2119 
.2196 
.3371 
.2346 
8.3419 

Cos. 


Cos.    Tan.    Cot 


0.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 
.0000 

.0000 
0.0000 
9.9999 

•9999 
•9999 

•9999 
■  9999 
.0999 

•9999 
9  9999 


6.4637 

.7648 

6.9408 

7.0658 

.1627 

.2419 
.3088 
.3668 
.4180 

•4637 

•S05» 
•54*9 
•5777 
.6099 
.6398 

.6678 
.6943 
.7190 

•7425 
.7648 

.7860 

.806a 

■8355 

•8439 
.86x7 

•8787 
.8951 
.9109 
.9361 
•9409 

•9551 
.9689 
.9823 

7.9952 
8.0078 

.0300 
.0319 

•0435 
.0548 
.0658 

.0765 
.0870 
.0973 
.1072 
.XI70 

.1265 

•1359 
•1450 
•1540 
.1627 

.1713 
.1798 
.1880 
.1962 
.2041 

.3I30 
.3196 
.3373 
.3346 
8.3419 


Sin.   I  Cot. 
39* 


3  5363 
.2352 

3  0592 

2  9342 

•8373 

.758X 
.6912 
.6333 
.5820 

•5363 

•4949 

•457X 
.4223 

•390X 
.3602 

.3332 

•3058 
.3810 

•2575 
•2352 

.9x40 
.1938 

•«745 
.1561 

.X383 

.1313 
.1049 
.0891 
.0739 

•0591 

.0449 

.0311 

.0177 

3.0048 

1.9933 

.9800 
.9681 
•9565 
.9452 
•9342 

•9235 
.9130 
.9038 
.8938 
.8830 

•8735 
.8641 

•8550 
.8460 

•8373 

.8287 
.8203 
.8x30 
.8038 

•7959 

.7880 

.7804 

7728 

•7654 
'7581 

Tan. 


Sin.    Cos.    Tan. 


8.3419 
.2490 
.2561 
.2630 
.2699 
.2766 

.2832 
.2898 
.2962 

.3««5 
.3088 

.3«5o 
.32x0 
.3270 

•3329 
.3388 

.3445 
.3503 

•3558 

:|^ 

.3722 

•3Z75 
.3838 

.3880 

•393" 

.3982 
.4032 
.4082 

•4x31 
•4»79 

.4227 

•4275 
•4322 
.4368 
•44M 

•4459 
•4504 
•4549 
.4593 
•4637 

.4680 

•4723 
•4765 
.4807 

.4848 

.4890 
.4930 

•497* 
.50x1 
.5050 

•5090 
.5129 
•  5'67 
.5206 

•5243 

.5281 
.5318 
•5355 
•5392 
8.5428 

Cos. 


9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 
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9999 
9999 
9999 
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9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 

9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 

9999 
9999 
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9999 
9999 
9999 
9999 
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9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 

9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 

9998 
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9998 
9998 
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9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 

9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 
9998 

9998 
9997 
9997 
9997 
9997 

Sin. 


8.2419 
.2491 
2562 
2631 
2700 
2767 

2833 
2899 
2963 

3026 
3089 

3»50 
32x1 

3271 
3330 

3389 

3446 
3503 
3559 
3614 
3669 

3723 
3776 

3881 
3932 

3983 
4033 
4083 
4x32 
4181 

4229 
4276 
4333 
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4416 

4461 
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4551 
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4638 

4682 

4725 
4767 
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4933 
4973 
50x3 
5053 
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5170 
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5246 

5283 
5321 
5358 
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Cot. 


Cot. 
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•7369 
•7300 
•7233 

.7x67 
.7x01 

•7037 
.6974 
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.6729 
.6670 
.6611 
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.6497 
.6441 

.6386 
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•6277 
.6224 
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.6119 
.6068 
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.5967 
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•5449 
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.5275 
•5233 
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34 

9^»? 

fi.J4 

9450 

21AJ 

93.67 

14-34 

92A1 

55.85 

36 

95.14 

11.39 

94-47 

11^5 

93.65 

^39 

92.77 

=5-90 

# 

95.*i 

ai-34 

94-44 

11.91 

9J-<'^ 

14.44 

93-74 

2  595 

* 

95.19 

2" -39 

94.41 

11.96 

9359 

J4-I9 

91.71 

16.QO 

41 

95' "7 

»'-4S 

94-3^ 

i>oi 

93.56 

24-55 

926S 

i&os 

44 

95- M 

jt-SO 

94-36 

13.06 

9353 

24-60 

9J-6S 

26.10 

46 

9S-" 

J  1.55 

94-34 

23." 

93-50 

14-65 

91.61 

26.15 

48 

95-"9 

11,60 

94-31 

13.16 

93-47 

24-70 

91-59 

t6.M 

SO 

9S^ 

11.66 

94-J8 

13." 

93-45 

24-75 

92-56 

idiS 

S« 

95<M 

11.71 

94.16 

i3-'7 

93-4J 

1430 

92-53 

5d30 

S4 

95.01 

11.76 

94-S3 

»3.3» 

93-39 

14.85 

92-49 

=6.35 

56 

W99 

JI.81 

94.M 

»>37 

93.36 

14.90 

9* -46 

^0 

S8 

W-97 

11.87 

94-17 

13^1 

93-33 

»4-95 

9^-43 

id4S 

f=t«0 

9*m 

itjp 

94-'S 

»3-47 

93-30 

15.00 

9MO 

16.50 

^ 

0-73 

0.16 

«-73 

0.17 

0-73 

0.19 

0.71 

0.30 

0../I 

0.11 

0.97 

0.13 

097 

0.15 

0^ 

017 

..» 

O.J7 

.,,. 

0.19 

.» 

051 

\ 

\  ■" 

^.^ 

■ 

■ 

H 

■ 

fiffZ 


SURVEYING. 


TABLE  \ .-^drntinuid, 

UOMt'/^/X1AL  t}l%lASf:%H  ASt9   ElEVATIOSCS  FROM  STADIA  READINGS. 


^^A  A              A 

!«'> 

17a 

I80 

19^ 

nlflHl^N* 

U',r. 

ihir. 

Hor. 

iHtr. 

Hor. 

Difll 

Hor. 

Diff. 

0    .    . 

luu. 
97.40 

Kiev. 
20. 50 

Vut, 
91.45 

Ekv. 
27.96 

Disc 

Ekr. 

Dist. 

Ekv. 

9045 

29-39 

89.40 

30.78 

2     .     . 

92  ?7 

26.55 

91.42 

28.01 

90.42 

29.44 

89.36 

30.83 

4     •     • 

03  M 

20, 5»; 

9' -39 

28.06 

90.38 

2948 

89.33 

30.87 

6    .    . 

*)'  V 

2O.O4 

9»35 

28.10 

90.35 

29.53 

89.29 

30.92 

K     .     . 

tj.'.jH 

20,0<; 

9' 32 

28.15 

90.31 

29.58 

89.26 

30.97 

lo    .     , 

')-•■■•  s 

.•0.74 

91.29 

28.20 

90.28 

29.62 

89.22 

3ix>i 

ta    .    . 

III  « f 

20.79 

91.2O 

28.25 

90.24 

29.67 

89.18 

31-06 

M    .    . 

•>•  !•) 

2O..S4 

91.22 

28.30 

90.21 

29.72 

89.15 

31.10 

10    .     . 

«)j.i5 

it'hHt) 

()i.i9 

28.34 

90.18 

29.76 

89.11 

31.15 

IH     .     . 

i;.MJ 

20.c)4 

9116 

28.39 

90.14 

29.81 

89.08 

3^.19 

j(i    .     . 

C).VO<) 

id.i/) 

91.12 

28.44 

90.11 

29.86 

89.04 

31-24 

aji    .    . 

<).?.(>() 

27.04 

91. ex; 

28.49 

90.07 

29.90 

89.00 

31.28 

44     .     . 

«).v«M 

27.CM; 

91.06 

28.54 

90.04 

29.95 

88.96 

31-33 

;(•     .     . 

«).'.» V 

.7.».J 

,     <)1.02 

2S.58 

90.00 

30.00 

88.93 

31.38 

jH     .     . 

t)i.«); 

•V.iS 

'     »)0.<» 

1 

.vS.63 

89.97 

30.04 

88.89 

3M2 

r    ■    • 

«)i.«)^ 

•7-\i 

itOMb 

jS.68 

8993 

30.09 

88.86 

31.47 

y 

i)l  iK* 

t)(M)2 

.v^73 

80.90 

30.14 

88.82 

31-51 

X\ 

»)l  S; 

-''.U 

*KvSt) 

.vS.77 

89.86 

30.  >  9 

88.78 

31.56 

.H»  . 

01  S.| 

.•v>S 

lX\v^("^ 

j8.xS2 

8<>83 

30.23 

88.75 

31.60 

.^s   . 

«)i  Si 

'   •-^^ 

.XvS2 

2S.S7 

80.79 

30.2S 

88.71 

31.65 

A^' 

1)1  *; 

."|S 

*x\:o 

2S.92 

89.76 

30«32 

88.67 

3«.69 

4* 

oi/*4 

.-    N.* 

tX^.'O 

2S.<X» 

8.x:2 

30^37 

SS.64 

31.74 

44 

01  *i 

•'"  >" 

*X^'2 

^xol 

S*X(x^ 

'     30.41 

•     88.60 

31.78 

|t» 

Ot  (v'n 

.""•  02 

^V.(M 

*iVvX> 

8^x05 

'     30-46 

1     88,56 

i  31-83 

4S 

Ol  o^ 

.*"■  V^" 

*X^  (>l^ 

.NXII 

S*v6i 

'     30,51 

S8.53 

'  31-87 

VN^ 

01  01 

* 

»X'*  0-* 

.NX  15 

S^X58 

3^55 

88.49 

31.92 

v.*     ,     . 

vM    \S 

«  «     »  « 

^V^  nO 

>\  .V 

80.54 

>\cc 

S8-1? 

1  3196 

\4 

XM      NX 

:-Si 

.V    XN 

>\,*N 

JvXnI 

>?.05 

S8-H 

1       JiJOl 

\v* 

»>•      N* 

*•  N« 

vV^    >■* 

,NW 

S.X4- 

v.cxi 

88.jiS 

32X)5 

nS 

o-   jS 

*-  .M 

>v  iS 

-v.  u 

S.X44 

V>'4 

^^54 

52x39 

•      1  ,v 

N    »    • 
V  ■          » 

X 

So.  40 

V.-8 

:^jp 

JiM 

-ri 

I       <^5 

c^ 

1      ail 

-."... 

Ci.fD 

1.1$ 

V  - 

1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

rABLE  v.-a 

iliHutd 

^1 

HomzoNTAL  Distances  and  Elevations  i-r 

OH  Stadia  Readings. 

H 

ao'> 

2l» 

22» 

2.T> 

.^H 

Hlnntu. 

Hor. 

DiH, 

Hor, 

Ditr. 

Ho,- 

Her. 

Riff. 

Di.1. 

E1.V. 

«•'- 

EJn. 

Dul. 

El«. 

DM. 

n... 

^^1 

88.30 

3^- '4 

87.16 

J>46 

85.97 

34.73 

8.73 

3S« 

'^M 

88,i6 

JM8 

87.11 

33.50 

85-93 

34-77 

84.69 

364.1 

^^^M 

88,13 

3^-'3 

87.08 

3354 

85.89 

34.82 

84.6s 

3S4.S 

^^^1 

88.19 

3117 

87-04 

33  59 

85.85 

34Ji6 

846, 

36^ 

l^^^l 

8S,.5 

3131 

87.00 

33-63 

85J!o 

J4-90 

84.57 

36.13 

;^^^| 

8S.n 

3=.J6 

86,96 

33-67 

8576 

34.94 

84.54 

36.17 

8S,c8 

3S.4' 

S6.93 

3J.7> 

S57J 

34.98 

84.48 

36.il 

^^1 

M 

8S*j 

3=45 

86.88 

33-76 

Ss.68 

35.0* 

84.44 

36.4S 

,^^H 

16 

88.00 

35.49 

8^84 

33-80 

S5.64 

35.^^ 

84.40 

3tl9 

^^H 

18 

87  Vi 

3^.54 

86.80 

33-84 

85.60 

JS" 

S4.JS 

3ll» 

^^H 

30 

87.93 

3^-58 

86.77 

33-89 

85.56 

35.'5 

S4.3. 

36.37 

^^1 

■1     .     . 

87 .89 

3*-&J 

S6,73 

33.93 

85.52 

35-19 

84.17 

*4I 

;■ 

34 

87.8s 

3^67 

S669 

33-97 

85-18 

3S»3 

84..3 

3<M5 

■ 

s6 

8J.81 

3^-7* 

86,65 

34-0' 

85« 

1S.'7 

84.18 

36J9 

■ 

18 

87-77 

3^.76 

S6.61 

34-06 

851= 

35-3' 

S4..4 

36^53 

^^H 

30 

87.74 

3=.So 

86.S7 

34..0 

85.36 

3536 

84.10 

3liS7 

'^H 

3» 

87.70 

3^-S5 

86. 53 

34- '4 

85,31 

35-40 

Si^ 

3461 

^H 

34 

87,66 

3J.S.) 

8(^49 

34..8 

85.!7 

35-44 

S4411 

3665 

^V 

36 

87*J 

3^-9i 

8645 

34-*3 

8sy 

35-48 

83.97 

36*9 

' 

38 

87-58 

3^.98 

86,41 

34.17 

8519 

35- J2 

83.9,. 

i/i-n 

V> 

87.54 

33-0' 

86,37 

3fr3< 

85.15 

35-56 

83Ji9 

li.-n 

4« 

87-51 

33-07 

86.33 

34-35 

85.11 

35-60 

83^4 

36.80 

44 

87.47 

H-ii 

86,!9 

34-40 

85.07 

35.64 

83.80 

36Ji4 

46 

87.43 

3J-'5 

86.!s 

34-44 

!S.o. 

3^65 

83.76 

36.8a 

1 

48 

87-39 

33-^o 

86.11 

34  48 

84.98 

35-7* 

83.7! 

36« 

^^ 

50 

87-35 

33-34 

S6..7 

34-S» 

Sj.94 

35-76 

8367 

31196 

^^M 

S* 

87-3' 

33-^ 

86.13 

J4-S7 

8W 

35*- 

83.63 

37  <» 

^H 

M 

87.37 

33-33 

86.og 

34.61 

84.86 

35^*5 

8359 

37  «t 

^^H 

56 

87.M 

33-37 

S6.0S 

346s 

8i8» 

3589 

83.54 

37  «» 

I^^H 

S8 

B7.20 

33.41 

86.01 

3469 

84.77 

35.93 

83.50 

37.lt 

I^^H 

to 

87.16 

33-46 
0.26 

8S.V7 
0.70 

3*73 
07 

Si.;3 

3SW 
O.J9 

83.46 

37-16 
0.3B 

■ 

*=.o,7s 

0.70 

069 

.=  .«. 

0.94 

0.3s 

0.93 

o-r 

wri 

<X39 

wn 

»4»' 

^M 

r=  i.»5 

1,17 

044 

I.t6 

046 

1,15 

048 

lis 

O.J0 

^M 

J^^^^^^ 

H 

1 

690 


SURVEYING. 


TABLE  V.'-ConHuMed. 
Horizontal  Disiances  and  Elevations  prom  Stadia  Rxadings. 


s 

;o 

9^ 

100 

11« 

Mlnatos. 

• 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

DiflT. 

Hor. 

Dilt 

Hor. 

Difll 

Disu 

Elev. 

DUt. 

Elev. 

Disc 

Elev. 

DbL 

Elev. 

0     .     . 

98.06 

13-78 

97.55 

15-45 

96.98 

17.10 

96.36 

18.73 

2 

98.05 

13-84 

97.53 

15.51 

96.96 

17.16 

96.34 

18.78 

4 

9803 

13.89 

97.52 

15.56 

96-94 

17.21 

96.32 

18.84 

6    . 

98.01 

13.95 

97.50 

15.62 

96.92 

17.26 

96.29 

18.89 

8    . 

98.00 

14.01 

97^8 

15.67 

96.90 

17.32 

96-27 

18.95 

10    . 

97.98 

14.06 

97-46 

15.73 

96.88 

^7'Z7 

96.25 

19.00 

12    . 

97.97 

14.12 

9744 

15.78 

96.86 

1743 

96-23 

19^5 

14 

9795 

14.17 

9743 

15-84 

96-84 

17.48 

96.21 

19.II 

16    . 

97.93 

14.23 

97.41 

15.89 

96.82 

17.54 

96.18 

19.16 

18    . 

97.92 

14.28 

97.39 

15-95 

96.80 

17-59 

96.16 

19^21 

20    . 

97.90 

14.34 

97-37 

16.00 

96.78 

17.65 

96.14 

19.27 

22    , 

97.88 

14.40 

97.35 

16.06 

96.76 

17.70 

96.12 

19.3a 

24    . 

97.87 

14-45 

97-33 

16.  II 

96.74 

17.76 

96-09 

19.38 

26    . 

97^5 

14.51 

97.31 

16.17 

96.72 

17.81 

96-07 

1943 

28    . 

97.83 

14.56 

97.29 

16.22 

96.70 

17.86 

96-05 

1948 

30 

97*82 

14.62 

97.28 

16.28 

96.68 

17.92 

96.03 

19.54 

32    . 

97.80 

14.67 

97.26 

16.33 

96.66 

17-97 

96.00 

19.59 

34 

97.78 

14.73 

97.24 

»6.39 

96-64 

18.03 

95-98 

19.64 

36    . 

97.76 

14.79 

97.22 

16.44 

96.62 

18.08 

95.96 

19.70 

38 

97-75 

14.84 

97.20 

16^50 

96.60 

18.14 

95-93 

19.75 

40 

97-73 

14.90 

97.18 

16.55 

96.57 

18.19 

95.91 

19.80 

42    . 

97-71 

14.95 

97.16 

16.61 

96-55 

18.24 

95.89 

19-86 

44 

97.69 

15.01 

97.14 

16.66 

96.53 

18.30 

95.86 

19.91 

46 

97.68 

15.06 

97.12 

16.72 

96.51 

18.35 

95-84 

19.96 

48 

97.66 

15.12 

97.10 

16.77 

96.49 

1841 

95.82 

20X>2 

50 

97.64 

15-17 

97-08 

16.83 

96.47 

1846 

95-79 

2OJ0rj 

52 

97.62 

15-23 

97.06 

16.88 

9645 

18.51 

95-77 

2ai2 

54 

97.61 

15.28 

97.04 

16.94 

9642 

18.57 

95-75 

20.18 

56 

97-59 

'5-34 

97.02 

16.99 

96.40 

18.62 

95.72 

2a23 

58 

97.57 

15.40 

97.00 

17.05 

96.38 

18.68 

95.70 

20.28 

60    .     . 

^  =  0.75 

C  z=.  1.00 

97.55 

15-45 

96.98 

17.10 
0.12 

ai6 



0.21 

96.16 

0.74 

18.73 

95.68 

20.34 

0.74 

O.II 

0.15 

0.74 

0.99 
1-23 

ai4 

0.73 

ai5 

0.99 

0.98 
'•23 

ai8 

0.98 

a2o 

C=.  1 

•25 

'•23 

ai8 

0.23 

1.22 

o^S 

■ 

^^ 

w 

^ 

^ 

■ 
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1 

TABLE  V.-Qmtinwd. 

■ 

HOUZONTAL    DliTANCES   AHD    ELEVATIONS    i& 

OM  Stadia  Readings. 

1 

1B.«^ 

,2. 

13» 

14° 

1«" 

Hot. 

Diff. 

H„. 

iwr. 

Hot. 

me. 

Hoi, 

Diff. 

Kb 

Ekt. 

Dut. 

EleY. 

Diit 

Ele.- 

Dirt. 

EkY. 

O 

95-68 

10.34 

94-94 

21.92 

94-IS 

13.47 

93- JO 

25.00 

I 

95-65 

20-39 

94.91 

21.97 

94.12 

23- 5' 

93-27 

25-05 

4 

9563 

20.44 

94.89 

12«2 

94-09 

J3.58 

93-^ 

25.10 

6 

95.6. 

20.  SO 

94.86 

23.08 

94-07 

23-63 

93-21 

25.15 

S 

95-58 

w-SS 

94.84 

22.13 

94-04 

V3-6S 

93.18 

25.20 

lO 

95.56 

20.60 

94.8. 

22.18 

94-01 

53.73 

93. '6 

25.25 

11 

955J 

2066 

94-79 

22.23 

93-98 

»3.78 

93-' 3 

25.30 

U 

95-5' 

M.71 

94-76 

m.j8 

93.95 

»3.83 

93.10 

25-35 

16 

95^9 

20.76 

94.73 

51-34 

93.93 

23-SS 

93-07 

25^0 

iS 

95.45 

20.81 

94-7' 

"■3H 

93-90 

=3.93 

93.04 

25^5 

ao 

95-44 

20.S7 

94.68 

»»44 

93-87 

^3.99 

93.01 

25.50 

» 

95-4  ■ 

20.9: 

94-66 

2J.4g 

93.84 

34J34 

92-98 

25.55 

1 

»4 

9539 

20.97 

94-63 

"■54 

93^' 

24X>9 

92-95 

25.60 

i6 

95-36 

21.03 

94-60 

22.60 

93-79 

24.14 

92.92 

25.65 

lE 

9534 

J1.08 

94-58 

"-6S 

93-76 

24.19 

92-89 

25.70 

30 

95-3» 

31.13 

94-SS 

2z.ja 

93-73 

=4-!4 

92.86 

25.75 

J" 

95.19 

3I.IS 

94.5: 

-7S 

93.70 

24-J9 

92.83 

25.80 

J4 

95-^7 

21.24 

94-50 

2iA> 

93-67 

*4.34 

9iilo 

25.85 

36 

95^4 

21.29 

94.47 

"-Ss 

93-65 

24.39 

92.77 

25.90 

38 

95.21 

ai.34 

94.44 

"-9' 

9J.62 

24.44 

92.74 

25-95 

40 

95- '9 

11-39 

94.42 

.2.96 

93-59 

24-49 

92.71 

26.00 

43 

9517 

21.45 

94-39 

S3.01 

93-56 

^4-55 

9J.68 

26.05 

44 

95- '4 

21.50 

94.36 

=3.06 

93-53 

24.60 

92-65 

26.10 

46 

95.  ri 

11.5s 

94.34 

:j.ll 

93-5° 

24.6s 

92.61 

26.15 

4S 

95"^ 

ii.6a 

94-3' 

23.16 

93-47 

24-70 

92.59 

26.  MJ 

50 

95-07 

21.66 

94-S8 

2J.32 

93-45 

24-75 

92.56 

26.25 

S» 

95,04 

21.71 

94.26 

^3-27 

93-4* 

24*3 

92-53 

26.30 

M 

95,01 

21.76 

94.!3 

23.32 

93-39 

24-8S 

92-49 

26.35 

S6 

94  99 

21.81 

94.20 

S3-37 

93-36 

14,90 

92.46 

26_»0 

58 

94-97 

21.87 

94-17 

J34' 

93-33 

^4-95 

92-43 

26.45 

60 

94.94 

21.91 

9*.'S 

23.47 

93-30 

a^oo 

9240 

26.50 

M 

0-73 

0.16 

<^73 

0.17 

0.73 

0.19 

0.72 

0,«, 

0.98 

0.2. 

0.97 

0.13 

097 

o-'S 

a96 

0.27 

.,» 

0.2-} 

■■" 

o,2g 

'" 

0.31 

i,.o 

0.3* 

^ 

-J 

■ 

SURVEYING. 


TABLE  V.—Cunlinmed. 
Horizontal  Distances  and  Elbvations  fsoh  Stasia  Rxasimoi. 


10° 

17" 

1«» 

19= 

MlnniPK. 

Hor. 

DifT. 

Hot. 

DifT, 

Hn. 

Diff. 

H«. 

Diff 

Di«. 

Elcv. 

91.45 

Ekv, 

Diit 

Ekr. 

Din. 

El«. 

0 

9;.40 

26.50 

17.96 

90-45 

29-39 

89.40 

30-78 

i 

9^37 

26.55 

91.42 

28.01 

90.42 

29.44 

39-36 

30-S3 

4 

9=-34 

26.59 

9 '■39 

:S.o6 

90.38 

29.48 

S9-33 

30-87 

b 

9^-3' 

26G4 

9135 

2B.10 

90.35 

29.53 

39.29 

30.92 

8 

9...S 

2669 

9 '-32 

28.15 

90-3' 

29,58 

89.26 

30.97 

lO 

i)2.1S 

26.74 

91.29 

28.20 

90,28 

29.62 

89.12 

31.01 

12 

9::.^: 

26.79 

91.26 

23.2S 

90.24 

29-6; 

S9.18 

3r.o6 

'4 

92.19 

26S4 

9.27 

28.30 

90,21 

29.72 

Sg-'S 

31.10 

i6 

92.  IS 

2&S9 

91.19 

28,34 

90.18 

29.76 

89-n 

3'-'! 

iS 

92.12 

26.94 

91,16 

28.39 

90,14 

29,8. 

S9-08 

31-19 

20 

9.'.09 

26,99 

91,12 

.8,44 

90,11 

29,86 

89-04 

3'-=4 

25 

'    92.06 

27.04 

91,09 

28.49 

90-07 

39.90 

89.00 

31.28 

s< 

92.03 

27.09 

2S.54 

90*4 

29,95 

88.96 

3' -33 

k5 

92.00 

27-13 

91.02 

28,58 

90.00 

30.00 

88.93 

3'.38 

28 

'    91-97 

17.  iS 

90,99 

2S,6j 

89.97 

30,04 

88,39 

3M7 

30 

91.93 

17.33 

90,96 

2S.63 

89.93 

30^ 

88.86 

3' -47 

3= 

'    9" 'SO 

27.2S 

90,92 

=.''-73 

S9.90 

30-t4 

88,82 

3'5' 

34 

91. S7 

^7.13 

90.89 

28,7; 

89,86 

30.19 

88,78 

31-56 

36 

1    91 .84 

=r-3S 

90,86 

2S.82 

89,83 

30.23 

88.75 

31.60 

38 

9.  .8. 

27.43 

.^,S2 

28 .87 

S9-79 

30. 2S 

sa,7i 

3'-6S 

40 

9" -77 

27.4S 

90,79 

28,92 

89-76 

30-3= 

88,67 

31-69 

42 

1    9.  .74 

=7.52 

90.76 

28,96 

89.72 

30-37 

83.64 

3'.74 

44     ■     • 

9' 7' 

-;--S7 

go.72 

29,01 

89.&) 

30.41 

88,60 

3' -78 

46 

9i.r.S 

'/),69 

29.  oG 

89.65 

30.46 

88,56 

31-83 

4N 

9..r,i 

=7.67 

90,66 

29,11 

89,61 

30.51 

88.53 

31-87 

SO 

91.61 

27.72 

90,62 

29,1s 

S9-SS 

30.55 

83,49 

31-91 

52 

91,5s 

27.77 

90- H9 

29.20 

8954 

30.60 

88,45 

31-96 

S4 

9'-55 

=7.Si 

90-55 

29,25 

89.51 

Jo-t^S 

83.41 

32-01 

sfi 

91.52 

2:.s6 

90,52 

29,30 

a>47 

30.O9 

8S.38 

3S-OS 

iS 

91,48 

-7.91 

90.48 

=9-3-1 

89.4-1 

30-74 

SS.34 

31-09 

60    .    . 

91.45 

27.9c 

90-45 
0.72 
0.1J5 

29-39 

89,40 
0.71 

30.7S 

8S.30 

3*14 

0.7: 

0,2, 

0.23 

0.S4 

0-7' 

0.2s 

0.85 

0.2S 

0-35 

0-30 

0.95 

0.3* 

0.94 

0-33 

o,j3 

1.19 

0.40 

i.i3 

o_ii 

E 

^ 

d 

■ 

■ 

■1 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

7V<5Z£J. 

6mI^ 

'^M 

Horizontal  Distances  and  Elevaiions  fk 

□M  Stadia  Readings. 

H 

so» 

21" 

22« 

23- 

^ 

MIODtM. 

Hor. 

DHL 

h™. 

Diff. 

Hut, 

DiS. 

Ho.. 

niff. 

I 

Dut. 

El«. 

Di>l. 

Eliv. 

Di.1. 

Efc.. 

Dim. 

EU., 

,M 

0 

SS.30 

3»-'4 

87.16 

3346 

85-97 

J4-73 

84-73 

3t97 

2      .     . 

SS.IC 

3=-.8 

87.11 

33SO 

85.93 

34-77 

84-69 

36«i 

l^^^l 

4    ■     . 

SiJ] 

3"3 

87.08 

3354 

85,89 

34.8^ 

84.65 

36,0s 

j^^^l 

6    .    . 

88.19 

32-J7 

87.04 

33  59 

85.85 

34-86 

84.6. 

36-09 

^^^H 

8    .    . 

88,.5 

3^-31 

87  J» 

3363 

85,80 

34-90 

84.57 

36.13 

^^^H 

to    .    . 

88.11 

3=36 

86.96 

3367 

8576 

34.94 

84.S> 

36.17 

^^H 

la    . 

88.08 

3=.4' 

S6,9J 

33-rs 

85.71 

34-98 

84.48 

36..1 

^^H 

14     .     ■ 

88.(M 

3M5 

86.SS 

33-76 

8;.68 

35.0. 

S4.44 

36.5 

*'^H 

16    . 

SSm 

32.49 

86,84 

33.S0 

8S.64 

35.07 

84.40 

36..9 

^^H 

i8    .    - 

87.96 

3=.54 

S&So 

33.S4 

85.60 

35.11 

84-35 

36.3. 

^^n 

30 

87.93 

3^sa 

86.77 

33.S9 

S5.56 

35- 'S 

S4-31 

36.37 

1 

M      .      . 

87 .89 

31.63 

S6.73 

33.93 

85.5.- 

3S.19 

84-J7 

3641 

J 

»4    ■    ■ 

87*5 

3167 

36  69 

33.97 

S5.48 

35.13 

»4-"3 

36-lS 

^^H 

a6    .    . 

87,81 

31-7' 

86.6s 

34.01 

S5-44 

35-=7 

84.. 8 

36.49 

A    .    . 

87-77 

33.76 

$6-6t 

34-06 

8540 

35-31 

84- 14 

36-53 

1  ^^M 

30    ■    ■ 

87.74 

3..30 

86.S7 

34'0 

85.36 

3536 

84-10 

3657 

]  ^^M 

3*    ■    ■ 

87.70 

3'.S5 

86,53 

34.14 

8s-3> 

35-40 

84.c« 

3661 

^H 

34    ■    ■ 

87.66 

,i:.S0 

86.49 

34-'8 

85-17 

35.44 

S4.01 

366s 

1  ^^M 

36    .    . 

87.61 

3:.9j 

8645 

34-»3 

85.13 

35.48 

83-97 

36-69 

'  ^^H 

38    .    - 

87.58 

31-98 

S6.41 

3+-'? 

85.19 

35.51 

8}9-l 

3673 

^^H 

87.54 

3301 

S6.37 

34-31 

85.15 

SS-S'S 

83*1 

3677 

^H 

41 

87.51 

JS'f'? 

86.33 

34-3S 

8S-T. 

35-60 

8384 

36.80 

^^1 

44    ■    ■ 

87.47 

33-" 

86.19 

34-40 

8507 

35-64 

53*> 

36.84 

46    .    . 

87.45 

33-15 

86.15 

34.44 

85.0= 

35-M 

83-76 

36« 

48    .    . 

!7-39 

33-:o 

86.!  1 

34.48 

84.98 

35-71 

83-7. 

36-9J 

SO    ■    ■ 

«7.J5 

i3.34 

S6.17 

34-53 

84.94 

35.76 

83-67 

3696 

V     ■    ■ 

»7-3l 

3>rf 

86.T3 

34-57 

84,90 

35.80 

83-63 

37-00 

S4    -    • 

87.17 

33-33 

86,09 

34.6. 

84,86 

35.85 

83-59 

37-04 

56    .    . 

B7.M 

33-37 

86.05 

34.65 

34,81 

35.89 

83-54 

37-08 

5S    .    . 

S7.:o 

33-4' 

S6,oi 

34-69 

84.77 

35-93 

83.50 

37-lJ 

^^J 

«o    .    . 

87.16 

33.46 

85-97 

34-73 

&4.73 

35-97 

S3.46 

37-16 

■ 

'  =  0.75 

0.70 

o.=G 

ayo 

0.27 

0.69 

0,^9 

0.69 

0.30 

M 

/  =  f.00 

a94 
1.17 

0-35 

0.93 

<»-37 
0.46 

0^ 

0,38 

0.91 

0-40 

1 

0-44 

1.16 

US 

0,48 

i.iS 

o-so 

^ 

1 

694 


SURVEYING. 


TABLE  W.— Continued. 
Horizontal  Distances  and  Elevations  from  Stadia  Readings. 


240 

250 

260 

270 

Mlnntcft. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Hor. 

Diff. 

Dist 

Elev. 

Dist. 

Elev 

DUt. 

Elev 

Dist. 

Elev. 

o    .    . 

83.46 

3716 

82.14 

38-30 

80.78 

39.40 

79-39 

40.45 

2     .     . 

83.41 

37.20 

82.09 

38.34 

80.74 

39.44 

79-34 

4049 

4    .    . 

8337 

37-23 

82.05 

38.38 

80.69 

39-47 

79.30 

40.52 

6    .    . 

83-33 

37.27 

82.01 

38.41 

80.65 

39.51 

79.25 

40.55 

8    .    . 

83.28 

37.3» 

81.96 

38.45 

80.60 

39.54 

79.20 

40.59 

10    .     . 

83.24 

37.35 

81.92 

38.49 

80.55 

39.58 

79.15 

4a62 

IS      .     . 

83.20 

37.39 

81.87 

.   38-53 

80.51 

39.61 

79.11 

40.66 

14    .    . 

8315 

37.43 

81.83 

38.56 

80.46 

39.65 

79.06 

40.69 

i6    .    . 

83.11 

37.47 

81.78 

38.60 

80.41 

39.69 

79.01 

40.72 

i8    .    . 

830; 

37.5< 

81.74 

38.64 

80.37 

39-72 

78.96 

40.76 

20     .     . 

83.02 

37-54 

81.69 

38.67 

80.32 

39.76 

78.92 

40.79 

32      .      . 

82.98 

37.58 

81.65 

38.71 

80.28 

39-79 

78.87 

4082 

24     .     . 

82.93 

37.62 

81.60 

38.75 

80.23 

39.83 

78.82 

4086 

26      .      . 

82.89 

37.66 

81.56 

38.78 

80.18 

39-86 

78.77 

40.89 

28     .     . 

82.85 

37.70 

81.51 

38.62 

80.14 

39-90 

78.73 

40.92 

30  .  . 

82.S0 

37-74 

8147 

38.86 

80.09 

39-93 

78.68 

40.96 

32  .  . 

82.76 

37.77 

81.42 

38.89 

80.04 

39-97 

78.63 

40.99 

34    .    . 

82.72 

37.8  i 

81.38 

38.93 

80.00 

40.00 

78.58 

4IX>2 

36    .    . 

82.67 

37.85 

81.33 

38.97 

79-95 

40.04 

78.54 

41.06 

38    .    . 

82.63 

37-89 

81.28 

39.00 

79-90 

40.07 

78.49 

41.09 

40    .    . 

82.58 

37-93 

81.24 

3904 

79.86 

40.11 

78.44 

41.12 

42    •    . 

82.54 

37.96 

81.19 

39-oS 

7981 

40.14 

78.39 

41.16 

44     •     . 

82.49 

-$8.00 

81.15 

39- » I 

7976 

40. 1 8 

78.34 

41.19 

46     .     . 

1    82.45 

38.04 

81.10 

39  »5 

7972 

40.21 

78.30 

41.22 

4S     .     . 

'    82.41 

38.0S 

81.06 

1 

39.18 

79.67 

40.24 

78.25 

41.26 

50    .     . 

82.36 

38.11 

81.01 

39.22 

79.62 

40.28 

78.20 

41.29 

52     .     . 

82.32 

3'^.i5 

80.97   1 

39.26 

79.58 

40.31 

78.15 

4*32 

54    .    . 

1    82.27 

38.19 

80.92 

3*>29 

79-53 

40.35 

78.10  ' 

41.35 

56    .    . 

82.23 

3^^.-^3  , 

80.87 

39.33 

79.48 

40.3S 

78.06 

4I.J9 

58    .    . 

82.18 

38.26 

S0.S3 

3936 

79-44 

40.42 

78.01  1 

4M2 

60    .    . 
r  =  o.75 
/a  1.00 

1    82.14 
o.(xS 

38.30 
0.31 

80.7S 

0.6S  ' 

! 

a90 

3940  1 

! 

0.32 

79.39 
0.67 

0.89 

1. 12 

4045 

0.33 
0.45 

77.96 

41.45 

a66 

0-35 

0.91 
1.14 

0.41 
o-5« 

0.43 

0-54 

089 

4x46 

's»i^5 

1.13 

a56 

i.ii 

*# 

^■i 

i| 

■ 

TABLE  V.—OnlinMtd. 

^H 

Horizontal  Distances  and 

Elevations  rROM  Stadia  Reai>in(;s. 

H 

98° 

29" 

^ 

■ 

H«. 

DUT. 

Hot, 

Ho.. 

DiR. 

DaL 

Ekv. 

Dirf 

El«. 

Dill. 

El«. 

m 

77.96 

41.45 

76,50 

42.40 

75.00 

43-30 

77-91 

4148 

76,4s 

41-13 

74-95 

4333 

77.86 

4I.S* 

76-10 

42-46 

74-90 

4*36 

77.8. 

41.S5 

76.3s 

42.49 

74.85 

4339 

1 

77.77 

41.SS 

76.30 

4J53 

74A, 

434» 

^^H 

lO 

77-7* 

41  £t 

76.»5 

4*56 

74-75 

43^5 

^^1 

la 

77.67 

41.6s 

76.JO 

41-59 

74-70 

43^7 

^^1 

«4 

77.61 

41-68 

76..5 

41.6J 

74-65 

43SO 

^^H 

i6 

77.57 

41-7" 

76.10 

4i.6s 

74.60 

43-iJ 

^^H 

i8 

77.5* 

41.74 

76.05 

4:.68 

74-55 

43-56 

^^H 

K) 

77.48 

41.77 

76.00 

41.71 

74-49 

43-59 

^^1 

t. 

77-4* 

4>.8l 

75-95 

4».74 

74^4 

4j£« 

^^1 

H 

77-38 

4I«4 

75-90 

4*77 

74-39 

43.65 

^^H 

>6 

77-33 

4rJ7 

75.85 

41.80 

74-34 

43.67 

^^H 

■8 

7718 

41-90 

7SJto 

41.83 

74-J9 

43.70 

^^M 

30 

77-*3 

4<« 

75-75 

41.86 

74-»4 

43-73 

^^M 

3* 

77.18 

41.97 

75.70 

41.89 

74.19 

43-76 

^H 

34 

77-13 

11M 

75-65 

41.91 

74-14 

43-79 

^^H 

36 

77-09 

4**3 

75-6° 

4295 

74-09 

4J.81 

^^H 

38 

77-04 

4**6 

7S.SS 

41.98 

74,04 

43JU 

^^H 

40 

76.99 

4I«9 

7S-S° 

43.0' 

73.99      1       4J.87 

^^1 

*' 

76.94 

41.11 

7S-4S 

4><H 

73-93 

43-90 

^^1 

44 

76-89 

4J-tS 

75-40 

43«7 

73« 

43.93 

^^H 

46 

7684 

41-19 

75-35 

43-'0 

7JJ»3 

43.95 

48 

76.79 

41-W 

75-30 

43-'3 

73-78 

43.98 

^^1 

*> 

76.74 

4M5 

7S-»S 

43-'6 

73.73 

44*1 

^^1 

J" 

J6£9 

4i-aB 

7J.» 

4>'8 

7>« 

4404 

^^1 

54 

76.64 

4i-3r 

7S.'S 

43-»< 

73^3 

44.07 

^^H 

S6 

76.59 

4J-3< 

75.10 

43-»4 

73-58 

44*9 

^^H 

S8 

76.SS 

4t-37 

7J«S 

*>V 

73.S» 

44.11 

^^H 

fia 

7(^S0 

4140 

75-00 

43-30 

7347 

44.15 

1 

(  =  o.7S 

066 

"0.36 

a65 

0-37 

065 

0.38 

oSS 

048 

a»7 

<M9 

086 

0.5. 

I.IO 

0.60 

"■Oj 

ft.61 

l«B     1       oM 

X 

,^  ^^^^1 

l^^^^^^i^^^^^^^l 

rx/> 


SURVEYING, 


TABLE  VI. 
Natural  Sines  and  Cosines. 


/ 

Oo 

!• 

20 

8» 

4» 

/ 

Sine  ICosin 

Sine 

Cosin 

Sine  1  Cosin 

Sine 

Coiiin 

Sine  Coein 

"o 

'OOOOO  One. 

.01745 

^99985  .03190 1.99989 

.06231 

.99868 

.06076;. 99756  eO  1 

1 

.U)029:  One. 

.01774 

.99981 

.08519 

.99938 

.06263 

.99661'  .07006 

.99751:69 

2 

.00058  One. 

.01808 

.99984 

.03518 

.99937 

.06392 

.99660  1 .07084 

.09752  66 

3  .00087  One. 

.01832 

.99968 

.03577 

.99086 

.06831 

.99656  .07063 

.99750  57 

4 

.00116  One. 

.01862 

.99983 

.08606 

.99935 

.06860 

.99857  .07092  .99748  56  I 

5 

.00145  One. 

.01801 

.999^ 

.09635  .999341 

.06879 

.99855 ;>  .07121 

.99746156 

6 

.00175  One. 

.01920 

.99983 

.036&4 

.99988 

.05106 

.99854  ;  .07150 

.99744154 

7  ,.00304  One. 

.01949 

.99981 

.03698 

.99982 

.05437  .99852 

.07179 

.99742153 

81.00233  One. 

.01978 

QQoan 

'.03?23 

.99981 

.05466!. 99851 

.07306 

.99740!  52 

9 

.00202  One.  |I 

.02007  .99980!  .03752 

.99980 
.9&9 

.06495  .99849 

.07237 

.99738  51 

10 

.00291  One.  j! 

.02036  .999791  .03781 

.06624 

.99617 

.07266 

.99786  50 

11 

.00320  .99999' 

.02065'. 99979'  .03810 

.9992;' 

.05563 

.99846 

.0:^96 

.90734  49 

12  .00319  .999'.)9  " 

.03094  .999781 

1.03839 

.99926 

.06582 

.07324 

.99731  48 

13 

.00378  .99999 

.02123 

.99977 

,.08868 

.99925 

.06611 

.99642 

.07853 

.99729  47 

14 

.00407. 99999 

.02152 

.99977 

.08897 

.99024 

.05640 

.99641 

.07382 

.99727  46 

15 

.00436  .09999 

.02181 

.99976 

.03926 

.99923 

.06669 

.99689 

.07411 

.99725  45 

16 

.00465'. 99999 

.02211 

.999761 

.03955 

.99922 

.05698 

.09686 

.07440 

.99?si3  44 

17 

.00496  .09999 

.022401.99975 

.03881 

.99921 

.05727 

.99636 

.07460 

.99721  43 

18 

.00524  .99999 

.02269 

.99974 

.04018 

.99919; 

.05756 

.99684 

.07496 

.99719  43 

19  .00r>53  .99998 

.02298 

.99974 

.04012 

.99918 

.05785 

.99638 

.07537 

.99716  41 

20 

.00582 

.99996, 

.02327 

.99973 

.04071 

.99917 

.06814 

.096311 

1 

.07556 

.99714  40 

21 

.00611 

.99998* 

.02856 

.99972 

.01100 

.99916 
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Bucknall  Smith,  C.E.  With  llluBtnitions  and  toldtag  pkOea. 
4to,cloth 280 

A  TREATISE  ON  CIVIL  BNOINBBBINO. 

By  I).  H.  Malian.  Revised  and  edited,  with  additions  and 
now  plHto8,  by  Prof.  De  Volson  Wood.  With  an  Appendix 
and  complete  Index.  New  edition,  with  chapter  on  River 
lmprf)vcments,  by  F.  A.  Mnban.    8vo,  cloth 4  00 

BAILROAD    ENGINEEBS*    FIELD-BOOK    AND    EJL- 

PLOBEBS*  GUIDE. 

KHiM>c'laUy  adaptcnl  to  the  use  of  Railroad  Engineers,  on 
LOCUTION  and  CONSTRUCTION,  and  to  the  Needs  of 
tho  Kxploror  in  making  EXPLORATORY  SURVEYS.  By 
H.  ('.  Godwin.    Sd  edition.    12mo,  monxico  tlap 8  00 

BNQINEEBS*  SUBVEYING  IN8TBUMBNT8. 

Ily  Ira  O.  Baker.  2ii  edition,  revised  and  greatly  enhirgedi. 
Hound  in  cloth.  400  pages.  86  illustrations.  Indei.  Iztno, 
cloth 8  00 

MANUAL  OF  IBBIGATION  BNGINBEBING. 

By  Herbert  M.  Wilson,  C.R.  Part  I.  HYDROGRAPHY. 
Purl  II.  CANALS  and  CANAL  WORK&  PartlU.  8T0B- 
A(1K  RKSKRVoIRS  8vo,  cloth 4  00 

HIGHWAY  OONSTBUCTION. 

I>f*Higned  as  a  Text- Book  and  Work  of  Reference  for  all 
wlio  may  lie  engaged  in  the  Location,  Construction  or  Mstn- 
t4'imno<*  of  Roads,  8tni>t8  and  Pavements.  By  Austin  T. 
Myriu'.C.K.    8vo,  cloth 5  00 

THB  TBAN8ITION  OUBVB. 

By  Professor  Charles  L.  CrandalL   ISmo,  mor.  fli^ 1  60 


